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PREFACE. 


Daring  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mezico,  the  anther, 
wliile  serving  on  the  staff  of  the  commander  of  the  Pacific  squadron, 
and  as  Secretary  of  State  of  California,  was  often  required  to  give  opin- 
ions on  qnestions  of  international  law  growing  ont  of  the  opeAitions  of 
the  war.    As  it  was  sometimes  difficult  or  impossible  to  procure  books 
of  reference,  except  in  the  libraries  of  ships  of  war  which  occasionally 
touched  at  the  ports  of  the  northern  Pacific,  he  commenced  a  series  of 
notes  and  extracts,  which  were  arranged  under  different  heads,  convenient 
for  use.    The  manuscript  so  formed  has  been  occasionally  added  to  as 
new  books  were  procured,  and  it  is  now  given  to  the  press,  with  the 
hope  that  it  may  be  found  usefdl  to  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  and 
posstbly,  also,  to  the  professional  lawyer.    With  this  view,  a  number  of 
ttothorities  are  referred  to  at  the  end  of  each  paragraph.    It  is  proper 
to  remark  that  these  authorities  are  not  quoted  in  support  of  the  views 
expressed  in  the  text,  for  they  are  sometimes  directly  opposed  to  the 
opinions  so  expressed.    They  will,  however,  be  found  to  contain  some- 
thing upon  the  questions  discussed,  or  upon  matters  immediately  con- 
nected with  them. 

H.  W.  H. 

San  Fnaciico,  Gal.,  May,  1861. 
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eifWDutaBees  hare  ariien  whioh  prevent  the  enthor  from  living  that  penonal  attention 
to  eorreeting  proo^  so  important  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  It  will,  therefore,  probably  be 
Aud  to  eoBtaia  lome  tjpogiaphieal  errori,  whioh  wonld  otherwiae  hare  been  eorreeted. 
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i  1.  In  the  following  sketch  of  the  history  of  international 
law,  we  shall  divide  the  subject  into  periods  of  unequal  length, 
but  asuallj  marked  by  some  important  event,  and  having 
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reference  rather  to  the  progress  of  the  law  than  the  history 
of  nations.  This  plan  seems  preferable  to  that  adopted  by 
Hall  am,  of  dividnig  it  arbitrarily  into  periods  of  half  a 
century  each.  We  shall  therefore  consider  the  condition  of 
international  jurisprudence:  1st,  Among  the  ancients ;  2d, 
From  the  beginning  of  the  christian  era  to  the  fall  of 
the  Eoman  Empire ;  3d,  From  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
to  the  beginning  of  the  reformation ;  4th,  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reformation  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia ;  5th, 
From  the  peace  of  Westphalia  to  the  peace  of  Utrecht ;  6th, 
From  the  peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  close  of  the  seven  years 
war;  7th,  From  the  close  of  the  seven  years  war  to  the 
beginning  of  the  French  Revolution ;  8th,  From  the  begin- 
ning of  French  Revolution  to  the  congresses  of  Paris  and 
Vienna  in  1814  and  1815  ;  9th,  From  the  congress  of  Vienna 
to  the  treaty  of  Washington  in  1842  ;  10th,  From  treaty  of 
Washington  to  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States  in  1861. 

These  divisions  are  somewhat  difterent  from  those  adopted 
by  other  writers,  but  they  seem  to  us  most  rational,  or  at 
least,  as  best  suited  to  the  very  brief  historical  outline  which 
we  propose.  {Ompteda^  Liieraiur  des  Volkerrechts;  KauvptZy 
Literatur  d^s  Volkerrechts;  HaUam,  Literature  of  Europe; 
Wardy  Law  of  Nations;  Wheatoriy  History  Law  of  Nations; 
PhUHimorey  on  International  Law,  preface.) 


PIBST  PERIOD — INTERNATIONAL  LAW  AMONG  THE  ANCIENTS. 

§  2.  The  history  of  the  Jews,  as  derived  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  the  writings  of  Josephus,  furnishes  much  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  rules  by  which  the  ancient  Hebrews 
regulated  their  intercourse  with  other  nations  in  peace  and 
war.  Grotius  and  other  writers  on  international  jurispru- 
dence have  illustrated  their  own  views  of  public  law  by 
numerous  examples  taken  from  the  history  of  this  singular 
people,  and  Selden's  International  Law  of  the  Jews,  entitled 
De  Jure  Naturali  et  Gentium  juxta  disciplinam  Ebra£orum, 
is  a  work  of  great  erudition.  He  very  justly  distinguishes 
between  the  usages  and  practices  which  were  susceptible  of 
general  application,  and  those  limited  rules  of  conduct  which 
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conslitnte  the  jus  gentium  of  the  Eoman  lawyers.  As  might 
be  expected  from  an  isolated  and  religious  people,  most  of 
the  laws  regulating  their  international  intercourse  in  peace 
and  war,  were  of  the  latter  character.  Nevertheless  the  his- 
tory of  the  ancient  Jews  is  well  worthy  of  careful  study  in 
its  connection  with  this  branch  of  public  law ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  there  is  much  in  the  Jewish  dispensation, 
although  of  divine  revelation,  which  has  exclusive  reference 
to  them  as  a  peculiar  people,  with  a  special  mission  to  per- 
form, and  therefore  not  of  general  application.  ( WAeatow, 
Sisi.  Law  of  ^ations^  pp.  103,  104;  Selderty  De  Jure  etc., 
JSibraeorum  ;  Josephis,  Jewish  Antiquities  ;  JosephuSy  History  of 
the  Jewish  War;  Manning^  Law  of  Nations^  p.  6 ;  Garden^  De 
lAplomatiey  pt.  1 ;  Laurent^  Droit  des  Gens^  tome  1,  liv.  4.) 

§  3.  Nearly  all  our  knowledge  of  international  law  among 
ancient  states  is  derived  from  their  intercourse  with  the 
Jews,  and  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  more  particularly 
with  the  latter.     Although  no  professed  treatise  on  interna- 
tional jurisprudence  has  been  left  us  by  any  classical  writer, 
nevertheless  much  information   respecting  this  branch  of 
public  law  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  has  been  elicited 
from  their  civil  laws  and  military  ordinances,  and  from  the 
history  of  their  numerous  wars, — information  calculated  to 
throw  much  light  upon  the  rules  by  which,  at  different  peri- 
ods, they  regulated  their  intercourse  with  other  nations. 
Most  of  these  rules  were  exclusively  founded  on  religion. 
"The  laws  of  peace  and  war,  the  inviolability  of  hqralds  and 
ambassadors,  the  right  of  asylum,  and  the  obligation  of  trea- 
ties, were  all  consecrated  by  religious  principles  and  rites. 
Ambassadors,  heralds,  and  fugitives  who  took  refuge  in  the 
temples,  or  on  the  household-hearth,  were  deemed  inviolable 
because  they  were  invested  with  a  sacred  character  and  the 
svmbols  of  relisrion.     Treaties  were  sanctioned  with  solemn 
oaths,  the  violation  of  which,  it  was  believed,  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  vengeance  of  the  Gods.    "War  between  nations 
of  the  same  race  and  religion  was  declared  with  sacred  rites 
and  ceremonies.    The  heralds  proclaimed  its  existence  by 
devoting  the  enemy  to  the  infernal  deities."     {Wheaton*s 
Etm.  InU  Law,  pref.  to  third  edition ;   Wheatan^  Hist.  Law 
of  Nations^  pp.  1-25 ;  Mackinioshy  MiseeUaneaus  Works j  p.  165 ; 
1* 
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Ward,  Law  of  Nations^  vol.  1,  pp.  171  et  eeq. ;  Manrdngy  Law 
of  Nations^  pp.  6-8 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  10 ; 
Bitter,  De  Fedales  Populi  JRomani;  Garden,  De  IXplomatie, 
pt.  1 ;  Laurent,  Droit  des  Gens,  tomes  2  and  3.) 

§  4.  What  was  called  the  law  of  nations  {jus  gentium)  by 
the  Romans,  was  not  any  positive  system  or  code  of  jurispru- 
dence established  by  the  consent  of  all,  or  even  the  greater 
part,  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  applicable  alike  to 
themselves  and  others ;  it  was  simply  a  civil  law  of  their  own, 
made  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  their  own  conduct 
toward  others  in  the  hostile  intercourse  of  war.  It  was, 
therefore,  contracted  in  its  nature,  and  somewhat  iltiberal  in 
the  character  of  its  provisions.  In  proportion,  however,  as 
the  Eoman  empire  was  extended,  and  as  the  Roman  people 
established  distant  provinces  and  assimilated  to  itself  the 
nations  which  it  conquered,  the  jus  gentium  became  more 
general  and  comprehensive  in  its  character  and  more  liberal 
in  its  precepts. 

The  Romans  early  incorporated  into  their  maritime  laws 
the  principles  of  the  nautical  code  of  the  Greeks,  and  as  their 
commerce  and  intercourse  with  other  nations  increased,  these 
laws  became  more  liberal  and  general  in  their  character  and 
provisions.  Many  fragments  of  these  old  laws  are  still  pre- 
served and  may  be  traced  in  the  code  Theodosian,  the  Code, 
Digest  and  Pandects  of  Justinian,  in  the  Basilicae,  and  the 
Maritime  Constitutions  promulgated  by  the  emperor  Leon. 
( Wfieaton,  Jffist.  Law  of  Nations,  p.  29  ;  Ward,  Law  of  Nations, 
vol.  1,  pp.  171,  et  seq. ;  Mackeldy,  {Kaufman,)  Civil  Law,  vol. 
1,  pp.  20,  21 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  7,  8 ;  Boulay- 
Paty,  Droit  Com.  Mar,,  t.  1,  pp.  38-64 ;  Pardessus,  Us  et  Cou- 
tames  de  la  Met,  torn.  1,  caps.  1-5 ;  Laurent,  Droit  des  Gens^ 
torn.  8.) 


SECOND   PERIOD  —  FROM    THE  CHRISTIAN    BRA    TO  THE   FALL    OP 

THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

§  6.  The  doctrines  of  the  christian  religion,  and  the  uni- 
versality of  their  application,  were  well  calculated  to  give  a 
milder  character  and  a  greater  extension  to  the  principles  of 
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iutemational^law,  than  they  had  received  either  under  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  or  the  defective  and  mnltifarioas  system 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythology.  But  its  progress  was 
comparatively  slow,  and  the  hitter  persecutions  sufiered  hy 
the  early  christians  naturally  engendered  a  spirit  of  retalia- 
tion. Moreover,  it  must  he  continually  borne  in  mind,  while 
tracing  the  history  of  international  relations  during  the  reigns 
of  Constantine  and  the  succeeding  christian  emperors,  tiiat 
the  contests  which  they  carried  on  with  barbarous  states 
were  not  of  a  character  to  develop  the  refinements  of  a  com- 
mercia  bdliy  or  even  to  cause  the  observance  of  the  acknowl- 
edged usages  of  war,  or  the  pireviously  established  practices 
of  international  intercourse  in  peace.  It  is  also  to  be 
observed  that  the  seeds  of  intellectual  decease  had  already 
been  sown,  and  that  all  branches  of  learning  were  on  the 
decline,  before  the  acknowledgment  and  toleration  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  empire,  by  the  formal  edict  of  pacification  at 
the  hands  of  Constantine.  ^'  The  revolution  accomplished 
by  Constantine,''  says  Schlegel,  ''might  have  become  a  real, 
and  by  far  the  most  comprehensive,  regeneration  of  the 
Roman  State,  as  it  substituted  for  its  originally  defective  and 
now  completely  rotten  foundation  of  paganism,  a  new  prin- 
ciple of  life,  and  a  higher  and  more  potent  energy  of  divine 
truth  and  eternal  justice.  But  Christianity  had  not  yet 
become  the  universal  religion  of  the  people,  and  the  empire 
of  Rome, — otherwise  the  great  reaction,  which  took  place 
under  Julian,  had  not  been  possible.  The  peasantry,  in  par- 
ticular, continued  for  a  long  time  yet  attached  to  the  old 
idolatry ;  and  hence  the  name  of  pagans  was  derived.  E\en 
Constantine,  though  he  publicly  declared  himself  a  convert 
to  Christianity,  still  did  not  dare  to  receive  baptism  immedi- 
ately, and  thus  enter  fully  into  the  great  community  of 
christians.  The  administration  of  the  Roman  State  was  so 
completely  interwoven  with  pagan  rights  and  pagan  doctrines, 
that,  from  an  act  of  this  public  nature,  dangerous  collisions 
might  have  at  first  easily  ensued.  On  the  whole,  the  old 
Boman  maxims  and  principles  of  state  policy  continued  to 
prevail,  even  for  a  long  time  after  the  reign  of  Constantine ; 
and  the  period  had  not  yet  arrived  when  Christianity  was  to 
work  a  Aindamental  reform  throughout  the  whole  political 
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world, — and  a  christian  government,  if  I  may  so  speak,  was 
to  be  established  and  organized  on  that  eternal  oasis,  and  to 
strike  a  deep  root  and  grow  into  the  faith  and  life  of  the 
people,  and  into  their  habits  and  their  feelings ;  but  this  great 
renovation  was  reserved  tor  another  and  a  later  period." 
{Schlegelj  Philosophy  of  History,  lee.  10;  Ward,  Law  of  Na- 
iionSy  vol.  1,  p.  195  et  seq.;  Garden,  De  Diplomatie,  pt.  1 ; 
Laureniy  Droit  des  Gens,  tome  4.) 

§.6.  It  is  not  within  the  object  of  this  chapter  to  investi- 
gate or  describe  the  causes  which  finally  overthrew  the 
mighty  fabric  which  valor  and  policy  had  founded  on  the 
seven  hills  of  Rome,  nor  to  trace  the  history  of  those  barba- 
rous nations  of  the  north,  who,  by  their  martial  energy  and 
irresistible  numbers  and  force,  imposed  their  yoke  upon  the 
ancient  possessors  of  that  vast  empire,  and  permanently  set- 
tled themselves  in  its  fairest  provinces.  The  decline  of  taste 
and  knowledge  for  several  preceding  ages,  and  the  general 
corruption  of  political  partizans  and  office-holders,  had  pre- 
pared the  way  for  this  revohition,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  barbarian  nations  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
the  west,  was  accompanied,  or  immediately  followed,  by  an 
almost  universal  loss  of  that  learning  which  had  been  accu- 
mulated in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  What  of  classi- 
cal learning  is  still  preserved  to  us,  is  the  mere  fragments  of 
those  magnificent  intellectual  temples,  which  industrious  anti- 
quaries have  dug  up  from  the  vast  ruins  of  ancient  great- 
ness. These  firagments,  however,  are  sufficient  to  show  the 
grandeur  of  the  original  structure  and  the  beauty  of  its  arch- 
itecture ;  and  the  value  of  what  remains,  only  increases  our 
regret  for  what  is  irrecoverably  lost.  {HaUam,  Literature  of 
Europe^  vol.  1,  pp.  1,  2 ;  Schlegel,  Philosophy  of  History,  lee. 
10;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Pall  of  the  Roman  Empire;  Garden^ 
De  Diplomatic,  pt.  1 ;  Laurent^  Droit  des  Gens,  tome  4.) 


1!HIRD  period — FROM  THE  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN   EMPIRE  TO  THE 

BEGINNING   OP   THE   REFORMATION. 

§  7.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  many  cities  still 
preserved  their  municipal  constitutions,  and  the  jus  gentium^ 
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in  connection  with  the  jits  civile^  into  which  many  of  its  prin- 
ciples had  become  incorporated,  continued  to  be  practiced  to 
a  lilnited  extent,  both  in  Italy  and  the  Provinces.  Borne 
have  attempted  to  trace  its  influence  upon  the  institutions 
and  history  of  the  diflferent  European  nations,  even  through 
the  darkest  ages  of  human  learning ;  it  most,  however,  be 
admitted  that  this  influence  was  not  very  marked  in  any  case, 
and  was  by  no  means  general.  But  on  the  restoration  of  the 
western  empire  under  Charlemagne,  the  study  of  the 
Soman  civil  law,(and  with  it  the  jus  gentium^)  was  revived,  and 
its  professors  were  frequentiy  employed  in  diplomatic  mis- 
sions, and  as  arbiters  in  disputes  which  arose  between  differ- 
ent cities  and  states.  {Laurent^  Droit  des  Gens,  tome  4 ; 
WhecUmiy  Hist  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  26-83 ;  Mackintosh,  Mis- 
ceUomeous  Works,  p.  156 ;  Ward,  Law  of  Nations,  vol.  1,  pp. 
211-236  ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  8,  9.) 

§  8.  The  origin  of  the  law  of  nations  in  modem  Europe 
has  been  traced  to  two  principal  sources, — ^the  canon  law, 
and  the  Roman  civil  law.  It  was  founded,  says  Wheaton, 
mainly  upon  the  following  circumstances :  "  First,  The  union 
of  the  Latin  church  under  one  spiritual  head,  whose  author- 
ity was  often  invoked  as  the  supreme  arbiter  between  sover- 
eigns and  between  nations.  Under  the  auspices  of  Pope 
Gregory  IX.,  the  canon  law  was  reduced  into  a  code,  which 
served  as  the  rule  to  guide  the  decisions  of  the  church  in 
public  as  well  as  private  controversies.  Second,  The  revival 
of  the  study  of  the  Roman  law,  and  the  adoption  of  this  sys- 
tem of  jurisprudence  by  nearly  all  the  nations  of  Christen- 
dom, either  as  the  basis  of  their  municipal  code,  or  as  subsid- 
iary to  the  local  legislation  of  each  country.  "  {Mackintosh, 
Miscellaneous  Works,  p.  165;  Wheaton,  Ekm,  Intemationai 
Law,  pref.  to  third  edition ;  Garden,  De  Diplomaiie,  pt.  1.) 

§  9.  On  the  formation  and  consolidation  of  the  christian 
government  in  modem  times  by  Charlemagne,  the  human 
mind  began  to  recover  from  its  torpor,  and  art,  science  and 
learning  sprung  up  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  world. 
The  church  had  constituted  a  kind  of  bridge,  spanning  the 
chaotic  gulf  which  separated  declining  antiquity  from  mod- 
em civilization.  The  effects  which  this  change  produced 
upon  intemationai  relations,  and  public  law  in  general,  may 
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be  traced  in  the  lives  of  such  rulers  as  Charlemagne,  the 
pious  king  Alfred,  king  Stephen  of  Hungary,  Rodolph  of 
Hapshurg,  and  St.  Louis  of  France. 

The  power  which  the  Bishop  of  Rome  obtained,  by  his 
spiritual  influence,  first  over  the  minds,  and  afterward  over 
the  temporalities  of  christian  princes,  did  much  for  the  civi- 
lization of  Europe  by  the  restoration  and  preservation  of 
peace,  and  by  restraining  the  ambitious  and  crafty  from  des- 
poiling their  neighbors.  But  the  subsequent  usurpations 
and  tyranny  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff  had  well  nigh  destroyed 
the  very  foundation  of  international  jurisprudence,  by  reduc- 
ing each  individual  state  to  an  absolute  dependence,  in  all 
things,  upon  the  papal  will.  The  structure  which  Christi- 
anity had  rebuilt  from  the  ruins  of  antiquity,  was  about  to 
be  pulled  down  by  the  very  hands  which  had  contributed 
most  to  its  erection.  ( Laurent^  Di^oit  des  Gens^  tome  5 ;  Ward, 
Law  of  Nations^  vol.  2,  pp.6-11;  Schlegel,  Fhihsophy  of  Sis- 
iorj/y  lee.  15 ;  Manning,  Law  of  NationSj  pp.  10,  11 ;  GrardeHy 
De  Diphmatie,  pt.  1 ;  Mackintosh,  Miscellaneous  Works,  p.  165.) 


FOURTH   PERIOD. —  FROM   THE   BEGINNING  OF  THE  REFORMATION 

TO   THE   PEACE   OF   WESTPHALIA. 

§  10.  The  reformation  began  to  produce  its  effects  upon 
the  minds  of  men  sometime  prior  to  the  advent  of  Luther. 
Its  effects  were  by  no  means  confined  to  articles  of  religious 
faith.  A  greater  theological  liberty  was  its  immediate  object, 
but  this  was  intimately  allied  with  political  freedom;  and 
these  two  necessarily  caused  a  great  change  in  the  law  of ' 
nations.  The  different  states  of  Europe  were  ranged  under 
different  standards,  and  each  party  was  united  by  a  kind  of 
common  cause.  Moreover,  the  separate  members  of  each  of 
the  contending  masses  were  bound  together  by  principle  or 
interest,  rather  than  by  any  recognized  paramount  authority, 
for  even  the  catholic  states  soon  ceased  to  render  full  obedi- 
ence to  papal  supremacy  in  matters  purely  temporal.  This 
necessarily  led  to  the  independence  of  sovereign  states,  the 
true  basis  of  international  jurisprudence.  The  impulse  which 
had  been  given  to  this  subject  by  the  canon  law  was  gradu- 
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ally  dying  away,  and  the  infant  science  was  likely  to  be 
smothered  and  lost  by  papal  dictation  and  tyranny,  when  the 
more  liberal  nations  engendered  by  the  reformation,  rescued 
it  from  destruction  and  placed  it  upon  a  more  sure  and  firm 
foundation.  Its  progress  was  thenceforth  both  certain  and 
rapid.  {Laurentj  Droit  des  Gens^  tome  5 ;  Ward^  Law  of  Na- 
tions^ voL  2,  ch.  1 7 ;  Wkeatoriy  Hist.  Law  of  NaiionSy  pp.  69,  70 ; 
SehUgely  Philosophy  of  History ^  lee,  15 ;  Garden^  DeDiplomr 
atie,  pt-  1.) 

§11.  Mr.  Ward, in  his  "Enquiry  into  the  Foundation  and 
History  of  the  Law  of  Nations  in  Europe  from  the  time  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  Age  of  Grotius,"  has  pointed 
out  and  discussed  the  influence  of  Christianity  and  of  the 
ecclesiastical  establishments  in  laying  the  foundation  and 
developing  the  principles  of  this  branch  of  jurisprudence. 
He  has  also  called  attention  to  the  obstacles  placed  in  the 
way  of  its  progress  by  religious  intolerance,  and  the  absurd 
and  dangerous  pretentions  of  the  Popes  to  decide  and  deter- 
mine, not  only  international  disputes,  but  all  questions  relat- 
ing to  temporal  matters  connected  with  the  government  of 
independent  states,  and  the  effect  of  the  reformation  in 
establishing  more  liberal  principles.  ISTor  has  he  failed  to 
notice  the  influence  of  the  Roman  law,  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, of  chivalry,  of  treaties  and  conventions,  and  last, 
though  not  least,  of  those  twin  giants  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion— Commerce  and  Trade, — and  the  maritime  and  com- 
mercial laws  resulting  from  the  increased  intercourse  between 
the  people  of  different  cities  and  countries.  ( Ward,  Law  of 
NationSy  chap.  12,  et  seq.;  JSmerigon,  IraitedesAsurances,  pref. ; 
GcerOf  Pro  Lege  Maniliay  cap.  18 ;  Fabroty  Basilica^  tom.  6,  p. 
647 ;  Manning^  Law  of  Nations ^  p.  11 ;  Botday-Paty,  Droit  Com. 
Xcar.  1. 1,  p.  56 ;  Laurent^  Droit  des  GenSy  tomes  4,  6.) 

§12.  The  Rhodians  were  probably  among  the  first  to 
adopt  a  regular  system  of  laws  and  regulations  relating  to 
maritime  trade.  The  compilation,  known  under  the  names 
of  Bhodian  Laws,  and  Maritime  Law  of  the  BhodianSy  was 
probably  not  intended  merely  for  the  Island  of  Rhodes,  or 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Aegean  Sea,  but  is  rather  a  collec- 
tion of  maritime  usages  adopted  at  different  periods  and 
intended  for  different  purposes.    Some  of  them,  perhaps, 
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preceded  the  later  maritime  laws  of  Rome  and  of  the  eastern 
empire.  Such  at  least  is  the  opinion  of  Pardessus.  i^NText 
to  the  Rhodian  laws  are  those  found  existing  in  the  coun- 
tries of  the  east  conquered  by  the  crusaders.  These  have 
been  collected  and  translated  by  Pardessus.  Next  in  impor- 
tance we  may  mention  the  collection  known  as  the  Books  or 
Jugemem  d'OUron.  This  collection  of  maritime  customs  or 
laws,  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Queen  Elenor, 
Duchess  of  Guienne,  and  named  from  her  favorite  island, 
Ol^ron.  Some  say  it  was  prepared  and  first  promulgated 
by  her  son,  Richard  L,  Duke  of  Guienne  and  King  of  Eng- 
land, By  whomsoever  prepared,  it  was  probably  intended 
to  serve  as  a  maritime  code  for  the  western  sea  only.  Next 
in  order,  Pardessus  describes  the  collection  called  Jugemens 
de  Damme^  or  Ijois  de  Westcapelkf  which  is  a  compilation  of 
the  maritime  customs  of  that  part  of  Europe  known  at  dif- 
ferent periods  as  Belgium,  Lower-Germany,  Netherlands, 
Flanders,  Holland,  the  United  Provinces,  etc.  The  maritime 
usages  or  laws  known  as  the  Contumes  d' Amsierdamy  Laws  of 
Antwerp^  etc.,  were  probably  intended  exclusively  for  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Netherlands,  and  for  the  navigation 
of  the  Baltic  and  the  Sound.  The  collection  known  as 
Leges  Wisbuenses  or  Maritime  Law  of  Wisbuy^  is  supposed  to 
contain  the  ordinances  made  by  the  merchants  and  masters 
of  the  town  of  Wisbuy,  a  city  in  the  Island  of  Gottland,  in 
Sweden,  once  a  place  of  great  commercial  importance,  but 
now  in  ruins.  They  were  adopted  by  the  Swedes  and  Danes, 
and  probably  regarded  as  authority  by  all  the  people  beyond 
the  Rhine.  Many  have  considered  the  Laws  of  Wisbuy  as 
an  older  compilation  than  the  Rooles  d'Oleron.  {Emerigon^ 
Traiii  des  Assurances^  pref. ;  Selderij  De  Domino  Maris^  cap. 
24 ;  Manning^  Law  of  Nations^  pp.  13,  14 ;  Azuniy  Droit  Mari-^ 
tim£^  torn.  1,  ch.  4 ;  Story,  Miscellaneous  Writings,  p.  100 ;  Par^ 
dessuSy  Us  et  Coutumes  de  la  Mer,  tom.  1,  caps.  5-11 ;  Bovlay" 
Paty,  Droit  Com.  Mar.,  tom.  1,  pp.  69-76.) 

§  13.  The  Omsolato  del  Mare  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  venerable  monuments  of  early  maritime  jurisprudence. 
Some  have  given  it  a  very  early  date,  and  suppose  it  to  con- 
tain the  maritime  laws  and  usages  of  the  Greek  emperors 
and  of  the  states  and  cities  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean 
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and  adjacent  waters.  They  say  it  was  adopted  at  Rome  as 
early  as  1075,  but  the  researches  of  Pardesaus  and  others 
have  shown  that  its  origin  is  much  more  modern.  The  first 
edition  which  can  now  be  traced  was  published  at  Barcelona 
in  1494.  It  is  regarded  by  critics  as  a  record  of  customs, 
rather  than  an  authorative  code  of  one  or  more  nations.  It 
embraces  not  only  elementary  rules  for  the  construction  of 
civil  contracts  relating  to  trade  and  navigation,  but  also  the 
leading  principles  then  recognized  as  governing  the  maritime 
rights  of  belligerents  and  neutrals  in  time  of  war.  Chapter 
two  hundred  and  seventy  three  of  the  Consolato  contains 
many  of  the  materials  of  the  French  Maritime  Ordoniiance  of 
1681,  and  many  of  its  provisions  and  precepts  ^.re  still  referr- 
ed to  by  writers  on  international  law  arfd  by  judges  of  ad- 
miralty and  prize  courts. 

The  Guidon  de  la  Mer  is  supposed  to  have  been  composed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  merchant  traders  of  the  city  of  Kouen, 
but  the  name  of  its  author,  and  the  date  of  its  first  publica- 
tion have  not  been  preserved.  It  is  commented  on  in  Cleirac's 
work,  entitled  Les  Us  et  Coutumes  de  la  Mer,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1647.  Some  of  the  maritime  laws  of  France  are 
supposed  to  have  been  first  enacted  at  a  very  early  period, 
but  there  is  much  difficulty  in  ascertaining  their  exact  dates. 
Many  of  them  are  incorporated  into  the  celebrated  Ordonnance 
de  la  Marine  of  Louis  XIV.,  published  in  1681.  From  this 
we  date  the  modem  Bystem  of  maritime  and  commercial  law. 
(Emerigtm,  Traiii  des  Assurances^  pref ;  Clairac^  Les  Us  et 
QnUumes  de  la  Mer,  p.  2  et  seq. ;  Manning^  Law  of  Nations, 
p.  12 ;  Wheaian,  Hist  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  60,  67 ;  Azuni,  Droit 
Maritime,  tome.  1,  ch  4,;  Pardessus,  Us  et  Coutumes  de  la  Mer, 
tome  2,  caps.  12, 18 ;  Boulay-Paty,  Droit  Com.  Mar,  tome.  1, 
pp.  59-82 ;  Hixyry,  Miscellaneous  Writings,  p.  100.) 

§14.  The  most  noted  writers,  prior  to  Grotius,  on  mat- 
ters connected  with  international  law,  were  Macchiavelli, 
Victoria,  Soto,  Suarez,  Ayala,  Bolanos,  Bodinus,  Brunus, 
and  Gentilis. 

Uicolo  Macchiavelli  was  born  at  Florence,  in  1469,  and  died 
in  1527.  He  filled  various  political  offices,  as  Chancellor, 
Secretary,  etc.  His  principal  work,  entitled  II  Principe,  was 
probably  not  intended  as  a  mere  scientific  treatise,  but  was 
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written  for  a  particular  person,  and  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing, at  the  time,  a  certain  definite  object.  Its  character  has, 
therefore,  often  been  misconceived  by  commentators.  Mac* 
chiavelli  was  a  man  of  learning  and  talents,  and  his  writings 
on  history  and  politics  had  no  inconsiderable  influence  upon 
his  own  and  succeeding  ages.  Francisco  de  Victoria  was  a 
professor  at  the  University  of  Salamanca.  His  Belectiones 
were  first  published  at  Lyons,  in  1557 ;  they  were  thirteen  in 
number,  but  only  the  fifth  and  sixth  related  to  subjects  of 
international  law.  He  died  in  1633.  Dominico  Soto,  bom 
in  1494,  was  a  pupil  of  Victoria,  and  his  successor  at  Sala- 
manca. His  elaborate  treatise,  entitled  De  Justitia  et  de  Jure^ 
was  published  about  1560.  Francisco  Suarez  was  a  Spanish 
Jesuit,  and  the  mo6t  acute  casuist  of  his  age.  He  was  the 
first  to  point  out,  in  his  treatise  De  Legibus  et  Deo  Legisld- 
^or€,  the  distinction  between  natural  and  consuetudinary  law, 
and  to  show  that  international  law  rested  not  only  on  the 
principles  of  justice,  but  also  on  the  usages  of  nations.  He 
was  born  at  Granada,  in  1548,  and  died  in  1617.  Strange 
to  say,  his  work  is  neither  mentioned  nor  referred  to  by  Gro- 
tins.  Balthazar  Ayala  was  Judge  Advocate  of  the  Spanish 
army  in  the  Netherlands  under  the  Prince  of  Parma,  to 
whom,  in  1581,  he  dedicated  his  treatise  De  Jure  et  Officis 
BelUcis.  Juan  de  Hevia  Bolanos,  was  a  native  of  Ovieda,  in 
the  Asturias,  but  his  celebrated  work,  entitled  Curia  PhUUpicOj 
was  written  in  Peru,  and,  as  he  informs  us,  finished  at  the 
city  of  Los  Reyes,  on  Christmas  eve,  in  1615.  It  is  a  work 
of  great  learning,  and  is  often  referred  to  on  questions  of 
commercial  and  maritime  law.  Jean  Bodin,  or  Johannes 
Bodinus,  as  he  is  usually  called,  was  born  at  Anglers,  in 
France,  in  1580,  and  died  at  Laon,  in  1596.  His  great  work, 
entitled  De  la  BepvAUque,  was  the  first  attempt  at  a  scientific 
treatise  on  politics.  Conrad  Brunus  was  a  German  civilian. 
His  elaborate  treatise,  entitled  De  LegationibuSy  was  first  pub- 
lished at  Mainz,  in  1548.  Albericus  Gentilis  was  born  in 
the  March  of  Ancona,  in  1550,  and  died  at  London  in  1608. 
He  first  studied  in  Germany,  and  afterward  went  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  filled  the  chair  of  jurisprudence  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  His  treatise,  entitled  De  Jure  BeUi^  was 
published  in  1589,  the  titles  to  the  chapters  of  which  run 
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almost  parallel  to  those  of  the  first  and  third  hooks  of  Gro- 
tins.  He  has  the  credit  of  having  first  mapped  off  the  sub- 
ject, afterward  so  ably  treated  by  that  eminent  founder  of 
international  jurisprudence. 

To  the  above  list  we  may  add  the  names  of  Peckius,  a 
Bel^an,  who  published  his  Ad  Rem  NaxUicam^  in  1556,  but 
whose  writings  were  not  collected  and  published  together  till 
1646 ;  of  Straccha,  an  Italian,  and  Santerna,  a  I'ortuguese, 
whose  writings  were*  published  in  the  De  Mercatura  at 
Cologne,  in  1628.  {Manning^  Law  of  Nations^  pp.  17-19,  216; 
WheatoTij  JHxsL  Law  of  Nations^  pp.  34-54 ;  Mackintosh^  Mis- 
ceUaneous  Works,  p.  166 ;  Hallam,  Literature  of  Europe,  pt.  2, 
ch.  4 ;  Grotius,  De  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  Proleg,  §§  37,  38 ;  Encyclo- 
pedia Americana ;  Stort/,  Miscellaneous  Writings,  p.  105 ;  Beat, 
Science  du  Government,  tome  8.) 

§  15.  Hugo  Grotius,  justly  regarded  as  the  founder  of  mod- 
era  international  law,  was  the  most  remarkable  man  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived, — an  age  distinguished  for  men  of  genius 
and  learning.  He  was  born  in  1583  at  Delft,  Holland.  Being 
involved  in  the  persecution  o£the  pensionary  Barnevelt  and 
the  other  Arminians,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of 
LoQvestein,  from  which  he  escaped,  through  the  devotion 
of  his  heroic  wife,  and  took  refuge  in  France.  His  great 
work,  de  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis,  was  published  at  Paris  in  1625. 
He  died  at  Rostock  in  1645.  This  work  has  been  translated 
into  all  languages,  and  has  elicited  the  admiration  of  all 
nations  and  of  all  succeeding  ages.  Its  author  is  universally 
regarded  as  the  great  master-builder  of  the  science  of  inter- 
national jurisprudence.  In  addition  to  his  reputation  as  a 
writer  on  public  law,  he  was  almost  equally  distinguished  as 
a  statesman,  diplomatist,  historian,  and  theologian,  and  as  a 
practical  lawyer  and  eloquent  advocate.  His  works  on  inter- 
national law  have  been  objected  to  for  the  proftision  of  clas- 
sical quotations  and  historical  illustrations,  but  these  defects 
were  necessarily  incident  to  the  particular  period  at  which 
he  wrote.  These  objections  were  answered  by  himself  during 
his  lifetime,  and  subsequently  by  the  able  and  eloquent  pen 
of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  A  more  serious  and  well-founded 
objection  has  been  made  to  his  work,  de  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis, 
for  its  want  of  systematic  arrangement,  and  the  introduction 
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of  questions  and  discussions  which  do  not  properly  belong 
to  the  subject  It  is  characterized  by  profound  thought, 
great  perspicuity,  and  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened  sen- 
timent. Strange,  however,  as  it  may  appear,  the  early  oppo- 
nents of  his  work  charged  him  with  attempting  to  annihilate 
the  three  great  principles  of  the  Roman  law,  ^^Hon^ste  vivere; 
Neminem  laedere;  Suum  cuique  tribuere,''  But  such  prejudice 
and  puny  opposition  were  soon  overcome  when  the  real 
character  of  his  writings  were  understood. 

Although  Grotius  had  dedicated  his  great  work  on  inter- 
national law  to  Louis  XIII.  of  France,  it  was  strangely 
neglected  by  that  king,  who  gave  no  reward  to  the  author, 
Charles  Louis,  Elector  Palatine,  was  the  first  prince  to  appre- 
ciate its  utility,  and  ordered  it  to  be  publicly  taught  in  his 
university  of  Heidelburg.  The  great  Gustavus  is  said  to 
have  found  the  same  pleasure  in  reading  it  as  did  Alexander 
in  perusing  the  poems  of  Homer,  and  honored  the  author  by 
calling  him  to  a  public  employment  in  Sweden.  In  1656,  it 
was  taught  as  public  law  in  the  university  of  Wittemburg, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  ^entury,  was  universally  estab- 
lished as  the  true  fountain-head  of  European  international 
law.  Grotius  wrote  during  the  "thirty  years  war,'* — ^that 
fierce  struggle  for  religious  and  political  liberty  which  was 
terminated  a  short  time  after  his  death  by  an  honorable  peace, 
based  upon  the  principles  which  he  had  so  ably  and  earnestly 
advocated.  ( Wheaton^  Hist,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  64-60 ; 
Ward,  Law  of  Nations,  vol.  2,  chap.  18 ;  Phillim^re,  on  Inter- 
national  Law,  pref, ;  Foley,  Prin.  Moral  and  Pol,  Philosophy^ 
pref. ;  Hallam,  Literature  of  Europe,  vol.  3,  chap.  4 ;  Mack- 
intosh, Miscellaneous  Works,  pp.  25,  126,  166 ;  Schlegel,  Lec- 
tures on  Modem  History,  lee.  16  ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations ^ 
pp.  20-25 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  DroU  des  Gens,  §  12 ;  Garden^ 
De  Diplomatie,  pt.  1.) 


FIFTH   PERIOD  —  FROM   THE   PEACE   OF  WESTPHALIA  TO   THAT   OF 

UTRECHT,   1648-1713. 

§  16.  The  peace  of  Westphalia,  1648,  terminated  the  long 
senes  of  wars  growing  out  of  the  reformation,  and  that 
memorable  struggle  against  the  political  preponderance  of 
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the  house  of  Austria,  which,  lor  thirty  years,  had  devastated 
Germany  and  the  north  of  Europe.  "The  peace  that  was 
at  last  brought  about  by  necessity,"  says  Schlegel,  "consti- 
tuted an  epoch  in  European  history.  It  was  a  great  religious 
pacification — it  was  a  recognition  that  to  terminate  by  arms 
the  dispute  between  the  ancient  faith  and  the  new  doctrines 
was  an  impossibility,  and  it  was  a  settement  of  legal  rela- 
tions between  the  adherents  of  the  one  creed  and  of  the 
other."  It  not  only  gave  greater  religious  tolerance  and 
political  liberty  to  the  people  of  the  older  states,  but  also 
brought  into  existence  new  political  communities  which 
assumed  the  position  of  independent  states.  It  was  con- 
stantly referred  to  in  subsequent  treaties,  and  continued  to 
form  the  basis  of  the  conventional  law  of  Europe  until  the 
French  Revolution. 

Although  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  concluded  the  war  in 
Germany,  it  continued  to  rage  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The 
contest  between  France  and  Spain  was  terminated  by  the 
treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  in  1659 ;  this  was  followed  by  the 
treaties  of  Oliva  and  Copenhagen  in  1660 ;  that  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle  in  1668 ;  that  of  JSTimeguen  in  1678 ;  that  of  Rys- 
wick  in  1677 ;  and  by  that  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  which  virtu- 
ally restored  the  peace  of  Europe.  (  Wheaton^  Hist  Law  of 
NatiaaSy  pp.  69-152 ;  PhilUmore,  on  Ini,  Laio^  vol.  1,  pref. ; 
Schiller  J  HisL  Thirty  Years  War;  Walimann,  Hist  Peace  of 
WeHpJuiUa  ;  Schlegel^  Lectures  on  Mod.  Hist.,  lee.  17,  18.) 

1 17.  The  long  and  bloody  wars  which  intervened  between 
the  peace  of  Westphalia,  1648,  and  that  of  Utrecht,  1713,  and 
the  conventions  and  treaties  by  which  they  were  severally 
suspended  or  tenninated,  gave  rise  to  numerous  questions 
of  international  law,  some  of  which  were  entirely  new  in 
the  history  of  that  science.  Of  the  questions  particularly 
discussed  we  may  mention  those  relating  to  the  indepen- 
dence and  sovereignty  of  states,  the  liberty  of  the  seas,  the 
interpretation  of  treaties,  the  rights  of  conquest  and  of  pre- 
emption, the  theory  of  maritime  prize,  the  law  of  sieges  and 
blockades,  the  belligerent  right  of  visitation  and  search,  and 
the  treatment  due  to  prisoners  of  war.  In  many  of  these 
subjects  a  considerable  advance  was  made  from  the  restricted 
roles  of  the  jtis  gentium  of  the  Bomans,  and  even  from  the 
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more  liberal  principles  established  by  Grotius ;  but  in  others 
the  progress  of  this  branch  of  jurisprudence  scarcely  kept 
pace  with  the  increasing  civilization  of  nations.  ( WheaUrn^ 
HisU  Law  of  Nations^  pp.  69-152;  Phillimore  on  Int.  LaWy 
pref.,  pp  12,  13 ;  Dumont^  Corps  Universel  Dip.,  etc.y  tome  8.) 

'  §  18.  The  principal  writers  on  constitutional  law  immedi- 
ately following  Grotius,  were  Selden,  Hobbes,  Puffendorf, 
Spinoza,  Zouch,  Loccenius,  MoUoy,  Jenkins,  Cumberland, 
Wicquefort,  Rachel  and  Leibnitz. 

John  Selden  was  born  in  Sussex,  England,  in  1584,  and 
died  in  1634.  He  wrote  a  most  able  work  on  the  law  of 
nations,  as  derived  from  the  institutions  of  the  ancient  Jews ; 
but  he  is  better  known  by  his  work  entitled  Mare  Qausum, 
published  in  1635  a«  an  answer  to  the  Mare  Liberum  of  Gro- 
tius. Thomas  Hobbes  was  born  in  Malmesbury,  England, 
in  1588,  and  died  in  1679.  His  work  entitled  De  Cive  was 
published  in  1647.  He  adopted  the  absurd  theory  that  a  state 
of  nature  is  one  of  perpetual  war  in  which  brute  force  super- 
cedes law  and  every  other  principle  of  action.  Samuel  Puf- 
fendorf was  born  in  Saxony  jn  1632,  and  died  at  Berlin  in 
1694.  He  was  professor  of  national  law  at  Laud  and  after- 
wards Secretary  of  State  at  Stockholm.  His  principal  work 
on  public  law,  entitled  De  Jure  Naturae  et  Gentium^  was  pub- 
lished in  1672.  This  treatise  is  far  superior  to  that  of  Grotius 
in  its  plan  and  the  mode  of  reasoning,  but  is  less  practical 
and  original,  and  his  style  is  too  diffuse  to  be  attractive. 
Baruch  Spinoza  was  of  a  Jewish-Portuguese  family,  but 
born  at  Amsterdam  in  1632 ;  he  died  in  1677.  He  published 
a  number  of  political  and  theological  essays  called  Tracts^  in 
some  of  which  he  treated  oi  questions  of  international  law. 
He  agreed  with  Hobbes  that  the  natural  state  of  man  is  one 
of  war,  and  avowed  the  detestable  maxim  that  nations  are 
not  bound  to  observe  their  treaties  any  longer  than  it  may  be 
for  their  interest  to  do  so.  Richard  Zouch  was  bom  at  Ads- 
tey,  Wiltshire,  in  1590,  and  died  in  1660.  He  was  professor 
of  Roman  law  at  Oxford,  England,  and  judge  of  the  High 
Court  of  Admiralty.  His  principal  works  on  public  law, 
written  about  1650,  were  entitled  De  Jure  Fecialiy  Sive  JudU 
do  inter  Gentes^  and  De  Jure  Nautico.  His  writings  are  of 
high  authority  even  at  the  present  day,  and  are  frequently 
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referred  to  by  English  judges  and  publicists,  particularly 
on  questions  of  maritime  law.     Contemporary  with  Zouch 
was    the     Swedish    professor,    Johannes    Loccenius,    who 
wrote  in  1651.     His  principal  work,  entitled  De  Jure  Mari- 
timo  et  Havalij  is  often  quoted  as  authority  both  by  English 
and  continental  writers.     He  was  born  in  1599,  and  died  in 
1677.      Charles  Molloy   published  the  first  edition  of  his 
work,  entitled  De  Jure  Maritimo  et  Navali  in  1666,  and  so 
popular  was  the  book  in  England,  that  in  1769,  it  had  reached 
the  ninth  edition.     He  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  died  in 
1690,     Sir    Leoline  Jenkins  was  a  judge  of  High  Court  of 
Admiralty,  of  England,  and,  although  he  wrote  no  professed 
treatise  on  any  branch  of  public  law,  his  oflicial  opinions  and 
his  letters  (which  have  since  been  published)  have  had  great 
weight  with  English  judges  and  much  influence  upon  the 
decisions  of  the  British  Courts  of  Admiralty.     He  was  born 
in  1625,  and  died  in  1684.     Richard  Cumberland  was  another 
English  writer  of  great  ability,  noted  rather  as  a  philosopher 
than  a  lawyer.     He  was  born  in  1632,  and  died  in  1719.   His 
work,  entitled  De  Legibv^  Naiuralibus^  was  published  in  1672. 
Abraham  de  Wicquefort  was^born  in  Amsterdam,  in  1598, 
and  died  in  1682.     His  work  on  the  law  of  diplomacy,  enti- 
tled U*Ambassadewr  et  ses  functions^  published  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  was  a  work  of  considerable  merit.     Samuel 
Rachel  was  born  in  1628,  and  died  in  1691.     He  was  a  pro- 
fessor in  the   university  of  Kiel,  and  afterward  minister  of 
the  Duke  of  Holstein — Qottorp  at  the  congress  of  Nimiguen. 
His  work,  entitled  De  Jure  Naturae  et  Gentium  was  published 
in  1676,  and  he  was  considered  in  Germany  as  the  founder 
of  a  rival  sect  to  Puffendorf    Baron  Gottleib  Wilhelm  Leib- 
nitz was  born  at  Lejpsic  in  1646,  and  died  in  1716.     He  was 
the  author  of  numerous  works  on  philosophy  and  law,  but 
left  no  complete  treatise  on  international  jurisprudence.   His 
views  on  that  subject  are  found  scattered  through  his  various 
publications  and   correspondence,  and  more  particularly  in 
his  Codex  Juris  Gentium  Dipbmaticus,  published  in  1693. 

To  the  foregoing  list  other  names  scarcely  less  distinguished 
might  be  added  ;  but  our  limits  will  permit  the  mention  of 
only  a  few.  Styptnannus  published  his  Jus  Maritimum  in 
1652;  Euricke  published  his  Jus  Maritimum  Hanseaiium  and 
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other  tracts  about  1667 ;  and  the  De  Navibus  et  Naulo  of  Fran- 
ciscus  Roccus  was  first  published  at  Naples  in  1655.    All  the 
writings  of  Roccus  are  regarded  as  works  of  great  merit. 
The  first  mentioned  of  his  treatises  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  J.  R.  IngersoU  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  published 
In  1809.    Leo  von  Aitzema  is  the  author  of  a  valuable  chro- 
nological sketch  of  events  from  1621  to  1668,  continued  by 
L.  Sylvius  to  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  1697.    It  is  entitled 
Saken  von  Stcei  en  Oorlaghj  (Matters  of  State  and  War.)    John 
Joachim  Zentgravius,  professor  at  Strasburg,  wrote,  about 
1678,  a  work  entitled  De  Origine  VerUate  et  Obligaiione  Juris 
Gentium^  in  which  he  maintained  against  Puffendorf,  the 
existence  of  a  positive  law  of  nations.    Several  writers  on  civil 
law  of  this  period,  have  also  discussed  questions  of  inter- 
national jurisprudence,  and  especially  cases  of  conflict  of 
laws.     Of  these  we  may  mention  the  Lois  doHes  of  Domat, 
first  published  in  1687  ;  Pradectixmes  Juris  Gvilis  of  Huber, 
published  in  1686-1699 ;  and  the  Commentarias  ad  Pandecias 
by  the  younger  Voet  (John),  published  in  1698.    Wiseman's 
Excellence  oT  the  Civil  Law^  was  published  in  London  in 
1686.     {DuponceaUj  Trans,  of  Bynkershoek^  int.  p.  13  et  seq. ; 
Wheaion^  Hist  Law  of  Nations^  pp.  191  et  seq. ;  Mftckeldey^ 
Civil  Law^  pp.  98  et  seq. ;  Encyclopcedia  Americana^  passim  ; 
Manning  J  Law  ofNations^  pp.  25-32 ;  Mackintosh^  Miscellaneous 
Works f  pp.  166-168 ;  Beaiy  Science  du  Gouvemement^  tome  8.) 


SIXTH  PERIOD — ^FROM   THB    PEACE  OF  UTRECHT  TO  THE    END   OF 

THE  SEVEN  TEARS  WAR,  1718-1763. 

§19.  The  peace  of  Utrecht  was  followed  by  the  maritime 
war  between  England  and  Spain  in  1739,  which  extended 
to  France  in  1744 ;  by  the  continental  war  which  grew  out 
of  the  disputed  question  of  the  Austrian  succession :  the 
reigning  houses  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Spain,  Sardinia,  and 
Prussia,  on  the  death,  in  1740,  of  Charles  VL,  (the  last  male 
descendant  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,)  all  claimed,  under 
various  pretexts,  the  entire  or  considerable  portions  of  the 
dominions  which  had  so  long  been  united  under  the  Aus- 
trian sceptre;  and  by  the  seven  years  war  which  Prussia 
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waged  against  the  oombined  forces  of  Austria,  France  and 
Kussia.  This  protracted  and  unequal  struggle  served  to 
develop  the  military  resources  of  Prussia  and  to  display  the 
brilliant  genius  of  the  Great  Frederick.  These  wars  were 
simultaneously  terminated  by  the  treaties  of  Paris  and  Hu- 
bertsburg  in  1768.  {PhUUnwre^  <m  Int.  Law^  pref.,  p.  18 ; 
Whocdcny  HtsL  Law  of  Nations^  pp.  165-261 ;  Mirabeau^  De  la 
MonarcMe  Pruss. ;  lAoydj  HiaU  of  the  Seven  Tears  War.) 

§  20.  During  this  period  the  celebrated  question  of  the 
Silesian  loan  gave  rise  to  important  discussions  on  topics  of 
international  law,  more  especially  with  reference  to  belliger- 
ent rights,  and  the  effects  of  a  declaration  of  war  upon  inter- 
national obligations  previously  contracted.  Great  changes 
were  also  made  during  this  period  in  the  maritime  laws  ot 
nations,  as  regulating  their  commercial  intercourse  both  in 
peace  and  war.  France  approximated  her  maritime  rules 
more  nearly  to  those  of  the  Oonsolato  del  Mare^  while  Great 
Britain  attempted  to  establish  the  doctrine  which  has  since 
been  denominated  the  "  Rule  of  1766,"  and,  as  subsequently 
extended  and  applied,  the  "Rule  of  1789,"  of  subjecting  to 
capture  in  time  of  war  any  neutral  commerce  which  is  not 
open  in  time  of  peace.  Many  questions  relating  to  prece- 
dency and  etiquette  and  to  the  rights  and  priviliges  of  public 
ministers,  growing  out  of  the  increased  intercourse  of  nations, 
were  also  discussed  during  this  period.  However  vain  and 
frivolous  some  of  these  contests  may  now  appear,  they  must, 
nevertheless,  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  an  increasing  respect 
for  the  equality  and  independence  of  sovereign  states. 
( Wheaion,  Hist  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  166-261 ;  Manning^  Law 
of  NaiumSy  pp.  226  et  seq. ,;  Lord  Liverpool,  Discourse,  etc. ; 
Martens,  Causes  (Xkbrks  da  Droit  des  Gens,  tome  2.) 

§  21.  This  period  was  prolific  in  writers  on  international 
law,  or  on  questions  intimately  connected  with  this  branch 
of  public  jurisprudence.  Among  the  most  distinguished  of 
these  writers  we  may  mention  the  names  of  Bynkers- 
hoek,  Wolfius,  Vattel,  Montesquieu,  Heineccius,  Barbeyrac, 
Mably,  Emerigon,  Valin,  Burlamaqui,  Pothier,  Casaregis, 
Real,  Rutherforth,  Tindall,  Hubner,  Abrea  and  Dumont* 

Cornelius  Van  Bynkershoek  was  born  at  Middleburg, 
in  Zealand,  in  1673,  and  died  in  1743.    His  treatise,  entitled 
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De  Dominio  MariSy  was  first  published  in  1702,  but  the  greater 
part  of  his  works  were  written  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 
His  celebrated  QuaesHones  Juris  Publicis  were  published  in 
1737.    He  was  the  most  distinguished  public  jurist  ol  his 
age,  and  his  works  are  still  referred  to  as  authority  on  many 
points.    It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  he  attempted 
to  revive  the  ancient  severities  of  war  with  respect  to  the 
person  and  property  of  an  enemy,  and  this  portion  of  his 
writings  not  only  differs  from  Qrotius,  Puffendorf,  and  others 
who  preceded  him,  but  is  rejected  by  nearly  all  who  have 
followed  him.     Christian  Frederick  Wolf,  or  Wolfius,  as  he 
is  usually  called,  was  bom  at  Breslau  in  1679,  and  died  in 
1754.    His  treatise  called  Jus  Qentiumy  being  an  abridgement 
of  his  great  work  in  nine  volumes,  was  published  in  1749, 
A  French  translation,  by  M.  Formey,  was  published  in  1758, 
under  the  title  of  Principes  du  droit  de  la  Nature  et  des  Qens. 
He  was  the  first  to  distinguish  the  law  of  nations  from  that 
part  of  natural  jurisprudence  which  treats  of  the  rights  and 
duties  of  individuals.    Emmer  de  Vattel  was  born  in  the 
principality  of  Neufchatel  in  1714,  and  died  in  1767.    His 
treatise,  Uhroit  des  Gens^  published  in  1748,  was  based  on  the 
work  of  Wolfius,  but  was  a  great  improvement  on  the  original. 
Although  justly  characterised  by  Mackintosh  as  "  a  diffuse, 
unscientific,  but  clear  and  liberal  writer,"  and  although  a 
large  portion  of  his  treatise  on  the  law  of  nations  is  taken  up 
with  the  discussion  of  questions  which  do  not  properly  belong 
to  the  subject,  he  is  nevertheless  referred  to  as  authority, 
even  at  the  present  day,  by  judges,  diplomatists  and  states- 
men, more  often,  probably,  than  any  other  writer,  not  even 
excepting  Grotius.      The  celebrated  French  philosopher. 
Baron    Charles    de  Secondat  Montesquieu,  published  his 
treatise,  entitled  V  Esprit  des  *Lois,  the  same  year,  1748,  that 
Yattel  published  his  work  on  international  law.    He  was 
born  in  1689,  and  died  in  1755.     Johannes  Gottleib  Hein- 
eccius  was  born  at  Eisenberg  in  1680,  and  died  in  1741. 
Mackintosh  said,  he  is  "  the  best  writer  of  elementary  books 
with  which  I  am  acquainted."    His  work  on  international 
law,  entitled  EUmenia  Juris  Naiurce  et  Gentium,  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1738.    Jean  Barbeyrac  was  born  at  Beziers  in 
1674,  and  died  in  1747.    He  is  best  known  by  his  tranala- 
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tions  into  French  of  the  works  of  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  and 
Bjnkershoek,  to  which  he  added  very  valuable  notes.    The 
Abbe  Gabriel  Bennot  de  Mably  was  born  at  Grenoble  in 
1709,  and  died  in  1785.    Being  refused  permission  to  publish 
in  France,  his  treatise,  entitled  Droit  PubUque  de  VEuropey 
first  appeared  in  Holland  in  1746.    Balthazar  Marie  Emeri- 
gon  was  born  in  Provence  in  1716,  and  died  in  1784.   Besides 
his  great  work  on  maritime  law,  entitled  Traiti  des  Assurances^ 
he  wrote  commentaries  on  parts  of  the  Ordinances  of  1681. 
Rene  Jo8u6  Yalin  was  born  at  Rochelle  in  1695,  and  died  in 
1765.     His   Commentaire  sur  VOrdonnance  was  published  in 
1760,  and  his  IraiU  des  Prises  in  1763.    J.  J.  Burlamaqui, 
an  Italian  by  birth,  and  Professor  of  Natural  and  Civil  Law 
at  Geneva,  published  in  1747  his  admirable  elementary  work, 
entitled  Ihroii  Naturel  et  du  Politique.     This  work  was  repub- 
lished in  1810,  under  the  title  of  Principes  du  Droit  de  la 
Nature  et  des  Gens,  with  notes  by  De  Felice  and  Dupin. 
Robert  Joseph  Pothier  was  born  at  Orleans  in  1699,  and 
died  in  1772.    He  was  the  author  of  several  law  treatises 
which  are  of  the  highest  authority,  and  has  discussed  some 
of  the  laws  of  war,  and  particularly  those  of  maritime  cap- 
ture, in  his   Traiti  de  Propriety.    J.  L.  Maria  de  Casaregis, 
author  of  a  treatise  on   maritime  law,   entitled  Discursus 
Legates  de  Commercio,  was  born  at  Genoa  in  1670,  and  died 
in  1737.     Gaspard  de  Real's  work,  entitled  La  Science  du 
Gouvemement,  the  fifth  volume  of  which  treats  on  international 
law,  was  completed  in  1764,  though  begun  at  an  earlier 
period.     Thomas  Rutherforth,  born  in   1712,  and  died  in 
1771,  published  in  London,  in  1754,  his  commentaries  on 
Grotius,  entitled  Institutes  of  Natural  Law,    Mathew  Tindall, 
born  in  1657,  and  died  in  1733,  published  his  Ussay  concern^ 
tag  the  Laws  of  Nations^  in  London,  in  1734.    Martin  Hubner, 
bom  in  1725,  and  died  in   179o,  published  his  Essai  sur 
VHistoire  du  Droit  Naturel,  in  London,  in  1757,  and  his  treatise, 
De  la  Saisie  des  Bdtimens  Neutres,  at  La  Hay  e,  in  1759.   Joseph 
Antonio  de  Abreu  y  Bertodano  published  at  Madrid,  in 
1740,  his  Coledon  de  los  Tratados  de  Paz,  Allianza,  NeutraUdad^ 
ete.,  beginning  in  1598  and  extending  to  1700.    A  continua- 
tion of  this  work  to  1736  was  published  in  1796.   An  abridge- 
ment was  also  published  about  that  time,  entitled  Prontuario 
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de  los  Traiados  de  PaZy  etc.  Felix  Joseph  Abren  published  at 
Cadiz,  in  1746,  a  valuable  treatise  on  prizes,  entitled  IVaiado 
Juridico-Potitico  sobre  las  Presas,  A  French  translation  ot 
this  work  was  published  in  1758,  and  another  in  1802, 
with  notes  by  Bonnermain.  A  most  valuable  collection  of 
treaties  and  diplomatic  papers  was  made  during  this  period 
by  Jean  Dumont,  Baron  de  Carelscroon.  The  first  four 
volumes  of  this  work  were  published  in  1726,  under  the  title 
of  Corps  Diphmaiique.  Dumont  died  in  1727,  but  four  other 
volumes  prepared  by  him  were  published  after  his  death  by 
Bousset,  who  subsequently  added  a  supplement  of  several 
more  volumes.  ( WheaUm^  HisL  Law  of  Nations^  pp.  165-261 ; 
PhStlmore^  on  Int.  Law^  vol.  8,  pp.  826,  645,  note ;  Encych- 
pijsdia  Americana  ;  Martens ^  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens.,  §  12  ; 
Oarden,  De  Diplomaiie,  pt.  1 ;  Azuniy  Droit  Maritime,  pt.  2, 
ch.  1 ;  Mackintoshy  Miscellaneous  Works,  pt.  171  ;  De  Cussyy 
Droit  Maritime,  tit.  1,  pt.  3,  §  89 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp. 
82-88.)   . 


SEVENTH  PERIOD  —  FROM  THE  SEVEN  TEARS  WAR  TO  THE  FRENCH 

REVOLUTION,  1763-1789. 

§  22.  One  of  the  most  important  events  which  occurred 
in  the  history  of  Europe,  between  the  peace  of  Paris  and 
Hubertsberg,  1763,  and  the  French  Revolution,  1789,  was  the 
partition  of  Poland,  or  rather  the  three  partitions  of  that 
kingdom.  The  first  of  these  was  made  in  1772,  the  second 
in  1793,  and  the  third,  by  which  the  remaining  territories  of 
unfortunate  Poland  were  absorbed .  by  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia,  took  place  in  1795.  The  war  of  Bavarian  succession, 
which  occurred  in  1778,  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Tes- 
chen,  under  the  mediation  and  guarantee  of  France  and 
Russia,  in  1779.  This  was  followed  by  the  mediation  ot 
France  between  the  Emperor  Joseph  11.,  and  the  United 
Provinces,  in  the  question  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  rive 
Scheldt,  which  was  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  in 
1785.  In  1788  Prussia  interfered  in  the  internal  affairs  Oa 
Holland  in  favor  of  William  Y.,  and,  with  an  army  undei 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  overthre\y  the  liberal  party,  and 
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restored  the  Stattholder  to  the  plenitude  of  his  authorily, 
which  was  guaranteed  by  the  tripple  alliance  of  1788  between 
Qreat  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Holland.    This  tripple  alliance 
interfered  between  the  Emperor  Joseph  11.,  of  Austria,  and 
his  revolted  subjects  in  Belgium,  at  the  Congress  of  the 
Hague,  in  1790,  forcing  the  latter  to  submit  to  the  imperial 
authority.     The  same  powers  compelled  Denmark  to  with- 
draw the  cooperation  she  had  furnished  Russia  against  Swe- 
den in  1788,  and  the  war  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of 
Werela,  in  1790.     The  wars  between  Austria  and  the  Porte, 
and  Russia  and  the  Porte,  were  also  terminated  under  the 
mediation  of  the  tripple  alliance,  the  former  by  the  treaty  of 
Szistowe,  in  1791,  and  the  latter  by  the  treaty  of  Jassy,  in 
1792.     But  the  most  important  event  of  this  period  was  the 
revolt  of  the  British  provinces  in  North  America,  and  the 
war  of  the  American  Revolution,  in  which  France  afforded 
material  aid  to  the  revolutionary  party.  •  This  war  was  ter- 
minated by  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  in  1783,  by  which  Great 
Britain  recognized  the  independence  of  her  revolted  colo- 
nies, and  the  United  States  of  America  took  their  place  as  a 
sovereign  state  among  the  nations  of  the  world.     {Ompteday 
Literatur  Volkerrechi;   Wheaiorij  Hist.  Law  of  Nations^  pp. 
269-328 ;  J?oto,  History  of  the  American  Revolution  ;  Grahame^ 
History  of  the  United  States  ;  Bancroft^  History  of  the   Unite  a 
States;  Martens^  Becueil  des  Traitis^  tomes  1-10.) 

§  23.  The  more  important  questions  of  international  law 
agitated  during  this  period,  were  those  in  reference  to  the 
rights  of  sovereignty  and  independence,  arising  out  of  the 
partition  of  Poland  and  the  Bavarian  succession ;  the  right 
of  mediation,  arising  out  of  the  interference  of  the  tripple 
alliance  in  the  wars  of  Russia,  Austria,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  the  Porte;  the  right  of  intervention,  arising  out  of  the 
interference  of  Prussia  in  the  affairs  of  Holland,  and  of  the 
tripple  alliance  in  the  affairs  of  Belgium ;  and  the  right  of 
revolution,  arising  out  of  the  revolt  of  the  British  Provinces 
of  North  America.  Important  questions  of  maritime  juris- 
prudence were  also  agitated  during  this  period,  such  as  the 
rule  of  free  shijps^  free  goods^  which  was  recognized  and 
attempted  to  be  established  by  the  French  ordinance  of 
1778 ;  the  rights  of  neutral  commerce,  declared  by  the  armed 
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neutrality  of  1780;  and  the  abolition  of  privateering,  as 
agreed  upon  by  Prussia  and  the  United  States  in  the  treaty 
negotiated  by  Franklin  in  1785.  {Wheaton^  Hist.  Law  of 
Nations f  pp.  269-828 ;  Franklin^  Life  and  Works j  vol.  2,  p. 
448 ;  MartenSj  Secueil  de  TVaitis,  tomes  1-10  ;  Russell,  Hist. 
Mod.  Europe^  vol.  3 ;  Ompteda^  Literatur  Volkerrecht ;  Roitecky 
Hist,  of  the  Worlds  vol.  3;  Sparks^  Dip.  Cor.  of  the  American 
Revolution  ;  Pitkin^  Civil  and  Pol.  Hist.  U.  States.) 

§  24.  The  most  distinguished  writers  of  this  period,  on 
questions  of  international  law,  were  the  Mosers,  Lampredi, 
Galiani,  Martens,  Mirabeau,  and  Bentham. 

John  Jacob  Moser,  born  in  1701,  and  died  in  1785,  first 
published  a  small  work  on  international  law  in  1750 ;  but 
the  publication  of  his  larger  and  more  celebrated  work,  in 
ten  volumes,  under  the  title  of  Essay  on  the  Modem  Law  of 
European  Nations^  ( Versuch  des  Neuesten  Europaischen  Volker- 
rechtSy)  was  commenced  in  1777  and  completed  in  1780.  He 
bases  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations  on  treaties  and 
usages,  and  contends  that  the  rules  of  that  law  must  be 
inferred  from  examples,  and  cannot  be  applied  a  priori  to  test 
the  validity  of  a  particular  precedent.  His  supplementary 
work,  entitled  Heytrage  zu  den  Europaischen  Volkerrecht,  of 
which  seven  volutnes  had  been  published  in  1781,  was  never 
completed.  F.  C.  de  Moser  published  his  Kleine  SehnfteUy 
in  twelve  volumes,  in  1751,  and  his  Beytrage  zu  dem  Europais- 
chen StattS'Und  Volkerrecht,  in  four  volumes,  in  1772.  Qio 
M.  Lampredi,  an  Italian,  born  in  1761,  and  died  in  1836, 
published  at  Leghorn,  in  1778,  his  Juris  Naturae  et  Gentium, 
in  which  he  incidentally  considered  questions  relating  to  the 
rights  of  belligerents  and  neutrals.  This5  work  was  severely- 
criticised  by  the  Abbe  Galiani.  In  1788  he  published,  at 
Florence,  another  work,  entitled  Comercio  dei  Popoli  Neutrali 
in  tempo  di  Guerra,  in  which  he  returned  the  compliment  by 
criticising  the  work  of  the  Abbe.  This  latter  work,  entitled 
Dei  Doveri  dei  Principi  Neutrali,  etc.,  was  first  published  at 
Naples,  in  1782.  Its  author,  the  Abbe  Fernando  Galiani, 
was  born  in  1728,  and  died  in  1787.  Lampredi's  second 
work  was  translated  into  French  by  Jacques  Peuchet,  and 
published  at  Paris  in  1802,  under  the  title  of  Du  Commerce 
des  Neutres  en  temps  de  Guerre.    George  Frederick  Von  Mar- 
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tens  was  bom  at  Hamburg  in  1756,  and  died  in  1821.  A 
Byllabus  of  bis  lectures  at  the  University  of  Goettengen,  on 
international  law,  was  first  published  in  1785,  but  this  work 
was  afterward  enlarged,  and  published  in  French  in  1788, 
under  the  title  of  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens  Modem  de  V Europe. 
The  subsequent  works  of  Martens  will  be  noticed  in  another 
place.  Count  Honor6  Mirabeau  was  born  in  1749,  and  died 
in  1791.  His  work  on  the  Prussian  Monarchy,  and  his 
speeches  on  great  national  questions  during  the  early  part 
of  the  French  revolution,  have  given  a  world-renown  to  his 
name.  In  his  work,  entitled  Doutes  siir  la  Liberii  de  VEscaut^ 
he  most  ably  defended  the  cause  of  Holland  in  the  question 
of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  which  was  settled  by 
the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau  in  1785.  Jeremy  Bentham  was 
bom  in  1749,  and  died  in  1832.  His  essay  on  international 
law  was  written  at  various  dates  between  1786  and  1789,  but 
he  never  completed  the  work,  these  fragments  being  pub- 
lished at  a  later  period.  His  plan  for  a  perpetual  and  uni- 
versal peace,  although  utterly  impracticable,  has  formed  the 
basis  of  numerous  peace  societies  in  England  and  the  United 
States. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  list  of  distinguished  authors, 
we  will  briefly  refer  to  a  few  others  who  have  written  on  this 
subject.  J.  J.  Neyron  published,  in  1783,  a  small  work  on 
the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  which  was  followed  by 
others.  Charles  T.  Gunther  published,  in  1777,  an  anony- 
mous work  on  this  subject,  which  was  followed,  in  1787  and 
1792,  by  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  his  Miropaisches 
Volkerrechi  in  Friedenszeiten,  (European  law  of  nations  in  time 
of  peace,)  a  work  which  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  C.  H. 
Van  Romer  published  his  Volkerrecht  der  JDutchen  in  1789,  at 
Halle.  Frederick  Aug.  William  Wench  published  the  first 
volume  of  his  Codex  Juris  Gentium  Becentissimi  in  1781,  and 
the  third  in  1796.  Schmass  published,  in  1774,  his  Corpus 
Juris  publici  Academicum,  which  was  augmented  by  Hommel 
in  1794.  We  must  not  conclude  this  list  of  writers  on  inter- 
national law  without  mentioning  the  name  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  the  American  statesman  and  philosopher,  who 
wrote  against  privateering,  and  was  the  negotiator  of  the 
treaty  of  1785,  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia,  for 
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its  suppression.  He  was  born  at  Boston  in  1T06,  and  died 
in  1790.  (  Wheaton,  Hist  Law  of  Natima,  pp.  269-328; 
Mackintosh^  Miscel.  WorkSy  pp.  157-164 ;  MicyclopoecUa  Ameri- 
cana; MartenSf  Precis  du  Droit  des^  CrenSy  §12;  Grardmj  Be 
Diplomatiej  pt.  1;  SparkSy  Life  and  Writings  of  Franklin, ; 
De  Oussyy  Droit  MaritimCy  lib.  1,  tit.  8,  §  39.) 


FROM    THE    BEGINNOa    OP    THE    FRENCH    REVOLUTION    TO    THE 

CONGRESS    OF    VIENNA,    1789,    1816. 

§  26.  The  conflict  of  opinions  and  interests  growing  out  of 
the  events  of  the  French  revolution  engendered  a  war  which 
soon  involved  nearly  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  finally 
embraced  in  its  tortuous  folds  the  sparcely  populated  conti- 
nent of  America.  It  is  not  necessary  to  particularise  here 
each  separate  declaration  of  war,  or  to  notice  the  cause  which 
produced  it  and  the  treaty  by  which  it  was  suspended  or 
finally  terminated.  This  contest  had  its  origin  in  a  violation 
of  the  rights  of  independent  and  sovereign  states,  by  the 
armed  intervention  of  the  allies  in  the  internal  affitirs  of 
France,  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the  efforts  of  the  French 
propagandists  on  the  other,  to  revolutionize  the  governments 
of  other  countries.  The  whole  period — ^from  1789  to  1815— 
is  marked  by  encroachments  on  the  true  principles  of  inter- 
national law,  and  a  total  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the 
smaller  states  was  manifested  by  the  treaties  of  Paris  and 
Vienna,  by  which  the  peace  of  Europe  was  restored.  The  war 
of  1812  between  the  United  States  and  GreatBritain  originated 
in  violations  of  the  maritime  law  of  nations,  by  the  capture 
and  confiscation  of  American  vessels  engaged  in  neutral 
trade,  and  the  impressment  of  American  seamen  on  the  high 
seas,  under  the  pretext  of  exercising  the  right  of  search  for 
British  subjects  by  virtue  of  the  municipal  laws  of  Great 
Britain.  This  war  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 
in  1814,  on  the  basis  of  the  status  quo  ante  beUumy  leaving 
undecided  the  questions  in  which  it  originated.  ( Wheatofiy 
Mist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  345, 425  ;  Mackintoshy  Miscel.  W<yrkSy 
pp.  461-466 ;  Jominiy  Les  Guerres  de  la  Bevolution ;  Joviiniy 
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Vk  PoL  ei  MiL  de  Napoleon ;  Alison^  Hist,  of  Europey  first 
series ;  Armstrong^  Notices  of  the  War  of  1812.) 

1 26.  The  political  discussions  of  this  period  embraced 
almost  the  entire  range  of  diplomacy,  and  questions  were 
agitated  respecting  nearly  every  established  principle  of  the 
hiw  of  nations.  Among  those  of  most  interest  we  may  men- 
tion the  right  of  armed  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
independent  sovereign  states,  growing  out  of  the  French 
revolution  in  1789 ;  the  rights  of  war  with  respect  to  private 
property  on  land,  including  booty,  pillage,  and  military  con- 
tributions ;  the  rights  of  military  occupation  and  conquest ; 
tbe  law  of  sieges  and  blockades ;  the  treatment  due  to  pris- 
oners of  war,  with  the  right  and  duty  of  exchange  ;  and  the 
general  rules  which  should  regulate  the  pacific  intercourse 
of  belligerents.  The  controverted  questions  of  maritime  law 
included  almost  every  right  of  neutral  commerce ;  the  term 
contraband  of  war  was  extended  to  include  nearly  every 
thing  in  which  a  neutral  could  trade  with  profit ;  whole  coasts 
were  blockaded  by  mere  decrees  and  orders  in  council; 
colonial  and  coasting  trade  was  closed  to  neutrals,  their  ves- 
sels were  searched,  and  their  seamen  impressed,  in  virtue  of 
merely  local  and  municipal  laws.  In  fine,  every  imaginable 
pretext  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  destroy  the  commerce  of 
neutral  states,  or  to  force  them  to  abandon  their  neutrality 
and  join  the  dominant  maritime  power  of  Europe  which 
sought,  and  almost  acquired,  the  entire  control  of  the  seas. 
( Wheatarij  Hist  Law  of  Nations^  pp.  845-425 ;  Alison^  Hist 
of  Europe^  first  series ;  Jominiy  Vie  Politique  et  MiL  de  Napo- 
leon ;  Napoleon^  Memoirs  dieiated  at  SL  Helena ;  DueVy  Lec- 
tures on  Insurance,  vol.  1.) 

§  27.  This  was  eminently  a  period  of  action  and  of  great 
events,  rather  than  of  calm  discussion  and  philosophical 
investigation.  Although  questions  of  international  law  were 
frequently  discussed  with  learning  and  ability  in  diplomatic 
correspondence  and  state  papers,  the  works  of  professed 
text-writers  on  this  branch  of  jurisprudence  were  neither 
very  numerous  nor  of  a  very  marked  character.  Neverthe- 
less, there  were  published,  during  this  period,  a  number  of 
works  worthy  of  particular  notice,  and  among  the  authors 
who  wrote  or  published  at  this  time,  we  may  mention  Azuni, 
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Martens,  Kant,  Koch,  Savigny,  Ward,  Maddntosh,  Don, 
Flassan,  Rayneval,  etc. 

Dominico  Alberto  Aznni,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia, (died  1827,)  published  his  Sistema  Universale  dei  Prin- 
cepii  del  Direiio  Maritimo  deWEuropa^  in  1795  ;  but  the  work 
was  afterward  remodeled  and  enlarged,  and  published  in 
French,  in  1797,  under  the  title  of  Droit  Maritime  de  V Europe. 
A  translation,  by  Mr.  Johnson,  was  published  in  New  York, 
in  1806.  George  Frederick  yon  Martens,  who  has  already 
been  mentioned,  published  during  this  period  several  impor- 
tant works  -connected  with  diplomacy  and  the  treaties  cele- 
brated between  the  different  states  of  Europe.  The  great 
German  philosopher,  Emanuel  Kant,  (born  1724,  died  1804,) 
as  a  writer  on  international  law,  properly  belongs  to  this 
period,  although  a  portion  of  his  works  were  published  at 
an  earlier  date.  That  part  of  his  works  relating  to  the  law 
of  nations,  was  translated  into  French  and  published  in  Paris 
in  1814,  under  the  title  of  TraiU  du  Droit  des  Gens,  Like 
Bentham,  he  advocated  a  project  of  perpetual  peace,  founded 
upon  a  confederation  of  free  states.  His  principles  have 
been  ably  contested  by  Hegel.  Christopher  G.  Koch,  a 
native  ot  Alsace,  (born  1737,  died  1813,)  published,  in  1796, 
his  Abrigi  de  VHistoire  des  Traitis  de  Paix.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  historical  collections.  Frederick  Charles 
Savigny,  a  native  of  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  (born  1779,) 
belonged  to  what  is  called  the  historical  school  of  German 
lawyers.  His  work  on  the  Law  of  Possession^  was  written 
in  1803,  but  his  History  of  the  Roman  Law  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  was  not  published  till  1816.  All  his  writings  are 
rather  of  a  historical  than  a  philosophical  character.  Robert 
Phimmer  Ward,  an  English  author,  (born  1765,  died  1846,) 
published,  in  1795,  his  History  of  the  Law  of  Nations  in  Europe^ 
from  the  time  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  time  of  Qro- 
tius ;  it  is  a  work  of  great  ability.  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
another  English  writer  of  note,  delivered  a  course  of  lectures 
in  1797,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall,  on  the  Law  of  Nature  arid 
Nations;  but  the  subject  being  unattractive  to  an  English 
auditory,  only  the  Introductory  Discourse  was  published.  It 
is  found  in  his  Miscellaneous  Works,  and  contains  an  admira- 
ble review  and  criticism  of  the  works  of  other  publicists. 
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Don  Ramon  li&zaro  de  Dou  y  de  Ba8861s,  a  Spanish  author, 
published,  in  1802,  his  work  entitled  Instiiuciones  del  Derecho 
Publico  GeneraL  J,  M.  Q6rard  de  Rayneval,  a  native  of 
Alsace,  (born  1736,  died  1812,)  first  published  his  work,  enti- 
tled Institutions  du  Droit  de  la  Nature  et  des  Gens^  in  1803.  M. 
de  Flassan,  a  native  of  France,  published  in  1811,  his  His- 
toire  General  de  la  Diplomatie  Francaisey  and,  in  1814,  his  His- 
ioire  du  Congress  de  Vienne.  Thomas  Hartwell  Home,  an 
English  author,  published,  in  1803,  a  Compendium  of  Admi- 
ralty Decisions^  and,  subsequently,  a  Treatise  on  Diplomacy.  J. 
Jouflfroy  published,  in  1806,  his  Droit  des  Gens  Maritime  Vhi- 
versel,  F.  J.  Jacobson  published,  in  1804,  his  Handbuch 
uber  das  praktische  Seerechtj  etc.,  and,  in  1816,  his  work,  enti- 
tled Seerecht  das  Kreigs  und  des  FriedenSy  etc.  A  translation 
of  this  work,  by  William  Frick,  was  published,  in  Baltimore, 
in  1818.  J.  N.  Tetens  published,  in  1805,  a  work  on  the 
reciprocal  rights  of  belligerents,  and,  in  1811,  Count  Mer- 
lin published  his  valuable  Bepertoirey  which  has  since  been 
greatly  enlarged.  De  Steck  published,  in  1790,  his  Fssay 
sur  les  Consuls.  Warden,  United  States  Consul  General  in 
France,  published,  in  1815,  a  valuable  work  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, which  was  translated  into  French  by  Barr^re.  John 
E.  Hall  published,  in  Baltimore,  in  1809,  a  treatise  on 
Admiralty  Practice,  in  which  he  embodied  a  translation  of 
Gierke's  PraxiSy  which  was  first  published  in  latin,  in  1679. 
Bobiuson  published  his  Collectanea  Maritimay  in  London,  in 
1801.  Marin  published  his  Derecho  Natural  y  de  GenteSy  in 
1800.  {Alisany  Hist,  of  Europey  first  series  ;  Jominiy  Vie  Poli- 
tique et  Mil.  de  Napoleon;  Napier y  Hist.  Peninsular  War;  ThierSy 
Hist  Rev.  Con.  and  Empire ;  De  Cussyy  Droit  Maritime,  lib.  1, 
tit.  8,  §39;  Hoffmany  Legal  Studies,  title  9;  Wheaton,  Hist. 
Law  of  NationSy  pp.  345-425.) 

§  28.  But  any  deficiency  in  the  number  and  character  of 
professed  writers  on  public  law  during  this  period  is  more 
than  compensated  for  by  the  decisions  of  judicial  tribunals  on 
questions  of  international  law,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
maritime  law  of  nations,  the  opinions  delivered  by  the  judges 
being  often  characterized  by  profound  learning  and  great 
legal  ability.  Of  the  English  judges  of  admiralty  and  prize, 
Sir  William  Scott,  afterward  Lord  Stowell,  was  unquestion- 
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ably  the  most  able  and  the  most  distinguished,  Mr.  Duer 
very  j lastly  remarks:  "In  the  same  sense  in  which  Lord 
Mansfield  is  usually  termed  the  fether  of  commercial  law  in 
England,  Sir  William  Scott  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  law  of  maritime  capture.  Its  principles,  it  is. 
true,  had  been  stated  by  the  great  writers  on  public  law — 
Grotius,  Puffendorf,  Vattel,  and  Bynkershoek — ^but  they 
were  stated  in  terms  so  loose  and  general,  as  rendered  them 
too  liable  to  be  differently  understood  and  applied  by  differ 
ent  nations.  It  is,  by  a  series  of  judicial  decisions,  in  the 
prize  courts  of  England  and  of  the  United  States,  and  prin- 
cipally by  those  of  Sir  William  Scott,  that  these  principles 
have  been  rendered  clear,  definite,  and  stable;  by  their 
extended  application,  in  practice,  have  been  rescued  from  the 
domain  of  theory,  and  by  successive  elucidations  and  varied 
illustration,  have  been  expanded  and  wrought  into  a  consist- 
ent, harmonious,  and  luminous  system.  The  opinions  of 
Sir  William  Scott,  the  chief  architect  of  this  noble  structure, 
are  those,  not  merely  of  a  jurist,  but  of  a  scholar,  philoso- 
pher, and  statesman ;  and  they  are  as  much  distinguished  by 
the  beauties  of  their  composition,  as  by  their  sagacity  and 
learning,  and  comprehensive  views."  {Duer  on  Insurance^ 
vol.  1,  pp.  746, 747;  Manning,  Law  of  NaticnSy-pp.  45-47 ;  PhiUU 
more,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  pref.,  pp.  21,  22 ;  Story,  MisceUanC" 
ous  Writings,  p.  282 ;  Hoffman,  Legal  Studies,  vol,  2,  pp.  458 
et  seq.) 


NINTH  PERIOD — FROM  THE  CONGRESS  OP  VIENNA  TO  THE  TREATY 

OP  WASHINGTON,  1815-1842. 

§  29.  Europe,  exhausted  by  the  great  wars  of  the  French 
revolution  and  empire,  which  were  terminated  by  the  treaties 
of  Paris  and  Vienna,  in  1814  and  1815,  enjoyed  a  long  period 
of  general  peace,  interrupted  only  by  the  internal  revolu- 
tions of  Greece,  France,  Belgium,  Poland,  etc.,  and  the  war 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  which  was  terminated  by  the 
treaty  of  Adrianople  in  1829.  These  wars,  however,  were 
too  limited  in  their  extent  and  too  temporary  in  their  char- 
acter to  disturb  the  general  tranquility  of  nations.     The  lea 
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fions  of  the  past  had  taught  the  allies,  and  particularly  Great 
Britain,  the  impolicy  of  dictating  to  others  the  foi^pi  and 
character  of  their  government,  or  the  person  of  their  ruler ; 
and  when  France,  in  1830,  revolted  and  dethroned  her  king, 
again  exiling  the  Bourbons  whom  the  allies  had  forced  her 
to  receive  in  1815,  she  was  permitted  to  form  her  own  gov- 
ernment and  select  her  own  sovereign  without  molestation 
or  foreign  interference.    The  same  regard  for  the  principles 
of  international  law,  and  the  rights  of  sovereign  states,  was 
not  shown  in  some  other  cases ;  but  the  right  of  intervention 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  states,  where  not  justified  or 
required  by  existing  treaties,  was  not  only  not  claimed,  but 
expressly  denied  by  British  statesmen.    In  America,  during 
this  period,  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  provinces,  following 
the  example  of  their  northern  neighbors,  revolted  against  the 
governments  of  the  mother  countries,  and,  after  a  contest  of 
many  years,  succeeded  in  establishing  their  independence, 
and  assumed  the  position  and  rank  of  sovereign  states.    The 
United  States,  profiting  by  the  long  peace  to  people  her  wide 
domain  by  European  immigration,  and  to  build  up  her  com- 
mercial marine  by  unrestricted  trade  with  other  countries, 
rapidly  became  a  formidable  rival  to  the  great  maritime  pow- 
ers of  Europe.    But  the  treaty  of  Ghent  had  left  undecided 
the  important  questions  which  had  been  involved  in  the  war 
with  Great  Britain  in  1812,  and  new  causes  of  difliculty  were 
continually  arising  between  the  two  countries.     The  latter 
forbore,  it  is  true,  any  attempt  to  visit  and  search  American 
ships  for  her  own  seamen,  but  claimed  the  right  to  visit  such 
vessels  on  the  high  seas  in  order  to  determine  their  character 
and  ascertain  if  they  might  not  be   engaged  in  the  slave 
trade.     Moreover,  the  dispute  with  respect  to  the  northeast- 
em  boundary,  and  the  capture  and  destruction  of  the  "Car- 
oline" on  the  Canadian  frontier  by  British  forces,  within 
American  territorial  jurisdiction,  so  involved  the  relations 
of  the  two  countries,  and  so  embittered  the  feelings  of  both 
nations,  that  war  seemed  almost  inevitable.    But  cooler  and 
wiser  counsels  prevailed,  and  most  of  these  points  of  dispute 
were  happily  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Washington  in  1842. 
(  Wheaton,  Hist.  Law  of  Nations^  pp.  425-758 ;  Alison,  Hist,  of 
Europe,  second  series ;  Capefigue,  Hist  de  la  Eesioraiion  ;  Cape- 
fgue,  L' Europe  depuis  ravenement  du  roi  Louis  Philippe.) 
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The  more  important  questions  of  international  law,  agitated 
during  this  period,  were  the  right  of  armed  intervention,  as 
in  the 'case  of  Naples,  Spain,  Greece  and  Belgium ;  the  right 
of  forcible  annexation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland;  the  internal  and  external  rights  of  confederated 
states,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Germanic  and  Swiss  Confedera- 
tions ;  the  rights  of  sovereign  and  independent  states  to 
change  their  government,  as  in  the  case  of  France,  Belgium, 
etc. ;  the  free  navigation  of  great  rivers  which  divide  or  run 
through  different  states,  as  the  Rhine,  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
Mississippi,  etc. ;  the  right  of  territorial  jurisdiction  over 
inland  waters,  as  the  Black  Sea,  the  Dardanelles,  the  Bos- 
phorus,  etc. ;  the  right  of  colonial  revolution  and  indepen- 
dence, as  in  the  case  of  Mexico  and  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese provinces  of  South  America ;  the  right  of  visitation 
on  the  high  seas  in  time  of  peace  to  search  for  slavers ;  and 
the  inviolability  of  neutral  territory,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
destruction  of  the  steamer  "  Caroline**  by  British  forces, 
within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
Another  question  agitated  during  this  period,  and  most 
warmly  discussed  in  the  British  Parliament,  was  the  right  of 
the  people  of  one  state  to  assist,  intime  of  peace,  the  insurgent 
colonies  of  another  state.  This  question  arose  with  respect 
to  the  exj)editions  fitted  out  in  England  in  aid  of  the  insur- 
gents of  Spanish  America — expeditions  similar  in  character 
to  those  which  in  the  next  period  were  organized  in  the 
United  States,  and  generally  known  as  "  filibuster  expedi- 
tions." Laws  were  passed,  nominally  to  prohibit  them,  but 
these  laws  were  a  mere  dead  letter  upon  the  statute-books. 
In  addition  to  the  men,  arms  and  munitions  of  war  furnished 
by  Great  Britain,  it  is  estimated  that  she  advanced,  in  loans  to 
the  revolutionary  governments  of  South  America,  between 
1820  and  1840,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
pounds  sterling,  nearly  all  of  which  was  lost  by  the  faith- 
lessness and  insolvency  of  the  governments  and  states 
which  received  it.  The  entire  loss  of  Great  Britain  by 
these  advances,  and  the  reaction  produced  thereby  in  1825, 
is  estimated  at  three  hundred  millions  pounds  sterling,  or 
fifteen  hundred  millions  of  dollars  !  Moreover,  the  export 
trade  from  Great  Britain   to  America,    (exclusive  of  the 
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United  States)  which,  in  1809,  before  these  revolutions 
began,  was  eighteen  millions,  fourteen  thousan^i,  two 
hundred  and  nineteen  pounds,  had  sunk,  in  1827,  to  one 
million  two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  pounds,  and 
even,  in  1842,  had  only  reached  two  millions  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds!  *' Such,"  says  Alison,  "have  been  the 
effects,  even  to  the  immediate  interests  of  England,  of  her 
iniquitous  attempt  to  dismember,  by  insidious  acts  in  peace, 
the  dominioils  of  a  friendly  and  allied  power !  ProviSence 
has  a  just  and  sure  mode  of  dealing  with  the  sins  of  men, 
which  is,  to  leave  them  to  the  consequences  of  their  own 
actions."  That  the  aids  thus  afforded  by  Great  Britain,  or 
rather,  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  government 
pretended  to  discountenance  and  oppose  it,  were  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  plainest  maxims  of  international  law,  no  one  will 
venture  to  deny.  In  this  case  at  least,  punishment  'followed 
close  upon  the  commission  of  the  crime  !  ( WheatoUy  Hist  Law 
ofNalionSy  pp.  425-758 ;  AUson,  Hist,  of  Europe,  ch.  67,  §§  47- 
91 ;  Alison,  HisL  of  Europe,  Second  Series,  ch.  4,  §§  103-106.) 

§  31.  Among  the  authors  of  this  period  who  have  treated 
of  matters  connected  with  international  law,  we  may  men- 
tion the  names  Kamptz,  Kluber,  Hegel,  Wheaton,  Kent, 
Story,  Manning,  Bello,  Pfeiffer,  C.  D.  Martens,  Garden,  Par- 
dessus,  etc. 

C.  A.  Von  Kamptz  published  at  Berlin,  in  1817,  his  Neve 
IMeratur  des  Volkerrecht.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the  work 
of  Ompteda,  and  the  two  form  a  valuable  history  of  the  law 
of  nations.  Jean  Louis  Kluber,  (born  1762,  died  1837,)  first 
published  his  Droit  des  Gens  Modeme  d  V Europe,  in  1819 ;  a 
German  edition,  entitled  Europaisches  Volkerrecht,  was  pub- 
lished in  1821,  and  an  enlarged  edition  of  the  French  work, 
in  1831.  Kluber  was  the  author  of  numerous  other  works 
connected  with  international  jurisprudence.  George  Wil- 
liam Frederick  Hegel,  a  native  of  Stuttgard,  (bom  1770,  died 
1831,)  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  works  on  philosophy 
and  law,  in  one  of  which  he  most  ably  refutes  the  political 
theories  of  Kant.  His  Elements  of  Right,  or  the  Basis  of  Nat- 
ural Law  and  Political  Science,  {Grundeinien  des  Rechts,  oder 
Naturrecht  itnd  Siaatswissenschaft  in  Grundrisse,)  was  published 
at  Berlin  in  182L  Henry  Wheaton,  an  American  author, 
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(bora  1T85,  died  1848,)  published  the  first  edition  of  his  Me- 
merits  of  International  Law  in  1836.  This  work  was  after- 
ward greatly  enlarged  and  improved.  Ho  had  previously 
written  on  the  Ixiw  of  Captures^  and  subsequently  he  pub- 
lished several  important  works  on  international  jurispru- 
dence. James  Kent,  another  American  writer,  (born  1763, 
died  1847,)  published,  in  1826,  the  first  volume  of  his  Cbm- 
mentarks  on  Aw^rcan  LaWy  which  briefly,  but  most  ably,  dis- 
cusses the  fundamental  principles  of  international  law  ;  the 
entire  work  was  not  completed  till  1830.  Joseph  Story,  one 
of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
(born  1779,  died  1845,)  published,  in  1834,  his  Commentaries  on 
the  Conflict  of  LawSy  in  which  he  examines  many  important 
questions  of  international  jurisprudence.  William  Oke 
Manning,  an  English  author,  published,  in  1839,  his  excel- 
lent work,  entitled  Commentaries  on  the  Laic  of  Nations. 
Andrfes  Bello,  a  native  of  V"enezuela,  published,  in  1832,  in 
Chili,  a  valuable  and  able  elementary  work,  entitled  Princi- 
pios  del  Derecho  Intemacional.  B.  W.  Pfeiffer  published,  in 
1819,  his  In  Weifem  sind  Begenrungs-hundleungen,  etc.,  and  in 
1823-1841,  his  Das  Becht  des  Kregseroberung,  etc.  These 
works  are  valuable  for  containing  learned  discussions  of  cer- 
tain questions  not  treated  of  in  other  modern  works  on  pub- 
lic law.  Charles  de  Martens  published,  his  Manuel  Diplo- 
matiqite, /in  1822,  his  Causes  Celebres  du  Droit  des  Gens,  in 
1827,  and  his  Guide  Diplomatique^  in  1832.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  several  other  works.  Count  de  Garden  published, 
his  JVaitS  Compkt  de  Diplomatie,  in  1833.  J.  M.  Pardessus, 
commenced,  in  1828,  the  publication  of  his  Collection  de  Lois 
MaritimeSy  but  the  entire  work  was  not  completed  till  1845. 
The  first  two  volumes  was  subsequently  published  separately, 
under  the  title  of  Us  et  Coutumes  de  la  Mer.  P.  S.  Boulay- 
Paly  published,  in  1821-3,  his  Cours  de  Droit  Commercial 
Maritime.  Count  d*  Hauterive,  and  Baron  De  Cussy,  begun, 
in  1834,  the  publication  of  their  Becueil  des  Traiiis  de  Com- 
merce. Professor  De  Felice  published,  in  1830,  his  Legons 
de  Droit  de  la  Nature  et  des  Gens.  Professor  Cotelle  pub- 
lished, in  1819,  a  volume,  entitled  Droit  de  la  Nature  et  des 
Gens.  Frederick  Salfield  published,  in  1883,  his  Handbuch 
des  Positiven  Volkerrechts^  an  elementary  work  of  considera- 
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ble  merit,     The  posthumous  work  of  G.  de  "Wal,  entitled 
Inleldning  tot  de  Wetenschap  van  hei  Europesche  Volkeregt,  was 
published  in  1835.     M.  Shafher's  work,  on  the  development 
of  private  international  law,  {Entwuklung  des  Iniemationalen 
PritatrechtSy)  was  published  in  1841.     H.  Ahrens'  Cours  de 
Droit  Nafurel^  was  first  published  in  1840 ;  it  soon  passed 
through  several  editions,  and  was  translated  into  various  lan- 
guages.    M.  S.  F.  Schoel  published,  in  1817  and  1818,  his 
Histoire  Abrigie  des  Traitis  de  paix.    Laget  de  Podio  pub- 
lished, in  1826,  his  Jurisdiction  des  Consuls  de  France.    Borel 
published,  in  1831,  an  enlarged  edition  of  his  work,  entitled 
De  VOrigine  et  des  Fonctions  des   Consuls^  which   originally 
appeared  in  Russia  in  1807.     The  fourth  volume  of  Alexan- 
der de  Miltitz'  Manuel  des  Consuls,  appeared  in  1839 ;    the 
death  of  the  author  prevented  the  completion  of  the  work. 
Jose  Ribiera  dos  Santos,  and  Jose  Feliciano  de  Castilho-Bar- 
reto  published,  in  1839,  a  valuable  work  in  two  volumes, 
entitled   Traiti  da  Consulat.     Schmolz  published,  at  Berlin, 
in  1817,  his  Europaisches  Volkerrecht.     Gagern  published,  at 
Lepsic,   in    1840,  a  work,  entitled    Critik  des   Volkerrechts. 
Miruss  publishad,  at  the  same  place,  in  1838,  his  work,  enti- 
tled Das  Seerechty  ect.     Pitkin's  political  and  civil  history  of 
the  United  States  was  published  in  1828. 

Some  of  the  historical  writers  of  this  period,  in  describing 
the  political  events  of  that  which  preceded,  have  discussed, 
incidentally,  but  with  marked  ability,  some  of  the  great 
questions  of  inteniational  law  which  grew  out  of  the  mem- 
orable wars  following  the  French  revolution.  Among  the 
historical  writings  of  this  character,  we  may  mention  those 
of  Baron  Jomini,  Mathieu  Dumas,  Foy,  Thiers,  Clausewitz, 
Koch,  Burlow,  the  Archduke  Charles,  Napier,  Pelet,  Guvion 
8aint-Cyr,  Snchet,  etc.  The  Memoires  dictated  by  Napoleon 
at  8t  Helena  to  Gourgaud,  Montholon  and  others,  contain 
many  striking  remarks  upon  questions  of  international  law 
which  had  been  agitated  in  Europe  during  his  reign.  (  Wheat- 
(ni,  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  749-758 ;  Manning,  Law  of 
NaUcm,  pp.  89-56 ;  PhiUimore,  on  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  pp.  681, 
6&S,  notes ;  MartenSy  Guide  Diplomatique^  tome.  1.,  Bib.  Dip.) 
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TEm^H    PBRIOD  —  FROM    THE   TREATY    OF    WASHINGTON    TO    THE 
CIVIL   WAR  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES,   1842-1861. 

§  32.  Among  the  most  important  events  which  occurred  in 
Europe  during  this  period,  we  may  mention  the  revolution 
in  France,  which  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  the  younger 
house  of  the  Bourbons,  the  restoration  of  the  fiamily  of  the 
Bonapartes,  and  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment of  Napoleon  III. ;  the  abortive  attempts  at  insurrection 
and  revolution  in  Italy ;  the  revolt  in  Hungary  and  the  com- 
plete subjugation  and  absorption  of  that  nation  by  Austria, 
through  the  assistance  and  armed  intervention  of  Russia; 
the  Crimean  war  between  Russia  on  one  side,  and  France, 
Great  Britain,  Sardinia  and  the  Porte  on  the  other ;  the  Ital- 
ian war  between  Austria  and  the  allied  forces  of  France, 
and  Sardinia,  and  its  appendix,  the  revolution  and  consolida- 
tion of  Italy. 

The  wars  waged  by  France  in  Africa,  by  Russia  in  Asia, 
by  Great  Britain  in  India,  and  by  France  and  Great  Britain 
in  China  and  Syria,  and  by  Spain  against  Morocco,  do  not 
properly  come  within  the  limits  of  this  historical  sketch. 
In  America  the  most  noted  events  were  the  revolt  of  Texas 
from   Mexico  and  its  \oluntary  annexation  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  war  which  resulted  therefrom  between  the  two 
republics.    This  war  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo  in  1848,  by  which  Mexico  ceded  to  the  United 
States  a  large  portion  of  her  territory.     The  restoration  of 
peace  was  followed  by  the  disbanding  of  large  bodies  of 
undisciplined  troops,  whose  restless  spirits,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  designing  and  unprincipled  men,  sought  occupation  in 
the  lawless  and  disastrous  expeditions,  which  were  fitted  out 
in  different  parts  of  the  United  States  against  Cuba,  Lower 
California,  Sonora  and  Nicaragua,  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Filibuster  Expeditions,     (Presidents'  Messages  and 
CoTig.  Documents^  on  the  War  with  Mexico ;  Alison^  Hist  of 
Europey  second  series ;  Capefigue^  Depuis  Louis  Philippe^  etc.) 

§  38.  The  more  important  questions  of  international  law 
agitated  during  this  period  in  America  were,  the  right  of 
jurisdiction  over  arms  of  the  sea,  arising  out  of  the  fishery 
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qaestion  on  the  northeastern  coast  adjacent  to  the  British 
and  American  possessions ;  the  rights  of  secession  and  an- 
nexation, as  in  the  case  of  Texas ;  the  rights  of  military 
occupation  and  of  conquest,  as  in  the  case  of  Mexican  ports 
and  in  territories  possessed  by,  and  ceded  to  the  United 
States  ;  the  rights  of  neutrality  and  of  embassy,  as  in  th^  case 
of  British  enlistments  in  the  United  States,  and  the  conse- 
quent dismissal  of  the  British  minister  and  consuls ;  the 
character  of  unauthorised  military  expeditions  by  citizens  of 
one  state  against  those  of  another,  when  the  governments  of 
the  two  countries  are  at  peace  with  each  other,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  various  filibuster  expeditions  upon  Cuba,  Mexico  and 
.  Central  America ;  the  proposed  treaty  for  the  protection  of 
Cuba,  and  a  guarantee  by  Great  Britain,  France  and  the 
United  States,  of  the  status  quo  in  the  West  Indies ;  thus 
introduciug  into  America  the  principle  of  supervision,  inter- 
vention, and  balance  of  power,  which  now  prevails  in  Europe ; 
and  the  right  of  intervisitation  of  ships  on  the  high  seas  in 
time  of  peace,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.     (Phit- 
ImorCy  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  1,  pp.  46&-466 ;  Marcy^  Dip.  Correspon- 
denecy  Chng^  Docs.  ;  Everett^  Letter  of  Dec.  Isty  1862,  Cong. 
Docs ;    Presidents    Messages^    Dec.  1866-67-68 ;    Wheatfrn^ 
Elem.  Int.  L&Wj  pt.  2,  ch.  1,  §  8,  note.) 

§34.  The  questions  of  international  law  most  agitated 
during  this  period  in  Europe  were  those  respecting  the  right 
of  armed  intervention  by  one  state  in  the  internal  affitirs  of 
another,  arising  out  of  the  revolutions  in  France,  Italy,  Ger- 
many and  Hungary;  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe,  arising  out  of  the  encroachments  of  Russia 
upon  the  territory  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  her  manifest 
intention  to  enlarge  her  dominions  by  the  absorption  of 
Turkey ;  and  similar  encroachments  of  Austria  in  Italy ;  the 
law  oi  sieges  and  blockades,  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals, 
the  question  of  contraband,  of  neutral  goods  in  enemy  ships, 
and  of  enemy  goods  in  neutral  ships,  arising  out  of  the  war 
of  the  Crimea  between  Russia  and  the  western  powers ;  the 
right  of  foreign  enlistment  in  neutral  territory  and  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  embassy,  as  in  the  case  of  the  British 
minister  and  consuls  in  the  United  States,  and  of  the  British 
minister  in  Spain ;  the  abolition  of  privateering,  and  the 
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geneml  policy  of  changing  the  conventional  law  of  nations 
with  respect  to  maritime  capture,  so  as  to  conform  to  the 
modem  rules  of  war  upon  land,  as  proposed  by  the  United 
States  to  the  maritime  states  of  Europe  ;  the  rights  of  bellig- 
erents on  land,  and  of  conquest,  as  in  the  Italian  war,  and 
the  cession  to  France  and  transfer  to  Sardinia  of  Lombardy  ; 
and  the  rights  of  other  sovereign  and  dependent  states  of 
Italy,  as  connected  with  the  right  of  intervention  and  the 
equilibrium  of  power  in  Europe.  {PhilUmore,  on  InL  IxiWj 
vol.  3,  pref. ;  Marct/y  Letter  to  Count  Sartiges  Cong.  Doc; 
WheaUm^  JElem.  InL  Law^  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §  11,  note  ;  Webster^  the 
works  of  J  vol.  6,  pp.  488-606.). 

§36.  The  present  period  has  been  exceedingly  prolific  in. 
works  which  are  professedly  devoted  to  international  law, 
or  which  treat  of  subjects  connected  with  that  branch  of 
legal  science.     We  will  proceed  to  mention  some  of  the 
more  important  of  these  publications. 

Henry  Wheaton  published,  in  1842,  his  essay  on  the  Bight 
of  Visitation  and  Search^  and,  in  1846,  his  History  of  the  JLaw 
of  Nations,  based  on  a  memoire  previously  published  in 
French,  and  submitted  to  the  Institute  of  France.  James 
Beddie  published,  in  1842,  his  Inquiries  in  International  Law, 
and  subsequently,  his  Researches  Historical  and  Critical  in 
Maritime  International  Law,  Archer  Poison,  in  1848,  pub- 
lished a  work,  entitled  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Nations. 
Bichard  Wildman  published,  in  1849,  a  valuable  work,  enti- 
tled Institutes  of  International  Law.  John  Westlake  pub- 
lished, in  1868,  a  most  excellent  Treatise  on  Private  Interna- 
tional  Law.  Wm.  Beach  Lawrence  published,  in  1866,  an 
edition  of  Wheaton's  Elements  of  International  Law,  with 
introductory  remarks  and  valuably  notes,  and  in  1869,  an 
Essay  or  historical  sketch  of  the  right  of  Visitation  and  Search. 
Bobert  Phillimore  published,  in  1847,  a  valuable  little  work, 
entitled  2  he  Laws  of  Domicile  and  in  1864-6,  his  learned  and 
elaborate  treatise,  entitled  Commentaries  of  International  Lam. 
George  Bowyer  published,  in  1864,  his  Commentaries  on  Uni- 
versal Public  Law,  in  which  many  questions  of  international 
law  are  fuUy  discussed.  Of  continental  works,  we  may  men- 
tion the  following :  L.  B.  Hautefeuille  published,  in  1848, 
hia  v^uable  worl^,  entitled  Droits  et  Devoirs  des  Nations  Neu- 
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tres  en  Temps  de  Guerre  Maritime.  A  second  and  enlarged 
edition  was  published  in  1858.  Theodore  Ortolan  pub- 
lished, in  1845,  RigUs  Internationales  et  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer, 
Eugene  Ortolan  published,  in  1845,  Des  Moyens  d^acquerir  le 
Domine  Tntemational.  Faelix  published,  in  1843,  his  Iraiti 
du  Droit  International  PiivL  G.  Masse  published,  in  1844, 
his  work,  entitled  Le  Droit  Commercial^  etc.  A.  de  Pistoye, 
and  Charles  Duverdy,  published,  in  1855,  their  elaborate 
work,  entitled  TVaiii  des  Prises  Maritimes.  Baron  Ferdi- 
nand De  Cussy,  published  his  Dictionnaire  du  Diplomate  et  du 
Consul^  in  1846 ;  his  Biglements  Consulaires,  in  1851 ;  his 
Phases  et  Causes  CiUbres  du  Droit  Maritime  des  Nations^  in 
1856 ;  and  his  Precis  Historique  des  Evenements  PoUtigues,  in 
1859.  Louis  Pouget  published,  in  1858,  Principes  de  Droit 
Maritime  ;  and  the  same  year,  Aldriek  Caumont,  published 
his  Dictionnaire  Universel  du  Droit  Maritime.  J.  Bedarride, 
published  his  Droit  Commercial  in  1859.  Two  Spanish 
works,  published  during  this  period,  are  worthy  of  particular 
notice.  The  posthumoua  works  of  Jose  Maria  de  Pando, 
who  died  in  1840,  was  published  at  Madrid  in  1843,  under 
the  title  of  JSlementos  del  Derecho  Internadonal,  and,  in  1849, 
Don  Antonio  Riquelme  published  his  Mementos  del  Derecho 
Publico  InternacionaL  Silvestre  Pinheiro-Feireira,  a  Portu- 
guese by  birth,  published,  in  1845,  his  Oours  du  Droit  Public. 
He  was  the  author  of  numerous  articles  in  the  French  Pevue 
Etranghre  de  Legislation^  and  of  notes  on  Vattel  and  Martens. 
The  various  memoires  8f  Professor  Puttier,  of  the  University 
of  Griveswalde,  on  questiotis  of  international  law,  were  col- 
lected and  published  in  1843,  irider  the  titl6  of  Beitrage 
zur  Vodkerrechts  Geschichte  und  Wissenschkfl.  A.  W.  Heff- 
ter  pablished,  in  1844,  a  work  on  international  law,  entitled 
Das  Europaiche  Volkerrecht  der  Gegenwart.  An  enlarged  edi- 
tion, translated  by  Jnles  Bergson,  with  tiotes,  was  published, 
in  Paris  in  1869,  under  thfe  title  of  Le  Droit  International 
PMic  de  L'JEurope.  Mensch  published,  in  1846,  his  Manuel 
praeticque  du  Cbnsuldt^  aiid  Moreuil,  in  1850,  his  Manuel  des 
Agents  Qmsulaires.  Ale!xand^r  de  Clercq  piiblished,  in 
1851,  a  Guide  prOcticque  du  Oon^laty  which  was  ft)llowed  by 
a  Pamndaire  des  Chantelkries.  Count  de  Garden  coin- 
meiiced,  in  1850,  the  pablication  of  his  vohimin'ods  work, 
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entitled  Sisioire  Giniral  des  Traitis  de  Paix.  C.  Von  Kal- 
ternborn  published,  in  1847,  a  work,  entitled  Oritik  des  Vol- 
kerrechts^  and,  in  1848,  another,  entitled  Zur  Geschichte  des 
Natur  und  Volkerrechts.  A.  Villefort*8  pamphlet  on  Privi- 
Uges  DiplomatiqueSy  published  in  1858,  is  a  work  of  much 
merit.  A  French  edition  of  the  Italian  work  of  Ferdinand 
Lucchesi-Palli,  was  published  in  1842,  under  the  title  of 
Principes  du  Droit  Public  Maritime.  H.  B.  Oppenheira  pub- 
lished, at  Frankfort,  in  1845,  a  manuel  on  international  law, 
entitled  System  des  Volkerrechis.  Mirus  published,  in  1847, 
a  work,  entitled  Das  Europ,  Gesandtschafts7^echt.  Gardner 
published,  in  ^1860,  his  Institutes  of  International  Law. 
Other  authors  of  treatises  on  particular  branches  of  jurispru- 
dence,— ^as  insurance,  commercial  and  merchantile  law, — 
have  incidentally  discussed  certain  questions  of  an  interna- 
tional character  with  learning  and  ability.  Among  these 
we  may  mention  The  Law  and  Practice  of  Maritime  Insurance^ 
by  John  Duer,  published  in  1846,  which  contains  a  very 
complete  summary  of  the  decisions  of  the  prize  courts  of 
England  and  America  on  maritime  captures.  Of  the  judicial 
opinions  collected  and  discusseid  in  Mr.  Duer's  work,  there 
are  none  of  more  marked  ability  than  those  delivered  by 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  Mr.  Justice  Story  in  the  Supreme 
and  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States,  The  decisions  of 
these  two  eminent  judges  on  questions  of  international  law, 
and  more  particularly  of  maritime  capture,  rank,  at  least, 
next  to  those  of  Sir  Wm.  Scott,  and  on  some  points,  they 
are  now  regarded  as  the  better  authority.  ( Wheaton^  Mm. 
Int.  LaWy  Introduction  by  Laiorence;  Martens^  Guide  Diploma-- 
tiqu£y  tom.  1,  Bib.  Dip. ;  De  Gassy y  Droit  MaritimCy  liv.  1,  tit  8, 
§  39 ;  FaeliZy  Bevue  de  Legislation.) 

§  86.  Some  of  the  numerous  and  important  questions  ot 
international  law,  which  have  been  agitated  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  are  treated  of  in  the  text  books  to  which  we 
have  just  referred ;  but  many  of  them  are  scarcely  alluded 
to,  and  some  are  not  mentioned  at  all.  There  has  not  yet 
been  sufficient  time  for  a  systematic  examination  and  analysis 
of  the  various  events  of  the  Crimean  and  Italian  wars,  and  of 
the  particular  questions  to  which  they  have  given  rise; 
but  we  find  some  able  and  valuable  discussions  of  these  * 
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questions  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence  and  parliamen- 
tary debates  of  the  same  period.  In  fact,  international  law 
has  been  very  much  popularized  in  the  prescDt  age ;  its  prin- 
ciples are  more  generally  acknowledged,  and  its  authority 
is  more  frequently  invoked  by  diplomatists,  statesmen  and 
lepslators.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  In  proof  of  the  remark,  we  need  only 
refer  to  the  admirable  state  papers  of  the  American  Secre- 
taries, Webster  and  Marcy,  andto  the  more  recent  debates  by 
Lyndhurstj  Palmerston,  Russell  and  others  in  the  British 
Parliament,  on  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals,  the  law  of 
allegiance  and  protection,  the  right  of  intervention,  the 
maritime  right  of  intervisitation  in  time  of  peace,  etc.  The 
diplomatic  papers  of  Kapoleon  m.,  on  Italian  affairs,  are 
most  able  productions. 

ExPLAJiATOBT  NoTi. — It  is  proper  to  remark  that,  with  regard  to  the  dates 
of  the  births,  deaths  and  publications  of  manj  of  the  authors  referred  to  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  there  are  numerous  conflicting  statements  in  biographical  and 
bibliographical  dictionaries.  The  author  has  followed  those  which  he  believed 
the  best  authority,  although,  in  a  few  cases,  there  was  some  cause  to  doubt 
their  correctness. 
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§  1.  International  law,  or  The  law  of  nations,  may  be  defined 
to  be,  The  ruks  of  conduct  regulating  the  intercourse  of  states. 

Most  writers  have  endeavored  to  frame  their  definition  so 
as  to  embrace  the  sources  of  this  law,  rather  than  to  describe 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  law  itself.  Thus,  Qrotius 
considers  the  law  of  nations  as  a  positive  institution,  deriving 
its  authority  from  the  positive  consent  of  all,  or  the  greater 
part  of  civilized  nations,  united  in  a  social  compact  for  this 
purpose.     While  Rutherforth  denies  the  existence  of  any 
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snchsoeial  union  amon^g  nations,  and  concludes  tfaat  what 
is  called  the  law  of  nations,  when  applied  to  states,  is  nothing 
more  than  what  is  called  natural  law  when  applied  to  indi- 
viduals as  parte  of  these  collective  bodies.  Hobbes  and  Puff- 
esdorf  also  consider  the  general  principles  of  natural  law^ 
and  the  law  of  nations,  as  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  the 
distinction  between  them  as  merely  verbal,  while  others 
define  this  law  to  consist  only  of  the  usages,  customs  and 
conventions  adopted  and  observed  among  nations.  The 
definition  here  given  avoids  any  reference  to  those  questions 
which  have  been  so  much  discussed  by  publicists,  and  upon 
which  there  is  very  little  prospect  of  a  general  agreement. 
( Vattel^  Droit  des  Gens,  Prelim,  y  §  3 ;  Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law, 
pt.  1,  ch.  1,  §  11 ;  Beniham,  Morals  and  Leg.,  vol.  2,  p.  256  ; 
Fodiz,  Droit  Int.,  tit.  pre.,  ch.  1,  §  1 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations, 
p.  1 ;  Mamiing,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  2,  57-68 ;  HautefeuilU, 
Des  Nations  Neuires,  tome  1,  p.  3;  B' Auguesseau,  Oeuvres, 
tome  1,  p.  337  ;  Samgny,  Bom.  JRechis,  B.  1.  K.  2,  §11 ;  Wtld- 
mow.  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  1 ;  Bowyer,  Un.  Pub.  Law,  ch.  2 ; 
Massi,  Ih'oit  Int.^  §  1 ;  Bello,  Lerecho,  Int.,  No.  Prel.  §  1 ; 
Bijudme,  Derecho,  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  §  1 ;  PhiUimore,  on 
hi.  Law,  vol.  1,  §9;  Ompieda  lAteratur  des  Volkerrechis, 
1 64 ;  Baynead,  Droit  de  la  Nat,  etc.,  liv.  1.  ch.  1,  §  10  ;  Ortolan 
Dip.  de  la  Mer,  liv.  1,  ch.  4  ;  Garden,  De  Diplomatie,  tome  1, 
p.  36 ;  Marten's  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  2 ;  Beal,  Sciencedu 
Goavememeni,  tome  1,  p.  22.) 

§2.  The  rules  which  ought  to  reflate  the  conduct  of 
nations  in  their  mutual  intercourse  are  undoubtedly  deduced, 
in  part,  from  reason  and  jastiee,  and  from  the  nature  of 
society  existing  between  independent  states  or  bodies  politic ; 
and,  in  part,  from  usage,  and  the  agreements  or  compacts 
entered  into  between  different  nations.  This  difterence  in 
the  natnre  and  origin  of  these  rules  has  led  text  writers  to 
diride  international  law  into  difiereut  branches.  The  most 
common  of  these  general  divisions  is,  into  the  natural  law 
of  nations,  and  the  positive  law  of  nations.  The  first  of 
these  brancheabas  been  sub'divided  into  the  divine  law,  and 
the  applicatian  of  the  law  of  God  to  states.  The  second 
hranch  has  also  been  sub^divided  into  the  conventional  law 
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of  nations,  and  the  customary  law  of  nations.  These  divis- 
ions are  somewhat  arbitrary,  and  we  shall  follow  them  only 
so  far  as  may  be  necessary  or  convenient  in  pointing  out  the 
sources  of  international  jurisprudence,  and  in  discussing  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  rules  which  constitute  that  code. 
( Wheaion^  EUm.  Int.  Law,  pt  1,  ch.  1,  §§  9-11 ;  Vatid,  Droit 
des  Gens,  Prelim,  §§  22-28 ;  Heffier,  Droit  International,  §  2 ; 
Pinheiro-Ferreria,  Notes  sur  Vattel,  tome  3,  p.  22;  Wolfius, 
Jus  Gentium,  Proleg.,  §  8 ;  Wildman,  IntemaMonal  Law,  vol.  1, 
pp.  2,  8 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  1 ;  Manning,  Law  of 
Natiovs,  p.  57 ;  Bello,  Derecho  International,  No.  Prel.  §  1 ; 
Riqudme,  Derecho  Publico  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  sec.  1 ;  Martens, 
Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  6  et  seq. ;  Massi,  Droit  Comnier- 
cial,  liv.  1,  tit.  2,  ch.  1.) 

§  8.  By  the  divine  law,  we  understand  the  rules  of  conduct 
prescribed  by  Q-od  to  his  rational  creatures,  and  revealed  by 
the  light  of  reason,  or  the  sacred  scriptures,  "  Natural  law," 
says  Grotius,  "  is  the  dictate  of  right  reason,  pronouncing  that 
there  is  in  some  actions  a  moral  obligation,  and  in  other 
actions  a  moral  deformity,  arising  from  their  respective  suita- 
bleness or  repugnance  to  the  rational  and  social  nature,  and 
that,  consequently,  such  actions  are  either  forbidden  or 
enjoined  by  God,  the  author  of  nature.  Actions  which  are 
the  subject  of  this  exertion  of  reason  are  in  themselves  law- 
ful or  unlawful,  and  are,  therefore,  as  such,  necessarily  com- 
manded or  prohibited  by  God."  In  other  words,  there  is  a 
law  of  conscience,  enjoining  some  actions  and  prohibiting 
others,  according  to  their  respective  suitableness  or  repug- 
nance to  the  law  of  reason  and  the  sacred  scriptures.  Ethi- 
cal writers  distinguish  between  the  priuciples  of  eternal 
justice,  implanted  by  God  in  all  his  moral  and  social  creatures, 
and  the  revealed  will  of  God  enforcing  and  extending  these 
principles.  But  the  examination  and  discussion  of  these 
distinctions  belong  to  ethical  science  rather  than  interna- 
tional jurisprudence.  ( Wheaton,  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt  1.  ch.  1 
§§  2,  8 ;  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel  ac  Pac.,  lib.  1,  cap.  1,  §  10  ; 
Paley,  Moral  and  Pol.  Philosophy,  b.  2^  chs.  4  et  seq. ;  PhillU 
more.  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §§  17  et  seq. ;  Dymond,  Prin.  of 
Morality,  essay  1,  chap.  6,  §  1 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  67; 
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BomyeTj  Universal  Public  Law,  ch.  8,  pp.  41  et  seq. ;  Heffiery 
Droit  Intematumal,  §  2 ;  Massiy  Droit  Chmmercial,  liv.  1,  tit.  2, 
ch.  1.) 

§  4.  But  as  this  divine  law,  which  God  has  prescribed  to 
his  rational  creatures,  whether  revealed  by  the  light  of  reason 
or  the  sacred  scriptures,  was  evidently  intended  for  the  rules 
of  conduct  of  individuals  living  together  in  a  social  state,  it 
necessarily  requires  explanations  and  modifications  when 
applied  to  the  conduct  of  independent  communities.  Hence 
the  law  of  nations  has  been  distinguished  from  the  natural 
or  divine  law ;  the  former  including  the  rules  for  the  appli- 
cation of  natural  law  to  independent  states,  which  rules 
have  been  established  by  tiie  great  body  of  these  communi- 
ties for  the  promotion  of  their  general  utility,  rather  than 
that  of  a  particular  state.  This  view  is  opposed  by  Hobbes 
and  Puflfendorf,  who  consider  the  precepts  to  be  the  same, 
whether  applied  to  individuals  or  states,  and  that  the  same 
law,  "  which,  when  speaking  of  individual  men,  we  call  the 
law  of  nature,  is  called  the  law  of  nations  when  applied  to 
whole  states,  nations  or  people."  The  distinction  drawn  by 
Grotius  is,  perhaps,  not  very  obvious,  and  is  of  little  or  no 
practical  importance.  ( WheatoUy  Elem,  Int.  Law,  pt.  1,  ch.  1, 
§4  ;  GrotiuSj  de  Jure  Bel,  ac  Pac,  Proleg,  §§  13-18  ;  Puffendorf^ 
de  Jur.  Nat.  et  Gent.^  lib.  2,  cap.  3,  §  23 ;  Hobbes^  De  Cive,  cap. 
14,  §  4  ;  Leibnitz  J  de  Usu  Act.  Pub.,  §  13 ;  Cumberland,  De  Legi- 
bus  Naturalibus^  cap.  5,  §  1 ;  Bentham*s  Works,  Morals  and 
Legislative,  pt.  8,  p.  537 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  §  1 ;  Bowyer, 
Universal  Public  Law,  ch.  3,  et  seq.) 

§  5,  Nor,  indeed,  is  the  definition  of  either  Grotius  or  his 
opponents  at  all  satisfactory ;  for  international  law,  as  under- 
stood in  the  present  age,  is  something  more  and  other  than 
natural  or  divine  law,  applied  to  the  conduct  of  independent 
states,  considered  as  moral  beings ;  and  in  order  to  determine 
what  is  the  rule  to  be  observed  among  nations  in  any  particu- 
lar case,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  inquire  what  would  be  the 
natmal  law  in  a  similar  case,  when  applied  to  individual  per- 
aons.  " The  application  of  a  rule,"  says  Vattel,  "cannot  be 
reasonable  and  just,  unless  it  is  made  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  the  subject.     We  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  law  of  nations 
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is  pfecisely  and  in  every  case  the  same  as  the  law  of  nature, 
with  the  difterence  only  in  the  subjects  to  which  it  is  -applied, 
so  as  to  allow  of  our  substituting  nations  for  individuals. 
A  state  or  civil  society  is  a  subject  very  difterent  from  an 
individual  of  the  human  race  ;  from  which  circumstance, 
pursuant  to  the  law  of  nature  itself,  there  result,  in  many 
cases,  very  different  obligations  and  rights ;  since  the  same 
general  rule,  applied  to  two  subjects,  cannot  produce  exactly 
the  same  decisions  when  the  subjects  are  different;  and  a 
particular  rule  which  is  perfectly  just  with  respect  to  one 
subject,  is  not  applicable  to  another  subject  of  quite  a  differ- 
ent nature.  There  are  many  cases,  then,  in  which  the  law 
of  nature  does  not  decide  between  state  and  state  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  would  between  man  and  man.  We  must,  there- 
fore, know  how  to  accommodate  the  application  of  it  to  dif- 
ferent subjects  ;  and  it  is  the  art  of  applying  it  with  a  justness 
founded  on  right  and  reason  that  renders  the  law  of  nations 
a  distinct  science." 

Again,  as  individuals  adopt  positive  human  institutions 
for  their  government,  so  states  are  capable  of  contracting 
obligations  toward  others,  either  by  their  general  acquies- 
cence in  certain  positive  rules  for  the  regulation  of  their 
mutual  intercourse,  by  that  tacit  convention  implied  from 
usage  and  practice,  or  by  direct  and  positive  compact  or 
agreement.     These,  where  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature, 
£^re  binding  rules  of  conduct,  and  must  be  inquired  into  before 
we  can  determine  what  is  the  rule  to  be  observed  by  such 
states  in  any  particular  case.    Hence  arises  that  important 
branch  called  the  positive  law  of  nations^  which  has  been  sub- 
divided into  the  conventional  law  of  nations  and  the  customary 
laws  of  nations.  {Vattel^  Droit  des  Gens,  prelim.,  §  6  ;  Whtaian^ 
Mem.  Int.  Law,  ch.  1,  §9;  Grotius,  de  Jar.  Bel.  ac.  Pac,  lib, 
1,  cap.  1,  §  14  ;  The  Flod  Oyen,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  140 ;  Poison^ 
Laic  of  Nations,  §  1 ;  Wldman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  ch.  1 ;  Mdn- 
ning.  Law  of  Nations,  p.  67  ;  MassS,  Droit  Oommercial^  liv.  1, 
tit.  2,  ch.  1 ;  Martejis,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  6,  et  seq  ; 
Heffter,  Droit  Itematiomd,  §§  1-4 ;  Ortolan,  DiplonuUie  de  la 
MeTy  liv.  1,  ch.  4.) 

§  6.  The  relation  between  the  two  great  branches  of  inter- 
national law, — ^the  natural,  and  the   positive  law  of  na- 
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tions, — \B  thus  stated  by  a  recent .  writer  on  this  subject. 
"The  necessity,"  says  Phillimore, "  of  mutual  intercourse,  is 
laid  in  the  nature  of  states,  as  it  is  of  individuals)  by  G6d 
who  willed  the  state  and  created  the  individual.  The  inter- 
course of  nations,  therefore,  gives  rise  to  international  rights 
and  duties,  and  these  require  an  international  law  for  their 
regulation  and  enforcement.  That  law  is  not  enacted  by  the 
will  of  any  comnxon  superior  upon  earth,  but  it  is  enacted  by 
the  will  of  God ;  and  it  is  expressed  in  the  consent,  tacit  or 
declared,  of  independent  nation^.  The  law  which  governs 
the  external  afiairs,  equally  with  that  which  gpverns  the  inter- 
nal affiiirs  of  states,  receives  accessions  from  custom  and 
usage,  binding  the  subjects  of  them  as  to  things  which,  pre- 
vious to  the  introduction  of  such  custom  and  usage,  might 
have  been  in  their  nature  indifferent.  Custom  and  usage, 
moreover,  outwardly  expresses  the  consent  of  nations  to 
things  which  are  naturalb/y  that  is,  by  the  law  of  God,  binding 
upon  them.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  in  this  latter 
case,  usage  is  the  effect  arid  not  the  cause  of  the  law."  (PAiT- 
Umorej  on  International  LaWy  vol,  1,  preface ;  Wheaton^  Elements 
InL  Xau?,  part  1,  ch.  1,  §6;  Bynhershoeky  Quaest.  Jut.  Pub.y 
lib.  1,  cap.  10 ;  Bynhershoeky  de  Foro  Legatorumy  cap.  8,  §  10, 
cap.  7,  §  8 ;  JRutherforthy  InstituteSy  vol.  1,  ch.  8,  §§  1-^ ; 
Manninff,  Law  of  NatimSy  pp.  67-69;  Martens,  Precis  du 
Droit  des  GenSy  §§  5-6 ;  Bofwyer^  Universal  Public  Law,  ch. 
4 ;  CotelUy  Droit  des  GenSy  pt.  1,  et  seq. ;  Ortolany  Diplomatie 
de  la  MeVy  liv.  1,  ch.  4.) 

§  7.  The  Conventional  Law  of  Nations  results  from  the  stipu- 
lations of  treaties,  and  consists  of  the  rules  of  conduct 
agreed  upon  by  the  contracting  parties.  As  such  agree- 
ment binds  only  the  contracting  parties,  it  is  evident  that  the 
conventional  law  of  nations  is  not  an  universal,  but  a  parti- 
cular law.  JSTevertheless,  as  these  agreements  are  not  always 
limited  to  the  intercourse  of  the  contracting  parties  with  each 
other,  but  extend  to  their  intercourse  with  other  nations,  and 
are,  moreover,  frequentlyintended  to  express  opinions  or  to 
establish  rules  of  action,  with  respect  to  particular  points  or 
questions  in  the  law  of  nations,  they  belong  to  history,  and 
have  an  important  influence  in  regulating  the  general  inter- 
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course  of  states,  and  in  modifying  and  determining  the  prin 
ciples  of  international  law.  Hence  the  stipulations  of  treaties 
between  highly  civilized  nations  form  an  important  branch 
of  the  general  law  of  nations.  ( Wheaton^  Elem.  Int.  Law^  pt. 
1,  ch,  1,  §  9;  Vaitd^  Droit  des  Gens,  prelim.,  §24;  WolfiuSy 
Jus  Gentium,  proleg.,  825 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  §  1 ;  Man- 
ning, Law  of  Nations,  pp.  74-75 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Intenuicional, 
No.  Prel,  §  5;  Eiquelme,  Derecho  Pub.Jnt.,  liv.  1,  tit.  1,  ch.  1; 
Heffter,  Droit  Iniemaiional,  §  5;  Wildman,  InL  Law,  vol.  1,  ch. 
1 ;  Ortolan,  Diphmatie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  1,  ch.  4.) 

§  8.  The  customary  law  of  nations  embodies,  says  Mr.  Justice 
Story,  "  those  usages  which  the  continued  habit  of  nations 
has  sanctioned  for  their  mutual  interest  and  convenience.*' 
As  this  law  is  founded  on  the  tacit  or  implied  consent  of 
nations  as  deduced  froih  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  any  particular  act  is  sanctioned 
or  forbidden  by  this  law,  we  must  inquire  whether  it  has 
been  approved  or  disapproved  by  civilized  nations  generally, 
or  at  least  by  the  particular  nations  which  are  effected  in  any 
way  oy  the  act.  ( Wheaton,  Elem.  Inter.  Law,  pt.  1,  ch.  1,  §  9 ; 
Story,  Miscel.  Writings,  p.  536 ;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  prelim., 
§  25  ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  5 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Interrut- 
cional,  No.  Prel.,  §  5 ;  Wildman,  International  Law,  vol.  1,  ch.  1; 
Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  1 ;  Manning,  Laio  of  Nations,  pp. 
67  et  seq. ;  The  Herstelder,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  115.) 

§  9.  Customs  which  are  lawful  and  innocent  are  binding 
upon  the  states  which  have  adopted  them  ;  but  those  which 
are  unjust  and  illegal,  and  in  violation  of  natural  and  divine 
law,  have  no  binding  force.  "  When  a  custom  is  generally 
established,*'  says  Vattel,  "  either  between  all  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  world,  or  only  between  those  of  a  certain  con- 
tinent, as  of  Europe  for  example,  or  between  those  which 
have  most  frequent  intercourse  with  each  other ;  if  that  cus- 
tom is  in  its  own  nature  indifferent,  and  much  more  if  it  be 
useful  and  reasonable,  it  becomes  obligatory  on  all  the  nations 
in  question,  which  are  considered  as  having  given  their 
consent  to  it,  and  are  bound  to  observe  toward  each  other, 
as  long  as  they  have  not  expressly  declared  their  resolution  of  not 
observing  it  in  future.    But  if  that  custom  contains  anything 
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unlawful  or  unjust,  it  is  not  obligatory;  on  the  contrary, 
every  nation  is  bound  to  relinquish  it,  since  nothing  can 
oblige  or  authorize  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nature." 

The  foregoing  remark  of  Vattel,  that  the  customary  law  of 
nations  may  be  varied  or  abandoned  at  pleasure,  such  varia- 
tion or  abandonment  being  previously  notified,  must  be  lim- 
ited to  the  peculiar  customs  of  particular  states  in  their  inter- 
course with  other  nations,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  general 
law,  or  what  he  calls  the  voluntary  law  of  nations,  which  is 
founded  on  general  usage  or  implied  consent,  as  described 
in  the  next  paragraph.  ( Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  prelim.,  §  26 ; 
MartenSy  Precis  du  Droit  des  GenSy  §  6 ;  Wildman^  IntematioTud 
Law^  vol.  1,  ch.  1 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  61-78 ; 
Fenmngs  vs.  Lord  Grenville,  1  Taunton  Rep.,  p.  246.) 

§  10.  Wolfius,  and  his  abridger,  Vattel,  distinguish  between 
particular  and  general  usages,  and  confine  the  term  customary 
to  the  former,  and  introduce  a  third  division  of  the  positive 
law  of  nations,  which  they  call  the  voluntary  law  of  nations  to 
designate  that  universal  voluntary  law  of  usage,  or  of  cus- 
tom, which  has  been  established  and  sanctioned  by  the  fre- 
quency of  its  recognition  and  the  numbers  who  have 
approved  it.  Prom  this  sub-division  they  would  exclude  all 
usages  which  are  confined  to  particular  periods  or  to  partic- 
ular nations  and  countries.  ( Vattelj  Droit  des  Gens,  prelim.,  §§ 
25-27 :  Wol/ius,  Jus  Gentium,  proleg.  §  25 ;  Wheaton,  Mem. 
InL  Law,  pt.  1,  ch.  1,  §  9,  first  edition,  §  13 ;  CkUti/,  Com.  Law, 
pp.  28,  29  ;  WHdman,  InL  Law,  vol.  1,  ch.  1 ;  Wheaton,  Hist. 
Lmc  of  Naiixms,  p.  139 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Intemacioml,  No. 
Prelim.  §  4.) 

1 11.  This  division  of  the  positive  law  of  nations,  by  Vat- 
tel, into  voluntary,  conventional,  and  customary  laws,  has 
been  objected  to  by  some  as  improper,  and  calculated  to  con- 
fuse rather  than  to  elucidate  the  subject.  It  was  adopted  by 
Wheaton  in  the  first  edition  of  his  elements  of  international 
law,  but  afterward  rejected  by  him  on  the  ground  that  the 
term  "voluntary  law  of  nations,"  more  properly  designated 
the  gmis,  including  all  the  rules  introduced  by  positive  con- 
sent, for  the  regulation  of  international  conduct,  and  should 
be  tKvided  into  two  species, — conventional  law  and  customary 
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law, — ^the  fqmier  being  introduced  by  treaty,  and  the  latter 
by  usage ;  the  fonner  by  express  consent,  and  the  latter  by 
tacit  consent  between  nations.  Notwithstanding  this  objec- 
tion,, we  think  the  divisions  of  Vattel  not  entirely  without 
foundation,  and,  at  least,  as  worthy  of  consideration.  His 
terms,  however,  are  not  well  chosen.  {Pinhdro  Ferreira^ 
Notes  svr  Vatid,  torn.  8,  p.  22 ;  Wheatortf  Mm.  Int.  LaWj  pt 
1,  ch.  1,  §  9,  first  edition,  §  13 ;  Wheaton^  Hist.  Law  of  Nations^ 
p.  189 ;  WildmaTiy  Int.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  33.) 

§  12.  Other  publicists  have  made  still  further  and  different 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  this  branch  of  international 
jurisprudence.    Of  these  we  shall  mention  but  one,  which 
not  only  seems  to  be  well  founded,  but  to  point  out  distinc- 
tions which  it  is  important  to  observe.     The  custom  and 
usage  of  nations  have  established  certain  rights  which  are 
called   absolute,  or  rights  strkti  juris^  while,   at  the  same 
time,  increasing  civilization  has,  in  other  respectis,  mitigated 
the  severity  of  these  rights  by  the  usage  of  comity, — comitas 
gentium, — ^by  which  is  understood,  the  rule  of  convenience, 
as  distinguished  from  abstract  right.    Again,  with  regard  to 
the  intercourse  of  individual  members  of  different,  states,  this 
comity  has  produced  what  is  termed  international  law  private, — 
jus  gentium  privatum, — as  distinguished  from  iritemational  law 
pvbUc  ;  that  is  to  say,  rules  having  reference,  not  to  the  rela- 
tions of  states  among  themselves,  but  the  relations  of  indi- 
viduals of  one  state  to  the  laws  and  institutions  of  other 
9tates.    {PhiMmore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  i,  §§  140, 141 ;   FoeUx, 
Droit  Int.  Privi,  tit.  prel.  chs.  1,  3 ;   The  Maria,  1  Bob.  Rep., 
pp.  367,  368,  376 ;    Gushing,  Opin.  of  U.  S.  Atfys.  Genl.,  vol. 
7,  p.  18 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  3-5 ;  Bowger, 
Vhiversal  Public  Law,  ch.  4 ;   Massi,  Droit  Commercial,  etc., 
tome  1,  §45 ;    Westlake,  Private  Int.  Law,  ch.  1,  §  1 ;  Heffter, 
Droit  International,  §  2.) 

§  13.  It  is  admitted  by  all,  that  there  is  no  universal  or 
immutable  law  of  nations,  binding  upon  the  whole  human 
race,  which  all  mankind  in  all  ages  and  countries  have  recog- 
nized and  obeyed.  Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  princi- 
ples of  action,  a  certain  distinction  between  right  and  wrong, 
between  justice  and  injustice, — ^a  certain  divine  or  natural 
law, — or  rule  of  right  reason,  which,  in  the  words  of  Cicero, 
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"is  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  nature,  diffused  among  all 
men,  nnifonn,  eternal,  commanding  us  to  our  duty,  and  pro- 
hibiting every  violation  of  it, — one  eternal  and  immortal 
law,  which  can  neither  be  repealed  nor  derogated  from, 
addressing  itself  to  all  nations  and  all  ages,  deriving  its 
aathority  from  the  com^mon  soyereign  of  the  universe,  seek- 
ing no  other  law-giver  and  interpreter,  carrying  home  its 
sanctions  to  every  breast,  by  the  inevitable  punisnment  he 
inflicts  on  its  transgressors." 

It  is  to  these  principles,  or  rule  of  right  reason,  or  natural 
law,  that  all  other  laws,  whether  founded  on  custom  or  treaty, 
must  be  referred,  and  their  binding  force  determined.  -  If  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  this  natural  law,  or  if  innocent 
m  themselves,  they  are  binding  upon  all  who  have  adopted 
them;  but  if  they  are  in  violation  of  this  law,  and  are  unjust 
in  their  nature  and  effects,  they  are  without  force.  The 
principles  of  natural  justice,  applied  to  the  conduct  of  states, 
considered  as  moral  beings,  must  therefore  constitute  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  customs,  usages,  and  conventions 
of  civilized  and  christian  nations,  are  erected  into  a  grand 
and  lofty  temple.  The  character  and  durability  of  the  struc- 
tore  must  depend  upon  the  skill  of  the  architect,  and  the 
nature  of  the  materials;  but  the  foundation  is  as  broad  as 
the  principles  of  justice,  and  as  immutable  as  the  law  of  Gk)d. 
{yihrnUnty  Elm.  Int.  Law^  pt  1,  ch.  1,  §  10 ;  Montesquieu^  Esprit 
des  Lois  J  liv.  1,  ch.  8 ;  Ward^  SisL  Law  of  Nations,  vol.  1, 
ch.  1 ;  Oroiius,  de  Jur.  Bel,  ac  Pac,j  lib.  1,  cap.  1,  §  14 ;  Leib- 
wife.  Juris,  Gent.j  pref. ;  Manningy  I/iw  of  Nations,  p.  69 ;  Mar- 
tens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  9 ;  JBowyer,  Universal  Public 
Law,  chs.  5,  7 ;  Mackintosh,  Miscdlaneous  Works,  p.  183.) 

§  14.  It  -must  not  be  inferred,  that  because  there  is  no  im- 
mutable law  of  nations  absolutely  binding  upon  all  mankind, 
that  the  rales  of  international  intercourse  established  by  gen- 
eral consent  and  sanctioned  by  reason,  are  not  obligatoiy 
npon  states  and  may  be  violated  with  impunity.  These  rules 
cannot,  perhaps,  with  strict  propriety  be  called  laws,  in  the 
sense  of  commands  proceeding  from  an  authority  competent 
in  all  cases  to  enforce  obedience  or  punish  violations.  But, 
like  the  laws  of  honor,  they  are  rules  of  conduct  imposed  by 
public  opinion,  and  are  enforced  by  appropriate  sanctions. 

4» 
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They  are,  therefore,  by  their  analogy  to  positive  commands, 
properly  termed  hws;  and  they  are  enforced,  not  only  by 
moral  sanctions,  but  by  the  fear  of  provoking  general  hos- 
tility, and  incurring  its  evils,  in  case  of  violating  maxims 
which  are  generally  received  and  respected  among  nations. 
{WUdman^  International  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  32;  Poison^  Law  of 
Nations^  §  4;  Wheaton^  Elements  InU  Law^  pt.  1,  ch.  1,  §  10; 
Benthamy  Morals  and  Legislation^  vol.  2,  p.  256 ;  Ausim^  Pro- 
vince of  Jurisprudence^  pp.  147,  207 ;  Manning^  Law  of  Nations, 
p.  4;  Sedgwicky  On  Stat,  and  Con.  Law,  pp.  222-223;  Bdlo^ 
Derecho  Intemadonalj  No.  PreL,  §  4 ;  HeffteVy  Droit  Interna- 
tioncdy  §  2.) 

§  15.  Moreover,  the  law  of  nations  provides,  in  a  measure, 
for  the  enforcement  of  its  rules,  and  the  punishment  of  a 
violation  of  its  maxims.  Certain  offences  against  this  law, 
as  piracy  for  example,  wheresoever  and  by  whomsoever  com- 
mitted, are  within  the  cognizance  of  the  judicial  power  of 
every  state;  for,  being  regarded  as  the  common  enemies  of 
all  mankind,  any  one  may  lawfully  capture  pirates  upon  the 
high  seas,  and  the  tribunals  of  any  state,  within  whose  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  they  may  be  brought,  can  try  and  punish 
them  for  their  crimes.  And  in  case  of  smaller  offences,  where 
the  accused  must  be  sent  to  the  tribunals  of  his  own  country 
for  trial,  or  where  other  states  can  exercise  no  jurisdiction 
whatever,  the  moral  obligation  of  a  state  to  punish  its  sub- 
jects for  offences  against  international  law  is  so  strong  that 
no  one  can  habitually  neglect  to  do  so  with  impunity.  A 
state  which  should  openly  violate,  or  permit  its  subjects  to 
violate,  the  well  established  and  generally  received  maxims 
of  this  law,  would  not  only  lose  its  standing  among  nations, 
but  would  provoke  universal  reprobation  and  hostility.  (Pkil- 
Kmorey  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  353;  Wheaton,  Mem.  Int.  Law, 
pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §  15;  WiWman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  82;  Poison, 
Law  of  Nations,  §  4;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  76.) 

§  16.  Publicists  have  discussed  the  question  whether  states 
are  liable  to  punishment  for  offences  against  international  law. 
While  all  admit  that  these  bodies  politic  are  capable  of  rights 
and  liable  to  obligations,  some  contend  that  they  can  never 
be  subjects  of  criminal  law,  and,  therefore,  that  no  punish- 
ment can  be  inflicted  on  them  for  offenses  committed.    It  is 
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probably  trae  that  states  cannot  be  punished,  in  the  strict  tech- 
nical sense  of  that  term.  Nevertheless,  if  one  state  be  injured 
or  insulted  by  another,  it  may  seek  redress  by  war,  and  re- 
quire not  only  indemnity  for  the  past,  but  security  for  the 
future;  and  in  order  to  attain  this  object,  it  may  destroy  the 
property  of  the  oflfending  state  and  take  away  its  territory. 
These  acts  are  not,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term,  acts  of 
punishment,  but,  directly  or  indirectly,  acts  of  self  defense ; 
and  the  state  which  resorts  to  such  measures  against  another, 
can  justify  its  conduct  only  on  the  ground  of  their  being 
necessary,  for  the  preservation  of  its  own  rights,  the  welfare  of 
other  states,  or  the  peace  of  the  world.  They  are  not  defen- 
sible as  punishments  due  and  inflicted  upon  the  offender, 
for  one  state  has  no  authority  to  punish  the  offenses  of  ano- 
ther. Nevertheless,  they  are,  with  respect  to  the  offending 
state,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  punishments.  ( Vattel,  Droit 
des  GenSy  liv.  2,  ch.  1,  §4;  Phillimore,  On  Int  Law,  vol.  1, 
§  11 ;  Pinheiro  Ferreira,  Com.  sur  Vaiiel^  verb  punir;  Savigny, 
System  des  Bom.  JRechts,  B.  2,  pp.  94-96;  Wildmunj  Int.  Law^ 
vol.  1,  p.  32.) 

§  17.  In  the  present  imperfect  state  of  international  law, 
which  recognizes  the  obligatory  force  of  no  written  code,  and 
acknowledges  no  permanent  judicial  escpositor  of  its  princi- 
ples, we  must  necessarily  resort  to  the  precedents  collected 
from  history,  the  opinions  of  jurisconsults,  and  the  decisions 
of  tribunals,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  these  principles  are, 
and  to  determine  what  are  the  proper  rules  for  their  applica- 
tion.   Some  of  these  principles  and  rules  have  been  settled 
for  ages,  and  have  the  force  of  positive  laws  which  no  one 
wiD  now  venture  to  dispute  or  call  in  question ;  while  others 
are  admitted  only  by  particular  states,  and  cannot  be  regarded 
as  binding  upon  any  one  which  has  not  adopted  them.    The 
sources  of  international  law  are  therefore  as  various  as  the 
subjects  to  which  its  rules  are  applied ;  and,  in  deducing  those 
rules,  we  should  distinguish  between  those  which  are  ap- 
ptieable  only  to  particular  states,  and  those  which  are  obliga- 
tory upon  all.    We  will  now  proceed  to  point  out  some  of 
these  sources,  and  to  discuss  their  character  and  authority* 
{WmUniy  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt  1,  ch.  1,  §  10:   WHdnumy  Inter- 
natifmal  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  32;  Mamdng,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  T6 ; 
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BeUoy  Derecho  Intemacional,  No.  Prel.,  §  82 ;  Seffter,  Droit 
International^  §2j  Vattelj  Droit  des  Gens^  preL  §  1,  Chitty's 
note;  AiLstin,  Prov,  of  Jurisprudencej  pp.  147,  148,  207,  208.) 

§  18.  The  fir^t  source  from  which  are  deduced  the  rules  of 
conduct  which  ought  to  be  observed  between  nations,  is  the 
divine  law^  or  principle  of  justice,  which  has  been  defined 
^'  a  constant  and  perpetual  disposition  to  render  every  man 
his  due."  The  peculiar  nature  of  the  society  existing  among 
independent  states,  renders  it  more  difficult  to  apply  this 
principle  to  them  than  to  individual  members  of  the  same 
state  ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  less  uniformity  of  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  rules  of  international  law  properly  deducible 
from  it,  than  with  respect  to  the  rules  of  moral  law  govern- 
ing the  intercourse  of  individual  men.  It  is,  perhaps,  more 
properly  speaking,  the  test  by  which  the  rules  of  positive 
international  law  are  to  be  judged,  rather  than  the  source 
from  which  these  rules  themselves  are  deduced.  {Justimanj 
Institutes,  lib.  1,  tit.  1 ;  PhilUmorey  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  23 ; 
Dymxmd,  Ptin,  of  Morality,  Essay  1,  pt.  2,  ch.  4 ;  Manning, 
Law  of  Nations,  pp.  67-58 ;  CoteUe,  Droit  des  Gens,  pt.  1 ; 
Heineccius,  JElemenia  Juris  Nat.  et  Gent.,  lib.  1,  cap.  1,  §  12.) 

§  19.  Qrotius  lays  down  the  broad  principle  that  the  posi- 
tive law  of  nations  may  add  to,  but  cannot  subtract  from  the 
law  of  nature.  "Kimirum  humana  jura  multa  constituere 
possunt  praeter  naturam,  contra  nihil."  Voet,  Suarez  and  Wol- 
fius  express  themselves  to  the  same  efiect.  Burke  says :  '^  AH 
human  laws  are,  properly  speaking,  only  declaratory.  They 
may  alter  the  mode  and  application,  but  have  no  power  over 
the  substance  of  original  justice.**  Mackintosh  says:  "The 
duties  of  men,  of  subjects,  of  princes,  of  lawgivers,  of  magis- 
trates, and  of  states,  are  all  parts  of  one  consistent  system  of 
universal  morality.  Between  the  most  abstract  and  elemen- 
taiy  maxim  of  moral  philosophy,  and  the  most  complicated 
oontroversi^  of  civil  or  public  law,  there  subsists  a  con- 
nection. The  principle  of  justice,  deeply  rooted  in  the  nature 
and  interest  of  man,  pervades  the  whole  system,  and  is  dis- 
coverable in  every  part  of  it,  even  to  its  minutest  ramifica- 
tion in  a  legal  formality,  or  in  the  construction  of  an  article 
in  a  treaty."  Yattel  considers  ^^ justice  as  the  basis  of  all 
society;"  and  that,  although  natural  law  cannot   decide 
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between  nation  and  nation,  as  it  would  between  individual 
and  individual,  yet  the  rules  of  international  law  must  be 
according  to  justicCj  founded  on  riffht  reason.  {PhxUimarej  On 
InL  Lawj  vol.  1,  §  35 ;  Grroiius,  de  Jut.  Bel.  ac  Pae.^  lib.  2, 
cap.  6,  §  6 ;  Voet,  Comm.  ad  Pand.,  lib.  1,  §  19 ;  SuareZy  De  LegU 
hiSy  eic.y  lib.  2,  cap.  20,  §  8 ;  WolJiuSj  Juris  Qerdxam,  §  168 ; 
Vaitd,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  chap.  6,  §  68 ;  JSTc/ter,  Droit  Inter, 
nationaly  §  2 ;  Mackintosh,  Miscellaneous  Works,  p.  188.) 

§  20.  The  history  of  transactions  relating  to  the  intercourse 
of  states,  both  in  peace  and  war,  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
sources  of  international  law.  What  is  called  the  voluntary, 
or  positive  law  of  nations,  is  mainly  derived  from  usage  and 
custom,  and  to  determine  these  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
history  of  what  has  passed  from  time  to  time  among  the 
several  nations  of  the  world ;  not  that  history  will  afford  us 
the  record  of  any  constant  and  uninterrupted  practice,  but 
because  we  shall  there  find  what  has  been  generally  approved 
aud  what  has  been  generally  condemned  in  the  variable  and 
contradictory  practice  of  nations ;  "  for,"  in  the  words  of 
Grotius,  *^  such  a  universal  approbation  must  arise  from  some 
nniversal  principle,  and  this  universal  principle  can  be  nothing 
else  but  the  common  sense  or  reason  of  mankind.'*  {Grotius^ 
de  Jur.  Bel.  oc  Pac.,  lib.  1,  cap.  1,  §  12 ;  Wheaion,  JElem.  Int. 
LaWy  pt.  1,  ch.  1,  §4;  Itutherforthy  Institutes,  b.  1,  ch.  9, 
S§  1-6 ;  PhiMmorey  On  InL  Law,  vol.  1,  §§  49  et  seq. ;  Poison^ 
Law  of  NaiionSy  §  3 ;  Hefftery  Droit  Iniemationaiy  §§  6-9.) 

§21.  It  will  generally  be  found  that  the  deficiencies  of 
precedent,  usage,  and  express  international  authority,  may 
be  supplied  from  the  rich  treasury  of  the  Roman  Civil  Law. 
Indeed,  the  greater  number  of  controversies  between  states 
would  find  a  just  solution  in  this  comprehensive  system  of 
practical  equity,  which  furnishes  principles  of  universal  juris- 
prudence, applicable  alike  to  individuals  and  to  states.  '^Al- 
though," says  Wiseman,  "the  civil  law  was  not  intended  by 
the  Roman  legislators  to  reach  or  direct  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  Koman  empire,  *  *  *  yet,  since  there  is  a  strong 
Btream  of  natural  reason  continually  flowing  in  the  channel 
of  the  Roman  laws,  and  that  there  is  no  affitir  or  business 
known  to  any  part  of  the  world  now  which  the  Roman  em- 
pire dealt  not  in  before,  aod  their  justice  still  provided  for, 
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what  should  hinder  but  that  the  nature  of  afEairs,  being  the 
same,  the  same  general  rules  of  justice  and  dictates  of  reason 
may  be  as  fitly  accommodated  to  foreigners  dealing  with  one 
another,  (as  it  is  clear  that  they  have  been  by  the  civilians  of 
all  ages,)  as  to  those  of  one  and  the  same  nation,  when  one 
common  reason  is  a  guide  and  a  light  to  them  both;  for  it  is 
not  the  persons,  but  the  case,  and  the  reason  therein,  that  is 
considerable  altogether."  {Phillimore^  on  Int.  LaWj  vol.  1, 
§38;  Wiseman,  ExceUmcy  of  the  Civil  Law,  p.  110;  BurkCy 
the  Works  o/,  vol.  2,  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace ;  The  Maria, 
1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  363;  Bynkershjoek,  De  Foro  Legatorum,  ch.  6; 
Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  31 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International, 
§§  6,  9.) 

§  22.  According  to  the  present  law  and  practice  of  nations, 
the  seat  of  judicial  authority  of  prize  courts  is  located  in  the 
belligerent  country,  and  they  are  dependent,  in  a  measure, 
upon  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  particular  states  by 
which  they  are  established.  In  this  respect  they  are  ex  parte 
tribunals.  But  the  subjects  of  their  adjudication,  are,  with- 
out distinction,  matters  relating  to  the  citizens  and  property 
of  their  own  states,  of  neutrals,  and  of  the  belligerant  coun- 
try ;  and  the  law  itself,  by  which  their  decisions  should  be 
governed,  has  no  locality,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  such  a  court 
to  determine  questions  which  come  before  it  exactly  as  it 
would  determine  them  by  sitting  in  the  neutral  or  belliger- 
ent country,  the  rights  of  whose  citizens  are  to  be  adjudicated 
upon.  In  theory,  therefore,  such  courts  are  regarded  as  inter- 
national tribunals.  But  the  practice  has  not  at  all  times  cor- 
responded with  this  theory,  and,  on  this  account,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  rigidly  investigate  the  principles  upon  which  these 
adjudications  are  founded,  and  the  reasonings  by  which  they 
are  supported.  With  this  caution  in  their  use,  the  books  of 
admiralty  reports  may  become  an  instructive  source  of  infor- 
mation respecting  the  practical  rules  of  international  law.  It 
is  also  necessary  to  continually  bear  in  mind  the  distinctioa 
between  cases  decided  upon  local  law  and  institutions,  and 
those  decided  upon  general  principles,  which  should  govern 
the  intercourse  of  independent  states.  Moreover,  in  great 
maritime  states,  which  depend  for  their  glory  and  safety  upon 
their  navy,  a  court  will  feel,  though  perhaps  unconsciously. 
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the  influence  of  a  national  bias  in  favor  of  the  captor.  This 
remark,  we  think,  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  very  able 
and  learned  decisions  of  the  British  admiralty,  {Kent,  Com. 
on  Am.  Law  J  vol.  1,  p.  68 ;  Wheaton,  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  1, 
ch.  1,  §  12 ;  Dmct,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  644,  note ;  Philr 
Umore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  59 ;  7%6  Maria,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
850;  The  Becavery,  6  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  349;  Poison,  Law  of 
Nations,  sec.  3 ;   WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  36.) 

§  23.  Greater  weight  is  justly  attributable  to  the  judgments 
of  mixed  tribunals,  appointed  by  the  joint  consent  of  the  sev- 
eral states  between  which  they  are  to  decide,  than  to  those 
of  admiralty  courts  established  by,  and  dependent,  in  some 
measure,  on  the  instructions  of  a  single  state ;  provided  that 
the  judges  and  umpires  of  these  mixed  tribunals  possess  the 
same  character,  ability  and  learning,  as  the  judges  of  admi- 
ralty. But,  unfortunaty,  this  has  not  generally  been  the  case ; 
and  the  decisions  of  these  boards  of  arbitration  have  too  often 
been  mere  compromises  of  differences,  rather  than  the  eluci- 
dation of  principles  of  international  law,  founded  upon  the 
true  basis  of  international  justice  and  supported  by  right 
reason.  Nevertheless,  these  adjudications  furnish  a  fruitful 
source  of  international  law,  and  may  always  be  consulted 
with  profit  and  instruction.  {Wheat&n,  Elera.  Int.  Law,  pt.l, 
ch.  1,  §  12 ;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  59 ;  Poison  Law  of 
Nations,  sec.  8  ;  Report  of  Decisions  of  Com.  between  U,  S.  and 
Great  Britain,  1866.) 

§  24.  TTie  ordinances  and  commercial  laws  of  particular  states, 
and  the  rules  prescribed  for  the  conduct  of  their  commis- 
sioned cruisers  and  prize  tribunals,  may  also  be  referred  to 
for  illustrations  of  the  voluntary  law  of  nations,  as  under- 
stood and  practised  by  such  states.  They,  however,  should 
be  investigated  with  caution,  and  are  received  only  as  particu- 
lar admissions  of  generar  principles.  Nevertheless,  some 
of  the  most  important  modifications  and  improvements  in  the 
modem  law  of  nations  have  thus  originated  in  the  ordinances 
and  commercial  regulations,  the  proclamations  and  manifes- 
tos of  particular  states.  "  These  public  documents  furnish, 
at  all  events,"  says  PhiUimore,  "  decisive  evidence  against 
any  state  which  afterward  departs  from  the  principles  which 
it  has  thus  *  deliberately  invoked ;  and,  in  every  case,  thus 
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clearly  recognize  the  fact  that  a  Bjstem  of  law  exists,  which 
ought  to  regulate  and  control  the  ii^temational  relations  of 
every  state."  {JPoUcfOy  Law  o/NationSj  sec.  8;  PhiUimorej  On 
Int  LaWf  vol.  1,  §57;  WAea^on,  Mem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  1,  ch.  1, 
§  12 ;  The  Santa  OruZj  1  Rob.  Rep.  p.  61.) 

§  25.  The  saioe  remarks  are  applicajble  to  the  decisions  qf 
local  courts.  The  adjudication  of  questions  arising  from 
international  relations  by  such  tribunals,  are  not  obligatory 
upon  other  states,  except  so  far  as  they  conform  to  general 
principles  and  established  usages;  but  f^i  many  questions  can 
be  decided  only  in  this  way,  we  may  derive  from  this  source 
many  rules  relative  to  the  positive  or  practical  law  of  nations. 
Such  decisions,  however,  from  their  very  nature,  are  of  very 
limited  authority,  as  expositions  of  the  rules  of  international 
law;  but  the  reasons  given  by  the  judges,  and  the  precedentp 
referred  to  in  their  opinions,  furnish  a  v^t  fund  of  informa- 
tion on  the  particular  points  discussed.  And  where  such 
opinions  result  from  a  liberal  and  enlarged  inquiry,  the  deci- 
sions are  well  calculated  to  strengthen  and  embellish  the  con- 
cluflions  of  reason.  {Ihierj  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  479 ;  Wheor 
ton,  Elm,  Int.  LaWy  pt.  1,  ch.  1,  §  12 ;  Kentj  Com.  on  Am.  LaiOj 
vol.  1,  pp.  68-71 ;  Gfriswold  v.  WaddingUm^  15  Johns.  Rep.,  p. 
67 ;  16  Johns.  Rep.,  p.  438.) 

§  26.  Another  source,  and  perhaps  the  most  fruitful  of  all, 
is  formed  of  the  works  of  textrioriters  of  approved  authority, 
showing  the  usage  of  nations,  or  the  general  opinion  respect- 
ing their  mutual  conduct,  with  the  definitions  and  modifica- 
tions introduced  by  general  consent.  As  a  general  rule, 
authors  of  text-books  and  treatises  on  international  law,  have 
risen  above  the  local  interests  and  prejudices  which  too  often 
influence  the  writings  of  diplomatists,  and  even  the  decisions 
of  courts,  and  have  treated  the  subject  in  a  philosophical 
spirit  worthy  of  all  commendation,  and  which  causes  their 
opinions  to  be  referred  to  as  authority  on  all  disputed  ques- 
tions. Of  course  we  cannot  expect  to  find  a  complete  uni- 
formity of  opinions  in  these  writers,  but  there  is  a  very  gen- 
eral concurrence  of  views  on  all  the  great  and  leading  prin- 
ciples which  they  have  discussed.  "  In  case  where  the  prin- 
cipal  jurists  agree,"  says  Kent,  "the  presumption  will  be 
very  great  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  their  m^udms;  and  no 
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civilized  nation,  that  does  not  arrogantly  set  all  ordinary  law 
and  justice  at  defiance,  will  venture  to  disregard  the  uniform 
sense  of  the  estahlished  writers  of  international  law."  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  in  his  speech  on  the  annexation  of  Genoa 
to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  says :  '^  It  is  not  my  disposition 
to  overrate  the  authority  of  this  class  of  writers,  or  to  con- 
sider authority  in  any  case  as  a  substitute  for  reason.  But 
these  eitiinent  writers  were,  at  least,  necessarily  impartial. 
Their  weight,  as  bearing  testimony  to  general  sentiment  and 
civilized  usage,  receives  a  new  accession  from  every  states- 
man who  appeals  to  their  writings,'  and  from  every  year  in 
which  no  contrary  practice  is  established,  or  hostile  princi- 
ples avowed.  *  *  *  I  have  never  heard  their  principles 
questioned,  but  by  those  whose  flagitious  policy  they  had  by 
anticipation  condemned."  (PhiUimorey  On  InL  Law^  vol.  1, 
§  60 ;  Kent  Com,  en  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  19 ;  Mackintosh,  Mis- 
ceL  Works,  p.  704 ;  Suarez,  De  Legibus,  lib.  6 ;  The  Maria,  1 
Rob.  Rep.,  p.  860;  Wheaion,  Ehm.  ltd.  Law,  pt.  1,  ch.  1,  §  12 ; 
Pelaon,  Law  of  Natioris,  §  8 ;  Wildman,  InL  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  84, 
85 ;  Mawfdng,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  66 ;  Bdlo,  Derecho  Intemor 
eimal.  No.  Prel.,  87.) 

§  27.  But  it  is  not  entirely  upon  their  unanimity  of  opinion 
on  great  principles  that  the  authority  of  text-writers  has  so 
great  weight  in  the  settlement  of  controversies  between  states. 
As  a  general  rule,  reference  is  made  to  those  who  wrote  be- 
fore the  cause  of  the  controversy  arose,  and  who  are  there- 
fore impartial.  Moreover,  it  may  be  that  the  text  writers 
belonging  to  the  very  country  which  is  urging  a  demand,  have, 
in  advance,  pronounced  against  it.  ^^If  the  authority  of 
!2ouch,"  says  Phillimore,  **of  Lee,  of  Mansfield,  and,  above 
all,  of  Stowell,  be  against  the  demand  of  England ;  if  Yalin, 
Domat,  Pothier,  and  Vottel  be  opposed  to  the  pretensions  of 
France ;  if  Grotius  and  Bynkershoek  confute  the  claim  of 
Holland ;  Pufifendorf  that  of  Sweden ;  if  Heineccius,  Leib- 
nitz, and  Wolfi  array  themselves  against  Oermany ;  if  Story, 
Wheaton,  and  Kent  condemn  the  act  of  America,  it  cannot 
be  supposed  (except,  indeed,  in  the  particular  epoch  of  a 
revolution,  when  all  regard  to  law  is  trampled  under  foot,) 
that  the  arffHmeniwn  ad  patriam  would  not  prevail;  at  all 
events,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  ought  to  prevail,  and 
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ebould  the  country  relying  upon  such  authority  be  compelled 
to  resort  to  arms,  that  the  guilt  of  the  war  would  rest  upon 
the  antagonist  refusing  to  be  bound  by  it."  {PhUUmore^  on 
Int.  Lawy  vol.  1,  §60;  Kmiy  Com.  on  Am.  LaWy  voh  1,  p.  19; 
The  Mariay  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  369;  Triquet  et  al.  v.  Bathj  3 
Burrows  Rep.,  pp.  14-80;  Poison^  Law  of  Nations^  §  3;  Wildr 
man.  Int.  LaWy  vol.  1,  pp.  34,  35.) 

§  28.  Express  compacts  between  states,  and  treaties  of  peace, 
alliance  and  commerce,  declaring,  modifying,  or  defining  the 
rules  which  regulate  their  mutual  intercourse,  furnish  another 
fruitful  source  of  international  law.  Such  treaties  and  con- 
ventions are  of  binding  force  only  upon  the  contracting  par- 
ties, and  they  cannot  modify  the  original  and  pre-existing 
law  of  nations  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  states  which  are 
not  direct  parties  to  these  compacts ;  but  where  they  relax 
the  rigor  of  the  primitive  law  in  favor  of  others,  or  furnish 
a  more  definitive  rule  of  practice  in  matters  which  have 
given  rise  to  conflicting  pretensions,  the  conventional  laws 
thus  introduced  are  not  only  obligatory  upon  the  contracting 
parties,  but  constitute  a  rule  to  be  observed  by  them  toward 
the  rest  of  the  world.  And  although  one  or  two  treaties, 
varying  from  the  general  usage  and  custom  of  nations,  can- 
not alter  the  pre-existing  international  law,  yet  an  almost 
perpetual  succession  of  treaties,  establishing  a  perpetual  rule, 
will  go  very  far  toward  proving  what  that  law  is  upon  a  dis- 
puted point.  ( Wheatony  Elem.  Int.  LaWy  part.  1,  ch.  1,  §  12 ; 
PhiUimorCy  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  1,  §  62 ;  Polsony  Law  of  NationSy 
sec.  3 ;  Wildmany  hit.  LaWy  vol.  1,  ch.  1 ;  Manningy  Law  of 
NationSy  p.  74,  et  seq. ;  BeUOy  Derecho  Internacionaly  No.  PreL, 
§  7  ;  HefftcTy  Droit  Internationaly  §  8  ;  Massiy  Droit  Commercial^ 
liv.  1,  tit.  2,  ch.  2  ;  Ortohny  Diplomatic  de  la  Jtfer,  liv.  1,  ch.  6.) 

§  29.  Thus  the  consent  of  several  nations,  evidenced  by 
treaties,  to  adopt  a  particular  interpretation  of  a  particular 
term,  is,  in  the  absence  of  other  testimony,  strong  evidence 
that  such  is  the  true  international  meaning  belonging  to  it* 
It  is  true  that  no  treaty  between  two  or  more  states  can  affect 
the  general  principles  of  international  law,  or  directly  preju- 
dice the  interests  of  others,  though  it  may  do  so  indirectly 
by  positively  declaring  the  interpretation  to  be  given'  to  a 
doubtful  term,  and  thus  laying  down  a  principle  binding,  on 
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them  at  least,  in  their  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
This  doctrine  is  laid  down  with  great  precision  by  Lord 
Qrenville  in  his  speech  in  the  house  of  peers,  on  the  con- 
vention with  Russia  in  1801.  We  adopt  Mr.  Phillimore's 
synopsis  of  the  part  relating  to  contraband  of  war.  "He 
argued  that,  by  the  language  of  that  convention,  a  new  sense, 
and  one  hitherto  repudiated  by  Great  Britain,  with  respect 
to  contraband  of  war,  would  be  introduced,  so  far  at  least  as 
Great  Britain  was  concerned,  into  general  international  law ; 
inasmuch  as  some  provisions  of  the  treaty,  with  respect  to 
what  should  be  considered  contraband  of  war,  were  merely 
prospective,  and  confined  to  the  contracting  parties,  England 
and  Russia,  while  other  provisions  of  the  same  treaty  were 
80  couched  in  the  preamble,  the  body,  and  certain  sections 
which  contained  them,  as  to  set  forth,  not  the  concession  of 
a  special  privilege  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  contracting  parties 
only,  but  a  recognition  of  one  universal  pre-existing  right, 
they  must  be  taken  as  laying  down  a  general  rule  for  all  future 
discussion  with  any  power  whatever,  and  as  establishing  a 
principle  of  law  which  was  to  decide  universally  on  the  just 
interpretation  of  the  technical  term  contraband  of  war.'* 
( Wheaton,  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  3,  §  29 ;  PMllimore,  On 
Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  42 ;  Bynkershoek,  Quaest.  Jur.  Jhib.,  lib.  1, 
cap.  10 ;  Hansard,  Parliamentary  Debates,  — 1801 ;  Wheatjon, 
Eist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  890-420 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations, 
p.  14.) 

§  30.  State  papers,  and  diplomatic  correspoTidence  between 
statesmen  distinguished  for  their  character  and  learning,  fre- 
quently contain  much  valuable  information  respecting  the  par- 
ticular points  and  questions  of  international  law  which  are  dis- 
cussed by  them.  And  perhaps  these  discussions  exhibit  the 
views  and  opinions  of  particular  states  more  correctly  than  the 
compacts  or  treaties  which  may  result  from  them,  as  such  con- 
ventions are  always  more  or  less  the  result  of  compromise  or 
temporary  necessity.  Moreover,  these  documents  sometimes 
contain  important  admissions  of  what  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
law  on  points  not  immediately  involved  in  the  conflicting 
pretentions  which  have  given  rise  to  such  discussions.  The 
diplomatic  correspondence  growing  out  of  particular  nego- 
ciations  may,  therefore,  very  often  be  referred  to  with  profit, 
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in  tbe  inrestigation  of  qiieeticmfi  connected  with  the  rules  of 
intematiooal  law  established  by  the  consent  and  usage  of 
nations.  {FhUUmore^  On  InU  Law,  vol.  1,  §57;  Wheaion. 
Hist.  Law  of  Nations^  p.  749;  WheaioHy  Mem.  Int.  Law^  pL  1^ 
ohap.  1,  §  12.) 
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CHAPTER   III. 


SOVEREIGNITY  OP  STATES. 


CONT^NJCS. 

)1.  ASoTerelgn  State  defined — I  2.  A  State  distinguished  from  a  nation  or 
people —  2  3.  A  colonj  or  dependency  is  a  part  of  a  state  —  {4.  Bat  not 
itself  a  state — {  5.  Here  fact  of  dependence  does  hot  destroy  sovereignty — 
2  6.  Kor  occasional  obedience  and  habitual  influence — 2  *^'  ^or  feudal  yas- 
8alage|and  paying  tribute —  2  8*  They  may  impair  or  destroy  sovereignty  — 
2  9.  Effect  of  a  protectorate — 2  ^^-  Effect  of  a  union  of  several  States  — 
211.  A  personal  union  of  states — 2  12.  A  real  Union  —  2  ^^-  ^^  incor- 
porate Union  — 2  ^^  -^  Federal  UniOn —  2  ^^'  When  a  mere  confederation 
—  lie.  When  aComposite  State — 2  ^*^'  Semi-Sovereign  States  —  2  ^8*  Sov- 
ereignty, how  acquired — 2  ^^*  Identity  not  affected  by  internal  changes — 
2  20.  A  State  involved  in  Civil  War — 2  21-  Independence  of  a  revolted  col- 
ony or  province — 2  22.  Recognition  of  such  Independence  —  2  23.  State 
Sovereignty,  how  lost — 2  24.  Changes  of  Government — 2  25-  Change  by 
internal  revolution — 2  26.  By  dismemberment  of  a  part — 2  27*  By  division 
of  one  into  two  or  more  Separate  States  —  2  28.  By  the  incorporation  of  sev- 
eral states  into  one.  # 

11.  A  state  is  a  body  politic,  or  society  of  men  united  to- 
gether for  mutual  advantage  and  safety.  Such  a  society  has 
affiiirs  and  interests  peculiar  to  itself,  and  is  capable  of  delibe- 
ration and  resolution;  it  is  therefore  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
moral  person,  possessing  a  will  and  an  understanding,  and 
SHBceptible  of  rights  and  obligations.  From  the  nature  and 
design  of  such  a  society,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be 
established  in  it  a  pubUc  authority^  to  order  and  direct  what  is 
to  be  done  by  each  individual  in  relation  to  the  end  and 
object  of  the  association.  This  political  authority,  whetiier 
vested  in  a  single  individual  or  in  a  number  of  individuals, 
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is  properly  the  sovereignty  of  the  state.  This  term,  however, 
iti  international  law,  is  ususally  employed  to  express  the 
external  rather  than  the  internal  character  of  a  nation,  with 
respect  to  its  ability  or  capacity  to  govern  itself,  independently 
of  foreign  powers.  A  sovereign  state  may,  therefore,  be  defined 
to  be  any  nation  or  people  organized  into  a  body  politic  and  exer- 
cising the  rights  of  self-government  {Grotius^  De  Jur.  Bel,  ac 
Pac.^  lib.  1,  cap.  1,  §  14 ;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  1,  ch.  1,  §  4 ; 
Wheaton,  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §12;  BurlamuqiU, 
Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome  4,  pt.  1,  ch.  4 ;  Martens, 
Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  16-19;  Garden,  De  Diplomatic,  liv. 
1,  §3;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemacional,  ^t.  1,  cap.  1,  §1;  Heffter, 
Drort  international,  §§16-25;  Merlin,  Repertoire  verb.  Souve- 
raignetS.) 

§  2.  A  state  is  distinguishable  from  a  nation  or  a  people, 
since  the  former  may  be  composed  of  different  races  of  men, 
all  subject  to  the  same  supreme  authority.  Thus,  the  Aus- 
trian, Russian,  British  and  Ottomon  empires,  are  composed 
of  a  variety  of  nations  and  people.  So,  also,  the  same  nation 
or  people  may  be  subject. to,  or  compose,  several  distinct 
and  separate  states.  Thus  the  Poles  are  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  respectively ;  and 
the  Italians  constitute  several  distinct  and  independent  sove- 
reignties. The  terms  nation  and  people,  however,  are  fre- 
quently used  by  writers  on  international  law  as  synonymous 
with  the  term  states.  {Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  66 ; 
Wheaton,  Mm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §  2 ;  Vattel,  Droit  des 
Gens,  liv.  1,  ch.  1,  §  4 ;  ch,  4,  §  40  ;  Garden,  De  Diplomatiey 
tome  1,  pt.  1 ;  Raynevai,  Int.  du  Droit  Nat.,  liv.  1,  ch.  4.) 

§  3.  The  sovereignty  of  a  state  has  reference  to  its  politi- 
cal character,  rather  than  to  the  nature  of  its  territorial  pos- 
sessions. The  territory  of  some  states  is  in  one  compact 
body,  like  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  Belgium,  in  Europe,  Mexico, 
and  the  United  States,  in  America,  while  the  territory  of 
other  states,  like  that  of  Great  Britain,  consists  of  detached 
parts  situate  in  every  quarter  of  the  habitable  globe.  Under 
the  general  appellation  of  state  are  included  all  the  possessions 
of  a  nation,  wheresoever  situated,  so  that  a  colony,  however 
distant,  is,  in  the  eye  of  international  law,  as  much  a  part  of 
the  state  which  establishes  it  as  is  a  city  or  province  belong- 
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ing  to  its  most  ancient  territory.  ( Wheaton,  Elm,  Int.  Law^ 
pt  1,  ch.  2,  §  2 ;  PhUUmore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  63 ;  Vattet^ 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  1,  ch.  18,  §210 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol. 
1,  p.  40 ;  GroiiuSy  de  Jut.  Bel.  ac  Pac,  lib.  1,  cap.  3,  §  7 ; 
HeinecciuSj  Mementa  Juris,  Nat.  et  Gent.,  lib.  1,  §  231  ;  Puf- 
fendcfrf.  Jus.  Nat.  et  Gent,  lib.  8,  cap.  12,  §  5 ;  Garden,  De 
Diphmatie,  liv.  1,  §  3 ;  Rayneval,  Inst,  du  Droit  Nat.,  liv.  1, 
ch.  4 ;  Bowyer,  Universal  Public  Law,  ch.  27 :  Heffter,  Droit 
IntematioTuil,  §§  16-26, 29-81 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt 
1,  cap.  1,  §  3.) 

§  4  Ab  a  colony,  a  possession,  or  a  dependency,  constitutes 
only  a  part  of  the  state,  it  cannot  in  itself  be  regarded,  in 
international  law,  as  a  distinct  political  organization .  Hence, 
any  public  or  private  corporation,  created  by,  and  deriving 
its  authority  from  a  state,  cannot  of  itself  constitute  a  sepa- 
rate and  independent  sovereignty.  Thus,  the  East  India 
Company,  although  exercising  the  sovereign  powers  of  peace 
and  war,  with  respect  to  the  native  princes  and  people,  acted 
in  subordination  to  the  supreme  power  of  the  British  empire, 
and  was  represented  by  the  British  government  in  all  its 
relations  with  foreign  sovereigns  and  states.  (Grothis,  de  Jur- 
BeL  ac Pac.,  liv.  1,  cap.  3,  §  7;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  1, 
ch.  §  210 ;  Wheatm,  Ekm.  Int.  Law,  p.  1,  ch.  2,  §  2 ;  PhiUi- 
yncre,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  63 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol  1,  p. 
40 ;  Heinecctus,  Mementa  Juris  et  Gent,  lib.  1,  §  231 ;  Puff- 
mdofrf.  Jut  de  la  Nat.  et  Grent,  liv.  8,  cap.  12,  §  5 ;  Bkffter, 
Drmi  International,  §§  16-25.) 

§  5.  The  mere  fact  of  dependence,  however,  does  not  pre- 
vent a  state  from  being  regarded  in  international  law  as  a 
separate  and  distinct  sovereignty,  capable  of  eiyoying  the 
rights  and  incurring  the  obligations  incident  to  that  condi- 
tion.   Much  more  importance  is  attached  to  the  nature  and 
character  of  its  connection  with  other  states,  and  the  degree 
and  extent  of  its  dependence.     Thus,  many  European  states, 
which  are  still  regarded  as  sovereign,  do  not  exercise  the 
right  of  self-government  entirely  independent  of  other  states, 
but  have  their  sovereignty  limited  and  qualified  in  various 
degrees,  either  by  the  character  of  their  internal  constitution, 
or  by  the  stipulations  of  unequal  treaties  of  alliance  and 
protection.    {Huffier,  Droit  Intematimal,  §§  16-25 ;  Wheatm, 
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Mem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §  12 :   Vattel^  DroU  des  Grens,  liy. 

1,  ch.  1,  §§  5,  6 ;  PhiUinwre^  On  Int.  LaWy  vol;  1,  §  77  ;  Gro- 
tiusj  de  Jur.  Bel  ae  Pae.^  lib.  1,  ch.  3,  §§  2,  8,  21 ;  Martens^ 
Precis  du  Droit  des  GenSj  §  20 ;  liiqvdme,  Derecho  Pub.  Ird., 
tome  1,  p.  104.) 

§  6.  If  or  is  the  sovereignly  of  a  particular  state  necessarily 
destroyed  by  its  mere  nominal  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
others,  nor  even  by  an  habitaal  influence  exercised  by  others 
over  its  councils.  Thus,  the  city  of  Cracow,  in  Poland,  with 
its  territory,  was  declared  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  in 
1815,  to  be  a  perpetually  free,  independent,  and  neutral 
state,  under  the  protection  of  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia. 
Although  its  councils  were  habitually  influenced  by  these 
great  powers,  it  was  nevertheless  regarded  in  international 
law  as  a  sovereign  state ;  and  when,  by  the  convention  of 
1846,  it  was  annexed  to  the  empire  of  Austria,  the  govern- 
ments of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Sweden,  protested  against 
the  proceeding  as  a  violation  of  the  act  of  1815,  by  which  it 
was  recognized  as  an  independent  state  ( Wheaixm,  JElem. 
Int.  Law  J  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §  13 ;  Martens^  Nouveau  BecueUy  tome 

2,  p.  386 ;  KlubeTy  Acten  des  Weiner  Oong.j  b.  6,  §  138  ;  Ortolan^ 
Diphmatk  de  Id  Mer^  liv.  1,  ch.  2 ;  De  Cussyy  Precis  Histor- 
iquSj  p.  7 ;  MartenSy  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens^  §§  19,  et  seq.) 

§  7.  So,  also,  tributary  states,  and  those  subject  to  a  kind 
of  feudal  dependence  or  vassalage,  are  still  considered  as 
sovereign,  unless  their  sovereignty  is  destroyed  by  their  rela^ 
tion  to  other  states.  Tribute,  like  that  paid  by  the  European 
maritime  powers  to  the  Barbary  States,  does  not  necessarily 
affect  the  sovereignty  of  the  tributary ;  nor  does  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  a  nominal  vassalage  or  feudal  dependence,  like 
that  of  ]!9'aple8  to  the  Papal  See,  prior  to  1818,  necessarily 
impair  the  sovereignly  of  the  vassal  state.  Its  position  in 
the  eye  of  international  law  is  not  necessarily  affected  by  its 
connections  of  this  kind  with  others.  The  law  regards  the 
fact  of  sovereignty  rather  than  the  mere  name  by  which  it  is 
designated.  ( Ward^  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  vol.  2,  p.  69 ; 
Wheaton,  JElem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §  14 ;  Bynkershoeky 
QmesU  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  17 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des 
QmSy  §  21 ;  Hefter,  Droit  Intematimal,  §§  30-81 ;  Biqudme^ 
Derecho  Pub.  Int.^  tomo  1,  p.  104 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la 
Mer,  liv.  1,  ch.  2.) 
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§  8.  Bat  the  character  of  a  state  may  be  legally  affected  by 
itsconDection  with  others,  and  its  sovereignty  will  be  con- 
sidered aa  impaired  or  entirely  destroyed,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  compact,  the  extent  of  the  influence  exercised 
by  the  superior,  and  the  obedience  acknowledged  or  rendered 
by  the  inferior;  no  matter  whether  such  condition  results 
from  political  organization  or  from  treaties  of  unequal  alli- 
ance and  protection.  If  a  state,  in  either  of  these  modes, 
parts  with  its  rights  of  negotiation  and  treaty,  and  loses  its 
essential  attributes  of  independence,  it  can  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  a  sovereign  state,  or  as  a  member  of  the  great 
family  of  nations.  Its  legal  aiaitia  is  not  changed  by  a  loss 
of  relative  power,  but  by  a  loss  of  the  essential  attributes  of 
independence  and  sovereignty — (he  right  to  exercise  its  volition^ 
and  the  capacity  to  contract  obligations.  {Wheaton  JElem.  Int. 
Lctw^  pt.  1,  eh.  2,  §  13 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatic  de  la  Mer^  liv.  1 ; 
FUicher  v.  Pecky  6  Oranch  Rep,,  p.  146  ;  The  Cherokee  Nation 
v.  The  State  of  Georgia,  5  Peters  Rep.,  p.  1 ;  The  U.  S.  v. 
Sogers,  4  Howard  Rep.,  p.  572 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des 
Gens,  §  820 ;  Riqtcelme,  Derecho,  Pub.,  Int.,  tomo  1,  p.  105.) 

§  9.  The  effect  of  a  protectorate  upon  the  sovereignty  of  a 
state  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  character  and  conditions 
of  the  protection  afforded.  No  doubt,  one  state  may  place 
itself  under  the  protection  of  another  without  losing  its  inter- 
national existence  as  a  sovereign  state,  if  it  retains  its  capacity 
to  treat,  to  contract  alliances,  to  make  peace  and  war,  and  to 
exercise  the  essential  rights  of  sovereignty.  But  these  rights 
must  be  retained  de  facto,  as  well  as  de  jure,  for  although  a 
state  may  retain  the  forms  of  independence,  if  it  be  prac- 
tically and  notoriously  governed  by  officers  appointed  by 
another  state,  and  incapable  of  exercising  its  own  volition, 
it  will  be  regarded  as  a  mere  dependence  of  the  governing 
power.  {Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  1,  ch.  2 ;  Wheatony 
Elm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §  13 ;  Martens,  Nouveau  Recueil, 
tome  2,  p.  663 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  20 ; 
'WhaUon,  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  5,  56-60 ;  Grotius,  De 
Jur.  Bel  ac.  Pac,  lib.  1,  cap.  8,  §  21 ;  Wildmany  Int.  Law, 
vol.  1,  p.  67 ;  VatUl,  Droit  des  Gens.,  liv.  1,  ch.  16,  §  192 ; 
Siquebm,  Derecho  Pub.  Int..  tomo  1,  p.  105.) 

6* 
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§  10.  Two  or  more  sovereign  states  may  be  united  together 
under  a  common  ruler,  or  by  a  federal  compact ;  and  it  will 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  this  union  or  confederation, 
whether  such  states  retain  their  separate  sovereignty,  not- 
withstanding this  connection  with  others.  If  each  separate 
state  retains  the  essential  qualities  of  independence, — ^the 
right  of  will  and  judgment,  and  the  full  capacity  to  contract 
obligations, — it  will  still  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  society  or 
body  politic,  possessing  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  sub- 
ject to  its  duties ;  but  if  it  has  lost  th^se  qualities  by  such 
union  with  others,  either  by  becoming  subject  to  their  will, 
or  by  creating  a  new  national  power,  of  which  it  is  only  a 
component  part,  it  can  no  longer  be  regarded,  in  the  eye  of 
international  law,  as  a  sovereign  state,  although  it  may  retain 
many  of  its  sovereign  rights  with  respect  to  its  confederates. 
{Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  20-29 ;  Wheaton,  Elm. 
Int.  LaWf  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §§  15,  16 ;  GhrotiicSy  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.^ 
liv.  2,  cap.  9,  §§  8,  9 ;  Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens,  pt  1,  cap.  1, 
§  27 ;  Hefftery  Droit  Iniematianal,  §§  19,  29 ;  Biquelme,  Dere- 
cho  Pub.  InUy  tome  1,  p.  107 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatic  de  la  Mer^ 
liv.  1,  ch.  2 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  67 ;  Jterlin,  Beper- 
toire,  verb  Souveraigneti.) 

§  11.  A  union  of  two  or  more  states  under  a  common  sov- 
ereign is  called  2^  personal  union,  if  there  is  no  incorporation, 
and  if  the  component  parts  are  united  with  a  perfect  equality 
of  rights.  Thus,  Hanover,  and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  were  at  one  time  subject  to  the  same 
prince,  but  there  was  no  dependence  on  each  other  and  both 
retjuned  their  respective  national  rights  of  sovereignty. 
Sometimes  the  individuality  of  the  state  is  merged  by  such 
personal  union,  (unio  personalis,)  and,  with  respect  to  its 
external  relations,  remains  for  a  time  in  abeyance,  but  emer- 
ges again  on  the  dissolution  of  the  union  and  resumes  ita 
rank  and  position  as  a^  independent  sovereign  state.  {Gfro^ 
tins,  de  Jur.  Del.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  1,  cap.  3,  §  7 ;  Wheaion,  Mm. 
InL  Law,  pt.  1  ch.  2,  §  16 ;  PhilUmare,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1, 
§76 ;  Kluher,  Droit  des  Gens,  pt.  1,  ch.  1,  §  27 ;  Martens,  Pre- 
cis du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  29 ;  Dowser,  Universal  Public  Law,  ch. 
27 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  20 ;  Ortolan^  Diplomatie  de 
la  Mer,  liv.  1,  ch.  2.) 
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§12.  A  real  union  of  different  states,  under  a  eomtnbn 
sovereign,  is  where  the  several  component  parts  are  not  only 
united  under  the  same  sceptre,  but  the  sovereignty  of  each 
is  merged  in  the  general  sovereignty  of  the  empire,  as  to 
their  international  relations  with  foreign  powers,  although 
still  retaining  respectively  their  distinct  fundamental  laws 
and  other  political  institutions.  Thus  the  Austrian  mon- 
archy, prior  to  1849,  was  a  real  union,  composed  of  the  here- 
ditary dominions,  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and 
other  states,  each  of  which  retained  a  separate  sovereignty 
with  respect  to  its  coordinate  states,  but  were  component 
parts  of  the  empire,  with  respect  to  their  international  rela- 
tions with  other  powers.  By  the  constitution  of  1849  and 
the  patent  of  1851,  a  more  central  system  was  adopted,  and 
provision  was  made  for  uniform  municipal  legislation.  ( Whea- 
ton,  JElem.  Iht,  Law^  pt  1,  ch.  2,  §  17 ;  Annual  Register^  1849, 
p.  317 ;  Annubaire  des  Deux  Mandea^  1852-8,  pp.  541-545 ;  OrO' 
thtSj  De  Jwr.  Bel.  ae  Pac.y  lib.  1,  ch.  8,  §  7.) 

§  13.  An  incorporate  union  is  where  several  states  are  united 
under  a  common  sovereign,  and  a  common  government  and 
legislature,  although  each  may  have  its  distinct  laws  and  B, 
separate  bat  subordinate  administration.  Thus  the  three 
kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  incorporated 
into  an  empire,  the  sovereignty  of  each  original  kingdom 
being  completely  merged  by  their  successive  unions  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  which,  in  international  relations,  is  regarded 
as  a  single  state.  There  is  no  essential  difference,  in  inter- 
national law,  between  a  real  and  an  incorporate  union  of  states ; 
the  sovereignty  of  the  component  parts  being  in  both  caseis 
considered  as  completely  merged  in  the  new  imperial  sove- 
reignty which  results  from  such  union.  [MerKn,  Mepertoire, 
verb.  Sauveraineti ;  WheaUrn^  Mem.  Int.  -Lait?,pt  1,  ch.  2,  §  18; 
PhSBmore,  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  1,  §  74;  Orotius^  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac 
Pae.,  lib.  1,  cap.  8,  §  21 ;  Ktdber,  Droit  des  Oens^  pt.  8,  ch.  1, 
S  27 ;  Hefftety  Droit  IntemaHonaly  §  20 ;  Martins,  Precis  du 
DroUdts  Gens,  ^29.) 

§  14.  Sovereign  states  are  sometimes  firmly  united  together 
by  a  federal  compact,  without  acknowledgiiig  any  common 
sovereign.  This  kind  of  union  is  perhaps  less  frequent  among 
monarchies  th^n  among  states  which  have  a  republican  form 
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of  government  From  the  extremely  complicated  nature  of 
these  leagues  or  federal  compacts,  it  is  sometimes  very  diffi- 
cult to  determine  how  far  the  sovereignty  of  each  nation  is 
affected  or  impaired  by  the  conditions  or  regulations  of  such 
union.  These  compacts  are  divided  by  publicists  into  two 
general  classes,  confederated  states  and  composite  states,  (  Whea- 
toUy  Mem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §§  18-22 ;  Phillimore^  on  Int. 
Law  J  vol.  1,  §  103 ;  Grotius^  De  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  1,  cap. 
3,  §  7 ;  MartenSy  Precis  du  Droit  des  GenSy  §  29 ;  Bomyer^  Uni- 
versal Public  LaWy  ch.  27 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatic  de  la  Mer,  liv. 
1.  ch.  2;  Wildmun,  Int.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  67;  Merlin,  Biperioire 
verb.  Soiiveraineti.) 

§  15.  By  a  confederationy  or  system  of  confederated  states,  we 
understand  that  kind  of  union,  or  compact,  which  does  not 
essentially  differ  from  an  ordinary  treaty  of  equal  alliance. 
The  resolutions  of  the  federal  body  are  enforced  not  as  laws 
directly  binding  upon  the  individual  subjects  of  each  state, 
but  upon  each  separate  government  which  adopts  them,  and 
gives  them  the  force  of  law  within  its  own  jurisdiction;  thus 
leaving  to  each  state  the  exercise  of  its  own  will  and  respon- 
sibility in  its  general  intercourse  with  foreign  powers. 

The  Swiss  confederation  of  1815,  established  under  the 
mediation  of  the  allied  powers,  and  guaranteed  by  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna,  has  been  regarded  by  some  text  writers  as 
a  mere  league  or  system  of  confederated  states,  not  differing 
essentially  from  a  treaty  of  perpetual  alliance  between  inde- 
pendent communities,  in  which  each  member  of  the  union 
retains  its  own  sovereignty  unimpaired.  But  as  the  Diet 
formed  by  the  twenty-two  cantons  of  Switzerland  had  power 
to  regulate  the  tariff  of  frontier  duties,  to  provide  for  the 
common  protection,  to  support  a  common  army,  with  the 
exclusive  power  of  declaring  war  and  concluding  treaties  of 
peace,  alliance,  and  commerce  with  foreign  states,  it  seems 
to  us  that,  by  this  confederation,  the  essential  qualities  of  state 
sovereignty  were  merged  in  the  Diet,  and  that  the  sovereign 
power  of  each  separate  canton  was  greatly  impaired,  if  not 
completely  destroyed,  so  far  as  international  relations  vsdth 
foreign  powers  were  concerned. 

The  Germanic  confederation,  formed  between  the  free  cities 
of  Germany,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia, 
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and  other  German  states,  and  having  for  its  declared  object 
the  preservation  of  the  internal  and  external  security  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  independence  and  inviolability  of  the  confed- 
erated states,  left  to  each  member  the  power  of  contracting 
alliances  and  making  treaties  with  other  foreign  states,  except 
with  an  enemy  against  whoift  the  confederation  had  declared 
war,  and  provided  that  snch  treaties  or  compacts  were  not 
directed  against  the  security  of  the  confederation  or  the  indi- 
vidual states  of  which  it  was  composed.  It  may  be  doubted 
if  subsequent  changes  in  this  Germanic  constitution  have  not 
materially  impaired  the  sovereignty  of  the  smaller  states. 

The  confederation  of  1778,  between  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  was  nothing  more  than  a  system  of  confederated 
states.  The  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  laws  and  regulating 
foreign  affairs  of  the  government  led  to  the  adoption  of  a 
constitutional  Union.  ( Wheaton,  Mem.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  1,  ch. 
2,  §§  21-25 ;  Wheaton,  JERst.  Law  of  Nations^  p.  4  47,  et  seq. ; 
PhOUmorey  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  1,  §§  104-117 ;  Storyy  On  the 
Qmstitutiony  b.  2,  ch.  8 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  pp. 
212,  et  seq. ;  BawyeTy  Universal  Public  LaWy  ch.  27 ;  Hamil- 
tOHj  The  FederaJisty  No.  15 ;  Hefftery  Droit  Intemationaly  §  21 ; 
Oriolany  DiphmcUie  de  la  MeVy  liv.  1,  ch.  2.) 

§  16.  A  composite  statCy  or  supreme  federal  govemm^nty  results 
from  a  grant  of  supreme  federal  powers  to  the  government 
of  the  anion,  with  the  consequent  limitations  imposed  upon 
the  separate  governments  of  the  several  compact  states.  Each 
separate  state  may  retain  its  own  legislature,  and  its  distinct 
laws  and  administration,  and  its  separate  sovereignty  may 
still  subsist  internally  in  respect  to  its  coordinate  states, 
and,  in  respect  to  the  supreme  federal  government,  in  ques- 
tions of  power  not  expressly  granted  to  it;  but  in  all 
external  relations  its  sovereignty  is  completely  merged  and 
destroyed. 

The  onion  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  the  federal 
constitation  of  1787,  is  regarded,  in  international  law,  as  a 
composite  state,  or  supreme  federal  government.  So,  also, 
of  the  Bepnblic  of  Mexico,  both  as  a  confederation  of  states, 
and  as  a  more  central  organization  under  the  departmental 
system.  (-PAiKmore,  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  1,  §§  118,  et  seq. ; 
Wheaion^  Stem.  Int  LaWy  p.  1,  ch.  2,  §§  22,  84;  /Sitory,  On  the 
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Omstitution,  h,  8,  ch.  8 ;  MarienSy  JPrecis  du  Droit  des  QenSj  % 
29 ;  JSefft^,  DroU  Internationaly  §§  21,  22.) 

§  17  Semirsovereiffn  states  are  those  which  do  not  possess  all 
the  essential  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  which,  therefore,  can 
be  regarded  as  subjects  of  international  law  only  indirectly, 
or  at  least  in  a  subordinate  degree.  Such  states  must  gen- 
ejrfvlly,  in  war,  share  the  fortunes  of  their  protector,  and  in 
peace,  must  ,have  his  consent  to  the  engagemente  they  may 
desire  to  form  with  others.  But  as  they  are,  for  certain 
purposes,  and  under  certain  limitations,  to  be  dealt  with  inde- 
pendently of  such  protectors,  it  is  necessary  to  regard  them 
as  distinct  organizations.  Such  states  are  usually  independ- 
ent in  their  action,  on  mere  questions  of  comity,  such  as  the 
lights  of  strangers  in  their  own  territory,  and  of  their  own 
subjec.ts  in  foreign  countries.  {PhUUmore,  On  InU  Law^  vol. 
1,  §  78 ;  Wheaion^  Elem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §  13 ;  Kluber, 
jyroit  des  Gens^  pt.  3,  ch.  1,  §  24 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des 
Gens,  §  20 ;  Heffter,  DroU  IntematioTudj  §  31,  22 ;  Ortolan,  Dip- 
lomatie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  1,  ch.  2 ;  Moser,  Beitrage,  etc.,  b.  1,  p. 
508.) 

§  18.  The  sovereignty  of  a  state  is  acquired  either  at  the  ori- 
gin of  the  civil  society  of  which  it  consists,  or  when  it  sepa- 
rates itself  from  the  community  of  which  it  formed  a  part, 
and  assumes  the  rights  and  obligations  of  a  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent political  organization.  All  questions  with  respect 
to  the  origin  of  states,  belong  to  the  province  of  political  phi- 
losophy, rather  than  to  that  of  internatioaal  law.  As  has 
already  been  remarked,  the  sovereignty  of  a  state,  as  consid- 
ered in  international  law,  is  not  determined  by  the  character 
of  its  origin,  the  extent  of  its  power  or  domain,  or  by  the 
nature  of  its  internal  government,  but  by  its  relations  to 
others  and  its  capacity  to  deliberate  and  act  for  itself.  ( Whea-- 
ton,  Elem.  InU  Law,  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §  6 ;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law^ 
vol.  1,  §  264 ;  KliAer,  DroU  des  Gens,  pt.  3,  ch.  1,  §  23 ;  Meffi^ 
ter.  Droit  International,  §§  23,24.) 

§  19.  A  state,  as  to  the  individual  members  of  which  it  is 
compose<^,  is  a  fluctuating  body,  being  kept  up  by  a  constant 
succession  of  ;Qew  members ;  so,  also,  its  form  of  government 
and  municipal  constitution  may  be  subjected  to  frequent 
alterations  and  changes ;  but  these  fluctuations  and  changes 
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in  the  oonstitaent  p&vta  of  the  body  ipolitic,  and  in  their  rela- 
tions to  each  othqr,  do  not  affect  the  ebaraoter  of  the  body 
itself,  in  its  external  relations  to  other  communities, — fthat  ifl, 
in  inteirna^ioual  law.  The  state  itself  remains  the  same 
political  body,  until  its  identity  is  destroyed  by  interruption 
in  its  existence  aa  a  separate  and  distinct  society ;  and  it  nei- 
ther loses  any  of  its  rights  nor  is  discharged  from  any  of  its 
obligations,  by  any  mer^  mnnieipal  change  or  ijyternal  revo- 
lution. {Phillimorey  On  Injt.  Law,  vol  1,  §  126 ;  Wheaicny 
JElenL  Int.  Law,,  pt.  1.  ch.  2,  §  7  ;  Ghrotius,  de  Jvr  Bd.  ac  Pac., 
Ub.  2,  cap.  9,  §  3 ;  Butherforth,  Institujtes,  b.  2,  ch.  10,  §§  12, 
13,  14;  Meffter,  Droit  Internatimval,  §  24;  Bdb^  Dereeho 
Iniernacional,  pt.  1,  cap.  1,  §  8  ;  Merlm,  Bepertoire,  verb,  Baoe- 
rameU.) 

§  20.  Yattel  has  laid  down  the  rule,  that  when  a  country  is 
divided  by  a  civil  war,  each  faction  is  to  be  deemed  an  inde- 
pendent state,  and  that  a  foreign  power  may  assist  those 
whose  cause  it  deems  to  be  iust.  This  doctrine  of  Yattel  is 
probably  founded  upon  a  misconstruction  of  a  passage  of 
Orotius ;  it  is  not  reconcilable  with  reason  or  precedents,  but 
is  opposed  to  what  Yattel  himself  has  said  with  respect  to  the 
interference  of  one  state  in  the  internal  affairs  of  another.  If 
a  forei^  state  may  take  part  in  the  civil  wars  of  its  neighbors, 
there  would  be  no  limit  to  its  right  to  interfere  in  their  domes- 
tic afiairs.  His  principle,  that  the  parties  to  a  civil  war 
are  independent  of  all  foreign  authority,  and  that  no  foreign 
power  has  any  right  to  judge  of  their  acts  toward  each  other, 
IB  correct.  Both  parties  may  be  entitled  to  the  rights  of  war 
toward  each  other,  and  consequently  to  the  rights  of  bellige- 
rents with  respect  to  foreign  states  as  neutrals  in  the  contest, 
suefa  as  the  rights  of  blockades,  of  sieges,  etc.  But  beyond 
those  rights  which  are  necessarily  incidental  to  a  state  of  war, 
a  foreign  power  cannot,  during  the  war,  regard  the  two  fac- 
tions as  independent  states,  and  give  assistance  to  the  one 
whose  cause  it  may  deem  to  be  just !  Such  conduct  would 
he  a  direct  violation  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence. But  even  supposing  that  the  two  parties,  from 
the  veiy  commencement  of  a  civil  war  or  a  revolution,  are  to 
be  treated  in  every  respect  as  independent  states,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  a  foreign  power  may  render  assistance  to 
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the  one  whose  cause  it  may  deem  to  he  jnst.  This  would  he 
constituting  such  foreign  power  a  judge  of  the  justice  of  the 
war;  whereas,  if  both  parties  are  to  he  considered  as  inde- 
pendent states,  the  war  is  to  be  deemed,  in  international  law, 
as  jtist  on  both  sides !  Moreover,  would  the  justice  or  injust- 
ice of  the  war  be  in  itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  inter- 
ference of  a  foreign  power?     Certainly  not. 

The  above  mentioned  rule  of  Yattel  has  been  copied  by 
Wheaton  without  comment,  and  apparently  without  question- 
ing its  correctness.  But,  notwithstanding  this  implied  en- 
dorsement of  so  high  an  authority,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  the  doctrine  as  not  only  erroneous,  but  exceed- 
ingly dangerous,  from  the  £eict  that  it  justifies  the  most  objec- 
tionable species  of  intervention  in  the  internal  affiurs  of  states. 
But  the  language  of  Wheaton  is  more  limited  and  cautious 
than  that  of  Vattel ;  and  when  he  says  that  other  states  ^^may 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  party  which  they  believe  to  have 
justice  on  its  side,"  and  that  by  so  doing  a  state  becomes 
^^the  enemy  of  the  party  against  whom  it  declares  itself,  and 
the  ally  of  the  other,"  he  probably  means  merely  to  express 
the  legal  results  of  such  a  declaration,  and  not  to  say  that  the 
justice  or  injustice  of  the  cause  would  in  itself  justify  such 
declaration,  or  authorize  such  interference.  In  this  view,  hia 
language  is  reconcilable  with  other  parts  of  his  work.  (Voir 
idy  Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  2,  ch.  6,  §56;  GfrotiuSj  de  Jur.  Bd,  ac 
Pac.y  lib.  2,  cap.  18,  §2;  WUdmanj  Int.  Lcm^  vol.  1,  pp.  51, 
57;  Bynkershoeky  QuaesL  Jur,  Pub.y  lib.  2,  cap.  8;  Wheatoriy 
Mem.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §  7 ;  Puffendorfy  de  Jur.  NaL  et 
(renUy  lib.  8,  cap.  9,  §  3;  Kenty  Com.  en  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  pp. 
24-25.) 

§  21.  Whilst  the  civil  war  continues,  or  while  a  revolted 
colony  or  province  is  shaking  off  the  bonds  of  its  former  gov- 
ernment, a  foreign  state  should  either  remain  a  passive 
spectator,  or,  if  its  own  relations  require  diplomatic  inter- 
course with  the  revolted  society,  it  should  treat  such  revolted 
society  as  a  de  facto  government  only,  in  its  foreign  relations, 
and  not  as  an  independent  state,  with  respect  to  its  relations 
with  its  own  sovereign,  or  its  own  metropolitan  government. 
But  when  the  contest  is  virtually  determined,  and  the 
revolted  province  or  colony  has  virtually  established  its  inde- 
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pendence,  foreign  powers,  without  any  just  offense  to  the 
metropolitan  country,  may  recognize  that  independence  and 
enter  into  full  diplomatic  and  commercial  relations  with  the 
new  state  as  a  separate  and  distinct  sovereignty.  It  is  not 
necessary  in  such  cases  to  await  the  acknowledgement  of 
that  independence  by  the  former  sovereign  ;  of  the  fact  of 
such  independence,  each  state  may  judge  for  itself.  *'The 
absence  of  all  jurisdiction,"  says  Wildman,  "to  determine 
the  right,  leads  to  the  necessary  consequence,  that,  when  in 
the  result  of  a  civil  war,  a  state  changes  its  government,  or 
a  province,  or  colony,  that  before  had  no  separate  existence, 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty ;  the  posses- 
sion of  sovereignty  tie /octo  is  taken  to  be  possession  de  jure: 
and  any  foreign  power  is  at  liberty  to  recognise  such  sover- 
eignty bj  treating  with  the  possessor  of  it  as  an  independent 
state.  Where  sovereignty  is  necessary  to  the  validity  of  an 
act,  no  distinction  is  or  ought  to  be  made  between  sovereign- 
ties founded  on  a  good  or  bad  title.  Few  governments  have 
been  founded  on  free  suffrage  and  election  ;  most  have  origi- 
nated in  violence  and  faction.  In  international  transactions 
possession  is  sufficient.  Otherwise  it  would  be  necessary  to 
inquire  into  the  origin  of  sovereignties,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  they  are  founded  upon  a  good  or  upon  a  bad  title. 
Such  an  inquiry  could  answer  no  good  purpose,  and  would 
furnish  ample  occasion  to  disturb  the  peace  of  nations.'' 
( Wildmccn^  International  LaWj  vol.  1,  p.  67 ;  Wheaton,  Mm. 
InL  Law,  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §§  7-10 ;  Puffendorf,  Jus.  Naturae  et 
Gent.,  lib.  8,  ch.  12,  §8;  Bynkershoek,  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.,  lib. 
2,  ch.  3 ;  ICent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  25  ;  Wieqyjeforty 
V Ambassadewr,  etc.,  lib.  1,  pp.  40,  57,  58 ;  Martens,  Precis  du 
Droit  des  Gens,  §§79-82;  Alison,  Hist.  Europe,  second  series, 
chfl.  4, 120 

§22.  The  recognition  of  the  independence  and  sovereignty 
of  a  revolted  province  by  other  foreign  states,  when  that 
independence  is  established  in  fact,  is  therefore  a  question 
of  policy  and  prudence  only,  which  each  state  must  deter- 
mine for  itself;  but  this  determination  must  be  made  by  the 
fiOTereign  legislative  or  executive  power  of  the  state,  and 
not  by  any  subordinate  authority,  or  by  the  private  judge- 
ment of  individual  subjects.    And  until  the  independence 
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of  the  new  Btate  is  recognised  by  the  government  of  the 
country  of  which  it  was  before  a  part,  or  by  the  foreign  state 
where  its  sovereignty  is  drawn  in  question,  courts  of  justice, 
and  private  individuals,  are  bound  to  consider  the  ancient 
state  of  things  as  remaining  unaltered.  ( Wheatonj  Mm.  Int. 
Lawy  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §10 ;  MqrtenSj  NcfuveUes  causes^  eic.y  tome  1, 
pp.  870-494;  Garden,  De  Diplomatie,  liv.  2,  §6;  Webster,  The 
Works  of,  vol.  6,  pp.  488-506 ;  Kennett  v.  Chambers,  14  JBow- 
arcFs  Rep.,  p.  88 ;  Hoyt  v.  Gelston,  8  Wheaton's  Rep.,  p.  824, 
note ;  The  Manilla,  1  Ud.,  Ad.  Rep.,  pt.  1 ;  ReUo,  Derecho 
Intemaeional,  pt  1,  cap.  1,  §  7 ;  The  Santisima  Trinidad,  7 
Wheaton's  Rep.,  p.  806;  The  Pelican,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  Appen.  D.) 

§  23.  The  sovereignty  of  a  state  may  be  lost  in  various 
ways.  It  may  be  vanquished  by  a  foreign  power  and  become 
incorporated  into  the  conquering  state  as  a  province,  or  as 
one  of  its  component  parts ;  or  it  may  voluntarily  unite  itself 
with  another  in  such  a  way  that  its  independent  existence  as 
a  state  will  entirely  cease.  Again,  two  sovereign  states  may 
become  incorporated  into  one,  so  as  to  form  a  new  sovereign 
state  in  place  of  the  other  two  whose  independent  existence, 
as  states,  is  entirely  destroyed  by  such  incorporation. 

Thus,  the  incorporation  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces 
and  the  Austrian  Low  Countries,  by  the  treaties  of  Vienna, 
under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  King  of  the  Netherlands,  was 
the  union  of  two  distinct  sovereignties,  forming  a  new  single 
sovereign  state.  By  the  incorporation  of  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  into  Great  Britain,  and  of  Normandy  and  Bri- 
tanny  into  France,  these  incorporated  states  lost  their  exis- 
tence as  distinct  and  substantive  political  bodies.  {PhillU 
more.  On  Int.  Imw,  vol.  1,  §  125  ;  Wheaton,  Elm.  Int.  Law,  pt. 
1,  ch.  2,  §§  8,  9 ;  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  2,  cap.  9, 
§  6 ;  Puffendorf,  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.,  lib.  8,  cap.  12,  §  9 ;  JBeHo, 
Derecho  Intemacional,  pt  1,  cap.  1,  §  8 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Interna^ 
timal,  §§  24,  25.) 

§  24.  Questions  of  great  importance  sometimes  arise  with 
respect  to  the  international  effects  produced  by  internal 
changes  in  the  form  of  government,  and  by  a  change  in  the 
sovereignty  of  a  state,  with  respect  to  its  duties  and  obliga- 
tions toward  others.  These  questions  relate  to  treaties, 
public  debts,  the  public  domain,  private  rights  of  property. 
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and  to  Teqponsibility  for  wrongs  done  to  the  governments  or 
subjects  of  other  states.  We  will  consider  these  matters^ 
1st,  with  respect  to  the  effects  of  a  change  in  the  internal 
form  of  the  government ;  2d,  with  respect  to  the  effects  of  a 
dismemberment  of  a  state  by  the  revolt  or  loss  of  a  province ; 
3d,  the  effects  of  a  division  of  one  into  two  or  more  separate 
and  independent  states ;  and,  4th,  the  efiects  of  an  incorpo- 
ratioQ  of  two  or  more  separate  states  into  one,  forming  a  new 
and  distinct  sovereignty.    ( Wheaion^  JEkm.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  1,  ch, 

2,  §11 ;  PhiOimorey  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §§  126  et  seq;  Wild- 
many  Int.  LaWy  vol,  1,  p.  68 ;  QrotitiSj  De  Jur.  Bel.  ac  PaCj  lib. 

3,  cap.  9,  §§  8,  9, 10 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Iniemationaly  §  25 ;  Merliny 
Bepertoirej  verb.  Someraineti.) 

§25.  As  a  general  rale,  a  mere  change  in  the  form  of 
government,  or  in  the  person  of  the  ruler,  does  not  affect  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  a  state  toward  foreign  nations. 
All  treaties  of  amity,  commerce,  and  real  alliance,  remain  in 
force  precisely  aa  if  no  intervening  change  had  taken  place, 
except  in  cases  where  the  compact  relates  to  the  form  of 
government  itself,  or  to  the  person  of  the  ruler  in  the  nature 
of  a  guaranty.  Public  debts,  whether  due  to  or  from  the 
revolutionized  state,  are  neither  canceled  nor  affected  by  any 
change  in  the  constitution  or  internal  government  of  a  state. 
So,  also,  of  its  public  domain  and  right  of  property.  If  a 
revolution  be  successful,  and  a  new  constitution  be  estab- 
lished, the  public  domain  and  public  property  pass  to  the 
new  government.  The  state,  on  the  other  hand,  remains 
responsible  for  the  wrongs  done  to  the  government  or  sub- 
jects of  another  state,  notwithstanding  any  intermediate 
change  in  the  form  of  its  government  or  in  the  persons  of 
its  rulers.  These  results  flow  necessarily  from  the  principle 
that  the  identity  of  a  state  is  preserved,  notwithstanding  the 
accidental  changes  in  its  internal  constitution.  {Wheaiony 
Ekm.  Int.  JJaWj  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §  11 ;  VaMel-y  Droit  des  Gens^  liv. 
2,  ch.  12,  §§  188-.197 ;  Phmnrme,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  126 ; 
Mahlyj  Da  Droit  PubUgmj  tome  1,  pp.  111-112 ;  D'AguesseaUj 
(Euvres  de  M.  le  (7.,  tome  1,  p.  498,  §  4 ;  Montesquieu,  V Esprit 
des  Ixnsy  liv.  26,  ch.  20 ;  Orotius,  De  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  lib  2, 
cap.  9,  §  8 ;  TindaU,  Essay  en  the  Laws  of  NatianSj  p.  12 ; 
Kenij  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1»  pp,  25-26 ;   Bynkershoek^ 
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Qu(BsL  Jar.  Pub.y  lib.  2,  cap.  10 ;  Puffendiyrf,  De  Jvr.  Nat.  et 
Oeni.y  lib.  8,  cap.  12.  §  2 ;  Heineceius,  Elementa  Juris  Nat.  et 
Gent.,  lib.  2,  §  231 ;  BellOy  Derecko  Intemaeionaly  pt.  1,  cap.  1, 
§§6-8;  Heffter,  DroU  iTdermtional,^  25.) 

§  26.  The  dismemberment  of  a  state,  by  the  loss  of  a  por- 
tion of  its  subjects  and  territory,  does  not  affect  its  identity, 
whether  such  loss  be  caused  by  foreign  conquest,  or  by  the 
revolt  and  separation  of  a  province.  Such  a  change  no  more 
effects  its  rights  and  duties,  than  a  change  in  its  internal 
organization,  or  in  the  person  of  its  rulers.  This  doctrine 
applies  to  debts  due  to,  as  well  as  from,  the  state,  and  to  its 
rights  of  property  and  its  treaty  obligations,  except  so  far  as 
such  obligations  may  have  particular  reference  to  the  revolted 
or  dismembered  territory  or  province.  (  WTieaionj  Mem.  Int. 
Law,  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §  11 ;  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  2, 
cap.  9,  §  8  ;  Piiffendorf,  de  Jur.  Nat.  et  Gent,  lib.  8,  cap.  12, 
§§  1,  2,  3 ;  Heffter,  DroU  Intematimal  §§  24,25 ;  FMlimore,  On 
Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  137 ;  Heineceius,  Elementa  Juris.,  lib.  2,  § 
281;  Wheaton,  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  p.  546;  Terrettetal.  v.  Tay- 
lor, 9  Cranch's  Rep.,  p.  50 ;  Calvin's  Case,  7«Coke  Bep.,  p.  27 ; 
WHdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  68.) 

§  27.  The  case  is  slightly  different  where  one  state  is  divi- 
ded into  two  or  more  distinct  and  independent  sovereignties. 
In  that  case,  the  obligations  which  had  accmed  to  the  whole, 
before  the  division,  are,  (unless  they  have  been  the  subject 
of  a  special  agreement,)  rateably  binding  upon  the  different 
parts.  This  principle  is  established  by  the  concurrent  opin- 
ions of  text-writers,  the  decisions  of  courts,  and  the  practice 
of  nations.  It  was  incorporated  into  the  treaty  by  which  the 
modern  kingdom  of  Belgium  was  established.  Kent  says : 
"  K  a  state  should  be  divided  with  respect  to  territory,  its 
rights  and  obligations  are  not  impaired ;  and  if  they  have  not 
been  apportioned  by  special  agreement,  those  rights  are  to 
be  enjoyed,  and  those  obligations  fulfilled,  by  all  the  parts  in 
common."  Story  says :  "  It  has  been  asserted,  as  a  principle 
of  common  law,  that  the  division  of  an  empire  creates  no 
forfeiture  of  previously  vested  rights  of  property ;  and  this 
principle  is  equally  consonant  with  the  common  sense  of 
mankind,  and  the  maxims  of  eternal  justice."  ( WUdnumj 
Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  68 ;  Kent,  Com.  an  Amer.  Law,  vol.  1,  p. 
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;  Whealon,  Mem.  Int.  LaWj  pt  1,  ch.  2,  §  9 ;  PhiUimcre^ 
On  InL  Law  J  vol.  1,  §  137 ;  Heffier,  Droit  Iniemationalj  §  26 ; 
ZachariOj  Stoats  vn  BundesrectU,  §  58 ;  Grotms^  de  Jur.  Bel  ac 
PaCy  liv.  2,  ch.  9,  §  10 ;  Terreti  et  al  v.  Taylor  et  aly  9  Cranch's 
Sep.,  p.  50 ;  Kelly  y.  Harrison,  2  Johnson's  Cases,  p.  29 ;  Ja^^k- 
son  Y.  Dunn,  8  Johnson's  Cases,  p.  109 ;  Cabnn's  Case,  7  Coke 
Rep.,  p.  27 ;  Merlin,  Bepertoire,  verb.  Souveraineti.) 

§  28.  The  converse  of  this  rule  is  also  generally  true ;  that 
is,  where  several  separate  states  are  incorporated  into  a  new 
sovereignty,  the  rights  and  obligations  which  had  accrued  to 
each  one  separately,  before  the  incorporation,  belong  to,  and 
are  binding  upon  the  new  state  which  is  created  by  such 
incorporation.  But  the  rule  must  be  varied  or  modified  to 
suit  the  nature  of  the  union  formed,  and  the  character  of  the 
act  itself  of  incorporation  in  each  particular  case.  Thus,  a 
distinction  must  be  made  between  the  mere  union,  or  con- 
federation of  states,  and  the  creation  of  a  new  sovereignty, 
or  composite  state.  In  the  one  case,  the  obligations  would 
remain  with  the  states  originally  separate,  while  in  the  other 
ease,  they  would,  as  a  general  rule,  be  transferred  from  the 
constituent  parts  to  the  new  body  politic.  But  if,  by  the  act 
of  incorporation,  and  by  the  constitution  of  the  composite 
state,  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  component  parts  were 
to  remain  with  the  states  originally  separate,  it  could  hardly 
be  contended  that  the  new  sovereignty  had  either  acquired 
the  one  or  incurred  the  other.  What  might  be  claimed  or 
incurred,  under  a  general  rule  of  presumptive  law,  could 
hardlv  be  enforced  against  written  instruments  which  provide 
especially  against  such  claims  or  obligations.  Nevertheless, 
if  one  of  these  constituent  parts,  originally  a  separate  state, 
should,  by  the  act  of  incorporation,  vest  in  the  new  sove- 
reignly all  its  means  of  satisfying  its  debts  and  obligations, 
the  new  state  would,  even  in  the  case  of  a  mere  federal  union, 
be  bound  to  assume  such  debts  and  obligations  to  the  extent 
of  the  means  so  transferred.  {PhUlimore,  On  fnt.  Law,  vol.  1, 
§137;  Wheatcn,  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §9;  pt.  4,  ch.  1, 
§  12 ;  Wheaton,  Hist.  Law,  of  Nations,  pp.  492-546 ;  Florida 
Bonds,  Qmi.  of  Claims  between  U.  8.  and  G.  B.,  pp.  246,  et 
aeq. ;  Holford^s  Case,  Com.  of  Claims  between  U.  8.  and  G.  B. 
pp.  882,  et  seq. ;   Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,*  p.  68 ;  Ghrotius, 
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Jvr.  Bel.  ac.  Pae.^  lib.  2,  cap.  9,  §9;  HemecciuSy  EUmerOa 
JuriSy  lib.  2,  p.  2S1 ;  Flassan^  Bxst  de  la  Dvpto.^  tome  3,  pj 
129 ;  Merliiij  Repertoire  verb.  Sauveraineti.) 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


RIQHTS  OF   INDBPEXDENCE  AND  SELF-PRESERVATION. 


CONTENTS. 

1 1.  Independence  of  a  sovereign  state  —  {2.  Foreign  interference  in  its  inter- 
nal goyemment  —  {3.  Its  right  to  choose  its  own  rulers  —  {4.  Such  inter- 
ference in  dependent  and  confederated  states  —  {5.  Interference  in  virtue 
of  treaty  stipulations  —  {6.  Proffered  medlatibn,  and  mediation  by  invi- 
taiion  —  {  T.  Distinction  between  pacific  mediation  and  armed  interven* 
tion — {8.  When  an  arbitrator  may  employ  force  —  {9.  Interference  to 
preserve  a  balance  of  power — {  10.  Treaty  of  Paris  and  Congress  of  Vienna 
in  1814  and  1815  —  {11.  Attempted  tripartite  treaty  respecting  Cuba  — 
{ 12.  Interference  for  self-security  —  \  13.  This  a  pretext  rather  than  ail 
ezcQM  —  )  14.  Independence  of  a  state  in  its  legislation  —  {15.  In  its  judi* 
ciary — {16.  In  rewarding  and  punishing  its  own  subjects  —  {17.  The 
case  of  Martin  Koszta  —  {18.  Right  of  self-preservation  —  {19.   Mean! 
incidental  to  general  right — {20.  Use  of  these  meanS  may  be  limited  by 
treaty — {21.  By  the  rights  of  others — {22.  Extraordinary  inoreilse  of 
army  and  navy — {23.   Fortifications  and  military  schools  —  }24.  Right 
of  self-defence  without  the  limits  of  a  state  —  }  25.  Mr.  Phillimore's  basil 
of  this  pretended  right— }  26.  Defect  of  his  argument—}  27.  Such  acts 
are  belligerent,  even  when  justifiable. 

}  1.  Eyery  sovereign  state  may,  from  the  very  nature  of  its 
organizatioo,  freely  exercise  its  sovereign  rights  in  any  man- 
ner not  inconsistent  with  the  equal  rights  of  other  states. 
The  veiy  &ct  of  its  sovereignty  implies  its  independence  of 
the  control  of  any  other  state.  It  may  therefore  exercise  all 
rightl  and  eonttact  all  obligations  incident  to  its  sovereignty. 
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as  a  separate,  distinct,  and  independent  society,  or  political 
organization.  These  rights  and  obligations  are  linaited  only 
by  the  law  of  nature  and  the  existence  of  similar  rights  in  < 
others.  The  international  rights  of  sovereign  states  have 
therefore  been  divided  into  two  classes :  absolute  and  amdir 
tioTudj  the  former,  including  those  rights  to  which  a  state  is 
entitled  as  a  distinct  being  or  sovereignty,  and  the  latter 
including  those  rights  to  which  it  is  entitled  only  under  par- 
ticular circumstances  in  its  relation  to  others.  ( WheaUrn^ 
Mm.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  2,  ch.  1,  §1 ;  KlvJber^  Droit  des  GenSj  §36 ; 
Vattely  Droit  des  GenSy  prelim.,  §  15 ;  Bayneval^  Inst,  da  Droit 
Naty  liv.  2,  ch.  1 ;  Bella,  Derecho  Iniemacionaly  pt.  1,  cap.  1, 
§  7 ;  HeffteTj  Droit  Iniematiomlj  §§  29-81 ;  Riqydmej  Derecho 
Intemacicnalj  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  sec.  1,  cap.  5 ;  Ortolan^  Diplomatie 
de  la  JUcTj  liv.  1,  ch.  8.) 

§  2.  The  right  of  every  sovereign  state  to  establish,  alter, 
or  abolish,  its  own  municipal  constitution  and  form  of  gov- 
ernment, would  seem  to  follow,  as  a  necessary  conclusion, 
from  these  premises.    And  from  the  same  course  of  reason- 
ing, it  will  be  inferred,  that  no  foreign  state  can  interfere 
with  the  exercise  of  this  right,  no  matter  what  political  or 
civil  institutions  such  sovereign  state  may  see  fit  to  adopt 
for  the  government  of  its  own  subjects  and  citizens.    It  may 
freely  change  from  a  monarchy  to  a  republic,  from  a  republic 
to  a  limited  monarchy,  or  to  a  despotism,  or  to  a  government 
of  any  imaginable  shape,  so  long  as  such  change  is  not  of  a 
character  to  immediately,  or  of  necessity,  affect  the  inde- 
pendence, freedom  and  security  of  others.    ( WUdnumj  Int. 
Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  47,  68 ;  Wheatony  Elm.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  2,  ch.  1, 
§  12 ;  PhiUimorey   On  InL  Law,  vol.  1,  §  148 ;  Martens,  Precis 
du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  78 ;   Ortolan,  Diphmatie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  1, 
ch.  2 ;  Cfrotius,  De  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  2,  ch.  9,  §  8 ;  J5yn- 
kershoek,  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  2,  ch.  21,  §1 ;  Heffter,  Droit 
InJlernacumal,  §  26.) 

§  8.  The  right  of  a  sovereign  state  to  the  choice  of  its  own 
rulers  rests  upon  the  same  foundation  as  its  right  to  deter- 
mine the  form  of  its  own  internal  constitution ;  and  the  inter- 
ference of  a  foreign  state  in  the  one  case  cannot  be  justified 
except  under  the  same  circumstances  and  upon  the  same 
grounds  as  in  the  other,  viz.,  the  immedicUe  and  pressing  danger 
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to  to  own  independence  and  sectirity.  In  other  words,  the  change 
mast  involve  external  as  well  as  internal  relations,  in  order  to 
render  foreign  interference  in  such  case  justifiahle,  even  under 
the  most  liberal  and  extended  rules  of  construction.  More- 
over, even  in  the  case  supposed,  if  the  danger  is  only  remote 
and  problematical,  it  would  fail  to  make  the  interference  jus- 
tifiable in  the  eye  of  international  law.  {Kenty  Com.  on  Am. 
Law,  vol.  1,  p.  21;  PhiUimorey  on  Int.  LaWy  vol.  1,  §§  889, 890; 
Vattd,  DroU  des  Gens,  prelim.,  §22;  liv.  1,  ch.  6,  §§66,  67; 
Wfteoton,  Elem.  Int.  LaWj  pt.  2,  ch.  1,  §  16 ;  Martens,  Precis 
du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  76.) 

§  4.  Uo  writer  of  authoriy,  on  international  law,  advocates 
anj  general  right  of  one  sovereign  and  independent  state  to 
interfere  with  the  domestic  concerns  and  internal  govern- 
ment of  another  sovereign  and  independent  state.  Some, 
however,  make  numerous  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and 
attempt  to  justify  interference  by  one  state,  in  the  internal 
a&irs  of  another,  in  particular  cases  and  for  certain  specified 
objects.  The  principal  grounds  upon  which  such  interference, 
bag  been  justified  are:  first,  self  defence;  second,  the  obliga- 
tions of  treaty  stipulations ;  third,  humanity ;  and  fourth,  the 
invitation  of  the  contendingparties  in  a  civil  war.  We  will  here 
examine  each  of  these  grounds,  with  respect  to  pacific  inter- 
ference, reserving  for  another  place  a  discussion  of  how  far 
they  will  justify  a  resort  to  force  or  a  war  of  intervention. 
(Vide  Post,  ch.  14;  PhUUmore,  on  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §400;  JRi- 
quilme,  Derecko  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  14;  Heffter^ 
DrofU  Iniemational,  §§  44-46 ;  Wenck,  Codex  Juris  Gent.,  t.  1, 
P-  3;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  98.) 

§  5.  Foreign  interference  in  the  internal  afihirs  of  a  state, 
baa  sometimes  been  defended  on  the  ground  of  a  necessity 
on  the  part  of  the  interfering  states,  involving  their  own  par- 
ticnlar  security.  That  a  right  of  pacific  interference,  and  even 
of  armed  intervention,  may  sometimes  grow  out  of  such 
threatened  danger  to  a  particular  state,'  cannot  be  doubted. 
So,  also,  there  may  be  an  impending  danger,  affecting  the  gen- 
eral security  of  nations,  which  may  justify  an  interference  on 
their  part,  for  the  security  of  their  owa  independence  and 
the  preservation  of  peace,  fiut  such  danger  must  bo  threaten- 
ing and  immediate,  and  not  a  mere  remote  contingency;  and 
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eyea  than  the  interference  mnat  be  limited  to  the  remoyal  of 
the  dapger  itself;  h^yond  that  it  would  be  unlawful.  {Keni^ 
Com.  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  25 ;  Wheaimj  Mm.  Int.  LtOWj  pt. 
2,  ph.  1,  §  S;  Voild^  Droit  des  Gena.j  prelim.,  §  22;  PhUimcrej 
On  JnL  Law  J  vol.  1,  §  890;  Meffter,  J>roU  Intematimalj  §§44, 
46;  Marming^  Law  of  Nations^  pp.  97,  98.) 

§  6.  Bat  this  impending  or  contingent  danger  to  the  gene- 
ral peace  of  nations,  or  to  the  independence  of  particular 
states,  is  more  frequently  appealed  to  as  an  excuse^  than  as  a 
juatifiaile  reasoTij  for  foreign  interference  in  the  internal  afiairs 
of  others.    And  instead  of  preserving  peace,  such  unlawful 
interference  has  frequently  been  the  cause  of  wars  the  most 
omel  and  bloody  that  have  ever  stained  the  annals  of  history. 
We  scarcely  need  refer  to  the  wars  which  resulted  from  for- 
eign interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France  in  the 
revolution  of  1789,  in  proof  of  our  assertion.    Unfortunately 
historians  and  jurisconsults  are  too  apt  to  draw  their  argu- 
ments from  the  fact  to  the  righty  and  to  infer  the  right  of 
interference  from  the  numerous  examples  of  its  actual  exer- 
cise, without  testing  the  legality  of  the  usage  by  reference  to 
fundamental  principles.    Jf  foreign  interference  in  the  inter- 
nal afiairs  of  a  sovereign  state,  (except  in  cases  of  imminent 
and  actual  danger  to  the  general  or  particular  security,  free- 
dom, and  independence  of  nations,)  is  contrary  to  natural 
law,  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  international  jurispru- 
dence, usage,  and  custom,  cannot  make  it  justifiable  or  lawful, 
for  no  length  of  usage  can  justify  a  wrong.    {Kent^  Com.  on 
Am.  LaWj  vol.  1,  pp.  28-25 ;   Wheaionj  Elm.  Int.  LaWy  pt  2, 
ch.  1,  §§  8,  4 ;    WTieaiony  Hist.  Law  of  NatianSy  pp,  80,  88 ; 
Wildmanj  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  49,  50 ;  Vattel^  Droit  des  QenSj 
liv.  2,  oh.  1,  §  7 ;  Bynkershoeky  Foro  Legatorumy  cap.  2,  §  4 ; 
Bynkershoeky    Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.y  lib.   1,  cap.  25;  Edinburg 
BevieWj  Ko.  156,  p.  329 ;  Le  LouiSy  2  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  257.) 

§  7.  That  the  general  rule  of  natural  law  is  opposed  to  all 
interference  in  the  internal  aflbirs  of  another  state,  cannot  be 
doubted.  It  is  confirmed  by  reason,  and  the  coacuning 
opinions  of  the  most  eminent  publicists  of  all  ages  and  all 
nations.  It  must  nevertheless  be  admitted  that  their^  are 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  The  principle  dijBiculty  is  in  con- 
fining the  aso^tiona  ao  aa  not  to  in&inge  upon  the  princi* 
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pie  of  fhe  rale«  The  general  rale,  and  the  podBtble  exceptiM 
to  it)  were  both  vety  clearly  stated  by  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
in  his  speech  in  the  French  Chamber,  on  the  Spanish  war 
of  1823.  ^^  Has^"  said  he,  '^  a  government  of  one  country  a 
right  to  interfere  in  the  afi&ird  of  another  ?  This  great  ques- 
tion of  international  law  has  been  resolved  in  different  wayfii^ 
by  different  writers  on  the  subject.  Those  who  incline  to 
the  natural  right,  such  as  Bacon,  Puffendorfi^  Grotius,  and 
all  the  ancients,  mention  that  it  is  lawful  to  take  up  arms  in 
the  name  of  the  human  race  against  a  society  which  violates 
the  principles  on  which  the  social  order  reposes,  on  the  same 
ground  on  which,  in  particular  states,  you  punish  an  indi- 
vidual malefactor  who  disturbs  the  public  repose.  Those 
who  consider  the  question  as  one  depending  on  civil  rights 
are  of  opinion  that  no  one  government  has  a  right  to  inter- 
fere in  the  a&irs  of  another.  I  adopt,  in  the  abstract^  the' 
principles  of  the  last.  I  maintain  that  no  government  has  a  / 
right  to  interfere  in  the  affidrs  of  another  government.  Ii|  , 
truth,  if  this  principle  is  not  admitted,  and  above  all  by  all 
people  who  enjoy  a  free  constitution,  no  nation  could  be  ii^ 
security.  It  would  always  be  possible  for  the  corruption  of 
a  minister,  or  the  ambition  of  a  king  to  attack  a  state  which 
attempted  to  ameliorate  its  condition.  In  many  cases  wars 
would  be  multiplied ;  you  would  adopt  a  principle  of  eternal 
hostility — a  principle  of  which  every  one  would  constitute 
himself  judge,  since  every  one  might  say  to  his  neighbor^ 
jour  institutions  displease  me ;  change  them,  or  I  declare 
war. 

^^  But  when  the  modern  political  writers  rejected  the  right 
of  intervention,  by  taking  it  out  of  the  category  of  natural 
to  place  it  in  that  of  civil  rights,  they  felt  themselves  very 
much  embarrassed  at  the  result ;  for  they  saw  that  cases  will 
occur  in  whi(^  it  is  impossible  to  abstain  from  intervention 
without  putting  the  state  in  danger.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  revolution,  it  was  said,  ^Perish  the  colonies  rather 
than  one  principle,'  and  the  colonies  perished.  Shall  we 
also  say,  '  Perish  the  social  order  rather  than  sacrifice  a  prin- 
ciple ;'  and  let  the  social  order  perish  ?  In  order  to  avoid 
being  shattered  against  a  principle  which  they  themselves 
had  established,  the  modern  jurists  have  introduced  an  excep- 
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tioB.  They  daid,  no  government  has  a  right  to  interfere  in 
the  afiairs  of  another  government,  except  in  the  case  where  the 
security  and  immediate  interests  of  the  first  government  are  com- 
promised.'' (De  Gassy^  Precis  HistoriquCy  ch.  4 ;  PhiUimorey 
X)n  Int.  LaWj  vol.  1,  §§  890  et  seq. ;  AUson^  Hist,  of  Europe^ 
,ch.  12,  §§  41,  et  fleq. ;  Maniieurj  Feb.  15th,  1828 ;  Heffter,  Droit 
Jntemationaly  §§44r-46;  Manning j  Laio  of  Nations^  "p.  98.) 

§  8.  Another  ground  of  foreign  interference  in  the  internal 
affitirs  of  a  sovereign  state,  advocated  by  some  text- writers, 
is  the  obligations  of  treaty  stipulations.    There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  sovereign  state  may  guarantee  a  particular  fonr 
•of  government  to  one  of  its  component  parts,  as  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America  guarantees  a  BepubUcayi 
form  to  each  state  of  the  federal  union ;  or,  in  case  of  a  pro- 
1;ect6rate,  the  protecting  state  may  guarantee  or  direct  a  par- 
ticular form  of  government  for  the  dependent  or  protected 
*^tate.    But  neither  the  component  nor  the  protected  states 
are  in  these  cases  to  be  regarded  as  independent  sovereign- 
ties; they  have  parted  with  some  of  the  essential  qualities  of 
sovereignty  and  independence,  and,  consequently,  are  not 
entitled  to  the  full  rights  incident  to  their  primary  condition 
as  equal  members  of  the  society  of  nations.    The  same  doc- 
trine may  apply  generally  to  treaties  of  unequal  alliance. 
But,  in  treaties  of  equal  alliance,  between  independent  and 
^sovereign  states,  will  a  stipulation  of  mediation  or  guaranty 
justify  generally  the  interference  of  one  state  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  another,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  latter  ?     If 
the  interference  is  in  itself  unlawful,  can  any  previously 
existing  stipulation  make  it  lawful  ?    We  think  not ;  for  the 
reason  that  a  contract  against  public  morals  has  no  binding 
force,  and  there  is  more  merit  in  its  breach  than  in  its  fulfil- 
ment.     {Wheaion,   Mem.  Int.   Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  1,  §§18-16; 
Kbiber,  DroU  des  Gens,  pt.  2,  tit.  1,  ch.  2,  §  48 ;  PhUUmore, 
On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  898 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  6 ; 
Bello  Berecho  Ihtemacional,  pt.  1,  cap.  1,  §  7.) 

§  9.  Another  ground  of  foreign  interference,  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  a  sovereign  state,  is  that  of  hurmnity,  it  being  done 
for  the  alleged  purpose  of  stopping  the  effusion  of  blood 
teaused  by  a  protracted  and  desolating  civil  war  in  the  bosom 
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of  the  state  so  interfered  with.  If  snch  interference  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  pacific  mediation,  one  state  merely  proposing 
its  good  offices  for  the  settlement  of  the  intestine  dissensions 
of  another  state,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  lawfnlness. 
How  fsa  interference  by  foree^  or  an  armed  intervention  in 
the  internal  affidrs  of  another  state,  may  be  justified  on  the 
ground  of  humanity,  will  be  considered  in  another  chapter. 
( Viie  Postj  ch.  xiv.,  §  21 ;  PhilUmorey  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  1, 
§  394,  et  seq. ;  GrrotiuSy  De  Jar.  Bd.  ac  Pac.y  lib.  2,  cap.  20, 
§40 ;  Heffiery  Droit  Internati&nal,  §§44-46.) 

§  10.  Again,  suppose  such  interference  in  the  internal  afiairs 
of  another  state  be  made  on  the  invitation  of  the  contending 
parties  in  the  civil  war  ?  If  the  invitation  be  from  only  one 
of  the  contestants,  it  can,  by  itself,  confer  no  rights  whatever 
as  against  the  other  party.  But  if  both  parties  unite  in  the 
invitation,  it  will  afford  just  grounds  for  the  interference  of 
the  mediating  poorer.  How  far  such  invitations  will  justify 
an  armed  intervention  between  the  contending  parties,  will 
be  discussed  in  another  chapter.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark 
in  this  place,  that  the  opinion  or  decision  of  a  mediating 
power,  whether  the  mediation  be  proffered  or  invited,  is  of 
the  nature  of  advice,  or  ra^ther  of  a  proposition  for  an  ami- 
cable adjustment  of  existing  differences ;  which  proposition 
may  be  rejected  by  one  or  both  of  the  parties,  without  just 
offense  to  the  mediator.  {Kmtj  Chm.  on.  Am.  LaWj  vol.  1,  p. 
25;  FhiUmorey  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  1  §  895 ;  MeffteTy  Droit  iTUer- 
naiianalj  §§  44-46 ;  Martens^  Precis  do  Droit  des  GenSy  §§  176, 
327,  830.) 

§  11.  But  if  such  proffered  or  invited  mediation  is  of  the 
nature  of  an  arbitration,  in  which  the  question  of  difference 
is  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  mediating  power  as  an 
arbiiratory  with  an  agreement  to  abide  by  such  decision,  nei- 
ther party  can  properly  refuse  to  abide  by  the  result  of  the 
reference,  unless  it  be  shown  that  the  award  has  been  made 
in  collusion  with  one  of  the  parties,  or  that  It  exceeds  the 
terms  of  the  submission.  The  general  rules  governing  such 
arbitrations,  are  the  same  as  those  governing  arbitrations 
between  sovereign  and  independent  states,  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  another  chapter.  ( Vide  Posty  ch.  xii,  §  7 ;  PkU- 
limore.  On  InL  LaWy  vol  1,  §  895 ;  WAeaton,  Ekm.  Int.  Law^ 
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pt  2»  ch.  1»  §  13 ;  Gardeny  De  la  JHpUmatiey  tome  1,  p.  486 ; 
MefUTj  J^qU  JbiierruitiontfL,  §§44r-46;  Mayneval^  Droit  de  la 
Nat.  et  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  22.) 

§  12.  But  suppose  the  award  has  been  made  without  collu- 
sion, and  has  been  confined  to  the  terms  of  the  submission, 
and  ihat  one  of  the  parties  shonld  refuse  to  abide  by  the 
decision,  although  both  agreed*  to  do  so,  will  such  reftisal 
jofitify  the  mediating  power  in  employing  force  to  compel 
obedience  to  its  decision  ?  To  decide  this  question,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  particular  circumstance  of 
each  case.  The  arbitrator's  right  to  use  force,  in  order  to 
cany  his  decision  into  effect,  if  it  exist  at  all,  must  be 
deduced  from  the  terms  of  the  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
contracting  parties  to  the  submission.  It  does  not  result,  as 
a  necessary  consequence  of  his  undertaking  the  ot&ce  of 
arbitrator.  JBut  this  question  will  be  more  particularly  dis- 
cussed, under  the  head  of  mars  of  intervention ;  we  are  here 
considering  only  the  general  right  of  pacific  interference,  or 
pacific  mediation,  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  state.  ( Vide 
Fosif  chapter  xiv,  §  12 ;  PhilUmore,  On  Int.  Law^  voL  1,  § 
895 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Iniemationalj  §  45 ;  Hajpuvalj  Droit  de  la 
NaU  et  des  Qens.  liv.  3,  ch.  22.) 

§  18.  There  are  certain  cases  where  the  very  character  of 
the  constitution  or  government  of  one  state  may  authorize 
the  interference  of  another  in  the  choice  of  its  rulers.  Such 
cases,  however,  ai«  mainly  confined  to  semi-sovereign,  or 
dependent  states.  But  the  states  of  the  church  have  usually 
been  regarded,  in  the  international  law  of  Europe,  as  sover- 
eign and  independent  Nevertheless,  Austria,  France,  and 
Spain^  as  catholic  countries,  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of 
the  Pope,  who  is  the  temporal  sovereign  ot  the  Roman  states, 
as  well  as  the  supreme  Pontiff  of  the  Boman  Catholic  church. 
But  if  these  spiritual  and  temporal  officers  should  be  sepa- 
rated,  the  right  of  foreign  states  to  interfere  in  the  choice  of 
the  person  to  fill  the  office  of  civil  ruler,  might  well  be  ques* 
tioned.  In  the  case  of  a  composite  state,  or  a  confedera- 
tion of  several  states,  the  right  of  one  state  to  interfere  in  the 
affitirs  of  another,  or  of  the  supreme  government  to  interfere 
with  that  of  one  of  its  constituents,  will  depend  upon  the  con- 
stitution  or  plan  of  confederation ;  it  does  not  result  from 
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any  general  right  in.  floveretgn  statcsy  as  recognized  by  inter- 
national law.  ( Whsai&ny  Ekm.  JbiU  LaWy  pt  2,  ch.  1,  §§  18^ 
16 ;  Ma^eTy  OoTfm  Juris  G€rm.j  lib.  2,  p.  196 ;  Khtber,  DrcU 
des  €reH9y  pt  2,  tit  1,  ch.2;  JtartenSy  Preeiadu  Droit  des  Gtnsy 
i  76 ;  Gardeny  Be  JXplomatiSy  tome  1,  pt.  8^  §  6;  BefieTy  Droit 
Intemaiional,  §§  40,  41 ;  ActCy  MmU  du  Congress  de  ViermUy  art 
74 ;  QmsHiuiion  of  the  United  SkUeSy  art  8.) 

§14.  Another  incident  to  the  sovereignty  of  a  state  is  its 
independence  of  every  other  in  its  legislative  power,  so  fer 
as  snch  independence  does  not  conflict  with  the  sovereign 
rights  of  other  states,  and  is  not  limited  or  modified  by  acts 
of  nnion  or  the  stipulations  of  treaty.  There  is,  however, 
properly  speaking,  no  conflict  in  laws  relating  to  public  inter- 
national jnri«pnidence,  so  long  as  each  sovereign  state  con- 
fines its  legislation  within  its  own  proper  and  legitimate  lim- 
its, that  is,  to  the  regulation  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  its  own 
subjects  inter  5e,  and  in  their  relations  to  their  own  govern- 
ment. But  in  what  is  called  private  international  law,  which 
regnlateg  the  rights  of  individuals  of  one  state  with  respect 
to  the  laws  and  institutions  of  other  states,  there  is  not  unfre- 
quendy  a  conjiiet  of  laws.  A  consideration  of  this  subject  be- 
longs to  another  chapter.  (  Wheat&Hy  EUm.  Int.  LaWy  pt  2, 
ch.  2, 1 1 ;  FoeHiXy  Droit  International  Priviy  §  8 ;  Vide  Posty 
^h.  7,  §§  1  et  seq. ;  Polsony  Law  of  NaiionSy  sec.  5 ;  Gardeny  De 
Dgdomatiey  tome  1,  pt.  8,  §  7 ;  Baynevaly  Droit  de  la  Naty  etc., 
liv.  1,  ch.  11 ;  JSiquebney  Derecho  PuJb*  Int.y  lib.  2,  tit  1,  cap.  1.) 

S  16.  So,  also,  every  sovereign  state  is  independent  of  every 
other  in  the  exercise  of  its  judicial  power,  which,  subject  to 
the  exceptions  already  mentioned,  is  coextensive  with  its 
legislative  power.  At  the  same  time,  this  power  does  not 
embrace  cases  where  the  municipal  institutions  of  another 
nation  operate  within  its  territory,  as  in  cases  of  a  public  min- 
ister, a  foreign  fleet  or  army,  rights  of  exterritoriality  conceded 
by  treaty,  etc  But  these  questions  will  be  more  particularly 
discussed  elsewhere.  ( Wheatony  Ekm.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  2,  ch.  2, 
§12;  Bynkershoeky  De  FbroLegat.,  cap.  8;  CasaregiSyDiscursuSy 
Leg.y  pp.  186, 174;  The  Exchange  v.  McFaderiy  7  Cranch.,  Rep., 
p.  186 ;  Garderty  De  Diphmatiey  tome  1,  pt.  8,  §  7 ;  fiellOy  Dere- 
cho Intemaeienaly  pt.  1,  cap.  4,  §4;  Baynevaly  Droit  de  la  Nat.y 
etc,  liv.  1,  ch.  11.) 
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§  16.  Every  soyereign  state  being  independent  of  all  others 
in  the  exercise  of  its  legislative  and  judicial  powers,  it  follows, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  it  is  also  independent  of  all 
others  in  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  its  own  subjects. 
It  may  make  its  own  laws  defining  offenses,  organise  its  own 
tribunals  for  trying  them,  and  for  awarding  punishments  to 
its*  own  subjects,  and  it  may  inflict  its  punishments  upon  its 
own  subjects  found  in  its  own  vessels  upon  the  high  seas,  or 
within  its  own  territorial  jurisdiction.  Moreover,  its  laws 
and  penalties  follow  its  citizens  into  all  places  and  all  coun- 
tries ;  but  it  can  neither  arrest  nor  punish  them  within  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  state,  except  where  such  a 
right  is  conceded  by  treaty  stipulations.  {Bt/nkershoekj  De 
Foro  Legatorumy  cap.  2,  §  8 ;  Wheaton^  JSlem.  InU  Law^  pt.  2, 
cap.  2,  §  2 ,  HuberuSf  Praelectj  tome  2,  liv.  1,  tit.  8 ;  Wildmanj 
Int.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  60;  Rose  v.  Himeli/y  4  Cranch.  Rep.,  p. 
278 ;  GrardeUy  De  Diplomatie,  tome  l,pt.  3,  §  7.) 

§  17.  The  case  of  Martin  Koszta,  in  1853,  and  the  discus- 
sions resulting  from  his  seizure  and  forcible  release,  have 
given  to  the  foregoing  rule  of  international  law  a  prominent 
position  in  the  public  mind.  Koszta,  a  Hungarian  banished 
from  Austrian  dominions  for  political  offenses,  had  acquired 
a  domicil  and  taken  the  preliminary  steps  to  naturalization 
in  the  United  States.  While  thus  clothed  with  the  national 
character  of  the  United  States,  his  business  called  him  to  the 
Turkish  port  of  Smyrna,  where  he  was  seized  by  Austriaa 
agents,  and  confined  in  an  Austrian  vessel  of  war,  the  Husza, 
preparatary  to  transportation  to  the  Austrian  port  of  Trieste. 
The  Turkish  authorities  not  only  disavowed  this  act  of  Aus- 
trian officials,  but  protested  against  their  conduct  as  in  viola- 
tion of  Turkish  sovereignty.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
captain  of  the  United  States  vessel  of  war,  the  Si.  LouiSy  de- 
manded and  enforced  Koszta's  release  from  the  Austrian  ves- 
sel. Austria  not  only  demanded  a  disavowal  by  the  United 
States  of  the  acts  of  the  American  agents,  and  satisfaction  for 
what  she  deemed  an  offense  to  her  own  flag,  but  also  sent  a 
circular  to  other  European  courts,  complaining  of  the  rescue 
of  Koszta  as  a  violation  of  international  law.  All  these  alle- 
gations were  most  clearly  and  satisfactorily  disproved  in  the 
masterly  despatch  of  Mr.  Marcy,  the  American  Secretaiy  of 
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State,  to  the  Austrian  Charge  d'Affidres,  in  which  it  was 
shown  that  Austria  had  heen  the  real  aggressor,  and  that  the 
United  States  had  made  no  intentional  encroachment  upon 
the  sovereign  territorial  rights  of  Turkey.  Had  that  power 
been  able  to  protect  the  integrity  of  her  soil  from  Austrian 
encroachment,  in  the  seizure  of  a  person  clothed  with  Ameri- 
can nationality,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  the 
interposition  of  American  authority  for  the  protection  of  that 
person.  But  in  her  own  inability  to  protect  the  rights  of 
Americans  against  Austrian  aggression,  she  assented  to  and 
approved  the  acts  of  the  American  agents  in  doing  so  them- 
selves; and  certainly  if  she  was  satisfied,  others  had  no  right 
to  complain  in  a  matter  which  in  no  way  affected  them. 
Baron  de  Cussy,  in  reviewing  this  transaction,  has  not  duly 
considered  this  point,  nor  indeed  has  he  correctly  and  fully 
stated  the  true  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case.  In  an- 
swer to  the  charge  of  a  violation  of  international  law  by  the 
United  States,  with  respect  to  Turkey,  Mr.  Marcy  said:  "Be- 
fore closing  this  communication,  the  undersigned  will  briefly 
notice  the  complaint  of  Austria  against  Captain  Ingraham, 
for  violating  the  neutral  soil  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The 
right  of  Austria  to  call  the  United  States  to  an  account  for 
the  acts  of  their  agents,  affecting  the  sovereign  territorial 
rights  of  Turkey,  is  not  perceived,  and  they  do  not  acknow- 
ledge her  right  to  require  any  explanation.  If  anything  was 
done  at  Smyrna  in  derogation  of  the  sovereignty  of  Turkey, 
this  government  will  give  satisfactory  explanation  to  the 
Sultan  when  he  shall  demand  it,  and  it  has  instructed  its 
minister  resident  to  make  this  known  to  him.  He  is  the 
judge,  and  the  only  rightful  judge,  in  this  affair,  and  the  in- 
jured party  too.  He  has  investigated  its  merits,  pronounced 
judgment  against  Austria,  and  acquitted  the  United  States; 
yet,  strange  as  it  is,  Austria  has  called  the  United  States  to 
an  account  for  violating  the  sovereign  territorial  rights  of  the 
Emperor  of  Turkey."  [Marcy  to  Hvlsemann^  Sept.  26th,  1868 ; 
Cong.  Doc.,  88d  Cong.,  1st  sess.  Sen.,  Ex.  Doc.  No.  1 ;  Whrn- 
tony  Elan.  Int.  Law,  pt  2,  ch.  2,  §  6,  note  (a) ;  De  Cussy,  Droit 
Mariimu,  liv.  2,  cb.  12,  §  12.) 

§  18.  Another  right  immediately  resulting  from  the  inde- 
pendence of  sovereign  states,  is  that  of  setf-preservatian.  This 
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is  one  of  the  most  essential  and  important  rights  ineideiit  to 
state  sovereignty,  and  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest 
It  is  not  only  a  right  with  respect  to  other  states,  hut  a  dvjty 
with  respect  to  its  own  memhers,  and  one  of  the  most  solemn 
and  important  duties  which  it  owes  to  them.  '^  The  right  of 
•*  self-preservation,"  says  Phillimore,  **is  the  first  law  of 
^^  nations,  as  it  is  of  individuals.  A  society  which  is  not  in 
'^  a  condition  to  repel  aggression  from  without,  is  wanting  in 
"its  principal  duty  to  the  members  of  which  it  is  composed, 
"  and  to  the  chief  end  of  its  institution."  [Phittimore^  On 
Int.  LaWj  vol.  1,  §  210  ;  VaUel^  Droit  des  QenSy  lib.  1,  ch.  24, 
§  177 ;  WhrnUm^  Mem.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  2,  ch.  1,  §  2 ;  Poison^ 
Law  of  Nations^  sec.  6 ;  Martens^  Precis  du  Droit  des  Qens^ 
§  116 ;  Gitrden,  De  Dipbmatie^  tome  1,  pt.  8,  §  6 ;  Ortolan, 
Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  1,  ch.  8.) 

§  19.  This  right  of  self-preservation  necessarily  involves 
all  other  incidental  rights  which  are  essential  as  means  to 
give  effect  to  the  principal  end.  And  other  nations  have 
no  right  to  prescribe  what  these  means  shall  be,  or  to  require 
any  account  or  explanation  of  the  conduct  of  a  sovereign 
state  in  this  respect,  except  so  far  as  their  own  peace  and 
safety  may  be  affected  or  threatened.  The  means  usually 
resorted  to  for  this  purpose  are  the  construction  of  fortifica- 
tions, the  organization  of  military  and  naval  forces,  and  the 
contraction  of  alliances  with  other  states.  "  The  full  liberty 
of  a  nation  in  this  respect,"  says  Phillimore,  ^^  cannot,  as  a 
general  principle  of  international  law,  be  too  boldly  an- 
nounced or  too  firmly  maintained."  {PhilUmore,  On  Int. 
Law,  vol.  1,  §  211 ;  Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  2, 
§  2 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  5 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit 
des  Gens,  §  117.) 

§  20.  But  the  exercise  of  these  incidental  rights  may  be 
modified  or  controlled  by  special  compacts  fireely  entered 
into  with  other  states.  Thus,  by  the  treaties  of  1748,  and 
1763^  France  engaged  to  demolish  the  fortifications  of  Dun- 
kirk, and  this  stipulation,  so  humiliating  to  the  French 
nation,  was  not  effaced  till  the  treaty  of  1788.  Again,  by 
the  treaty  of  1816,  France  engaged  to  demolish  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Huningcn,  and  never  to  renew  them  nor  to  replace 
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them  by  other  fortificatloiiB  within  three  league  of  the  city 
of  Bfisle.  By  the  treaty  of  1866,  between  Russia,  Turkey, 
and  the  allies,  the  former  stipulated  to  relinquish  her  right 
to  constmct  znUitary-marine  arsenals,  and  to  maintain  a 
naval  force  in  the  Black  sea.  All  such  compacts,  when  freely 
entered  into,  are  binding,  notwithstanding  that  they  limit 
the  natural  rights  of  independent  states.  ( WheaUmj  Mem. 
IfU.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §  2 ;  MartenSy  JRectieU  dea  TraiUs^  tome 
2,  p.  469 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  5 ;  PkSlimore,  On 
InL  Law,  vol.  8,  Appendix,  pp.  828,  et  seq. ;  Ortolan,  Dipb- 
matie  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  App.,  special ;  Heffter^  DroU  Internet 
iunuU,  Appendice ;  De  Cusay,  Precis  des  JEvenements,  ch.  12.) 

§  21.  These  incidental  rights  may  also  be  modified,  or  lim- 
ited, by  the  equal  and  corresponding  rights  of  other  states. 
If,  under  the  plea  of  self-defense,  a  nation  makes  extra- 
ordiuaiy  warlike  preparations,  inconsistent  with  pretended 
pacific  intentions,  and  threatening  to  the  peace  and  inde- 
pendence of  others,  such  threatened  states  may  very  properly 
demand  an  explanation,  and,  if  none  of  a  satisfactory  charac- 
ter is  given,  to  require  a  discontinuance  of  such  hostile 
demonstrations.  Such  hostile  preparations,  if  not  satisfacto- 
rily explained,  may  become  a  matter  of  serious  complaint, 
but  seldom,  if  ever,  in  themselves  alone  a  just  cause  of  war. 
{PkiUifnore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  212 ;  Martens,  Precis  da 
Droit  des  Gens,  §  118 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  6;  Ortolan, 
Diplomaiie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  1,  ch.  8.)  . 

§  22.  A  distinction,  however,  must  be  made  between  those 
means  and  preparations  for  self-defense,  which  are  exclu- 
sively defensive,  and  those  which,  from  their  nature,  may  also 
be  regarded  as  ofiTensive.  Thus  an  extraordinary  increase  of 
the  military  and  naval  forces  of  a  state,  may  be  calculated 
to  alarm  other  nations  whose  peace  and  security  they  may 
appear  to  menace.  It  is,  therefore,  usual  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  require  and  to  receive  amicable  explanations  of 
such  warlike  preparations.  And  if  asked  for  in  a  proper 
tone  and  spirit,  the  explanation  cannot  be  properly  refosed, 
without  giving  oftense,  or,  at  least,  well-founded  cause  for 
suspicion.  {PMlUmore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §§  212-18 ;  Jtfar- 
few,  Precis  du  DroU  des  Gens.,  §§117, 118;  Pinhiero  Ferreira, 
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Com,  mr  Martens^  tome  1,  Kote  62 ;  Moser^  Versuchj  etc.y  t.  6, 
pp.  409,  418 ;  Ouniher,  Europ.  VolkerrechU  b.  1,  pp.  298-819 ;) 
§  28.  Not  80,  however,  with  respect  to  the  erection  and 
arming  of  fortifications,  which  are  essentially  means  ot 
defense  and  self-preservation.  That  such  works  are  of 
immense  assistance  in  carrying  on  military  and  naval  opera- 
tions against  others,  cannot,  be  doubted,  but  they  cannot  of 
themselves  be  injurious  or  dangerous  to  foreign  powers. 
They,  therefore,  are  not  just  causes  of  complaint  by  others. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  military  schools,  and  a  general  dif- 
fusion of  military  education  and  military  science  among  the 
subjects  of  a  state.  They  are  legitimate  and  proper  means 
of  self-preservation,  which  every  sovereign  state  has  a  perfect 
right  to  use,  and  others  have  no  right  to  require  an  account 
of  its  conduct  in  this  respect  {Jomini^  Precis  de  VArt  de  la 
Guerre^  ch.  2,  sec.  1,  §  1 ;  HaJkcky  Mm.  Mil.  Art  and  Science^ 
ch.  8 ;  Phillimorey  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  1,  §  211.) 

§  24.  The  means  of  self-preservation  which  we  have  hith- 
erto considered  as  the  right  of  a  sovereign  state  to  resort  to, 
are  such  as  are  made  within  its  own  dominions,  or  on  the 
high  seas.  It  has  been  contended  by  some  that,  for  the 
same  reasons,  a  state  may  extend  its  precautionary  measures 
imihjout  its  own  territorial  limits  and  within  the  borders  of  a 
neighboring  state.  Mr.  Phillimore  describes  a  hypothetical 
case  which  would  come  under  this  pretended  rule  of  inter* 
national  jurisprudence.  ''  A  rebellion,  or  a  civil  commotion, 
it  may  nappen,  agitates  a  nation ;  while  the  authorities  are 
engaged  in  repressing  it,  bands  of  rebels  pass  the  frontier, 
shelter  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  conterminous 
state,  and  from  thence,  with  restored  strength  and  fresh 
appliances,  renew  their  invasions  upon  the  state  from  which 
they  have  escaped.  The  invaded  state  remonstrates.  The 
remonstrance,  whether  from  favor  to  the  rebels,  or  feebleness 
of  the  executive,  is  unheeded,  or,  at  least,  the  evil  complained 
of  remains  unredressed.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  invaded 
state  is  warranted  by  international  law,  in  crossing  the  fron- 
tier, and  in  taking  the  necessary  means  for  her  safety, 
whether  these  be  the  capture  or  dispersion  of  the  rebels,  or 
the  destruction  of  their  stronghold,  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
case  may  fairly  require."    This  is  certainly  a  very  extraordi- 
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nary  pretension ;  let  ns  examine  the  reasons  by  which  it  has 
been  attempted  to  sustain  this  right  of  extra-territorial  juris- 
diction. {Phillimorey  On  Int.  Law,  vol.1,  §213:  PhiUimorey 
Letter  to  Lard  Ashbartan,  p.  27,  et  seq.) 

§  25  Mr.  Phillimore  has  himself  pointed  out  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  the  principle  of  international  law,  from  which  he 
derives  this  pretended  right  of  one  state  to  transgress  the 
borders  of  its  neighbor's  territory  in  time  of  peace,  not  as  an 
act  of  hostility,  but  as  a  kind  of  pacifico-belligerent  right  of 
territorial  violability ;  pacific  with  respect  to  the  state  whose 
territory  is  invaded,  and  belligerent  with  respect  to  the  par- 
tieular  powers  and  places  attacked  or  destroyed.  "  Interna- 
tional law,"  he  says,  ^^  considers  the  right  of  self-preservation 
as  prior  and  paramount  to  that  of  territorial  inviolability,  and, 
where  they  conflict,  justifies  the  maintenance  of  the  former, 
at  the  expense  of  the  latter  right."  The  words  of  the  same 
author,  in  another  place,  furnish  a  complete  answer  to  his 
argument,  viz :  '^  The  policy  which  seeks  to  establish  one 
principle  of  international  law  upon  the  ruin  of  others,  has 
been,  and  always  must  be,  a  policy  as  fatal  [to  the  lasting 
peace  of  the  world  as  the  attempt  to  promote  one  moral 
duty  at  the  expense  and  by  the  sacrifice  of  others,  is,  and 
mast  be,  fatal  to  the  peace  of  an  individual"  {PhUlimore,  On 
Intematianal  Law,  vol.  1,  §§  218,  218,  898.) 

§  26.  The  defect  of  Mr.  Phillimore's  argument,  consists  in 
the  assnmption  of  a  false  principle  for  its  basis,  and  hi9  erro- 
neous premises  necessarily  lead  him  to  an  erroneous  conclu- 
sion. There  can  be  no  conflict  of  rights,  stricti  juris,  between 
states  in  time  of  peace.  TSo  such  principle  is  admitted  in 
the  code  of  piMie  international  law.  It  is  a  maxim  of  that 
law,  that  every  right  is  followed  by  corresponding  duties  and 
MigaHons.  If,  therefore,  one  state  has  a  right  to  violate  the 
territory  of  a  neighbor,  in  time  of  peace,  for  what  it  sees  fit 
to  consider  the  purposes  of  self-defense,  that  neighbor  is 
bound  to  permit  its  territory  to  be  so  violated,  as  often  as  the 
other  party  may  conceive  that  the  necessity  exists.  But  it  is 
an  established  principle,  that  every  sovereign  state  has  a 
right  to  protect  the  inviolability  of  its  own  territory,  and  that 
any  invasion  of  it  is  an  act  of  hostility,  which  may  be 
repelled  by  force.    So,  the  other  party  may  also  enforce,  with 
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anns^  if  need  be,  its  own  right  of  territorial  transgrefision, 
incident  to  its  paranunmt  right  of  self-defense  I  Here,  then, 
we  have  force  repelling  force  in  the  pacific  exercise  of  estab- 
lished public  international  rights !  This  is  the  legitimate 
.and  necessary  consequence  of  Mr.  Phillimore's  argument.  Its 
defects  are  too  manifest  to  require  any  extended  discussion. 
Webster,  Off.  and  Dip.  Papers,  pp.  104H20, 140-222 ;  PAtKi- 
more,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  213,  218;  WUdman,  Iniemationai 
Law,  vol.  1,  ch.  2.) 

§  27.  But  it  may  be  asked,  shall  the  state,  which  is  sa£Eer- 
ing  from  the  piratical  incursions  organized  in,  and  emanating 
from  a  neighboring  state,  do  nothing  in  self-defense,  and 
for  self-preservation  ?  Must  she  wait  till  the  invading  force 
crosses  her  own  borders,  before  she  can  attack  or  destroy  it  ? 
Not  at  all.  K  the  neighboring  state,  from  the  want  either  of 
the  will  or  of  the  ability,  neglects  to  prevent  such  excursions, 
or  to  suppress  such  organizations,  the  threatened  state  may 
cross  the  frontier  and  attack  or  destroy  the  threatened  dan- 
ger. But  the  act  is  one  of  hostility,  and  she  performs  it  in 
the  exercise  of  her  helligereni  rights,  not  in  the  exercise  of  a 
pacific  right  of  self-defense.  It  is  not  necessary  that  such 
act  should  be  preceded  by  a  declaration  of  war,  nor,  indeed, 
that  it  should  be  followed  by  a  public  and  solemn  war  in 
form  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  belligerent  act,  justifiable,  perhaps, 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  culpable  neglect  of 
the  other  party,  and,  as  such,  belongs  to  that  class  of  hostile 
operations  known  in  international  jurisprudence  as  imperfect 
war,  and  which  will  be  more  particularly  discussed  in  another 
chapter.  (  Wheaion,  Elem.  InL  Law,  pt  2,  ch.  1,  §  13 ;  Grotitia^ 
de  Jur.  Bel  ac  Pac.,  lib  1,  cap.  3,  §  1 ;  Burlamaqui,  Droit  de 
la  Nat.,  etc.,  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  3 ;  Vattel^  Droit  des  Gens,  liv. 
2,  ch.  6,  §  72.) 
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SI.  "  Nations,"  says  Vattel,  "  composed  of  men,  and  con- 
sidered as  so  many  free  persons  living  together  in  the  state 
of  nature,  are  naturally  equal,  and  inherit  from  nature  the 
same  obligations  and  rights.  Power  or  weakness  does  not 
in  this  respect  produce  any  difference.  A  dwarf  is  as  much 
a  man  as  a  giant;  a  small  republic  jis  no  less  a  sovereign 
state  than  the  most  powerful  kingdom."  In  other  words, 
all  aoyereign  states,  without  respect  to  their  relative  power, 
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are,  in  the  eye  of  international  law,  eqaal,  being  endowed 
with  the  same  natural  rights,  bound  by  the  same  duties,  and 
subject  to  the  same  obligations.  One  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  public  law,  generally  recognized,  says  Sir 
William  Scott,  is  the  perfect  equality  and  independence  of 
all  distinct  states.  Relative  magnitude  creates  no  distinction 
of  right ;  relative  imbecility,  whether  permanent  or  casual, 
gives  no  additional  right  to  the  more  powerful  neighbor, 
and  any  advantage  seized  on  that  ground  is  mere  usurpation. 
This  is  the  great  foundation  of  public  law,  which  it  mainly 
concerns  the  peace  of  mankind,  both  in  their  political  and 
private  capacities,  to  preserve  inviolate.  {Vattel^  Droit  des 
OenSj  prelim,  §  18 ;  PhMimre,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §§  168- 
169 ;  Gunthefj  Mtrop.  Volkerrechty  b.  1,  §§  6,  7,  p.  284 ;  Pol- 
son,  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  5  \  The  Louis,  2  Dod.  Sep.,  p.  243 ; 
WHdman,  InU  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  48  ;  The  Antelope^  10  Wheaton*s 
Hep.,  p.  120 ;  Grarden,  De  JDiptomatie,  tome  1,  pp.  353,  et 
seq.;  Bowyer,  Universal  Public  Law,  ch.  23 ;  Heffter,  Droit 
International,  §  27 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  1,  cap.  1, 
§  2 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  1,.  ch«  2.) 

§  2.  A  necessary  consequence  of  this  equality  of  sovereign 
states  is  the  general  rule  of  public  law,  that,  '^  whatever  is 
lawful  for  one  nation  is  equally  lawful  for  any  other ;  and 
whatever  is  unjustifiable  in  the  one  is  equftUy  so  in  the 
other.''  Vattel,  in  discussing  the  sorereignty  and  indepen- 
dence of  states,  says  that  the  efiect  of  such  a  status  ^^  is  to 
produce,  at  least  externally  and  among  men,  a  perfect  equality 
of  rights  between  nations,  in  the  administration  of  their 
aflEi^irs  and  the  pursuit  of  their  pretensions,  without  regard 
to  the  intrinsic  justice  of  their  conduct,  of  which  others  have 
no  right  to  form  a  definitive  judgment ;  so  that  what  is  per- 
mitted in  one  is  also  permitted  in  the  other,^  and  they  ought 
to  be  considered,  in  human  society,  as  having  equal  rights." 
{Martens,  Precis  da  Droit  des  Gens,  §125;  Vaiiid,  Droit  des: 
Gens,  prelim.,  §  21 ;  Wheaton,  EUm.  InL  Law,  pt  2,  ch.  1, 
S 1 ;  Khber,  DraUdes  Gens  Mod.,  §36.) 

§  S*.  Another  necessary  consequence  of  this  equality  k  the 
role  that  all  sovereign  princes  and  states'  may  assume  what- 
ever titles  of  dignity  ihey  think  4t,  and  may  exact  from  their 
own  subjects  tiie  corresponding  marks  of  honor.    But  tiieir 
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recognition  by  otiier  etates  is  not  a  matter  of  strict  right, 
especially  in  the  case  of  new  titles  of  higher  dignity  aaaumed 
by  sovereigns.  Thtis,  the  royal  title  of  King  of  Pmssia, 
assamed  by  Frederick  I.,  in  1701,  was  not  acknowledged  by 
the  Pofpe  until  1786,  nor  by  the  Teutonic  knights  until  1792. 
So,  also,  the  title  of  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  assumed  by 
Peter  the  Great,  in  1701,  was  first  acknowledged  by  Prance 
in  1745,  by  Spain  in  1759,  and  by  Poland  in  1764.  A  similar 
delay  has  been  made  by  more  modern  states  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  new  titles  of  higher  dignity  assunied  by  sove- 
reigns of  other  states.  {Belloy  Derecho  IrUernacionaly  pt.  1, 
cap.  18,  §  1 ;  Wheaiony  Mem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  2,  ch.  8,  §  6 ; 
Wordy  Hist  Laxo  of  NaiionSy  vol.  2,  pp.  245-248 ;  Klvber^ 
Droit  des  Gens  Mod.,  pt.  1,  tit.  1,  ch.  2,  §  107,  note  ;  FlMsaUj 
Hist,  de  la  Dip.  -Fran.,  liv.  2,  pp.  828-864 ;  Vatiely  Droit  des 
GenSy  liv.  2,  ch.  8,  §§  41,  43 ;  Folsorty  Law  of  NationSy  sec.  6 ; 
Phittimorey  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  2,  §  80 ;  Raynevaiy  Inst,  du  Droit 
NaLy  liv.  2,  ch.  15 ;  Heft&y  Droit  Intemationaly  §  63.) 

§  4.  Where,  however,  we  wish  to  promote  a  friendly  inter- 
course with  another  nation,  or  to  have  another  state  recog- 
nize the  titles  we  have  conferred  oh  oUr  public  Officers,  we 
cannot  very  well  refuse  to  acknoT^ledge  those  which  it  has 
given  to  its  rulers ;  so,  also,  with  respect  to  honors  and  dis- 
tinctions claimed  as  due  to  such  rulers,  policy,  friendship 
and  fear  have  not  unfrequently  induced  certain  states  to 
yield  the  precedency  to  others.  This  haa  caused  the  estab- 
ment  in  Europe,  at  different  periods,  of  different  regulations 
with  respect  to  foreign  ceremonial.  This  ceremonial  is 
founded,  in  part,  upon  custom,  and,  in  part.  Upon  the  stipu- 
lations of  conventions  and  treaties.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  natural  equality  of  sovereign  states  may  be  modi- 
fied by  the  consent  which  is  implied  from  constant  usag^, 
or  by  positive  compacts  voluntarily  entered  into,  so  as  to 
entitle  one  state  to  a  superiority  over  another,  in  respect  to 
external  matters,  such  as  rank,  titles,  and  othei^  ceremonial 
distinctions.  ( Wheatany  Elemy  hit.  LaWy  pt.  2,  ch.  8,  §  1 ; 
Martensy  Precis  du  Droit  des  GenSy  §§  126, 12&;  Vattely  Droit 
des  GenSy  liv.  2,  ch.  8,  §  87 ;  Ortolaiiy  Diphmatie  de  Id  Mety 
liv.  1,  clr.  8 ;  Belhy  DerecRo  Intemacioriaty  pt,  1,  cap.  18,  §  1.) 
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§  5.  Thus  the  catholic  powers  concede  the  precedency  to 
the  Pope,  as  the  visihle  head  of  the  church ;  bat  Russia,  and 
the  protestant  states  of  Europe,  consider  him  only  as  a  sove- 
reign prince  in  Italy,  and,  as  such,  entitled  to  royal  honors, 
bat  not  to  any  precedency  from  his  rank  as  sovereign  pon- 
tiff* The  Emperor  of  Germany,  under  the  former  constitu- 
tion of  the  empire,  was  entitled  to  precedence  over  all  other 
temporal  princes,  as  the  supposed  successor  of  Charlemagne, 
and  of  the  Csesars,  but  the  claim  is  considered  to  have  been  lost 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  Germanic  Constitution,  and  the  new 
organization  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  (  Wheatony  JElem.  InL 
LaWj  pt.  2,  ch.  3,  §  8 ;  Martens^  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  132 ; 
KlubeTy  Droit  des  GenSy  pt.  %  tit.  1,  ch.  8,  §  95 ;  Vatlely  Droit 
des  GenSy  liv.  2,  ch.  8,  §  40 ;  Polsoriy  Law  of  NationSy  sec.  5 ; 
Gunthery  Europ.  Volkerrechiy  b.  1,  p.  222 ;  jBcito,  Derecho  Inter- 
naciofudy  pt.  1,  cap.  18,  §  3.) 

§  6.  The  sovereign,  or  ruler  of  a  state,  is  considered,  in 
international  law,  as  representing,  in  his  person,  its  sovereign 
dignity.  It  masters  not  whether  he  is  a  monarch  or  a  presi- 
dent, whether  he  is  the  de  facto  or  the  dejure  head  of  a  nation, 
(if  he  has  been  duly  recognized  as  such,)  custom  has  invested 
his  person  with  certain  international  rights,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  his  state.  He  is  therefore  entitled  to  the  precedence 
and  honor  due  to  the  nation  of  which  he  is  the  ruler.  But  as 
sovereigns  and  rulers  seldom  meet  in  council,  questions  of 
this  kind  do  not  often  arise  between  them  individually. 
There,  however,  were  no  less  than  five  such  congresses 
between  1814  and  1821,  viz:  the  congress  of  Vienna,  1816; 
of  Aix-la.  Chapelle,  1818 ;  of  Troppau,  1820 ;  of  Verona,  1820; 
and  of  Laybach,  1821.  As  all  matters  of  etiquette  and  prece- 
dency in  such  congresses  are  usually  arranged  before  the  meet- 
ing of  the  sovereigns,  questions  of  precedence  are  not  likely 
to  arise  in  the  congress  itself.  Difficulties  of  this  kind,  in 
former  times,  not  unfrequently  arose  between  public  minis- 
ters who  were  considered  as  representing  the  sovereignty  of 
their  respective  states,  and  who  consequently  claimed  honors 
which  others  were  unwilling  to  concede.  This  led  to  serious 
disputes,  which  were  sometimes  attended  with  fatal  conse- 
quences, (PhiUimorey  On  InL  LaWy  vol.  2,  §§  39,  101, 102 ; 
HeffUTy  Droit  Jhiemationaly  §  55 ;   Wildmany  InL  LaWy  vol.  1, 
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p.  88;  VaUdy  JDroU  des  Gens,  liv,  1,  ch.  3,  §  40;  GrotiuBy  de 
Jitr.  BeL  ac  Pac^  lib.  1,  cap.  7,  §  3 ;  BeOoj  Derecho  Iniemor 
donal,  pt.  1,  cap.  18,  §  3 ;  JDe  Cuasyj  Precis  des  JSoenements^ 
passim.) 

§  7.  We  find  numerous  examples  of  these  disputes  in  Euro- 
pean diplomacy  of  past  ages,  some  of  a  serious  character,  and 
others  exceedingly  ludicrous.  Thus,  at  the  public  entry  of 
the  Swedish  ambassador  into  London,  a  contest  for  prece- 
dence took  place  between  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassar 
dors,  which  was  attended  with  loss  of  life  on  both  sides,  and 
probably  would  have  led  to  war,  if  the  king  of  Spain,  who 
was  interested  in  maintaining  peace  with  France,  had  not 
made  such  concessions  as  to  satisfy  the  pride  of  Louis  AiV. 
Again,  the  ambassadors  of  two  Italian  princes  met  on  the 
bridge  at  Prague,  and  as  neither  would  give  way,  they  stood 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  face  to  face,  exposed  to  the 
jeers  of  the  crowd  collected  by  the  strangeness  of  the  spec- 
tacle. Such  disputes,  sometimes  serious  and  sometimes  ludic- 
rous, have  led  to  the  adoption,  at  difierent  times,  of  certain 
conventional  rules  of  etiquette  and  precedence.  These 
rules  are  binding  only  upon  those  who  have  agreed  to  them. 
They,  however,  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  acyustment  of  any 
disputes  which  arise  between  others  who  are  not  parties  to 
these  conventional  agreements.  (Bynkershoeky  QuaesL  Jwr. 
Pub.  lib.  2,  ch.  9 ;  Wkqueforty  V Ambassadewry  eic.j  liv.  1,  §  24 ; 
WUdmaUj  InL  LaWj  vol.  1,  ch.  3 ;  Ward,  Law  of  Nations^  voL 
2,  pp.  458,  et  seq ;  VUlefortj  PriviUges  DiplomatiqueSy  passim.) 

§  8.  The  customary  law  of  European  nations  has  attributed 
to  certain  states  what  are  called  royal  honors^  which  entitle 
the  states,  by  whom  they  are  possessed,  to  precedence  over 
all  others  who  do  not  enjoy  the  same  rank,  with  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  sending  to  other  states  public  ministers  of 
the  first  rank,  together  with  other  distinctive  titles  and  cere- 
monies. Among  the  princes  who  enjoy  these  honors,  dif- 
ferences have  arisen  with  respect  to  relative  rank  and  prece- 
dence ;  but  these  questions  are  now  mostly  settled  by  usage 
and  treaty  stipulations,  and  where  not  thus  settled,  they  are 
regarded  as  of  very  little  importance,  or  at  least,  of  not  suffi- 
cient consequence  to  lead  to  very  serious  national  differences 
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ox  diacQ98ioD9.  ( Wkeaioriy  Mem.  InU  LaWy  pt.  2,  ch.  Si,  f  2 ; 
Vaiiely  Droit  de$  GenSj  liv.  2,  cb.  8,  §  38 ;  Martens^  Precis  du 
Droit  dee  Qene,  §  129 ;  Klub^,  Droii  dee  Qme^  §§  91,  92  ;  Heff^ 
tcTy  Droit  Intemaiionaly  §§  28,  53 ;  Martens^  Becueil.  SuppUm.^ 
tome  4,  pp.  33-340 ;  Martens^  Guide  Diplomatiquey  ^  64 ;  Gar" 
ffe/i,  De  Diplomatiey  tome  1,  p.  355.) 

§  9.  Th^  title  of  emperor,  from  the  historical  aeaociationB 
ooquected  with  it,  waa  formerly  conBidered  as  the  most  emi- 
nent and  honorable  among  all  sovereign  titles ;  but  it  is  not 
now  regarded  by  other  crowned  heads  as  conferripg  any  pr^ 
rc^gative  or  precedence  over  monarchical  sovereigns  of  another 
nam^,  ruling  states  of  equal  rank  and  dignity.  The  title  of 
l^ing  is  now  considered  as  equal  in  every  respect  to  that  of 
emperor.  In  fine,  the  influence  and  importance  of  the  aov- 
ereign,  result  rather  from  the  rank  and  importance  of  the 
state,  than  from  the  name  and  nature  of  the  title  conferred 
upon  its  ruler.  ( Wheatan.^  Mm.  Int.  Lato^  pt»  2,  ch.  8,  §  6 ; 
JMwttenSy  Precis  du  Droit  des  G^iSy  §127;  Klubery  Droit  des 
Gens  Jiiod.,  §95;  Vattel,  Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  2,  ch.  3,  §40; 
Poison,  Laio  of  NaMonSi  sec.  5 ;  Mart^j  Guide  DiphmcUiquej 
S§65,66.) 

§  10.  Among  monarchical  sovereigns,  those  who  enjoy  royal 
honors,  but  are  not  crowned  heads,  concede  the  preference, 
on  all  occasions,  to  emperors  and  kings;  and  the  princes  who 
do  not  enjoy  royal  honors,  yield  the  precedence  to  those  who 
are  entitled  to  them.  This  rule  is  based  on  the  consent  of 
the  partie^  themselves,  and  does  not  extend  to  their  intercourse 
with  other  states.  That  is,  a  state  whose  ruler  does  not  wear 
a  crown,  may  give  precedence  to  one  which  does,  but  this 
cpncession  does  not  preclude  the  same  state  from  claiming 
equal  rank  with  a  third  power  which  contests  the  right  of 
precedence  with  the  state  to  which  it  had  yielded  that  honor. 
( Wheaton,  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  3,  §  3 ;  Klubery  Droit  des 
Gtnsy  pt.  2,  tit.  2,  ch.  3,  §  98 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations^  §  5 ; 
Phillimore^  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  2,  §  41 ;  Martens,  Guide  Diploinor 
tiquey  §§  65,  66;  Meffter,  Droit  International^  §  53.) 

§  11.  In  all  matters  of  ceremony  and  etiquette,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  semi-eovereign  or  dependent  monarchical  states 
rank  below  the  representatives  of  sovereign  and  independent 
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monarchical  stotefi,  and,  of  <H>ajr8e,  and  as  a  matter  of  n6oes* 
sUy,  below  those  of  the  state  ou  which  thej  are  dependent^ 
or  whose  protection  or  auzeraineii  they  claim  or  aoknow*» 
ledge.  But  where  third  parties  are  concerned,  their  relative 
rank  must  be  determined  by  other  considerations ;  and  they 
may  even  take  precedence  of  states  completely  sot^reign^  as 
was  the  case  with  the  electors  under  the  former  constitution 
of  the  Germanic  empire,  in  respect  to  other  princes  not  enti*- 
tied  to  royal  honors.  (  Whioton,  JElem.  JnL  LaWy  pt  2,  oh.  3^ 
§  8;  Beffierj  Droit  IntenuUumtdj  §§  28,  41,  £3;  Pclaon^  Law  of 
Nations  J  see.  5 ;  JBomej  on  IXpUmaa/y  sec.  1 ;  Garden,  De  Diplo^ 
matie,  liv.  5,  §§  2  et  seq* ;  Martens,  Mioamel  IXplonuUijue,  ch.  1.) 

§  12.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  regulations  for  deter- 
mining the  relative  rank  of  states,  or  of  their  representatives, 
established  in  part  by  usage  and  custom,  and  in  part  by  the 
Congress  of  V^ienna  in  1815,  relate  exclusively  to  monarchi- 
cal sovereigns.  An  abortive  attempt  was  made  at  the  same 
congress,  to  classify  the  different  states  of  Europe,  with  a 
view  to  determine  their  relative  rank.  A  committee  was 
appointed  for  this  pul^ose  in  December,  1814 ;  their  report 
was  discussed  in  February,  1815,  and  its  adoption  indefinitely 
postponed,  doubts  having  arisen  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
classification,  and  especially  as  to  the  rank  assigned  to  repub' 
lies.  It  therefore  appears  that  republics  have  no  definitive  rank 
asagned  to  them  by  the  rules  of  ceremonial  etiquette  in  Eu- 
rope, in  the  intercourse  of  their  representatives  with  those  of 
monarchical  sovereigns.  {BellOj  Derecho  IntenuusUmal,  pt.  1, 
cap.  18,  §  3;  Wheaion,  JElem.  Int.  Law,  pt  2,  ch.  8,  §  3;  Klu^ 
her,  Aeien  des  Werner  Congresses,  tome  8,  pp.  98-116 ;  Polsonj 
Law  of  Nations,  sec.  5;  PhMimore,  on  2nt  Law,  voL  2,  §i§41, 
43;  Martens,  Preeis  du  Droit  des  Oens,  §§  183, 185.) 

S  IS.  It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  rule  resulting  from  the 
natural  equality  of  states  as  members  of  an  universal  com- 
munity, and  subject  alike  to  the  same  general  code  of  inter- 
national jurisprudence,  that  all  sovereign  states,  no  mattet 
what  may  be  their  form  of  government,  are  equal  before  the 
law,  and  no  one  can  claim  any  superiority  or  precedence 
over  another.  Republics  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  the  same^ 
rank  as  monarchies,  unless  they  themselves  have  yielded 
their  latnal  ri^t  of  equality  and  conceded  tbe  preeedeixcd 
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to  others.  Formerly,  the  Roman  Republic  considered  all 
kings  OS  very  far  beneath  it ;  but  when  the  monarchs  of 
Europe  foand  none  but  feeble  republics  to  oppose,  they  dis- 
dained to  admit  them  to  an  equality.  Nevertheless,  the 
powerful  Republics  of  Venice  and  of  the  United  Provinces 
assumed  the  honors  of  crowned  heads.  Cromwell  would  not 
allow  the  slightest  mark  of  honor  which  had  been  paid  to  the 
representatives  of  the  monarchy  to  be  omitted  toward  those 
of  the  Republic  of  England.  In  the  treaties  between  the 
French  Republic  and  the  other  European  Powers,  it  was 
expressly  stipulated  that  the  same  ceremonials,  as  to  rank 
and  etiquette,  which  had  been  observed  before  the  revolu- 
tion of  1789,  should  be  continued  between  them.  The  states 
of  Europe  observed  the  same  rule  toward  the  recent  Repub- 
lic of  France.  The  United  States  of  North  America,  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation,  and  Switzerland  (collectively,  not  in  its 
individual  cantons,)  have  been  considered  as  entitled  to  the 
same  rank  as  the  monarchical  states  of  Europe.  ( Vaiitly  Droii 
des  GenSf  liv.  2,  ch.  3,  §  38  ;  WheaioUy  JSkm.  Int.  Law,  pt  2, 
ch.  3,  §  3 ;  Phillimore^  On  Int.  LaWy  voU  2,  §  41 ;  Poison^  Lmu) 
of  Nations^  sec.  5;  Wildman,  Int.  LaWy  vol.  1,  pp.  38,  88 ; 
Martens^  Precis  du  Droit  des  GenSj  §  183 ;  GrardeUy  De  Diplo^ 
matte y  tome  1,  p.  367  ;  Martens^  Guide  Diplomatique^  tome  2, 
ch.  2 ;  BeUOy  Derecho  Intemacio/naly  pt.  1,  cap.  18,  §  3.) 

§  14.  Where  the  rank  of  different  states  is  equal  or  unde- 
termined, resort  has  sometimes  been  had  to  the  usage  of  the 
aJUematy  as  it  is  called,  by  which  the  rank  and  places  of  dif- 
ferent powers  is  changed  from  time  to  time,  either  in  a  cer- 
tain regular  order,  or  one  determined  by  lot.  Thus,  in 
drawing  up  public  treaties  and  conventions,  it  is  the  usage 
of  certain  powers  to  alternate^  both  in  the  preamble  and  the 
signatures,  so  that  each  power  occupies,  in  the  copy  intended 
to  be  delivered  to  it,  the  first  place.  Another  expedient, 
sometimes  resorted  to  in  order  to  avoid  controversies  res- 
pecting the  order*of  signatures  to  treaties  and  other  public 
acts,  is  that  of  signing,  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  names 
of  the  respective  states  which  are  parties  to  these  acts,  the 
French  alphabet  being  adopted  for  that  purpose.  Thus,  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  the  plenipotentiaries  signed 
in  the  following  order :  Austria,  Denmark,  Espagne  (Spain,) 
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France,  Great  Britain,  Brussia,  Rassia,  Sweden ;  but  it  was 
distinctly  understood,  at  the  time,  that  this  practice  was  not 
to  be  taken  as  derogating  from  the  ancient  usage  of  the 
aUemoL  {Wkeaton,  Elem.  Int.  LaWy  part.  2,  ch.  3,  §4 ;  Mar* 
tens,  Ovide  XHplomatiquey  tome  1,  §§  87-41 ;  Poison^  Law  of 
Nations^  sec.  5 ;  Fhillmore,  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  2,  §§  42,  43 ; 
BeUoj  Derecho  Intemacionaly  pt.  1,  cap.  18,  §  8.) 

1 15.  At  one  time  the  Latin  language  was  used  as  a  mat- 
ter of  general  convenience  in  the  diplomatic  intercourse 
between  the  different  nations  of  Europe.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  preponderance  of  Spain  contribu- 
ted to  the  general  diffusion  of  the  Castillian  tongue  as  the 
ordin^  medium  of  political  correspondence.  This,  again, 
in  the  age  of  Louis  -2LIV.,  was  superseded  by  the  French  lan- 
guage, which  became  the  almost  universal  diplomatic  idiom 
of  the  civilized  world.  The  primitive  equality  of  states 
anthorized  each  nation  to  make  use  of  its  own  language  in 
treating  with  others,  and  this  right  is  still  preserved  in  the 
practice  of  many  states;  each  carrying  on  its  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence in  its  owif  language,  and  treaties  between  them 
being  written  in  their  respective  languages  in  parallel  col- 
umns. Where  the  states  which  enter  into  negotiation  or 
treaty  have  a  common  language,  they  generally  make  use  of 
it  in  their  transactions  with  each  other.  [PhUUmorey  On  Int. 
Law,  vol.  2,  §  41 ;  WheaioUy  Mm.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  2,  ch.  8,  §  5 ; 
PoboTiy  Law  of  NationSy  sec.  5 ;  Home,  On  Diplomacy y  §  50.) 

§  16.  The  usage  of  nations  has  established  certain  military 
and  maritime  ceremonials  to  be  observed,  either  on  the  ocean 
between  ships,  or  in  ports  between  ships,  and  between  ships 
and  forts,  or  on  land  between  armies,  forts,  millitary  and 
naval  officers,  and  in  the  military  honors  to  be  paid  to  high 
civil  officers.  Among  these  is  the  salute  by  striking  the  flag, 
or  the  sails,  or  by  firing  a  certain  number  of  guns,  etc. 
These  are  matters  of,  perhaps,  trivial  importance  in  them- 
selves, but  their  due  observance  facilitates  the  amicable 
intercourse  of  nations,  and  their  neglect  frequently  leads 
to  international  differences,  dissensions  and  enmities,  which 
have  sometimes  terminated  in  long  and  bloody  wars.  ( Whea- 
ioHj  Mm.  InL  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  3,  §  7 ;  Bynkershoeky  de  Dominio 
MariSj  cap.  2,  §  4 ;  MartenSy  Precis  du  Droit  des  GenSy  §  158 ; 
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Lmoy  ToU  2,  §  84 ;  Oridan,  XHplomaiie  de  la  Met,  liv.  2,  ch.  15 ; 
Seffter^  Drcii  Inteniatiimaly  §  32 ;  De  Cuasjfy  Brmi  MarUmUy 
liy.  1,  tit.  2,  §  61.) 

§  17.  Every  sovereign  state  haa  the  exclusive  right,  in  vir- 
tue of  its  independence  and  equality,  to  regulate  the  ceremo- 
nies to  be  observed  within  its  own  territorial  jurisdiction. 
This  extends  to  the  ceremonials  between  its  own  ships  on 
the  high  seas,  and  to  the  honors  to  be  rendered  by  them  to 
foreign  ships  on  the  high  seas,  and  to  ships  and  to  fortresses 
in  foreign  ports.  Regulations  for  determining  these  ceremo- 
nies, and  the  reciprocal  honors  to  be  rendered  by  one  nation 
to  another,  are  established  by  municipal  ordinances,  by  usage, 
and  by  the  stipulations  of  treaties.  ( Wheaton,  Mm.  Int  Law, 
pt.  2,  ch.  8,  §  7 ;  Bynkershoek,  De  Dominio  Maris,  cap.  2,  §  4  ; 
Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens.  Mod.,  §  159 ;  Khcber,  Droit 
des  Gens.  Mod.,  §§117-122;  ffeffier.  Droit  International,  §§  82, 
197 ;  Biquelme,  Derecfto  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  11 ;  De 
Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  2,  §  62 ;  Ortolan,  Diptomatie 
de  la  Mer,  liv.  2,  ch.  15.) 

§  18.  Questions  of  territorial  jurisdiction^  or  dominion  over 
the  narrow  seaa,  have  not  unfrequently  given  rise  to  conten- 
tions with  respect  to  the  maritime  honors  to  be  rendered  to 
the  flag  of  the  state  claiming  such  dominion,  by  the  vessels 
of  others  who  denied  its  pretentions  to  such  supremacy. 
This  kind  of  supremacy  was  claimed  by  Great  Britain  over 
the  narrow  seas,  and  by  Denmark  over  the  sound  and  belts 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic  sea,  and  serious  international 
diflSculties  resulted  in  former  times  with  respect  to  the  for- 
malities and  maritime  honors  required  by  these  states,  and 
the  neglect  or  refusal  of  others  to  observe  or  render  them* 
But  these  peculiar  formalities,  formerly  required  by  particu- 
lar states,  in  particular  places  where  their  dominion  was  dis- 
puted, are  now,  either  entirely  suppressed,  or  modified  and 
regulated  by  treaty  stipulations.  {PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law, 
vol.  2,  §44 ;  Whmion,  Mm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  3,  §  7 ;  Schle^ 
gel.  Stoats  Becht  des  K.  D.,  Th.  1,  p.  412 ;  Martens,,  Nouveau 
Becueil,  tome  8,  p.  72  ;  Ortolan,  Dip.  de  la  Mer,  liv.  2,  ch.  16 ; 
Chittj/,  Commercial  Law,  voL  2^  p.  324;  Mefft&r,  Drmi  Interna^ 
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Hmd^nVl ;  Ik  Ousiy,  JP^oit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  2,  §92;  Ur. 
2,  cL  2d ;  Gardm,  JDe  Diplomatie,  liv.  8,  §  2.) 

§19.  Not  only  in  the  narrow  se^s,  bat  also  upon  tbe  ooean, 
when  the  ships  of  different  nations  happened  to  meet,  serious 
questions  sometimes  arose  with  respect  to  the  time  and  char- 
acter of  reciprocal  salutes.  Ortolan  has  given  us  numerous 
instanoee  of  these  difficulties  and  diflputes,  which  not  unfi^d- 
qnently  terminated  in  actual  war.  As  the  lowering  of  the 
flag  was  considered  an  act  of  humiliation,  the  custom  was 
entirely  dispensed  with  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  salutes  were  confined  to  the  firing  of  cannon. 
Nevertheless,  the  vessels  of  the  great  powers  for  a  long  time 
refused  to  salute  those  of  the  smaller  states,  and  those  of 
crowned-heads,  on  entering  ports  and  harbors  of  republics, 
required  the  forts  of  the  latter,  (contrary  to  ordinaiy  rule,)  to 
salute  first.  Thus  the  ordonnance  of  Louis  XTV.,  published 
April  16th,  1689,  directed  Frenoh  ships  of  war  to  require 
saintes  from  foreign  vessels,  '^  in  whatever  seas,  or  on  what- 
ever coasts  they  might  meet."  French  ships  of  war,  carrying 
the  flag  of  admiral,  vice  admiral,  rear  admiral,  <' corvettes  et 
flammes,"  were  to  salute  first  the  maritime  places  and  princi- 
pal fortresses  of  Icings;  that  the  places  of  Corfu,  Zante,  and 
Cephalonia,  belonging  to  the  Republic  of  Venice,  and  those  of 
Nice  and  Villafi*anca,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  were 
to  be  saluted  first  by  vessels  carrying  the  flag  of  a  vice  admiral ; 
but  they  were  to  require  the  other  places  and  principal  forts 
of  all  other  priruses  and  repubUca  to  salute  first  the  admiral 
and  vice  admiral.  As  early  as  1667,  the  French  fleet  had 
required  the  fortress  of  Leghorn  to  salute  first,  but  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  had  protested  against  this  pretention.  All 
French  vessels  carrying  flags  inferior  to  those  of  admiral  and 
vice  admiral,  were  io  salute  first  maritime  places  and  princi- 
pal fortresses.  Where  the  first  salute  was  given  by  an  admir 
teI  or  vice  admiral,  it  was  to  be  returned  gun  for  gun ;  where 
given  by  a  vessel  of  lower  grade,  it  was  to  be  returned  by  a 
less  number  of  guns,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  commander. 
A  return  sulute  by  a  vice  admiral,  was  to  be  given  gun  for 
gun.  Other  sovereigns  made  pretentions  equally  absurd 
againat  the  smaller  power6.  The  King  of  Spain,  Philip  XL, 
forbid  all  Spanish  vessels  canning  the  arms  of  ^ain,  to  lower 
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their  flag  to  foreign  vessels,  or  to  first  salute  the  cities  and 
fortresses  of  other  sovereigns.  Bat  all  these  pretentions 
were  finally  abandoned  in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  vessels  of  difierent  states  saluted  each  other  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  relative  character  or  power  of  their 
several  governments,  the  salutes  being,  by  genera]  consent^ 
divested  of  all  idea  of  domination  or  supremacy.  (2)e  Cussjfj 
Droit  Maritime^  liv.  1,  tit.  2,  §  62 ;  liv.  2,  ch.  28  ;  Ortolan,  Dip- 
hmatie  de  la  JIfer,liv.  2,  ch.  15 ;  CleiraCy  Us  ei  Couirnnes  de  la 
Mer,  p.  518 ;  Bouchard,  Theorie  des  IraiUs  de  Commerce,  p. 
427  ;  D'Sauterive  et  de  Oassy,  Becueil  de  Traiiis,  etc,  tome  % 
pt.  6,  p.  70 ;  Martens,  Precis  da  Droit  des  Gens,  §  168-160 ; 
Martens,  Gmde  Diplomatique,  §  68 ;  Garden,  De  Diplomatie, 
tome  1,  pp.  406,  et  seq. ;  Seffter,  Droit  Iniemotional,  §  197.) 

i  20.  Of  the  treaties  entered  into  between  dififerent  states, 
respecting  salutes,  we  will  refer  to  the  following.  By  article 
nineteen  of  the  treaty  of  August  80th,  1721,  between  Russia 
and  Sweden,  it  was  stipulated  that  there  should  be  a  reciprocity 
in  the  number  of  guns  to  be  fired  by  vessels  passing  Russian 
and  Swedish  fortresses.  By  the  treaty  of  January  11th, 
1787,  between  France  and  Russia,  it  was  stipulated  that,  in 
order  to  avoid  all  the  difiiculties  to  which  the  flags  and  difife- 
rent  grades  of  officers  might  give  rise,  there  should  be  no 
salates  between  the  vessels  of  the  two  nations,  either  on  the 
high  seas  or  in  port.  By  article  ten  of  the  treaty  of  Januaiy 
17th,  1787,  between  Russia  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  it  was  stip- 
ulated that  there  should  be  a  perfect  equality  between  the 
two  powers,  with  respect  to  maritime  salutes.  Two  vessels 
meeting  upon  the  high  sea,  that  commanded  by  an  officer  of 
the  lower  rank  was  to  salute  first,  the  salute  to  be  returned 
gun  for  gun ;  if  the  commanders  should  be  of  equal  rank, 
no  salute  was  to  be  given  by  either  party.  In  entering  a 
port  where  there  was  a  garrison,  the  usual  salute  was  to  be 
given,  and  returned  gun  for  gun ;  "  excepting,  however,  the 
residence  of  the  respective  sovereigns,  where,  according  to 
general  usage,  this  salute  is  not  given  by  either  party."  By 
the  treaty  of  November  11th,  1730,  between  Russia  and  Den- 
mark, concluded  for  an  unlimited  time,  it  was  stipulated  that 
Danish  vessels  should  salute  first  4n  the  !N'orth  Sea  and  the 
White  Sea,  and  that  Russian  vessels  should  salute  first  in 
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the  Cfltegat,  and  on  coasts  of  iN'orway.  By  the  treaty  of  1809, 
between  RoBBia  and  Sweden,  it  was  stipalated  that  salutes 
upon  the  sea  should  be  according  to  the  rank  of  the  respective 
officers,  the  lowest  saluting  first,  and  the  other  returning  gun 
for  gun ;  that  vessels  entering  ports,  or  passing  castles  or  torts, 
should  salute  first,  the  return  salute  being  gun  for  gun.  The 
same  stipulations  had  been  made  in  the  treaty  of  1798, 
between  Russia  and  Portugal.  By  the  treaty  of  1827,  between 
Great  Britain  and  Brazil,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  salute 
should  '^  conform  to  the  rules  observed  between  the  maritime 
powers."  By  the  treaty  of  1829,  between  Russia  and  Den- 
mark, it  was  stipulated  that  vessels  of  war  should  continue 
to  salute  porta  or  batteries,  the  salute  to  be  returned  gun  for 
gun ;  but  that  they  were  not  to  salute  other  vessels  of  rank 
inferior  to  an  admiral,  and  that  the  return  salute  by  an  admi- 
ral was  to  be  Usa  two  ffuna^  and  by  a  grand  admiral  less  four 
guns. 

In  addition  to  these  and  other  stipulations  of  treaties,  by 
which  all  dijfficulties  are  obviated  with  respect 'to  salutes 
between  the  contracting  powers,  there  has  been  a  gradual  ten- 
dency among  maritime  states  to  adopt  a  uniform  system,  by 
assimilating  their  internal  laws  and  ordinances  by  which 
their  salutes  are  regulated.  Moreover,  publicists  have  dis- 
cussed the  character  and  object  of  these  usages,  and  sought 
to  deduce  from  reason  certain  general  principles  which  should 
form  the  basis  of  all  internal  regulations,  and  thus  remove  all 
cause  of  difficulty  or  dispute.  {De  Cussyy  Droit  MarUime^  liv. 
1,  tit.  2^  §  62 ;  Chrtolanj  BiplomoMe^  de  la  JUer,  liv.  3,  ch.  15 ; 
HeffieTy  DroU  International^  §  197 ;  Martens^  Guide  Diplomatiquej 
168;  lyHmUerwe  and  De  Cassy^  BecueU  de  Traitis,  tome  2, 
pt  2,  p.  70 ;  Kluber,  Droit  des  GenSj  §  117 ;  RiqiuJmey  Derecho 
Pub.  InL,  Ub.  1,  tit  2,  ch.  11.) 

§  21.  The  following  general  rules  are  collected  from  the 
best  authorities  on  international  jurisprudence  : 

As  already  stated,  the  method  of  saluting  by  striking  or 
furling  the  flag,  is  now  entirely  abandoned  between  ships 
of  war,  although  merchant  vessels,  as  a  mark  of  deference, 
sometimes  salute  in  this  way  the  men-of*-war  of  their  own 
state.  But  Ortolan  considers  even  this  as  an  objectionable 
practice,  because  the  national  flag  should  be  considered  as  a 
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ment  will  be  paid  to  those  of  other  countries,  of  the  same 
rank.  All  such  matters,  however,  should  be  regulated  by 
previous  arrangement,  and  in  case  of  differences  which  can- 
not be  accommodated,  the  party  dissenting  will  take  no  part 
in  the  ceremonies.  (De  Cassy^  Droit  MarUime^  liv.  p.  1,  tit.  2, 
§  62 ;  Hefftetj  Droit  IniermUionatj  §  197 ;  Btquelmcj  DereehOj 
Pub.  IrU.^  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  ch.  11 ;  Ortolarij  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer^ 
liv,  8,  ch.  16  ;  Moser,  Kleine  Schriften^  b.  9,  p.  297 ;  MarienSy 
Volkerrechty  §  155 ;  Martens^  Guide  Diplomatique^  §  68.) 

§  28.  Ships  of  war  of  different  countries,  meeting  in  port, 
exchange  salutes,  gun  for  gun,  the  officer  of  the  lowest  rank 
always  saluting  first,  except  in  the  case  where  a  single  ship 
meets  a  squadron  or  fleet,  in  which  event,  the  flag  ship  is 
first  saluted  without  regard  to  the  relative  rank  of  the  offi- 
cers. In  all  other  cases,  where  the  officers  are  of  equal  grade, 
the  last  arrival  salutes  first.  Salutes  are  not  to  be  exchanged 
where  the  regulations  of  the  place  do  not  permit  them. 
With  respect  to  the  ceremony  of  visit,  courtesy  requires  that 
the  commander  of  the  vessel  in  port,  shall  first  send  a  mes- 
sage of  compliment  and  inquiry  to  the  commander  of  a  vessel 
coming  into  port,  and  such  message  of  compliment  is  to  be 
immediately  returned  by  the  new  comer ;  after  which  the 
visits  of  ceremony  are  to  be  exchanged,  the  lowest  in  rank 
visiting  first  The  number  of  guns  to  be  fired  in  a  salute  is 
usually  determined  by  the  laws  and  regulations  governing 
the  party  which  salutes  first,  but  before  making  the  salute, 
it  is  proper  to  ascertain  whether  it  will  be  returned  gun  for 
gun. 

Vessels  of  war  in  foreign  ports  celebrate  their  own  fStes 
according  to  the  regulation  of  their  own  government.  Cour- 
tesy also  requires  them  to  take  part  in  the  national  fetes  of 
the  place,  by  joining  in  the  public  demonstrations  of  joy  or 
grief.  The  same  mark  of  respect  is  shown  to  vessels  of  a 
third  power  which  celebrate  fetes  in  foreign  ports.  But  if 
such  celebrations  are  of  a  character  to  offend  or  wound  the 
feelings  of  their  own  countrymen,  or  the  the  nation  in  whose 
waters  they  are  anchored, — as  public  rejoicings  for  a  victory 
gained, — ^ships  of  war  will  remain  as  silent  spectators,  or  leave 
the  ports,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  In  pub 
lie  ceremonies  upon  land,  the  commandants  of  vessels  or 
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fleets  Qsnallj  land  with  the  officers  of  their  staff,  and  receive 
a  place  of  honor  according  to  the  hierarchy  of  rank,  prece- 
dence being  determined  by  grade,  and,  if  eqnal,  by  date  of 
arriTal.  In  case  of  disputes  as  to  rank,  it  is  proper  for  the 
contestants  to  withdraw  and  become  mere  spectators  of  the 
ceremonies. 

In  dressing  or  decorating  ships  on  occasions  of  public  fetes, 
embarrassments  sometimes  occur  in  arranging  the  flags  of 
different  nations.  A  French  ministerial  order  of  April  26th, 
1827,  directs  that,  in  decorating  a  ship  in  the  ports  of  France, 
*'  the  natioual  flags  of  foreign  vessels  of  war  in  the  same  ports 
shall  be  placed  in  the  front  line,  and  in  the  following  order : 
The  national  flag  of  the  foreign  commanding  officer  of  the 
highest  grade,  or  if  equal  in  grade,  the  flag  of  the  one  which 
arrived  first,  and  successively  the  flags  of  other  foreign  ves- 
sels, according  to  the  grade  of  the  commanders,  or  according 
to  the  dates  of  their  arrivals  where  the  grAles  are  equal.  K 
the  vessels  decorated  are  in  a  foreign  port,  the  first  place^of 
honor  is  given  to  the  flag  of  the  nation  within  whose  mari- 
time jurisdiction  they  are  anchored;  next,  to  the  flags  of  for- 
eign vessels  of  war  in  the  same  port,  according  to  the  order 
above  indicated,  and  next,  to  the  flags  of  foreign  nations 
whose  consuls  residing  there  hoist  their  colors  on  fete  days." 
But  a  subsequent  ministerial  order  directed  French  vessels 
to  decorate  only  with  French  flags  and  signals.  As  signal 
flags  frequently  resemble  the  flags  of  other  nations,  care  should 
be  taken,  even  in  that  mode  of  decoration,  not  to  give  offense 
by  the  order  of  their  arrangement.  (De  Cussy^  Droit  Mari- 
time^ liv.  1,  tit.  2,  §  62 ;  Ortolan^  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer^  tome  1, 
liv.  2,  ch.  15 ;  Martens,  Guide  Diplmatique^  §§  67-70 ;  GardeUy 
De  Diplomatie,  tome  1,  pp.  406,  et  seq. ;  Heffter,  Droit  Interna^ 
dimal,  §  197 ;  Eiquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  11 ; 
Abreu,  CoUeccion,  Phil.  IV.,  P.  7,  p.  642.) 

§  24.  The  regulations  of  the  British  navy,  are  very  minute, 
with  re8i>ect  to  salutes  and  honors  to  be  rendered  by  British 
ships  to  British  men-of-war,  and,  also,  by  one  man-of-war  to 
another,  or  to  a  squadron  or  fleet.  The  commanders  ot 
British  merchant  ships  have  been  punished  by  the  courts 
for  neglecting  or  refusing  to  render  the  honors  due,  and  for 
assuming  to  wear  the  flags,  pendants,  etc.,  to  which  only 
ships  of  the  royal  navy  are  entitled. 
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With  respect  to  saluting  the  flags  of  other  powers,  at  sea 
or  in  port,  the  orders  direct,  that  "  all  salutes  from  ships  of 
war,  of  other  nations,  either  to  Her  Majesty's  forts  or  ships, 
are  to  be  returned,  gun  for  gun.    A  British  ship,  or  vessel  of 
war  meeting  at  sea  a  foreign  ship-of-war,  bearing  the  flag  of 
a  flag  officer,  or  the  broad  pendant  of  a  commodore  com- 
manding a  station  squadron,  and  superior  in  rank  to  the  officer 
of  the  British  ship  or  vessel,  shall  salute  such  foreign  flag^fficer 
or  commodore  with  the  number  of  guns  to  which  a  British 
officer  of  corresponding  rank  is  entitled,  on  being  assured  of 
receiving  in  return  gun  for  gun ;  and  in  the  e\"ent  of  a  British 
ship  meeting  with  such  foreign  flag-officer,  or  commodore, 
in  a  foreign  port,  similar  complimentary  salutes  with  such 
foreign  flag-ship  should  be  observed,  if  the  regulations  of  the 
place  shall  admit  thereof."    {Phillimore^  On  InU  LaWy  vol.  2, 
§§  86,  87  ;  Prendergastf  Law  relating  to  the  Officers  of  the  Navy^ 
pt.  2,  p.  449  ;  Jen^inSy  Life  of  Sir  LeoKney  vol.  1,  p.  97  ;  The 
MbfiervOy  8  Rob,  Rep.y  p.  34 ;  The  King  v.  Miller y  1  Hag.  Rep., 
p.  197  ;  The  King  v.  BensoUy  3  Hag.  Rep.y  p.  96.) 

§  25.  French  naval  regulations,  established  bj  the  decree 
of  August  15th,  1851,  are  also  very  minute  on  all  matters  of 
ceremony,  and  seem  admirably  adapted  to  their  purpose. 
'  Article  seven  hundred  and  thirty-nine  prescribes  the  mode  of 
celebrating  national  fetes,  whether  French,  or  of  foreign 
nations,  in  foreign  ports,  and  directs  that,  *'  in  all  cases,  the 
superior  commander  shall  conform,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
these  ceremonies,  to  the  usages  of  the  place."    Article  seven 
hundred  and  forty-one  provides  that,  on  the  high  seas,  or  in 
foreign  ports,  the  officer  commanding  one  or  more  vessels  of 
war  will  salute  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  commanders-in- 
chief  of  foreign  vessels,  conforming  the  salute  to  the  usages 
of  the  military  marine  of  such  foreign  vessels,  first  being 
assured  of  a  reciprocity.    Article  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
three  directs,  that  in  entering  a  foreign  port,  the  vessel  will 
first  salute'  the  place,  aud  afterward  the  ships  of  war  at  anchor, 
first  ascertaining  that  the  salutes  will  be  returned,  gun  for  gun. 
Article  seven  hundred  and  forty-three  directs,  that  salutes 
of  foreign  ships  of  war  shall  be  returned,  gun  for  gun,  what- 
ever may  be  the  rank  of  the  officers  commanding,  provided 
the  salute  does  not  exceed  twenty-one  guns.    The  salutes 
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of  foreign  merchant  vessels  are  to  be  returned  by  French 
ships  of  war,  lees  two  guns.  Article  seven  hundred  and  forty^ 
foar  says :  ^^  Personal  salutes  are  not  given  ;  nevertheless,  in 
this  respect,  the  usages  and  precedents  of  the  country  where 
the  vessel  is  may  be  followed/'  Article  seven  hundred  and 
forty-five  prescribes  the  disposition  to  be  made,  in  a  foreign 
port,  of  the  French  flag,  and  that  of  the  foreign  power,  while 
saluting  and  celebrating  national .  fetes.  Article  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty«one  prescribes  in  detail  the  ceremonies  to  be 
observed  in  exchanging  visits  of  compliment  with  foreign  ves- 
sels, and  with  the  anthorities  on  shore.  A  French  vessel 
being  in  port  will  always  send  an  officer  with  his  compli- 
ments to  the  commander  ot  a  foreign  vessel  coming  into  the 
same  port;  if  the  foreign  officer  so  arriving  is  of  inferior 
rank,  the  French  commander  will  wait  to  be  visited,  but,  if 
the  new-comer  be  of  superior  rank,  the  other  will  make  the 
first  visit  of  ceremony,  after  receiving  a  ifiessage  of  thanks 
for  that  of  compliments  previously  sent.  {PhiUimore,  On  Int. 
LcaCj  vol.  2,  §  85 ;  Ortolan^  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer^  tome  1,  p. 
382,  note,  third  edition  ;  Martens^  Guide  DiplomatiqiLe^  §§  67- 
70 ;  Hefier,  Droit  International,  §  197  ;  De  Cuasy,  Droit  Man- 
tim,  liv.  1,  tit.  2,  §  62.) 

S  26.  Spanish  legislation,  with  respect  to  maritime  ceremo- 
nial, conforms  in  principle  to  the  rules  adopted  by  other 
maritime  powers.  In  regard  to  salutes  from  Spanish  ports 
to  foreign  vessels,  by  royal  orders  of  August  16th,  1741,  of 
July  2d,  1770,  of  December  5th,  1776,  and  of  March  80th, 
1838,  it  is  provided,  that,  without  changing  the  established 
usage  of  each  port,  foreign  vessels  of  war  which  salute  first, 
are  to  be  saluted  in  return,  gun  for  gun.  With  respect  to 
Spanish  vessels  entering  foreign  ports,  the  ordenanzas  of  1798 
direct  that  the  chiefs  of  vessels  or  squadrons  shall,  before 
entering,  inform  themselves  of  the  practice  observed  there, 
and  that  they  will  salute  on  ascertaining  that  it  will  be 
retamed,  gun  for  gun  ;  and,  that  if  no  custom  has  been  estab- 
lished, they  will  enter  into  an  agreement  for  such  exchange 
of  salutes,  both  in  going  into  and  coming  out  of  foreign  ports. 
By  the  same  ordenanzas  and  royal  order  of  February  7thy 
1799,  it  is  directed,  that  Spanish  vessels,  meeting  other  ves- 
sels on  the  high  seas,  or  in  foreign  ports,  are  not  to  salutOi 
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nor  to  require  a  salute ;  bnt,  if  they  should  be  saluted,  they 
are  to  return  it,  gun  for  gun.  Foreign  vessels  of  war  m 
Spanish  ports  are  to  salute  only  those  of  their  own  nation. 
By  royal  orders  of  January,  1826,  and  September  7th,  1828, 
it  is  directed,  that  Spanish  ports,  in  which  there  are  foreign 
vessels,  shall,  on  the  birth  days  of  such  foreign  sovereigns, 
make  the  same  salutes  and  demonstrations  as  are  made  on 
the  birth  days  of  Spanish  sovereigns,  provided  that  such 
foreign  vessels  extend  the  same  courtesies  on  such  Spanish 
festival  occasions.  {Riquelmey  Derecho  Pub.  Intj  lib.  1,  tit.  2, 
ch.  11 ;  Ordenanzas  de  la  Armaday  passim.) 

§  27.  The  military  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  determine  with  great  minuteness 
the  salutes  and  military  honors  to  be  paid  by  troops  and  forts 
to  our  civil,  military,  and  naval  officers,  according  to  the 
rank  of  each.  Thus,  a  national  salute  is  determined  by  the 
number  of  states  composing  the  Union,  at  the  rate  of  one 
gun  for  each  state.  The  President  of  the  United  States  alone, 
is  to  receive  a  salute  ot  twenty-one  guns ;  the  Vice  President, 
seventeen  guns ;  the  heads  of  the  executive  departments  of 
the  federal  government,  the  commanding  general  of  the  army, 
and  the  governors  of  states  and  territories,  within  their  res- 
pective jurisdictions,  fifteen  guns ;  major  generals,  and  min- 
isters to  foreign  states,  thirteen  guns;  brigadier  generals, 
eleven  guns ;  and  officers  of  the  navy,  according  to  their  rela- 
tive rank  with  officers  of  the  army.  The  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  are  to  be  received  by  troops 
with  standards  and  colors  dropping,  officers  saluting,  drums 
beating,  and  trumpets  sounding.  The  compliments  of  other 
officers  of  government  are  varied  according  to  the  rank  of 
each.  Foreign  officers,  whether  civil,  military,  or  naval, 
when  invited  to  visit  a  military  post  or  national  vessel,  are 
to  be  saluted  according  to  their  rank,  and  to  receive  the  same 
honors  as  officera  of  the  United  States  of  the  rank  which 
corresponds.  Thus,  a  foreign  sovereign  prince  receives  the 
same  honors  as  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  foreign 
ambassadors  and  ministers,  the  same  as  American  envoys  of 
corresponding  rank  to  foreign  courts,  etc.  Foreign  ships 
of  war,  entering  American  ports,  are  saluted  from  fortifica. 
tions  in^  return  for  a  similar  compliment,  gun  for  gun,  on 
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notice  being  officially  ^received  of  such  intended  salute.  It 
is  usual  to  agree  beforehand  what  number  of  guns  are  to  be 
fired,  and  it  is  directed  that  in  no  case  shall  the  compliment 
exceed  the  national  salute.  Similar  rules  are  established  for 
the  navy  of  the  (Jnited  States,  with  respect  to  salutes  to  be 
given  to  our  own  and  foreign  officers.  American  ships  of 
war,  on  visiting  foreign  ports,  salute  fortifications  on  receiv- 
ing notice  that  the  compliment  will  be  returnad,  gun  for  gun. 
Oar  ships  salute  each  other  and  foreign  ships,  according  to 
the  rank  of  their  respective  commanders.  ( V.  S.  Army  JRegu- 
lotions;    U,  S.  Navy  Regulations.) 

§28.  These  rules,  however  just  and  proper  in  themselves, 
sometimes  give  rise  to  serious  questions  in  their  application 
to  particular  cases.  Thus,  should  a  commodorey  orJUxg  officer^ 
who  is  the  highest  officer  in  the  United  States  navy,  receive 
the  same  honors  as  a  British  or  French  admiral,  who  has  the 
same  command,  or  only  such  as  are  due  to  a  BritLsh  or 
French  cofnmodorej  who,  although  enjoying  the  same  title, 
has  an  inferior  command,  and  is,  in  fact,  of  inferior  rank. 
Again,  is  a  general  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  United  States 
array  to  receive  the  same  honors  as  a  British  or  French  mar- 
shaly  or  only  those  of  an  inferior  officer,  who  has  the  same 
title  of  general  ?  Again,  if  a  foreign  sovereign  prince  should 
visit  an  American  ship  of  war  in  one  of  his  own  ports,  should 
he  receive  only  the  honors  which  such  ship  pays  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  or  the  honors,  perhaps,  much 
higher,  which  would  be  due  to  him  from  one  of  his  own 
ships  ?  Such  questions,  although  relating  to  mere  matters  of 
etiquette  and  ceremony,  are  sometimes  of  considerable 
importance,  as  promoting  or  disturbing  relations  of  Mend- 
ship.  Where  not  arranged  by  some  international  agreement, 
they  should  be  settled  in  each  case  by  a  mutual  understand- 
ing, entered  into  beforehand,  between  the  immediate  parties 
who  give  and  receive  the  salutes,  and  where  no  such  agree- 
ment can  be  made,  it  is  proper  to  abstain  from  all  salutes, 
visits,  and  ceremonies. 

A  dispute  of  this  kind,  with  respect  to  relative  rank, 
occurred  in  the  anchorage  of  Sacraficios,  Mexico,  between 
Vice  Admiral  Baudin,  commanding  the  French  ship  La 
NirHde^  and  Commodore  Shubrick,  comnmnding  the  Amer^ 
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lean  sloop  Macedonian.  A  similar  difficulty,  with  respect 
to  salutes,  occurred  at  Toulon,  in  1830,  between  Vice  Admi- 
ral de  Rigny,  commanding  the  French  ship  U  Conqueranty 
and  the  captain  of  an  English  frigate.  {Ortolan^  Diphmaiie 
de  la  Mer^  tome  1,  liv.  2,  ch.  16 ;  Blanchard  et  DaitzatSy  Mela- 
turn  de  V expedition  F.  au  Mexico^  pp.  688-585 ;  Reports  of  the 
Sec.  of  the  Navy,  Cong.  Doc,  1841,  etc. ;  Gooperj  Naval  Hist. 
of  the  United  States,  introduction.) 

§  29.  It  is  hardly  probale  that  diflferent  nations  will  ever 
assign  the  same  names  or  grades  to  the  officers  of  the  same 
command,  either  upon  land  or  in  their  respective  naval 
forces.  Difficult  and  embarrassing  questions  of  rank  and 
precedence  wil),  therefore,  necessarily  arise,  whenever  they 
meet  upon  the  high  seas  or  in  foreign  ports.  In  the  matter 
of  salutes  it  would  be  easy  to  avoid  any  question  of  this  kind, 
by  considering  all  salutes  as  international,  instead  of  per- 
sonal, to  the  officeV,  according  to  his  rank,  such  salutes  being 
always  returned  gun  for  gun,  as  is  now  the  practice  between 
ships  and  forts.  K  the  salute  were  considered  as  given  to  the 
flag  borne  by  the  ship  instead  ot  the  officer  commanding  it, 
the  salutes  would  necessarily  be  equal,  and  always  the  same, 
as  the  flag  represents  the  state  to  which  it  belongs,  and  all 
sovereign  and  independent  states  are  now  considered,  in 
international  law,  of  equal  dignity,  in  matters  of  ceremony. 
A  similar  rule  might  be  applied  to  military  salutes  given  to 
foreign  officers  on  land,  each  officer  entitled  to  a  salute, 
being  considered  as  representing  the  dignity  of  his  state, 
whatever  might  be  the  name  or  rank  conferred  upon  him 
by  such  state.  The  question  of  time  as  to  which  should 
salute  first,  would  then  be  governed  by  the  rules  already 
established  with  respect  to  vessels  of  equal  rank.  {Kluber, 
Droit  des  Oens,  §  121 ;  Nau,  Volkerseerecht,  §  148 ;  Heffter, 
Droit  International,  §  197 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatic  de  la  Mer,  liv.  2, 
ch.  16;  Dierei  du  16  Ao&t,  1861,  Art.  749  ;    Vide,  Ante  §  22.) 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


BIGHTS  OF  PROPERTY  AND  OF  DOliAIX. 


C0KTENT8. 

}1.  DiyUions  of  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  state — J  2.  Prerogatiyes  of  the 
soTereign — }  3.  Jura  majestatis  and  regalia — {4.  Property  and  domain 
of  state — ^5.  Right  of  eminent  domain — {6.  Right  of  a  state  to  own 
property — 2  7.  Modes  of  acquiring  property — 2  8'  Right  of  disposition  of 
territory — 29.  Inhabitants  of  transferred  territory — 2^0.  Examples  of 
alienation  by  sale — 2  H*  By  mortgage — J  12.  By  deeds  of  gift  and  be- 
quest—  213*  Extent  of  Maritime  territory — ilA.  Extent  of  the  terms 
''coasts"  and  *' shores'' — 2  15-  Ownership  of  islands — 2  1^*  Principle 
of  the  king's  chambers — 2  ^7.  Difficulties  in  its  application — 2  18*  Claims 
to  contiguous  portions  of  the  sea — 2  I^*  Danish  sound  dues — 2  ^^'  Ques- 
tions of  mare-clausumi  and  mare-liberum — 2  ^^*  Black  sea,  how  tar  a 
mare-clausum — 2  2^-  '^^^  great  lakes  and  their  outlets — 2  ^^-  Navigable 
rivers  within  or  bounding  on  a  state — 2  24.  Changes  in  rivers  or  lakes 
dividing  states — 2  2^*  Effect  of  such  changes  on  boundaries — 2  2^-  Navi- 
gable  rivers  passing  through  several  states — 2  ^7.  Incidental  use  of  their 
banks — 2  ^^«  Right  of  innocent  passage —  2  2^*  "^^^s  right  may  be  modified 
by  compact — IZO,  Navigation  of  the  Rhine — iZ\.  Of  other  European 
rivers — 2  32.  Navigation  of  the  Missiseippi — 2  33.  Of  the  St  Lawrence. 

§  1.  Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  rights  of  property 
and  domain,  it  may  be  proper  to  define  what  is  understood 
by  the  property  and  domain  of  a  state,  as  distinguished  from 
the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  the  powers  and  prerogatives 
of  the  sovereign  or  ruler. 
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As  remarked  in  a  preceding  chapter,  the  sovereignty/  of  a 
state  is  the  collection  of  the  wills  and  powers  of  all  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  which  the  state  is  composed.  According 
to  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  and  more  modem  text-writers,  this 
power  has  two  subjects, —  common  and  proper^ — the  former 
being  the  state  itself  or  the  community  which  constitutes 
the  state,  and  the  latter  the  person  or  persons  in  whom,  by 
the  organic  laws,  the  power  is  vested ;  the  former,  being  the 
source,  is  one  and  indivisable,  while  the  latter  may  be  one 
or  many,  and  is  frequently  divided  into  legislative^  executive^ 
and  judicial^  each  branch  or  division  being  separate  and  dis- 
tinct, and  sometimes  entirely  independent.  The  sovereignty 
of  a  state,  is,  therefore,  its  public  power  or  authority,  and 
the  sovereign  is  the  person,  or  body  of  persons,  who  are 
invested  with  that  power  or  authority.  K  that  power  or 
authority  remains  in  the  community,  the  common  and  proper 
subjects  are  one  and  the  same,  and  the  government  is  a 
democracy;  if  vested  in  a  number  of  individuals,  it  is  an  aris- 
tocracy; if  in  a  single  person,  it  is  a  monarchy.  These  simple 
forms  are  modified  and  varied,  according  to  the  organic  laws 
of  each  state.  [Grotius^  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Fac^  lib.  1,  cap.  3, 
§§  6,  7, 17 ;  Puffendorf,  de  Jur.  Nat.et  Gent.,  lib.  7,  cap.  2,  §  20 ; 
cap.  4,  §  1 ;  cap.  6,  §  1 ;  Bowyer,  Universal  Pub.  Law,  pp.  210- 
216  ;  Vaitel,  Droit  des  Oens,  liv.  1,  ch.  1,  §§  1,  3  ;  Garden,  De 
Diplomutie,  tome  1,  pp.  106,  110 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des 
Gens,  §  23 ;  Bayneval,  Institutions  du  Droit,  tome  1,  p.  44 ;  Ortolan, 
Diplomaiie  de  la  Mer,  tome  1,  pp.  11, 12  ;  Wheaton,  Mm.  Int. 
Law,  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §  5 ;  Ortolan,  Domaine  International,  pp.  16 
et  seq. ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §§  16-25 ;  Burlamaqid, 
Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome  4,  pt.  2,  ch.  5 ;  Merlin,  Reper- 
toire, verb.  Souverainetd ;  DaUoz,  Repertoire  verb.  Souveraineti  ; 
Proudhon  et  Dumay,  Domaine  Public,  tome  1,  ch.  7.) 

§  2.  The  term  prerogative  is  frequently  used  to  express  the 
uncontrolled  will  of  the  sovereign  power  in  the  state.  It  is 
applied  not  only  to  the  king,  but  also  to  the  legislative  and 
judicial  branches  of  a  government,  as  the  "  royal  preroga- 
tives," the  "prerogatives  of  parliament,"  the  i'  prerogatives 
of  the  court,"  etc.  Rutherforth  says,  prerogative  simply 
means  a  power  or  will  which  is  discretionary,  and  above  and 
uncontrolled  by  any  other  will,  and,  that  if  this  power  be 
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limited  in  any  respect,  so  far  the  prerogative  is  at  an  end.  In 
speaking  of  the  royal  prerogative,  Blackstone  says:  "It  sig- 
nifies, in  its  etymology,  (from  Tprae  and  rogo^)  something  that 
is  required  or  demanded  before  or  in  preference  to  all  others. 
And  hence  it  follows  that  it  must  be  in  its  nature  singular  or 
eccentrical;  that  it  can  only  be  applied  to  those  rights  and 
capacities  which  the  king  enjoys  alone,  and  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  all  others,  and  not  to  those  which  he  enjoys  in  com- 
mon with  his  subjects;  for  if  once  any  one  prerogative  of  the 
crown  could  be  held  in  common  with  the  subject,  it  would 
c^e  to  be  prerogative  any  longer.  And,  therefore,  Finch 
lays  down  as  a  maxim,  that  the  prerogative  is  that  law,  in 
case  of  the  king,  which  is  law  in  no  case  of  the  subject." 

But  this  word,  which  properly  signifies  power  or  will,  is 
sometimes  applied  by  law  writers  to  the  thing ov^vvflnch  that 
power  or  will  is  exercised.  Thus,  the  king's  revenue  is  some- 
times called  the  king's  fiscal  prerogatives;  moreover,  the 
sources  of  that  revenue  are,  by  an  eliptical  expression,  some- 
times called  prerogatives.  Thus,  the  rents  and  profits  of  the 
demesne  lands  of  the  crown,  and  even  the  lands  themselves, 
have  been  classed  as  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  So  of  for- 
feited lands,  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  treasure-trove,  waifs, 
estrays,  etc.  But  these  are  things  and  not  powers;  they  may 
belong  to  .the  king  by  virtue  of  his  prerogatives,  and  be  held 
by  him  as  the  property  of  the  crown  by  virtue  of  his  sove- 
reignty, as  well  as  by  any  other  right  of  property,  but  they 
are  themselves  neither  prerogatives  nor  sovereignties.  It  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  between  the  right 
of  property,  or  property  itself,  and  the  origin  or  source  of  that 
right.  ( Tomlins,  Law  Dictionary ^  verb,  prerogative  ;  jRutherforthj 
InstituteSj  b.  2,  ch.  3,  §10;  Blackstone,  Commentaries,  vol.  1, 
pp.  239,  et  seq.;  Merlin,  Repertoire,  verb,  sotiveraineti ;  Dallaz, 
Beperijoire,  verb,  prerogative;  JBotivier,  Law  Dictionary,  verb,  pre- 
rogative.) 

§  3.  The  word  majestas  was  used  by  the  Romans  to  express 
the  supreme  dignity  of  the  commonwealth,  and  hence  majestas, 
as  employed  by  the  civilians,  is  a  legal  term  signifying  the 
sovereign  dignity  of  the  state;  and  the  diflferent  powers  of  the 
state,  or  parts  of  sovereign  power,  are  called  by  them  jura 
megesUUis.    They  very  properly  distinguish  between  things, 
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and  rights  to  thiDgs,  the  former  being  called  ccrpordj  and  the 
latter  jt^m.  ^'  Upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman  empire/' 
says  Gambol^  ^'  the  princes  and  cities,  which  declared  them- 
selves independent,  appropriated  to  themselves  those  parts 
in  which  natare,  most  rich  and  liberal,  yields  extraordinary 
products.  These  portions,  or  reserved  rights,  were  called 
regalias.*'  The  same  writer,  in  other  places,  applies  the  term 
regalia  both  to  rights  to  things,  and  to  the  things  themselves, 
— ^to  jura  and  corpora.  So  of  the  feudal  and  English  law 
writers.  They  sometimes  apply  this  term  to  things,  as  the 
crown,  and  sceptre,  and  royal  and  church  lands,  and  some- 
times to  the  dignity,  power  and  pecuniary  rights  of  the  king. 
"When  applied  to  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  king,  they  are 
called  majora  regalia^  and  when  applied  to  his  fiscal  rights, 
they  are  called  minora  regalia.  The  former,  says  Erskine,  are 
not*alienable  without  the  consent  of  parliament,  while  the 
latter  may  be  oommunicated  to  his  subjects  by  the  sovereign 
himself,  at  his  pleasure.  The  term  regaiiay  therefore,  differs 
from  sovereignty,  or  jura  majestatiSj  as  being  applicable  both 
to  things  and  to  rights  to  things, — corpora  and  juruj — and,  also, 
as  not  being  inherent  to  or  inseparable  from  the  sovereign 
power,  for  regalia  may  be  alienated,  either  with  or  without 
the  consent  of  parliament.  It  may  be  applied  to  the  rights 
and  prerogatives,  not  only  of  the  king,  but  also  of  the  church, 
the  treasury,  the  courts,  and  parliament,  and  also  to  property 
of  the  state,  of  the  church,  etc.  And  when  applied  to  pro- 
perty, it  may  include  both  that  which  necessarily  appertains 
to  the  crown,  and  that  which  is  alienable,  or  which  may  be 
passed  to  individual  subjects.  {Bowyer^  Universal  Public  Law, 
p.  217 ;  Voeif  ad  Pandec.^  lib.  4,  tit.  4,  §  2 ;  Justinian^  Digest^ 
48,  tit.  1,  §§  1,  2 ;.  QamboOj  CommentarioSy  cap.  2,  §§  4, 16,  21 
24 ;  jDom,  Derecho  Publico  General^  lib.  1,  tit.  9,  cap.  5 ;  Erskine 
InsiituieSy  pp.  323  et  seq. ;  Blackstone^  CommentarieSy  vol.  1,  pp. 
241,  306;  TomlinSy  Law  Die.,  verb.  Regalia;  Merliny  Rep.  de 
JurisprudencCy  verb.  Droits  Regaliens;  DelebecquCy  Legislation  des 
MineSy  etc.y  tome  1,  p.  17.) 

§  4.  By  the  term  property y  we  understand  the  ownership  of  a 
thing,  or  the  exclusive  right  of  possessing,  enjoying  and  dit^ 
posing  of  it.  Things  owned  by  individuals,  or  corporate 
bodies,  are  termed  private  propertjfy  and  those  owned  by  the 
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8iat6  are  called  pvblic  pro/periy^  or  the  property  of  the  state. 
The  property  of  a  state  is  therefore  very  different  from  its 
sovereignty,  or  the  prerogatives  of  its  ruler.  In  speaking  of 
real  property,  whether  of  individuals  or  of  states,  the  term 
domain  is  frequently  used.  ^^  A  distinction,"  says  fiouvier, 
"  has  been  made  between  jproperty  and  domain.  The  former 
ia  said  to  be  that  quality  which  is  conceived  to  be  in  the 
thing  itself,  as  it  is  considered  as  belonging  to  such  or  such 
person  exclusively  of  all  others.  By  the  latter  is  understood 
that  right  which  the  owner  has  of  disposing  of  the  thing. 
Hence,  domain  and  property  are  said  to  be  correlative  terms ; 
the  one  is  the  active  right  to  dispose,  the  other  a  passive 
quality,  which  follows  the  thing  and  places  it  at  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  owner.  But  this  distinction  is  too  subtle  for  prac- 
tical use."  The  term  domain,  as  applied  to  the  property  of  a 
state,  is  divided  by  Proudhon  into  two  classes :  "  The  pubUc 
domain,  which  applies  to  that  kind  of  property  which  the  gov- 
ernment holds  as  a  mere  trustee  for  the  use  of  the  public,  such 
as  public  highways,  navigable  rivers,  salt  springs,  etc.,  and 
which  are  not,  as  of  course,  alienable ;  and  the  domain  of  the 
siaky  which  applies  only  to  things  in  which  the  state  has  the 
same  absolute  property  as  an  individual  would  have  in  like 
cases."  Although  these  particular  terms  are  not  in  general 
use  with  us,  we  nevertheless  distinguish  between  the  terms 
^'public  lands"  and  lands  which  have  been  purchased 
or  reserved  for  any  particular  use  of  the  government, 
or  of  one  of  its  departments,  for  laws  relating  to  ^'public 
lands"  do  not  apply  to  lands  so  purchased  or  reserved. 
Ortolan  distinguishes  between  the  property  which  the 
state  holds  by  virtue  of  its  interior  laws,  and  that  which  it 
holds  by  virtue  of  its  international  rights  under  the  law  of 
nations.  The  right  of  the  state  to  the  former  is  said  to  be 
absdute  as  against  everybody,  while  its  right  to  the  latter  may 
be  absolute  only  as  against  other  states,  and  merely  para- 
nwunt  when  considered  with  respect  to  its  own  members  and 
their  rights  of  property  in  the  same  things.  The  former. 
Ortolan  calls  the  privule  or  jpvMie  domain  of  the  siaie^  ("do- 
maine  priv£,  ou  domaine  public  de  I'^tat,")  and  the  latter  he 
calls  international  domain^  or  property  between  states^  (^^  domaine 
international,  ou  propri6t6  d'6tat  k  6tat.")    {Proudhon  ei  Dur 
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?iuiy,  Domaine  Public^  tome  1,  chs.  14,  15 ;  HauUfeidUe,  Des 
Nations  Neuires,  tit.  1,  ch.  1,  sees.  1,  8 ;  Biquelmey  Derecho 
Publico  InLj  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  sec.  1,  cap.  2 ;  Vattel^  Droit  des  OeaSy 
liv.  1,  ch.  20,  §§  235,  244 ;  Ortolan,  Domain  International, 
§§  13,  et  seq.;  Wheaion,  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt  2,  ch.  4,  §§  2,  3 ; ' 
Butherforth,  Institutes,  .vol.  2,  ch.  9,  §  6 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Na- 
tions, sec.  5 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  839 ;  American 
Jurist,  No.  87,  p.  121;  Bouvier,  Law  Dictionary,  verb,  domain; 
Crittenden,  Opinions  U.  S.  Attys.  Genl.,  vol.  5,  p.  578 ;  Cash- 
ing,  Opinions  U.  S.  Attys.  Gen.,  vol.  6,  p.  670 ;  Wilcox  v. 
Jackson,  18  Peters'  Rep.,  p.  513.) 

§  5.  The  term  dominium,  as  used  by  the  civilians,  when 
applied  to  property,  has  several  significations.  Erskine  says : 
^'  The  interest  which  the  superior  retains  to  himself  in  all 
feudal  grants,  is  called  dominium  directum,  because  it  is  the 
highest  and  most  eminent  right,  and  that  which  the  vassal 
acquires,  goes  under  the  name  of  dominium  utile,  as  being 
subordinate  to  the  other."  The  full  and  absolute  owner- 
ship, dominium  plenum,  includes  both  the  directum  and  the 
utUe.,  The  term  dominium  eminens  is  not,  properly  speaking, 
property,  but  a  right  of  the  state  over  the  property  of  indi- 
viduals. It  is  defined  in  Cooper's  Justinian,  "  the  right  of 
the  public,  in  cases  of  emergency,  to  seize  upon  the  property 
of  individuals,  and  convert  it  to  the  public  use."  Bowyer 
says,  the  jus  eminens  "  is  that  right  which  the  entire  body 
has  over  the  members  and  whatever  belongs  to  them,  and 
which,  being  for  the  common  good,  is  superior  to  the  private 
rights  of  individuals  belonging  to  their  private  interests. 
This  jus  eminens  is  called  by  writers  on  public  law  dominium 
eminens,  when  it  regards  property.  It  is  the  right  of  the  state, 
or  the  sovereign  power,  over  property  within  it,  when  neces- 
sity or  the  public  good  requires.  This  is  the  true  foundation 
of  the  right  of  taxation."  Again,  he  says  the  right  called 
dominium  eminens  "  is  a  part  of  the  sovereign  authority,  and 
one  of  the  jtira  majestatis.**  Vattel  defines  dominium  eminens, 
or  eminent  domain  to  be,  "  the  right  which  belongs  to  the  soci- 
ety or  the  sovereign,  of  disposing,  in  case  of  necessity  and 
for  the  public  safety,  of  all  the  wealth  contained  in  the  state." 
But  this  definition  is  obviously  defective  and  incorrect. 
Chancellor  Walworth  says :  ^'  All  separate  interests  of  indi- 
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vidaals  Id  property  are  held  of  the  government,''  and  ^'  not- 
withstanding the  grant  to  iudividaals,  the  eminent  domain, 
the  highest  and  most  exact  idea  of  property,  remains  in  the 
government,  or  in  the  aggregate  body  of  the  people  in  their 
*  sovereign  capacity,  and  they  have  a  right  to  resame  the  pos- 
session of  the  property  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  state,  whenever  the  public  interest 
requires  it.  This  right  of  resumption  may  be  exercised  not 
only  where  the  safety,  but  also  where  the  interest,  or  even 
the  expediency  of  the  state  is  concerned ;  as  where  the  land 
of  the  individual  is  wanted  for  a  road,  canal,  or  other  public 
improvement." 

It  is  seen,  from  these  definitions,  that  the  term  eminent 
domain  is  applied  to  one  of  the  jura  majestaiis;  it  is  that  high- 
est right  over  property  which  is  in  the  government,  and  is 
never  granted  to  the  individual,  and,  therefore,  is  essentially 
difterent  from  what  is  ordinarily  understood  by  the  word 
property.  The  term  eminent  dommnj  properly  speaking,  is 
not  applicable  to  the  properly  of  the  state,  but  only  to  the 
property  of  individuals,  for  the  right  of  the  state  to  dispose  of 
its  property  results  from  its  right  of  ownership,  and  not  from 
the  right  of  eminent  domain,  which  latter  right  remains  in 
the  state  after  it  has  transferred  the  ownership  of  its  property. 
It  is  a  right  which,  from  its  very  nature,  is  inseparable  from 
the  sovereignty,  and  is  necessarily  transferrsd  with  the  sov- 
ereignty. {Erskine^  Institvies^  pp.  231,  312 ;  Cooper^  Justinian, 
p.  442 ;  Boun/eTy  Universal  Public  Law,  pp.  227,  872 ;  Vattel, 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  1,  ch.  20,  §  244 ;  Bouvier,  Law  Dictionary , 
verb,  eminent  domain;  Domat,  Des  Loix  Civiles,  lib.  1,  tit.  2, 
sec.  13 ;  tkdgewickj  Slat,  and  Con.  Law,  pp.  500,  et  seq. ;  Beek- 
man  v.  S.  S.  B.  B.  Co.,  3  Paige  Bep.,  p.  73 ;  Varrick  v.  Smith, 
5  Paige  Bep.,  p.  159 ;  Pollard's  Lessee  v.  Hagan,  3  Howard 
Bep.  p.  223 ;  Bello  Derecho  Intemacumal,  pt.  1,  cap.  4,  §  1 ; 
Riqudme,  Derecho  Publico  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  2 ;  Burhma* 
qui,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome  4,  pt.  2,  ch.  5 ;  Gilmer 
V.  Lime  Point,  Cal.  Bep.,  April  term,  1861 ;  American  Law 
Beporter,  vol.  19,  pp.  254,  et  seq.) 

§  6.  A  state,  being  regarded  in  public  law  as  a  body  politic, 
or  distinct  moral  being,  naturally  sovereign  and  independent, 
it  is  considered  as  capable  of  the  same  rights,  duties  and 
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obligationSy  with  respect  to  other  states,  as  individuals  with 
respect  to  other  individuals.  Among  the  most  important  of 
these  natural  rights,  is  that  of  acquiring,  possessing  and 
enjoying  property.  And  this  right  applies  not  only  to  pro- 
perty of  the  state,  as  exclusive  of  other  states,  but  to  such  pro* 
perty  as  exclusive  of  individuals.  But  international  law  gene- 
rally considers  only  the  former  kind  of  property,  or  interna, 
tional  domain.  When,  however,  we  consider  the  rights  of 
conquest  and  cession,  the  rights  of  maritime  capture  and  of 
capture  on  land,  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  the  interior 
or  municipal  rights  of  property  in  the  state,  and  to  distin- 
guish between  the  absolute  and  paramount  rights  of  the  state, 
in  respect  to  property  considered  in  its  interior  relations 
under  municipal  laws,  rather  than  its  exterior  relations  under 
international  laws.  As  a  general  rule,  the  property  of  a  state, 
of  whatsoever  description,  is  marked  by  the  same  characteris- 
tics relatively  to  other  states,  as  the  property  of  individuals 
relatively  to  other  individuals;  that  is  to  say,  '4t  is  exclusive 
of  foreign  interference,  and  susceptible  of  free  disposition.'* 
{OrtolaUj  Domain  IniemaUonaly  §§  1&-22;  Martens j  Precis  du 
Droit  des  Gens,  §  34 ;  Heffiery  Droit  International,  §§  64,  69,  70  ; 
Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  150 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations, 
sec.  5 ;  Wheaton,  Elem,  Int,  Law,  pt,  2,  ch.  4,  §  1 ;  Piqudme, 
Derecho  Pub,  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  2 ;  JBurlamaqui,  Droit  de  la 
Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome  4,  pt.  3,  ch.  5.) 

§7.  A  state  may  acquire  property  or  domain  in  various 
ways  ;  its  title  may  be  acquired  originally  by  mere  occupancy, 
and  confirmed  by  the  presumption  arising  from  the  lapse  of 
time ;  or  by  discovery  and  lawful  possession ;  or  by  conquest, 
confirmed  by  treaty  or  tacit  consent;  or  by  grant,  cession, 
purchase,  or  exchange ;  in  fine,  by  any  of  the  recognized 
modes  by  which  private  property  is  acquired  by  individu- 
als. It  is  not  our  object  to  enter  into  any  general  discus- 
sion of  these  several  modes  of  acquisition,  any  further  than 
may  be  necessary  to  distinguish  the  character  of  certain 
rights  of  property  which  are  the  peculiar  objects  of  interna- 
tional jurisprudence.  {Wkeaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt  2,  ch. 
4,  §§  1, 4,  5 ;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  221-277 ;  Gro- 
tins,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  2,  cap.  4 ;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens, 
liv.  2,  chs.  7  and  11 ;  Rutherforih,  Institutes,  b.  1,  ch.  3 ;  b.  2, 
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ch.  9 ;  Pufferidorfy  de  Jur.  Nat  ei  Qeni.^  lib.  4,  chs,  4,  6,  6 ; 
Jfowr,  VersucJij  etc.y  b.  6,  cap.  9 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit 
des  GenSy  |  86,  et  seq. ;  SchmaliZy  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  4,  ch.  1 ; 
Kbiber,  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  126,  126 ;  Beffter,  Droit  Interna- 
tional,  §  76 ;  Ortolan  Dommne  International,  §§  63,  et  seq. ; 
Bcwyer,  Universal  Public  Law,  ch.  28 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Irdetna^ 
cional,  pt.  1,  cap.  4 ;  Biquelme,  Derecho,  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1, 
cap.  2 ;  Burlamaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  ei  des  Gens,  tome  4,  pt. 
3,  ch.  6.) 

§  8.  A  sovereign  Btate  has  the  same  absolute  right  to  dis- 
pose of  its  territorial  or  other  public  property,  as  it  has  to 
acquire  such  property,  but  it  depends  upon  its  own  municipal 
constitution  and  laws,  how,  and  by  what  department  of  its 
government,  the  disposition  shall  be  made.  This  is  some- 
times a  question  of  peculiar  interest  to  foreign  states,  who 
may  acquire  such  property  by  purchase,  exchange,  cession, 
conquest,  and  treaties  of  confirmation,  and  especially  where 
such  acquisitions  are  made  from  states  continually  subject  to 
revolutions  and  fluctuations  in  the  character  of  its  govern- 
ment and  in  the  powers  of  its  rulers.  The  act  of  a  govern- 
ment de  facto,  a  government  which  is  submitted  to  by  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  and  recognized  by  other  states,  is 
binding  as  the  act  of  the  state ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  for 
others  to  examine  into  the  origin,  nature  and  limits  of  that 
authority.  Kit  is  an  authority  de  facto,  and  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  others  will  not  inquire  how  that  authority  was  ob- 
tained. {PhiUimore^  OnInU  Law,  vol.  1,  §§  288,  et  seq. ;  Kent, 
Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  166 ;  Webster  toDela  Rosa,  Aug. 
25th,  1861 ;  Cong.  Doc.,  32d  Cong.,  1st  sess.  Senate,  Ex.  Doc. 
No.  97 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  1,  cap.  4,  §  2 ;  Heffter, 
Droit  Litemational,  §  71 ;  Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit. 
1,  cap.  2.) 

§  9.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  make  such  transfer  valid,  the 
authority,  whether  de  facto  or  de  jure,  must  be  competent  to 
bind  the  state.  Hence  the  necessity  of  examining  into  and 
ascertaining  the  powers  of  the  rulers,  as  the  municipal  con- 
stitutions of  different  states  throw  many  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  alienations  of  their  public  property,  and  particularly 
of  their  territory.  Especially,  in  modern  times,  the  consent 
of  the  governed,  express  or  implied,  is  necessary,  before  the 
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'"*'  transfer  of  their  allegiance  can  regularly  take  place.  But 
formerly,  what  Grotius  calls  pairimonicd  kingdoms  were  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  absolute  property  of  particular  families, 
who,  having  received  the  blind  submission  of  their  subjects, 
sold  and  bartered  them  away,  like  any  other  property  which 
they  possessed.  And  such  transfers  of  sovereignty  included, 
not  only  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  and  the  absolute  pro- 
perty of  the  sovereign  or  state,  but  all  private  lands,  and  the 
property  and  services  of  the  subjects,  who  were  transferred 
with  the  soil,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  slaveholder  may  trans- 
fer his  slaves  and  all  they  possess,  together  with  the  title  to 
his  plantation.  {GrotiuSj  De  Jar,  BeL  ac  Pac,j  lib.  3,  ch.  11, 
§  4;  Wardy  Law  of  Nations j  vol.  2,  pp.  256-268 ;  BeUo,  Derecho 
Intemacionaly  pt.  2,  cap.  4,  §  2 ;  Riquelmey  Derecho  Pub.  Int^ 
lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  2.) 

§  10.  There  are  numerous  examples  of  such  treaties  of  sale. 
In  1301,  Theodoric,  Landgrave  of  Thuringia,  sold  the  Mar- 
quisate  of  Lusatia  to  Burchard,  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg, 
for  six  hundred  marks  of  silver, — "insuper  cum  ministeriali- 
bus,  Yasalis  et  Mancipiis,  et  aliis  hominibus  cujuscunque 
conditionis  in  jam  dicta  terra  commorantibus,"  etc.  In  the 
same  manner,  in  1311,  Dantzic,  Derschovia  and  Swiecae,  were 
sold  by  the  Margrave  of  Brandenbourg  to  the  Grand  Master 
of  the  Teutonic  Order,  for  ten  thousand  marks.  In  1333,  the 
city  and  territory  of  Mechlin  was  transferred  for  one  hun- 
dred thousand  reals  of  gold,  by  a  treaty  of  sale  between  its 
sovereign  and  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  the  fealty  being  reserved. 
About  the  same  time,  the  city  and  county  of  Lucques  were 
sold  by  John  of  Luxemburg  to  Philip  of  Valois,  for  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  florins ;  and  a  few  years  after,  the 
sovereignty  of  Frankenstein  was  sold  by  the  Duke  of  Silecia, 
for  two  thousand^  marks,  to  the  king  of  Bohemia.  The  sove- 
reignty which  the  Popes  so  long  held  over  Avignon  was  pur- 
chased by  Clement  VI.,  for  eighty  thousand  florins,  from  Jane, 
Queen  of  Naples  and  Countess  of  Provence.  ( Ward^  Law  of 
NationSj  vol.  2^  pp.  268-260 ;  Dumont,  Corps  Dip.,  liv.  2,  pp. 
330,  364,  365;  -Dupuy,  Droits  de  Boy  F.  C,  p.  70;  Leibnitz, 
Cod.  Dip.,  p.  2v>;  Biquelnie,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1, 
cap.  2.) 
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§  11.  Tne  practice  also  extended  to  the  mortgaging  of  sove- 
reignties, and  the  sales  of  reversionary  interests  in  king- 
doms. Thus,  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  in  order  to  raise 
money  to  engage  in  the  first  crusfide,  mortgaged  his  dutchy 
for  six  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-?ix  pounds  weight  of 
silver,  to  his  brother  William,  and  transferred  the  possession 
before  his  departure  for  the  holy  land.  In  1479,  Louis  XI. 
bought  the  right  of  the  house  of  Penthievre,  the  next  male 
heirs  in  reversion,  to  Britanny.  And  fifteen  years  later, 
Charles  VUl.  purchased,  for  an  annual  pension  of  four  thou- 
sand three  hundred  ducats,  an  estate  of  five  thousand,  in  lands 
in  France  or  Italy,  and  the  disposition  of  the  Morea  (when 
conquered,)  of  Paleologus,  the  nephew  of  Constantine,  the 
last  Christian  emperor,  his  right  to  the  whole  empire  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  act  of  sale  being  drawn  up  by  two  nota- 
ries, and  ratified,  Charles  assumed  the  robes  and  ornaments 
of  the  imperial  dignity,  and  made  no  scruples  in  claiming 
the  imperial  rights  vested  in  him  by  virtue  of  this  purchase. 
( Ward,  Law  cf  Nations,  vol.  2,  pp.  260-262 ;  Gamiei\  Hist, 
de  France,  liv.  1,  pp.  429,  461,  494 ;  RusseU,  Hist.  Modem 
Europe,  vol.  1,  pp.  185,  472 ;   White^  Hist,  of  France,  p.  208.) 

§  12.  It  was  also  the  custom  to  dispose  of  sovereignties  and 
dominions  by  deeds  of  gift,  and  by  bequests.     The  emperor 
Lewis  v.,  created  the  dauphin  Humbert  king,  with  the  full 
privilege  of  disposing  of  his  sovereignty  at  will,  during  life, 
or  at  his  death.     In  1343,  Humbert  ceded  his  dominions  to 
Philip  of  Valois,  by  solemn  deed  of  gift.     By  similar  deeds, 
and  upon  a  like  principle,  the  emperor  Henry  VL  conferred 
upon  Richard  I.  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  and  the  emperor 
Baldwin  gave  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  the  kingdom  of 
Thessalonia.     By  bequests,  not  only  were  whole  sovereign- 
ties disposed  of,  but  the  orders  of  succession  were  frequently 
changed.    Thus,  Charles  11.,  king  of  Sicily  and  count  of  Pro- 
vence, changed  by  will  the  order  of  succession  to  the  county, 
and  the  claims  of  Charles  VIII.  to  the  throne  of  Naples  were 
founded  upon  the  adoption  of  Louis  of  Anjou,  by  Jane,  queen 
of  Naples,  in  1380,  which  was  evidenced  to  all  Europe  by  a 
solemn  and  public  dijed.     ( Ward,  Law  of  N(  Ions,  vol.  2,  pp^ 
262-264;   Leibnitz,   Cod.  Dip.,  pp.  61,  287,  168,  220,  882; 
Pfdfd,  Droit  Pub.  d^AUemagne,  tome  1,  p.  641 ;  Henatdt,  Hist. 
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Chron^  tome  1,  p.  315 ;  DummU^  Corps  Dip.,  tome  1,  pp.  288, 
837,  362.) 

§  13.  National  territory  consistB  of  water  as  well  as  land. 
The  maritime  territory  of  every  state  extends  to  the  ports, 
harbors,  bays,  mouths  of  rivers,  and  adjacent  parts  of  the 
sea  enclosed  by  headlands  belonging  to  the  same  state. 
Within  these  limits,  its  rights  of  property  and  territorial 
jurisdiction  are  absolute,  and  exclude  those  of  every  other 
state.  The  general  usage  of  nations  superadds  to  this  extent 
of  maritime  territory  an  exclusive  territorial  jurisdiction  over 
the  sea  for  the  distance  of  one  marine  league,  or  the  range 
of  a  cannon-shot,  along  all  the  shores  or  coasts  of  the  state. 
The  maxim  of  law  on  this  subject,  is,  ierrae  dominium  Jinitur 
ubi  Jiinitur  armorum  vis,  which  is  usually  recognized  to  be 
about  three  .miles  from  the  shore.  And,  even  beyond  this 
limit,  states  may  exercise  a  qualified  jurisdiction  for  fiscal 
and  defensive  purposes,  that  is,  for  the  execution  of  their 
revenue  laws,  and  to  prevent  "hovering  on  their  coasts." 
It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  maritime  territory  and 
territorial  jurisdiction^  which  latter  will  be  discussed  in  another 
chapter.  ( Wheaton^  Mem^  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  4,  §  6 ;  GrotiuSj 
De  Jur.  Bd.  ac  Pac.y  lib.  2,  cap.  3,  §  10 ;  Bynkershoek, 
Quest,  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  8 ;  Bynkershoek^  De  Dominio 
Maris^  cap.  2 ;  Poison^  Law  of  Nations^  sec.  5 ;  Vattel^  Droit 
des  Gens,  liv.  1,  ch.  23,  §  289 ;  Valin,  Com.  sur  VOrd,  liv.  5, 
tit.  1 ;  Azuni,  Droit  Maritime,  tome  1,  ch.  2,  art.  3, ;  Garden, 
De  la  Dip.,  tome  1,  p.  399 ;  HautefeuUle,  Droit  des  Nations 
Neut.,  tit.  1,  ch.  3,  sec.  1 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatic  de  la  Mer,  liv.  2, 
ch.  8 ;  Galiani,  dei  Doveri,  dei  P.  N.,  liv.  1 ;  Enverigon,  Des 
Assurances^  ch.  12,  §  19 ;  Abreu,  Sobre  Presas,  pt.  1,  ch.  6, 
§§13, 16;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  2,  §40;  Wilc^ 
man.  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  70 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des 
Gens,  §  41 ;  Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  TVaiti  des  Prises,  tit  2,  ch.  1, 
sec.  1 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §§  65,  et  seq. ;  Riquelme, 
Derecho  Pub.  ltd.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  3 ;  Loccenius,  De  Jure 
Maritime),  lib.  1,  cap.  4,  §  6.) 

§  14.  The  term  "  coasts  "  does  not  properly  comprehend 
all  the  shoah  which  form  sunken  continuations  of  the  land 
perpetually  covered  with  water,  but  it  includes  all  the  natu- 
ral appendages  of  the  territory  which  rise  out  of  the  water, 
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although  they  may  not  be  of  sufficient  firmness  for  habita- 
tion or  use.  No  matter  whether  such  appendages  are  com- 
posed of  mud  or  of  solid  rock,  they  are  considered  as  a  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  main  land,  the  right  of  dominion  not 
depending  upon  the  texture  of  the  soil.  This  question  was 
directly  decided  in  a  case  which  had  reference  to  a  little^ 
mud  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river,  composed 
of  earth  and  trees  drifted  down  by  the  river,  and  not  of  suf- 
ficient consistency  to  support  the  purposes  of  life.  ( WheatoUj 
Em,  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  4,  §  7 ;  The  Anna,  5  Bob.  Rep.,  p.  385; 
WUdrnanj  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  39,  40 ;  Ortolan,  Domaine  Inter- 
mtional,  §  93  ;  Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  Traiti  des  Prises,  tit.  2,  ch. 
1,  sec.  1.) 

§15.  Another  case,  involving  the  international  right  of 
domain  and  property,  is  that  of  islands  in  the  sea,  which  do 
not  derive  their  elements,  on  the  principle  of  alluvium  and 
increment,  immediately  from  the  main  shore,  but  are  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  deep  channels  of  a  greater  or  less  width. 
Such  islands,  if  in  the  vicinity  of  the  main  land,  are  regarded 
as  its  dependencies,  unless  some  one  else  has  acquired  title 
to  them  by  virtue  of  discovery,  colonization,  purchase,  con- 
quest, or  some  other  recognized  mode  of  territorial  acquisi- 
tion. The  ownership  and  occupation  of  the  main  land 
includes  the  adjacent  islands,  even  though  no  positive  acts 
of  ownership  may  have  been  exercised  over  them.  In  such 
a  case,  the  attempt  of  another  power,  without  title,  to  colo- 
nize them,  would  be  a  just  cause  of  complaint,  and,  if  per- 
sisted in,  of  war.  But  if  such  islands  be  in  the  sea,  distant 
from  the  main  land,  their  ownership  follows  the  general  rule 
of  discovery,  occupancy,  colonization,  purchase  and  conquest. 

By  the  act  of  congress,  approved  August  18th,  1856,  when 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States  discovers  a  deposit  of  guano 
on  any  island,  rock  or  key,  not  within  the  lawful  jurisdiction 
of  any  other  government,  and  not  occupied  by  the  citizens 
of  any  other  government,  and  shall  take  peaceable  possession 
thereof,  and  occupy  the  same,  such  island,  rock,  or  key  may, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  be 
considered  as  appertaining  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
land  and  naval  forces  may  be  employed  by  the  President  to 
protect  the  rights  of   such  discoverers,  or  their  assigns. 
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I^evertheless,  such  islands,  rocks,  or  keys,  are  not  made  a 
part  of  the  union  of  the  United  States,  and  all  acts  done, 
and  offenses  or  crimes  committed  thereon,  or  in  the  waters 
adjacent  thereto,  are  to  be  held  and  deemed  to  have  been 
done  or  committed  on  the  high  seas,  on  board  a  ship  or  ves- 
sel belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  be  puniBhed  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  such  ships 
or  vessels,  and  offenses  committed  on  the  high  seas.  {U.  S. 
Statutes  at  Large^  vol.  11,  p.  119 ;  Brightleyj  Digest  of  the  Laws 
of  the  TJ.  S,y  p.  301 ;  Wheatouy  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  4, 
§  7 ;  OrtohUy  Liplomatie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  2,  ch.  8 ;  mquelme, 
Drecho  Pub.  Int.^  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  2 ;  WMmarij  Int.  Law^ 
vol.  1,  p.  70 ;  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  2,  cap.  2,  §  4  ; 
Puffendorf  de  Jure  Nat.  el  Gent,  lib.  4,  cap.  6,  §  4 ;  VaiieJ^  Droit 
des  Gens,  liv.  1,  ch.  18,  §§  207-209,  296 ;  Ortolan,  Domame 
International,  §  93.) 

§  16.  The  exclusive  right  of  domain,  and  territorial  juris- 
diction, of  the  British  crown,  have  immemorially  extended  to 
the  bays  or  portions  of  the  sea  cut  off  by  lines  drawn  from 
one  promontory  to  another,  along  the  coasts  of  the  island  of 
Great  Britain.  They  are  commonly  called  the  king's  cham- 
bers.  A  similar  jurisdiction,  or  right  of  domain,  is  also 
asserted  by  the  United  States  over  the  Delaware  Bay,  and 
other  bays  and  estuaries,  as  forming  portions  of  their  terri- 
tory. Other  nations  have  claimed  a  right  of  territory  over 
bays,  gulfs,  straits,  mouths  of  rivers,  and  estuaries  which  are 
enclosed  by  capes  and  headlands  along  their  respective  coasts, 
and  the  principle  would  seem  to  be  pretty  well  established  as  a 
rule  of  international  law.  {Bello,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  1, 
cap.  2,  §  4 ;  Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt,  2,  ch.  4,  §  7 ;  Sir 
L.  Jenkins,  Life  and  Works,  vol.  2,  pp.  727-8,  780 ;  Vaiiel, 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  1,  ch.  22,  §  281 ;  Le  Louis,  2  Dodson  Pep. 
p.  245 ;  Church  y.  Hubbard,  2  Oranch  Pep.,  p.  187 ;  Case  of 
the  Washington,  Com.  between  the  U.  S.  and  G.  B.,  pp.  170-186 ; 
Emerigon,  Des  Assurances,  ch.  12,  sec.  19 ;  Valin,  Traiii  des 
Prises,  ch.  4,  sec.  8 ;  Ortolan,  Diphmatie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  2,  eh, 
8 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  droit  des  Gens,  §  42 ;  Hautefeuille,  Des 
NaXians  Ne^res,  pt.  1,  ch.  8,  sec.  1 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Interna^ 
tional,  §  76 ;  -De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  2,  §  41.) 
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§  17,  The  prindple  of  this  rule  is  not  now  contested,  "but 
differences  have  arisen  with  respect  to  its  limitation,  and  its 
application  to  particular  cases,  or,  in  other  words,  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  bay  or  estuary,  or  mouth  of  a  river,  and  what 
must  be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  open  sea,  which  is  the 
property  or  territory  of  no  one,  but  is  common  to  all  nations. 
By  the  treaty  of  1818,  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  the  former  "  renounced  forever  any  liberty  hereto- 
fore enjoyed,  or  claimed  by  the  inhabitants  thereof,  to  take, 
dry,  or  cure  fish  on,  or  within  three  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts, 
bays,  creeks,  or  harbors  of  his  Britanic  Majesty's  dominions 
in  America,"  etc.  From  1649  to  1862,  serious  difficulties 
occurred  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries  with 
respect  to  the  construction  of  this  treaty ;  the  one  contend- 
ing that  the  three  miles  were  to  be  measured  from  a  line  uni- 
ting the  extreme  headlands  of  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia, 
while  the  other  party  objected  to  this,  on  the  ground  that  the 
line  so  drawn  cut  off  large  portions  of  the  open  sea,  or  broad 
estuaries,  which  were  the  common  property  of  all ;  and  that 
such  line  must  be  drawn  from  one  headland  to  the  next  adja- 
cent, so  as  not  to  include  these  broad  bays,  or  slight  inden- 
tations, which  were  properly  portions  of  the  open  sea.  Seri- 
oas  collisions  were  at  one  time  apprehended  between  the 
men-ot-war  sent  by  the  two  governments  to  protect  their  res- 
pective fisheries.  A  mutual  forbearance,  however,  prevented 
a  resort  to  force,  and  a  negotiation  was  set  on  foot,  which, 
in  1864,  resulted  in  a  joint  commission  of  the  two  nations, 
to  designate  the  mouths  of  rivers,  etc.,  to  which  the  common 
right  of  fisheiy  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
British  Provinces  was  not  to  extend.  {Conff.  Docs.  S2d  Qm. 
Ist  Sess.  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  100,  Spe^  Sess.  No.  8 ;  Presidenfs 
MessagCj  Cong.  Doc,  1856-6 ;  U.  H.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  10, 
p.  1089 ;  Annates  Marit.  et  Colo.,  1839,  part  1,  p.  861 ;  WAea- 
ton,  EUm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  4,  §  8 ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Mari- 
time, liv.  1,  tit.  2,  §  41.) 

i  18.  But,  besides  this  claim  of  maritime  territory  over  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  bays  and  estuaries  along  the  coast,  different 
nations  have  at  different  times  asserted  a  right  of  property  to 
certain  narrow  seas  and  straits  adjacent  to  their  shores,  and 
outside  of  any  lines  joining  one  cape  or  promontory  with 
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another.  Such,  for  example,  as  the  sovereignty  formerly 
claimed  by  the  Republic  of  Venice  over  the  Adriatic ;  the 
supremacy  claimed  by  England  over  the  narrow  seas ;  and 
the  supremacy  asserted  by  the  king  of  Denmark  over  the 
sound  and  the  two  belts  which  form  the  outlet  of  the  Baltic 
Sea  into  the  ocean.  Such  claims  have  generally  been  placed 
on  the  ground  of  immemorial  use,  or  prescription.  The 
honors  and  duties  demanded  by  the  state  asserting  such 
maritime  supremacy,  have  been  paid  or  refused  by  other 
nations,  according  to  circumstances,  but  the  claim  itself  has 
never  been  sanctioned  by  general  acquiescence.  ( WkecUariy 
JElem,  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  4,  §  9;  Vaitel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv. 
1,  ch.  23,  §  289 ;  Martens,  Precis  des  Droit  des  Gens,  §  42 ; 
Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens  Mod.,  §  132 ;  Selden,  Mare  Clausum, 
passim ;  Stymann,  De  Jure  Maritimo,  lib.  1,  cap.  4,  p.  179,  et 
seq. ;  Gunther,  Europ.  Volkerrecht,  t.  2,  p.  46  ;  Hffyneval,  Inst 
du  Droit  Nat.,  liv.  2,  ch.  10;  Pistoye  et  Duverdey,  Traiti 
des  Prises,  tit.  2.  ch.  1,  sec.  1 ;  Bowyer,  Universal  Public  Law, 
ch.  28;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  75;  Hautejeuille,  Des 
Nations  Neutres,  pt.  1,  ch.  3,  sec.  2';  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime, 
liv.  1,  tit.  2,  §§  41,  55.) 

§  19.  The  claim  of  Denmark,  to  impose  what  are.  called 
soruud  dues,  was  rested  by  the  Danish  publicists  and  diplo- 
matists, not  only  upon  immemorial  prescription,  sanctioned 
by  a  long  succession  of  treaties  with  other  powers,  but  upon 
a  kind  of  vested  right,  originating  in  remote  antiquity,  recog- 
nized by  the  system  of  public  law  subsequently  subsisting, 
and  ratified  by  th^  acquiescence  of  all  maritime  nations  from 
time  immemorial;  and  they  said  the  claim  was  originally 
founded  in  equity,  and  still  has  equitable  considerations  in 
its  favor,  in  virtue  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  Denmark  in 
improving  the  navigation  of  the  sound  for  the  general  benefit 
of  commerce.  They  admitted  "that  the  general  princi- 
ples of  the  law  of  nations  would  now  hardly  seem  to  sanction 
the  imposition  of  tolls  similar  to  the  sound  dues,  where  none 
before  had  existed."  The  United  States  denied  tlie  right  of 
Denmark  to  collect  such  dues,  and  "  adopted  the  conclusion 
that  they  are  under  no  obligation  arising  from  international 
law  or  treaty  stipulation,  to  yield  to  this  claim,"  while  they 
admitted  the  "  necessity  to  keep  up,  at  considerable  expense. 
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light-houses,  buoys,  etc.,  for  the  security  of  this  navigation," 
and  that  the  expenditure  made  by  Denmark,  for  this  purpose, 
"  may  constitute  an  equitable  claim  upon  fereign  powers  for 
remuneration  to  the  extent  they  have  participated  in  this 
advantage,"  and  that "  they  would  not  hesitate  to  share  liber- 
ally in  compensating  Denmark  for  any  fair  claim  for  expen- 
ses she  may  incur  in  improving  and  rendering  safe  the  navi- 
gation of  the  sound."  "In  claiming  an  exemption  of  our 
ships  and  their  cargoes  from  taxation,  by  Denmark,  at  the 
straits  of  the  Baltic,"  continues  Mr.  Marcy,  the  American 
secretary  of  state,  the  United  States  "  are  vindicating  a  great 
national  principle  of  extensive  and  various  application.  If 
yielded  in  one  instance,  it  will  be  difficult  to  maintain  it  in 
others.  If  exactions  upon  our  trade  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Baltic  wer^cquiesced  in  by  the  United  States,  similar  exac- 
tions might,  on  the  same  principle,  be  demanded  at  the 
Straits  of  Gibralter  and  Messina,  at  the  Dardanelles,  and  on 
all  great  navigable  rivers  whose  upper  branches  and  tributar 
ries  are  occupied  by  different  independent  powers."  The 
dispute  was  amicably  arranged  by  the  convention  of  February 
12th,  1858,  the  sound  and  belts  being  made  entirely  free  to 
American  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  the  United  States  paying 
a  fixed  sum  en  bloc  for  light-houses,  buoys,  etc.  {President's 
Messages^  Dec.  1854  and  1855;  Marcy,  Cor.  Dep.  of  Stale,  on 
Danish  Sound  Dues ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  ch.  2 ;  Web- 
ster's Life  and  Works,  vol.  6,  p.  466 ;  Wheaton,  Mem.  Int. 
Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  4,  §  9 ;  Cong.  Doc,  H.  of  R.,  33ei  Cong.,  1st  Sess., 
Ex.  Doc.,  108 ;  HauiefeuiUe,  Des  Nations  Neulres,  tit.  1,  ch.  8 ; 
De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  2,  §  55.) 

§  20.  No  one  would  now  think  of  reviving  the  controversy 
which  once  occupied  the  pens  of  the  ablest  European  jurists, 
with  respect  to  the  right  of  any  one  state  to  appropriate  to 
its  own  use,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  any  part  of  open 
sea  or  main  ocean,  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of  its  own 
coast ;  but  it  has  sometimes  been  attempted  to  extend  the 
principle  of  mareclaUsum  to  inland  seas,  not  entirely  enclosed 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  a  single  state.  Thus,  in  the 
treaties  of  armed  neutrality  of  1780  and  1800,  and  in  the 
treaty  of  1794,  between  Denmark  and  Sweden,  the  tranquility 
of  the  Baltic  Sea  was  proclaimed  and  guarantied;  and  in  the 
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BuBsian  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Bsitain  of  1807,  tbe 
inviolability  of  that  sea,  and  the  reciprocal  guaranties  of  the 
powers  bordering  upon  it,  were  stated  as  aggravations  of  the 
British  proceedings,  in  entering  the  sound  and  attacking  the 
Danish  capital  in  that  year.  This  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the 
Baltic  powers,  to  establish  \i\  themselves  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  Baltic  sea,  contrary  to  the  well  established  princi- 
ples of  international  law,  greatly  weakened  the  force  of  their 
complaints  against  the  proceedings  of  Great  Britain  toward 
Denmark,  conduct  in  utter  violation  of  the  rights  of  a  sover- 
eign and  independent  state,  and  which  will  remain,  in  all  tincie, 
a  stain  upon  the  character  of  the  British  government.  The 
law  of  nations  does  not  permit  any  number  of  nations,  bor- 
dering upon  a  sea,  to  combine  together  to  close  it  against  the 
commerce  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  ( Wheaton^  Elem,  Int.  LaiOy 
pt.  2,  ch.  4,  §§  9-10 ;  Groiius^  de  Jur.  BtL  ac  Pac.,Mib.  2,  cap. 
8,  §§  8,  13 ;  Bpikershoek,  de  Dominio  Maris,  cap.  7 ;  Puffen-- 
dorfy  de  Jure  Naturae  et  Gen.,  lib.  4,  cap.  6,  §  7 ;  Vatiel,  Droit 
des  Gens.,  liv.  1,  ch.  23,  §§  279,  286;  Ortolan,  Dip.  de  la  Mer, 
tome  1,  pp.  120-126 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  5 ;  Wild- 
man,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  71 ;  Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  Traitd  des 
Prices,  tit.  2,  ch.  1,  sec.  2 ;  Bowyer,  Universal  Public  Law. 
chs.  13,  28 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  76 ;  Bello,  Dertcho 
Intemacional,  pt.  1,  cap.  2,  §  4 ;  Hautcfeuille,  Des  Nations  Neu- 
tres,  tit.  1,  chs.  3,  4 ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit  2, 
§  39.) 

§  21.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  territory  of  a  state 
includes  the  seas,  lakes  and  rivers  entirely  inclosed  within 
its  limits.  Thus,  so  long  as  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  were 
exclusively  possessed  by  Turkey,  that  sea  might,  with  pro- 
priety, be  considered  as  mxire  clausum.;  and  there  seemed  no 
'  reason  to  question  the  right  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  exclude 
other  nations  from  navigating  the  passage  which  connects  it 
with  the  Mediterranean,  both  shores  of  this  passage  being 
also  portions  of  the  Turkish  territory.  But  when  Turkey 
lost  a  part  of  her  possessions  bordering  upon  this  sea,  and 
Russia  had  formed  her  commercial  establishments  on  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine,  both  that  empire  and  other  maritime 
powers  became  entitled  to  participate  in  the  commerce  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  consequently  to  the  free  navigation  of  the 


Dardanelles  and  the  Sosphpru^r  This  right  wias  expresaly 
recognized  by  t^a  treaty  of  Adrianople  in  18^9.  But  the 
right  of  free  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea,  apd  the  consequent 
right  of  paas^e  through  the  Bardapelles  and  the  Bosphorus, 
was  not  construed  to  interfere  with  the  right  of  territorial  juris^ 
dietim  which  the  Ottoman  Porte*  exercises  over  these  straits. 
These  straits  are  bounded  on  both  sides  by  the  territory  of 
the  Sultan^  and  are,  in  most  parts,  less  than  six  miles  wide, 
consequently,  he  has  a  right  to  exclude  all  foreign  ships  of 
war  from  entering  or  passing  either  the  Dardanelles  or  the 
fiosphorus.  This  right  has  also  been  recognized  in  the  trear 
ties  of  1840, 1841,  and  1856,  and  may  be  considered  as  per* 
manently  incorporated  into  the  public  law  of  Europe.  {Mir 
qudmcy  Derecho  Pub.  IrU,^  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  4 ;  Wheaton^  Mem. 
Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  4,  §  10;  Vatlel,  Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  1,  ch.  23, 
§287 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  39, 156;  Wheaiony 
Hist,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  677, 688 ;  Marten^,  Nouveau  Mecueily 
tome  8,  p.  143 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Natix>ns,  sec.  5 ;  Wildman,  InL 
Law,  vol.  1,  ch.  2 ;  PhUlimore,  On  InL  Law,  vol.  3,  Appen. 
p.  828 ;  Beffier,  Droit  IntemcUional,  §  76.) 

.  §  22.  The  great  inland  lakes,  and  their  navigable  outlets, 
are  considered  as  subject  to  the  same  rule  as  inlaud  seas : 
where  enclosed  within  the  limits  of  a  single  state  they  are 
regarded  aa  belonging  to  the  territory  of  that  state ;  but  if 
(liferent  nations  occupy  their  borders,  the  rule  of  mare  clan- 
9ura  cannot  be  applied  to  the  navigation  and  use  of  their 
waters.  No  distinction  is  made  between  salt  water  lakes,  or 
inland  seas,  and  fresh  water  lakes.  The  right  of  territorial 
jurisdiction  over  the  outlets  of  these  inland  waters^  when 
narrow,  and  of  excludiug  foreign  ships  of  war,  will  be  par- 
ticularly discussed  in  another  chapter.  ( Wheaton,  JSlem.  Int. 
Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  4,  §  11 ;  PhUlimore,  On  Int.  Diw,  vol.  1,  §  166 ; 
Pokirn,  Law  of  Nations^  sec.  5 ;  Wildman,  InL  Law,  vol.  1, 
pp.  71,  72 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  39,  166 ; 
Htffter,  Droit  International,  §  76  ;  Riquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int., 
lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  4;  HautefeuiUe,  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  1, 
ch.  3.) 

§  23.  A  river  which  flows,  for  its  entire  length,  through 
the  territoiy  of  a  state,  is  regarded  as  forming  a  part  of  its 
dominion,  iincluding  the  bays  and  estuaries  formed  by  its 
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junction  with  the  sea.  Where  the  entire  npper  portion  ot 
a  navigable  river  is  included  within  a  single  state,  the  part 
so  enclosed  is  undoubtedly  the  property  of  such  state. 
Where  a  navigable  river  forms  the  boundary  of  coterminous 
states,  the  middle  of  the  channel, — the^Zum  aquae^ — or  thai- 
wegy  is  generally  taken  at  the  line  of  their  seperation,  the 
presamption  of  law  being,  that  the  right  of  navigation  is 
common  to  them  both.  But  this  presumption  may  be  rebut- 
ted or  destroyed  by  actual  proof  of  the  exclusive  title  of  one 
of  the  ripuarian  proprietors  to  the  entire  river.  Such  title 
may  have  been  acquired  by  prior  occupancy,  purchase,  ces- 
sion, treaty,  or  any  one  of  the  modes  by  which  other  public 
territory  may  be  acquired.  But  where  the  river  not  only 
separates  the  conterminous  states,  but  also  their  territorial 
jurisdictions,  the  thalweg^  or  middle  channel,  forms  the  line 
of  separation  through  the  bays  and  estuaries  through  which 
the  waters  of  the  river  flow  into  the  sea.  As  a  general  rule, 
this  line  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  deepest  channel, 
although  it  may  divide  the]  river  and  its  estuaries  into 
two  very  unequal  parts.  But  the  deeper  channel  may  be 
less  suited,  or  totally  unfit,  for  the  purposes  of  navigation, 
in  which  case,  the  dividing  line  would  be  in  the  middle  of 
the  one  which  is  best  suited  and  ordinarily  used  for  that 
object.  The  division  of  the  islands  in  the  river  and  its  bays, 
would  follow  the  same  rule.  ( Wheatoriy  Elem,  Int.  Law^  pt. 
2,  ch.  4,  §  11 ;  Vattel,  DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  1,  ch.  22,  §§  266, 
268,  270 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  DroU  des  Gens,  §  89 ;  Heffter, 
Droit  International,  §§  66,  77  ;  PhiUvmore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1, 
§  155 ;  Puffendorf,  de  Jur.  Nat  et  Gent.,  lib.  4,  cap.  7,  §  2 ;  Gund- 
ling,  Jus.  Nat.,  p.  248 ;  Wolfius,  Jus.  Gentium,  §§  106-109 ; 
Stj/pmannus,  Jus.  Marit,  etc.,  cap.  5,  n.  476-552;  Merlin, 
Pepertbire,  voc.  alluvium  ;  Payneval,  Droit  de  la  Nature,  tome 
1,  p.  307 ;  De  Uussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit  2,  §  57.) 

§  24.  Where  the  dividing  line  of  two  states  is  water,  as  a 
river  or  lake,  which  is  subject  to  changes,  important  ques- 
tions may  arise  respecting  the  rights  of  property.  Thus, 
where,  by  a  gradual  and  insensible  movement,  the  water 
advances  on  one  side  and  recedes  on  the  other,  or  by  detri- 
tion on  one  side  and  deposit  on  the  other,  a  portion  of  the 
soil  is  gradually  transferred,  there  is  evidently  a  loss  to  one 
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state  and  an  increase  to  the  other.  So  also,  where  islands 
are  washed  away  on  one  side  of  the  channel,  and  new  ones 
formed  on  the  other,  there  is  a  corresponding  change  of  ter- 
ritory. Again,  suppose  that  the  river  or  lake  which  consti- 
tutes the  boundary,  has  suddenly  changed  its  bed,  will  this 
change  produce  a  corresponding  increase  or  dimunition  of 
territory  to  the  adjacent  proprietors  ?  The  Roman  law  deter- 
mined with  great  care  the  effects  of  changes  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  waters  upon  the  ownership  of  private  lands ;  and  the 
influence  of  this  law  is  manifest  in  the  rules  adopted  by  pub- 
licists with  respect  to  international  property.  {Grotius^  De 
Jut,  Bel.  ae  Poo.,  lib.  2,  cap.  8,  §§  16, 17 ;  Puffend&rf,  De  Jure 
NaL  et  Gent,  lib.  4.  cap.  7,  §  11 ;  Vattelj  Droit  des  G^ns,,  liv. 
1,  ch,  22,  §§  268-277 ;  Martens^  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens.,  §  45 ; 
Kluberj  Droit  des  Gens  Mod.,  §  134;  Ortolan,  Domaine  Intemor 
tional.  §  78-84 ;  Gunther,  Europ.  Volkerrecht,  t.  2,  p.  55 ;  Ray- 
necalj  Inst,  du  Droit  Nat.,  liv.  2,  ch.  11 ;  Bowyer,  Universal 
Public  Law,  ch.  28  ;  Pothier,  CEuvres  de,  tome  10,  pp.  87,  88 ; 
Voetj  ad  Pandects,  tome  1,  pp.  606,  607 ;  Heineccius,  Redta- 
ciones,  lib.  2,  tit.  1,  §§  356-369;  Las  Siete  Partidas^  Part.  3,  tit. 
28, 1.  31 ;  Alvarez,  Institutes,  lib.  2,  tit.  1,  §  6 ;  Asso,  InstitUr 
ciones,  p.  101 ;  Gomez,  Mementos,  lib.  2,  tit.  4,  §  3 ;  Febrero 
Mexicana,  torxxo  1,  p.  161 ;  Sala  Meodcana,  tomo  2,  p.  62 ;  Jus* 
Union,  Inst.,  lib.  2,  tit.  1,  §§  20-24 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International, 
§77;  De  Camps,  Manuel  des  Prop.  Piv.,  passim;  Chardon^ 
Droit  d'AUuvion,  passim ;  Riquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1, 
tit.  1,  cap.  4.) 

§  25.  Where  the  moving  of  the  dividing  water  is  so  gradual 
as  to  be  almost  insensible,  the  changes  produced  are  not 
considered  as  acqusitions  and  losses  of  property,  but  the 
natural  consequences  of  property  already  existing ;  because, 
the  thing  owned  is  naturally  susceptible  of  this  physical 
increase  or  decrease.  In  such  a  case,  whether  the  dividing 
water  belongs  entirely  to  one  state,  or  the  boundary  is  the 
middle  or  thalweg,  each  party  gains  or  loses  accordingly 
as  the  increase  or  decrease  is  upon  its  side.  The  same  rule 
applies  to  the  gradual  removal- or  formation  of  islands  in  a 
river  or  lake  which  divides  states,  or  in  the  sea,  within  the 
territorial  limits  or  ligne  de  respect  of  a  state  bordering  upon 
the  ocean.    Moreover,  a  state  has  a  certain  right  of  preemp- 
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tioQ  to  islands  formed  adjacent  to  its  coast,  even  outside  of 
this  line  of  respect.  But  the  case  is  very  different  where 
the  river  abandons  its  ancient  bed  and  forms  a  new  channel, 
or  where  a  lake  leaves  its  former  banks  and  forms  a  new 
lake,  or  a  scries  of  new  lakes ;  the  boundaries  of  the  states 
remain  in  the  abandoned  bed  of  the  river,  or  in  the  position 
formerly  occupied  by  the  lake.  {GrotiuSy  de  Jut.  Bel.  ac  Pac.y 
lib.  7,  cap.  8,  §  17 ;  Ortolan^  Domaine  Iniemationaly  §§  85,-98 ; 
HeffieTy  DroU  Iniemationalj  §  69,  note ;  Ountherj  Europ.  Voir 
kerrechty  t.  2,  p.  57 ;  Pestd,  Oommentarii  de  Bepub.  Bataca.^ 
§  268 ;  Eaynevaly  Inst  du  DroU  Nat^  liv.  2,  ch.  11 ;  Bowyer^ 
Universal  Public  Law,  oh.  28 ;  Poihier,  CEuvres  cte,  tome  10, 
pp.  88,  et  seq. ;  Riqudme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap. 
4 ;  Bello,  Derecko  Intemacional^  pt.  1,  cap.  3 ;  Pandoy  Derecho 
Intemaciimaly  p.  99 ;  Almeda,  Derecho  Publico^  tomo  1,  p.  199 ; 
Gushing^  Opinions  U.  8.  Atfys.  Genl.y  vol.  8,  p.  175 ;  Oritiendeny 
Opinions  U.  S.  AtCys.  GenLy  vol.  5,  pp.  264,  412 ;  Pufendorfy 
de  Jur.  Nat  et  GenLy  lib.  4,  cap.  5,  ^  8 ;  WolftuSy  Jus.  Genttunty 
§§  108,  109;  De  CampSy  Manuel  des  Prop.  Riv.y  passim ;  ChaT- 
dony  Droit  d'Allumony  passim ;  Proudhon  et  Dumayy  Domaine 
PubUcy  tome  4,  ch.  56,  sec.  7.) 

§  26.  Where  a  navigable  river,  during  a  part  of  its  coarse, 
flows  through  the  territory  or  forms  the  boundary  of  one 
state,  but  passes  through  a  third  state  before  it  enters  the 
sea,  questions  of  some  difficulty  have  arisen  with  respect  to 
its  dominion  and  use.  It  is,  however,  now  generally  conce- 
ded that  the  right  of  navigation,  for  commercial  purposes,  is 
common  to  all  the  nations  inhabiting  the  different  parts  of 
its  banks.  But  this  right  of  innocent  passagCy  being  what  the 
text-writers  call  an  imperfect  right,  its  exercise  is  necessarily 
modified  by  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the  state  which  is 
affected  by  it,  and  can  only  be  effectually  secured  by  mutual 
conventions,  regulating  the  mode  of  its  exercise.  In  other 
words,  the  outlet  of  the  river  being  entirely  within  the  ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction  of  one  state,  that  state  may  establish  and 
enforce  all  proper  and  necessary  regulations,  so  that  this  right 
of  innocent  passage  shall  neither  endanger  its  own  safety  nor 
interfere  with  its  own  paramount  right  of  legislation  and  juris* 
diction.  The  Roman  law  declared  navigable  rivers  to  be  so 
far  public  property,  that  a  free  passage  over  them  was  open 
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to  eyeiybody,  bat  distinguished  between  rivers  and  the  sea^ 
the  former  being  classed  among  res  pubUeae,  and  the  latter 
among  res  ammtmes.  {Jusimiany  lustUuteSj  lib.  2,  tit.  1,  § 
1-2 ;  PhUlmorCy  On  InU  Law^  vol.  1,  §§  155-6 ;  GrotiuSy  de  Jur. 
Bd.  ac  Pac,  lib.  2,  cap.  2,  %%  12-14 ;  VaUd,  JDroU  des  Gens, 
Uv.  2,  ch.  9,  §§  126-130 ;  ch.  10,  §§  182-134 ;  Fuffmdxyrf,  de 
Jur.  Nat.  et  Gent,  lib.  8,  cap.  3,  §§  3-6;  Poison,  Law  of 
NatioTis,  sec.  5;  WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  76;  Ortolany 
Ihmame  International,  §  44 ;  Bowyer,  Universal  Public  Law, 
ch.  28 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  77 ;  liiquelmne,  Derecho 
Pub.  InL,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  4 ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv. 
1,  tit  2,  §  57.) 

§27.  The  Koman  law  also  declares  the  right  to  use  the 
shores  to  be  an.  incident  to  that  of  the  water,  and  the  right  to 
navigate  a  river  carries  with  it  l^e  right  to  moor  vessels  to 
its  banks,  to  lade  and  unlade  cargoes,  etc.  Publicists  have 
applied  this  principle  of  the  Romaa civil  law  to  the  same  case 
between  nations,  and  infer  the  right  to  use  the  adjacent  land 
for  the  purposes,  as  means  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  the 
end,  for  which  the  free  navigation  of  the  water  is  permitted. 
The  principal  right  would  seem  to  draw  after  it  the  incidental 
right  of  using  all  the  means  which  are  necessary  to  secure  its 
proper  enjoyment.  But  this  incidental  right,  like  the  prin- 
cipal right  itself,  is  imperfect  in  its  nature,  and  the  mutual 
convenience  of  both  parties  must  be  consulted  in  its  exercise. 
( Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt  2,  ch,  4,  §  13  ;  Phillimore,  On 
Inf.  Law,  vol.  1,  §§  157-161 ;  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.^ 
lib.  2,  cap.  2,  §  15 ;  Puffendorf,  de  Jur.  Naturae  et  Genf,  lib.  3, 
cap.  3,  §  8 ;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  9,  §  129  ;  Jus- 
timan^  Institutes,  lib.  2,  tit  1,  §§  1-5 ;  Bowyer,  Universal  Pub- 
lic Law,  ch.  28.) 

§  28.  Such  right  of  innocent  passage,  though  an  imperfect 
right,  and  requiring  mutual  conventions  regulating  the  mode 
of  its  exercise,  is,  nevertheless,  a  real,  subsisting  right,  foun- 
ded upon  the  law  of  nature,  and  recognized  by  the  most 
approved  writers  on  public  law.  It  may  also  be  added,  that 
it  has  been  recognized  by  the  general  consent  of  nations,  and 
must  now  be  regarded  as  an  established  principle  of  interna- 
tional law.  ( Wheaton,  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  4,  §§  12-14 ; 
WUdman,  InL  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  76 ;  PhUUmore,  On  Int.  Law, 
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vol.  1,  §§  156-169 ;  Grrotius,  de  Jur,  Bel  ac  Pac.,  lib.  2,  cap.  3, 
§§  7-12 ;  Pufendorf,  de  Jur.  Nat.  et  Gent.^  lib.  3,  cap.  3,  §§  6, 
et  seq. ;  Bowyer^  Universal  Public  Lawy  ch.  28  ;  Heffier^  Droit 
International^  §§  77-80 ;  JBeKo,  Derecho  Tniemadonaly-pt.  1,  cap. 
8,  §  5 ;  Siquelme^  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  4 ;  De 
Cussy,  Droit  Maritime^  liv.  1,  tit.  2,  §  67.) 

§  29.  But  those  interested  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  princi- 
pal right,  and  its  incidents,  may  renounce  them  entirely,  or 
consent  to  modify  them  in  such  a  manner  as  mutual  conve- 
nience and  policy  may  dictate.  Thus,  by  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia, the  navigation  of  the  river  Scheldt  was  closed  to  the 
Belgic  provinces,  in  favor  of  the  Dutch ;  and  by  the  treaties 
of  Vienna,  and  subsequent  conventions,  the  ripuarian  powers, 
on  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers  of  Europe,  agreed  to  certain 
detailed  regulations  respecting  their  navigation  through  the 
territory  of  the  states  in  which  such  rivers  debouched  into 
the  ocean.  But  this  agreement  of  the  ripuarian  states  to 
regulations  of  police  and  fixed  toll  duties  on  vessels  and  mer- 
chandise passing  through  the  territory  of  another  state,  to 
and  from  the  sea,  or  even  an  entire  surrender  or  renounce- 
ment of  the  right,  cannot  be  adduced  as  an  agument  against 
the  existence  of  the  right  itself.  On  the  contrary,  if  no  such 
right  existed,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  its  regulation, 
and  its  renouncement  would  be  an  act  of  supererogation. 
( Wheaton,  Mem.  Int  Law^  pt.  2,  ch.  4,  §  16 ;  Wheaton,  Hist. 
Law  of  Nations,  pp.  282-4,  652  ;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Laio,  vol. 
1,  §§  157-160 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  5 ;  Heffter,  Droit 
International,  §§  77-80.) 

§  30.  The  navigation  of  the  Rhine  has  often  afforded  mat- 
ters of  difficulty  and  dispute  between  the  states  which  border 
on  it,  or  through  whose  territories  it  flows.  By  Annexe  six- 
teen to  the  final  act  of  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  1816,  the 
free  navigation  of  this  river  was  confirmed  "  in  its  whole 
course,  from  the  point  where  it  becomes  navigable  to  the 
sea,  ascending  and  descending."  The  interpretation  of  these 
stipulations  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  between  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands  and  other  states  interested  in  the  navigar 
tion  of  that  river,  from  the  fact  that  the  Bhine,  properly  so 
called,  does  not  empty  into  the  sea,  but  loses  its  waters 
among  the  sandy  downs  at  Kulwick,  the  navigation  being 
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carried  on  through  the  mouths  or  arms  of  the  sea  called  the 
Ltck^  the  Yasdj  and  the  Waal  and  Meuse.  After  a  long  and 
tedious  negotiation,  the  question  was  finally  settled  by  the 
convention  of  Mayence  in  1841,  providing  for  the  free  navi- 
gation and  commerce  of  the  ripuarian  states  ^^into  the  sea," 
with  minute  regulations  of  police,  and  fixed  toll  duties  on 
vessels  and  merchandise  paying  to  and  fix»m  the  sea,  and  to 
the  ports  of  the  upper  ripuarian  states  on  the  Rhine.  ( Whea^ 
tan,  JSlern,  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  4,  §§  16, 17 ;  Wheaton,  Hist.  Int. 
Law,  pp.  498-501 ;  Martens,  Nouveau  JRecueil,  tome  9,  p.  252 ; 
Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §§  163-168 ;  Ortolan,  Domaine 
Intamational,  §44.) 

§31.  The  same  principle  was  extended  in  1815,  by  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna,  to  the  navigation  of  the  Neckar,  the  Mayn, 
the  Moselle,  the  Mtiise,  and  the  Schddt;  and  similar  provis- 
ions were  made  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Elbe  in  1821, 
and,  at  other  periods,  for  the  Po,  the  Danube,  the  Vistula, 
and  other  rivers  of  ancient  Poland.  The  treaty  of  Westpha- 
lia, 1648,  by  which  the  independence  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces was  acknowledged  by  Spain,  contained  a  stipulation 
by  which  the  river  Scheldt  was  to  continue  shut  on  the  side 
of  the  former,  who  were  proprietors  of  both  banks,  toward 
the  sea.  It  was  also  stipulated,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  Provinces  should  abstain  from  frequenting  the  places 
occupied  by  Spain  in  the  East  Indies.  Another  motive 
alleged  by  the  Dutch  for  this  stipulation,  closing  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  lower  Scheldt,  was,  that  the  whole  course  of  the 
two  branches  of  this  river,  which  passed  within  the  domin- 
ions of  Holland,  was  entirely  artificial;  that  it  owed  its  exis- 
tence to  the  skill  and  labor  of  Dutchmen ;  that  its  banks  had 
been  erected  and  maintained  by  them  at  great  expense.  The 
emperor  Joseph  11.,  in  1781,  attempted  to  open  the  naviga- 
tion of  this  river,  and  for  this  purpose,  in  1784,  brought  for- 
ward several  antiquated  claims  against  the  republic.  A 
compromise  was  effected  by  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  in 
1785,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  river  Scheldt,  from 
Saftingen  to  the  sea,  should  continue  to  be  shut  on  the  side 
of  the  States  General,  as  well  as  the  canals  of  Sas,  Swin, 
and  the  other  mouths  of  the  sea  there  terminating,  conform- 
ably to  the  treaty  of  Munster.    In  return  for  these  coucea- 
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610118,  the  Dttteh  accorded  several  of  the  emperor's  demands, 
and  agreed  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  ten  tnilllons  of  florins. 
The  claim  of  Holland  in  this  discussion  was  defended  by 
Mirabeau,  on  the  gpronnd  of  positive  conventional  law.  He 
was  not  absolutely  opposed  to  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt,  but,  on  the  contrary,  endeavored  to  show  how  it 
might  be  opened  without  danger  to  Holland  and  Europe,  by 
the  independence  of  Belgium,  which  would  forni  a  neutral 
barrier  to  the  United  Provinces.  The  free  navigation  of 
this  river  was  again  seriously  discussed  in  1792-3,  in  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  between  Holland,  Belgium,  Eng- 
land and  France  \  and  the  question  finally  settled,  as  before 
stated,  by  the  congress  of  yienna,'in  1815,  on  the  basis  of 
the  celebrated  memoir  presented  by  Baron  Wilhelm  Von 
Humboldt  {yfhtaian^  Hist.  Law  of  Nations^  pp.  282,  361, 
408 ;  Wheatoriy  Ulem.  Int.  Law,  pt  2,  ch.  4,  §§  16, 17 ;  Martens^ 
Nonveau  Becueil,  tome  9,  p.  361 ;  PhiUimore,  On  InU  Law, 
vol.  1,  §§  164-168 ;  Martens,  Itec.  de  Traitis,  tome  30,  p.  209 ; 
Mayer,  Corpus  Juris.  Germ.,  tome  2,  pp.  224-239,  298 ;  Orto- 
lan Domain  International,  §  44 ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  li v. 
1,  tit  2,  §  57.) 

§  32.  By  the  treaty  of  1763,  between  France,  Spain,  and 
Great  Britain,  the  boundary  between  the  French  and  British 
possessions  in  North  America  was  the  middle  of  the  river 
Mississippi,  from  its  source  to  the  Iberville,  and  thence, 
through  that  river  and  lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain,  to 
the  sea.  The  right  of  freely  navigating  the  Mississippi,  from 
its  source  to  the  sea,  was,  at  the  same  time,  secured  to  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain.  Both  Louisiana  and  Florida  were 
afterwards  ceded  to  Spain  by  France  and  Great  Britain.  By 
the  independence  of  the  United  States,  its  citizens  had 
acquired  the  same  rights,  with  respect  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  as  had  belonged  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 
But  Spain,  having  becoff  e  possessed  of  both  banks  of  that 
river,  from  its  mouth  to  a  considerable  distance  above, 
claimed  its  exclusive  navigation  below  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  the  United  States.  This  claim  was  contested  by  the 
United  States,  as  contrary  to  the  treaty  of  1763,  as  well  as  in 
violation  of  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations.  The  dispute 
was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  San  Lorenzo  el  Real,  in  1795, 
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by  which  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  secured 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  its  whole  breadth, 
from  its  source  to  the  ocean.  By  the  subsequent  acquisition 
of  Louisiana  and  Florida  by  the  United  States,  the  whole 
river,  from  its  source  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  was  included 
within  their  territory,  and,  consequently,  to  them  belonged 
the  exclusive  right  of  its  navigation.  ( Wheaton,  Ulem,  InL 
Law,  pt  2,  ch.  4,  §  18 ;  Phillimore,  On  InL  Jjaw,  vol.  1,  §  169; 
^'heaion,  HisL  Ijow  of  Nations,  pp.  506,  ot  seq. ;  Waile,  State 
Paper&j  vol.  10,  pp.  135-140 ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv. 
1,  tit  2,  §67;  liv.  2,  ch.  28.) 

§  83.  The  relative  position  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  says  Mr.  Wheaton,  in  respect  to  the  navigation  of 
the  great  northern  lakes  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  appears 
to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States  and  Spain,  previ- 
ously to  the  cession  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  in  respect  to 
the  Mississippi;  the  United  States  being  in  possession  of 
the  southern  shores  of  the  lakes  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
to  the  point  where  their  northern  boundary  strikes  that  river, 
and  Great  Britain  of  the  northern  shores  of  the  lakes  and  of 
the  river  to  the  same  point,  and  of  both  banks  of  the  river, 
from  the  latitude  forty-five  degrees  north  to  the  sea.  The 
United  States  claimed  the  right  to  navigate  the  St.  Lawrence, 
to  and  from  the  sea,  as  one  to  which  they  were  entitled  by 
the  law«  of  nations.  In  addition  to  the  arguments  used  in 
support  of  their  right,  in  1795,  to  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  when  ^pain  possessed  both  banks  of  that  river 
near  its  mouth,  the  United  States  fortified  their  claim 
by  the  consideration  that  this  navigation  was  before  the  war 
of  the  American  revolution,  the  common  property  of  all  the 
British  subjects  inhabiting  this  continent,  having  been 
acquired  from  France  by  the  united  exertions  of  the  mother 
countrv  and  the  colonies  in  the  war  of  1766  ;  and  that  their 
claim  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  pre- 
ciselv  the  same  nature  with  that  of  Great  Britain  to  the  nav- 
igation  of  the  Mississippi,  recognized  in  1763,  when  the 
mouth  and  lower  shores  of  that  river  were  held  by  another 
power. 

The  arguments  of  the  British  government  against  this 
claim  were  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  the  United  States, 
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and  do  not  seem  well  founded  upon  the  principled  of  ititema- 
tional  law.  The  disouasion  at  the  time, — 1826, — ^ted  to  no 
other  resalt  than  to  present  the  subject  to  the  more  delibe- 
rate consideration  of  the  two  nations.  The  question,  how- 
ever, was  satisfactorily  arranged  by  the  commercial  treaty 
of  the  5th  of  June,  1854,  between  the  two  countries,  the 
fourth  article  of  which  provides,  that  the  citizens  and  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  States  shall  have  the  right  to  navigate 
the  river  St  Lawrence  and  the  canals  of  Canada,  used  as  the 
means  of  communicating  between  the  great  lakes  and  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  with  their  vessels,  boats,  and  crafts,  as  fully 
and  freely  as  the  subjects  of  her  Britanic  Mtyesty,  subject 
only  to  the  same  tolls  and  other  assessments  as  now  are,  or 
may  hereafter,  be  exacted  of  her  Majesty's  said  subjects ;  it 
being  understood,  however,  that  the  British  government 
retains  the  right  of  suspending  this  privilege,  on  giving  due 
notice  thereof  to  the  government  of  the  United  States.  (De 
Oassy^  Droit  Maritime^  liv.  2,  ch.  28 ;  WheatoUy  JElem.  InL  Law^ 
pt.  2,  ch.  4,  §  19;  Wheaton^  Hist.  Law  of  Nations^  pp.  511,  et 
seq.;  PhUlimorey  On  Iniematiarud  LaWj  vol,  1,  §  170 ;  Congress. 
Docs.,  1827-1828,  No.  43 ;  Hansard,  Part.  Deb.,  vol.  127,  No. 
6,  pp,  1073-4;   U.  S.  Statutes  ai  Large,  vol.  10,  p.  1091.) 
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RIGHTS   OF  LEGISLATION  AND  JURISDICTION. 


CONTENTS. 

1 1.  Ezclasive  power  of  ciyil  and  criminal  legislation — {2.  Law  of  real  pro- 
perty—  §3.  Law  of  personal  property  —  §4.  Law  of  contracts  —  J  5.  Ex- 
ceptions to  rule  of  comity  in  contracts — ^  6.  Rule  of  judicial  proceeding  — 
\*!.  Law  of  personal  capacity  and  duty — {8.  Droit  d'aubaine  and  droit 
de  retraction — §9.  Law  of  escheat — J  10.  Foreign  marriages — §  11.  For- 
eign diTorces — J  12.  Laws  of  trade  and  navigation — §  13.  Laws  of  bank- 
ruptcy—  2  14.  Law  of  treason  and  other  crimes — §  15.  Judicial  power  of 
a  state — §  16.  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  actions — ^  17.  Jurisdiction  of 
a  state  over  its  own  citizens — g  18.  Over  alien  residents  —  §  19.  Over  real 
property  —  §20.  Over  personal  property — J  21.  Rule  of  decision  in  case 
of  personal  property —  J  22.  Distinction  between  contracts  inter  vivos  and 
causa  mortis — §23.  Between  assignments  in  bankruptcy  and  voluntary 
assignments — 2  24.  Jurisdiction  over  public  and  private  vessels  on  the 
high  seas  —  g  25.  Public  armed  vessels  and  their  prises  in  foreign  ports — 
$26.  Private  vessels  in  foreign  ports — i  27.  Summary  of  the  judicial  pow- 
ers of  a  state —  2  28.  Extradition  of  criminals — 2  2^-  Extra  territorial  ope- 
ration of  a  criminal  sentence — 2  30.  Conclusiveness  of  foreign  judgments 
in  personal  actions — ^^\,  Conclusivenes  of  foreign  judgments  m  rem — 
{32.  Foreign  courts,  how  far  exclusive  judges  of  their  own  jurisdiction  — 
1 33,  Proof  of  foreign  laws — §34.  Proof  of  foreign  contracts  and  instru- 
ments— 2  3^*  ^^  foreign  judgments  and  documentary  evidence. 

§  1.  We  have  abeady  remarked,  that  the  exclusive  power 
of  civil  and  criminal  legislation,  is  one  of  the  essential  rights 
of  every  independent  and  sovereign  state.  An  infringement 
npon  this  right  is  a  limitation  of  the  natural  sovereignty  of 
the  state,  and  if  extended  to  a  general  denial  of  this  power, 
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it  is  justly  considered  as  depriving  the  state  of  one  of  its  most 
essential  attributes,  and  as  reducing  it  to  the  position  of 
dependence  upon  the  will  of  another.  In  such  a  case,  it  can 
no  longer  claim  to  be  numbered  among  independent  and 
sovereign  states,  for  it  no  longer  possesses  the  attributes 
necessary  to  entitle  it  to  rank  as  such  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  viz.:  the  right  to  exercise  its  volition^  and  the  capacity 
to  contract  obligations.  ( Vide  Ante,  chapter  iii.,  §  1,  and  chap- 
ter iv.,  §  14 ;  Vatiely  Droit  des  Gens^  liv.  1,  ch.  1,  §  4  ;  Wheatoriy 
Mm.  Int.  LaiOj  pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §1 ;  Biquelme,  Derechoy  Pub.  Int.y 
lib.  2,  tit.  1,  cap.  1 ;  Poison^  Law  of  Nations^  sec.  6 ;  Grarden^ 
£>e  Diplomatie^  tome  1,  pt.  3,  §  7;  Merlin^  Repertoire^  verb.  Sou- 
veraineti;  £>alloZy  Repertoire  verb.  Souverainete,) 

§  2.  This  sovereign  right  of  legislation  extends,  (with  the 
exceptions  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,)  to  the  regulation  of 
all  real  or  immoveable  property  within  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  state,  no  matter  by  what  title  such  property  may  be 
held,  or  whether  it  belongs  to  aliens  or  to  citizens  of  the 
state.  The  law  of  the  place,  where  real  or  immovable  pro- 
perty is  situate,  or  the  lex  loci  rei  sitae,  governs  in  everj^thing 
relating  to  the  tenure,  title,  and  transfer  of  such  property. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  descent,  device,  or  conveyance  of  real 
property,  in  a  foreign  country,  must  be  governed  by,  and  exe- 
cuted according  to,  the  local  laws  of  the  state  where  such 
property  is  situate.  And  where  these  local  laws  prescribe, 
as  to  instruments  for  the  transfer  of  real  property,  particular 
forms  which  can  only  be  observed  in  the  place  where  it  is 
situated,  such  as  the  registry  of  a  deed,  or  the  probate  of  a 
will,  the  transfer  cannot  be  executed  in  a  foreign  country. 
But,  by  the  rules  of  international  jurisprudence,  recognized 
among  the  difierent  nations  of  the  European  continent,  if 
the  property  is  allowed,  by  the  lex  loci  rei  sitae^  to  be  alienated 
by  deed  or  will,  and  the  local  laws  do  not  require  forms 
which  must  necessarily  be  observed  in  the  place  where  it  is 
situated,  the  deed  or  will  may  be  executed  according  to  the 
law  of  the  place  where  it  is  made.  But  the  application  of 
the  rule  is  less  liberal  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  ; 
the  formalities  required  by  the  laws  of  the  state  where  the 
land  lies  being  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  transfer. 
( Wheatortj  EUm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §  8 ;  Huberus,  PraeUcL, 
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lib.  1,  tit  8,  §  15 ;  Foelix,  Droit  Int.  Privi,  §  52 ;  Story,  Conflict 
of  Laws,  §§364-373,  428-483;  Robimon  v.  CampbeU,  8  Whea- 
ton  Sep.,  p.  217 ;  United  States  v.  Crosby,  7  Oranch  Rep.,  p.  115 ; 
Massi,  Droit  Coynmercial,  tome  2,  §§  65,  et  seq.;  Boxoyer,  Uni- 
versal Public  Law,  ch..  16;  Westlake,  Private  Int.  Law,  ch.  4; 
Coppin  V.  Coppin,  2  P.  W.  Pep.,  p.  291 ;  Brodie  v.  Barry,  2  Ves. 
and  Be.  Rep.,  p.  127 ;  Dundas  v.  Dundas,  2  Dow.  and  CI.  Rep., 
p.  349 ;  Johnson  v.  TUford,  1  Russ.  and  My.  Rep.,  p.  244.) 

§3.  With  respect  to  personal  or  movable  property,  the 
same  rule  generally  prevails,  except  that  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  person  to  whom  it  belonged  was  domiciled  at  the 
time  of  his  decease,  governs  the  succession,  ab  intestate,  to  his 
personal  effects.  So,  also,  the  law  of  the  place  where  any 
instrument  relating  to  personal  property  is  executed,  by 
a  person  domiciled  in  that  place,  governs,  as  to  the  form, 
execution  and  interpretation  of  the  instrument.  Thus,  the 
validity,  effect  and  interpretation  of  a  testament  of  personal 
property,  must  be  determined  by  the  law  of  the  place  where 
it  is  made,  and  where  the  party  making  it  is  domiciled.  Lex 
loci  da/nicUii regit  actum.  The  rule  is  applicable  to  every  trans- 
fer, alienation,  or  disposition  made  by  the  owner,  whether  it 
be  inter  vivos,  or  cau^a  mortis,  and  is  founded  on  the  maxim 
that  personal  property  has  no  locality,  but  adheres  to  the 
person  of  its  owner.  Mobilia  sequuntur  personam.  There  are 
exceptions  to  this  rule ;  first,  in  cases  where  the  local  or  cus- 
tomary law  of  the  place  gives  to  the  particular  property  a 
necessarily  implied  locality ;  and  second,  in  special  cases  pro- 
vided for  by  local  statutes.  Thus,  by  the  laws  of  some  coun- 
tries, certain  movables  are  considered  as  annexed  to  immov- 
ables, eitherby  incorporation,  or  as  incidents,  and  therefore 
partake  of  the  character  of  the  latter,  such  as  fixtures  of  per- 
sonal property  in  houses,  under  the  English  common  law. 
Heritable  bonds,  ground  rents,  and  other  rents  on  land,  are 
ranked,  by  the  Scottish  law,  among  the  class  of  immovables. 
Contracts  respecting  public  funds,  or  stocks,  may  be  required 
to  be  carried  into  execution,  according  to  the  local  law ;  and 
the  same  rule  may  properly  apply  to  the  transfer  of  shares 
in  bank,  insurance,  canal,  railroad,  and  other  companies 
which  owe  their  existence  to,  and  are  regqlated  by,  peculiar 
local  laws.     Subject  to  these,  and  perhaps  some  other  excep- 
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the  principle  which  is  recognized  and  established  by  the  rule. 
Thus,  it  is  held  in  Massachusetts,  that  a  contract  for  the  sale 
and  delivery  of  slaves  in  a  foreign  state  where  such  sale  is 
not  prohibited,  may  be  sued  in  another  state  where  slaves 
cannot  be  imported.  But  if  the  delivery  was  to  be  in  a  state 
where  the  importation  was  interdicted,  the  contract  could 
not  be  sued  on  in  the  interdicting  state,  "  because  the  giving 
of  legal  eftect  to  such  a  contract  would  be  repugnant  to  its 
rights  and  interests."  So  of  contracts  opposed  to  good 
morals,  "  Marriages  not  naturally  unlawful,  but  prohibited 
by  the  law  of  one  state,  and  not  of  another,  if  celebrated 
where  they  are  not  prohibited,  would  be  holden  valid  in  a 
state  where  they  are  not  allowed.  As  in  this  state,  a  mar- 
riage between  a  man  and  his  deceased  wife's  sister  is  lawful, 
but  it  is  not  in  some  states.  Such  a  marriage  celebrated 
here,  would  be  held  valid  in  any  other  state,  and  the  parties 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  matrimonial  contract.'*  But, 
"if  a  foreign  state  allows  of  marriages  incestuous  by  the 
law  of  nature,  as  between  parent  and  child,  such  marriage 
could  not  be  allowed  to  have  any  validity  here."  "In  au 
action  on  a  contract  made  in  a  foreign  state  by  a  prostitute,  to 
recover  the  wages  of  her  prostitution :  this  contract,  if  lawful 
where  it  was  made,  could  not  be  the  legal  ground  of  an  action 
here ;  for  the  consideration  is  confessedly  immoral,  and  a 
judgment  in  support  of  it  would  be  pernicious  from  its 
example.  And,  perhaps,  all  cases  may  be  considered  as  within 
this  exception,  which  are  founded  on  moral  turpitude,  ia 
respect  either  of  the  consideration  or  the  stipulation."  It  is 
thus  seen  that  these  exceptions,  with  respect  to  national  policy 
and  good  morals,  must,  in  the  first  case,  be  limited  to  con- 
tracts, the  execution  of  which  would  be  repugnent  to  its 
interests  and  rights  of  sovereignty ;  and,  in  the  second  case, 
those  which  are  founded  on  moral  turpitude,  in  respect  either 
of  the  consideration  or  the  stipulation.  So,  when  it  is  said 
that  the  rule  of  comity  does  not  apply  to  contracts  made  in 
evasion  or  fraud  of  the  laws  of  a  country,  or  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  its  subjects,  it  is  not  meant  that  all  contracts 
made  in  conformity  with  laws  of  the  place  of  the  contract, 
but  which  would  have  been  void  if  made  in  the  place  of  the 
forum  as  being  prohibited  by  its  laws,  are  excepted  from 
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that  rule.  Thus,  in  certain  cases,  where  the  law  of  a  state 
prohibits  particular  kinds  of  voluntary  assignments  for  the 
benefit  of  creditors,  it  has  been  held  that  those  made  in  for- 
eign states,  and  which  come  within  the  prohibition,  although 
valid  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  made,  will  not  be  sus- 
tained in  the  forum  of  the  state  so  prohibiting  them.  But 
the  exception  in  those  cases  is  not  made  on  the  ground  of 
repugnancy  in  the  laws  of  the  two  places,  for  that  would,  as 
has  already  been  shown,  make  the  exception  the  general 
rule,  and  destroy  the  very  foundation  of  the  law  of  interna- 
tional comity.  The  exception,  with  respect  to  personal  pro- 
perty, when  made,  has  been  based  on  the  fact  that  the  for- 
eign assignment  was  injurious  to  the  rights  and  interests  of 
citizens  of  the  prohibiting  state,  and  it  has  been  limited  to  pro- 
perty  within  its  furisdiction,  at  the  time  of  the  assignment,  and 
held  by  the  law  as  pledged  for  the  payment  of  debts  due  within 
the  state.  ( Westlake,  Private  Int.  Law,  ch.  6 ;  Story,  Conflict 
of  LawSj  §§  246,  248 ;  Burrill,  On  Assignments,  p.  336 ;  Green- 
wood V.  Curtis,  6  Mass.  Rep.,  p.  378;  Zipcey  v.  Thompson,  1 
Gray  Rep.,  p.  243 ;  Ingraham  v.  Geyer,  13  Mass.  Rep.,  p.  147 ; 
Vamum  v.  Gamp,  1  Green  Rep.,  p.  326 ;  Thuret  v.  Jenkins,  7 
Martin  Rep.,  p.  353 ;  Richardson  v.  Leavitt,  1  Lou.  Ann.,  p. 
430;  IVhitemcright  Y.  Leavitt,  4  Lou.  Ann.,i^.  352;  U.  8.  v. 
Bank  of  U.  8.,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  262 ;  Black  v.  Zacharie,  3  Baw. 
Rep.,  p.  483 ;  Forbes  v.  Scannel,  13  Cal.  Rep.,  p.  242.) 

$  6  But  while  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  contract  is  made 
mast  determine  the  obligation  of  the  contract,  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  suit  is  pending  must  regulate  the  remedy, 
or  manner  of  proceeding,  to  enforce  the  obligation.  Thus,  if 
a  contract  made  in  one  country  is  attempted  to  be  enforced, 
or  comes  incidentally  in  question,  in  the  judicial  tribunals  of 
another,  everything  relating  to  the  forms  of  proceeding,  and 
the  rules  of  evidence,  to  limitation  or  prescription,  and  to  the 
execution  of  judgments,  is  to  be  determined  solely  and  exclu- 
sively by  the  law  of  the  state  where  the  proceeding  is  pend- 
ing. In  general  terms,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  obligations 
of  a  contract  are  to  be  determined  by  the  lex  domicilii  or  lex 
loci  contractus,  and  the  proceeding  or  remedy  for  enforcing  it 
by  the  lex  fori.  "  The  reasons  for  this  doctrine,"  says  Justice 
Story,  "  are  so  obvious,  that  they  scarcely  require  any  illus- 
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tration.  The  business  of  the  ftdminiBtration  of  justice  by  any 
nation  is,  in  a  peculiar  and  emphatic  sense,  a  part  of  its  pub- 
lic right  and  duty.  Each  nation  is  at  liberty  to  adopt  such  a 
course  of  proceeding  as  best  comports  with  its  convenience 
and  interests,  and  the  interests  of  its  own  subjects,  for  whom 
its  laws  are  particularly  designed.  The  different  kinds  of 
remedies,  and  the  modes  of  proceeding  best  adapted  to  enforce 
rights  and  guard  against  wrongs,  must  materially  depend 
upon  the  structure  of  its  own  jurisprudence.  "What  would 
be  well  adapted  to  the  jurisprudence,  customary  and  positive, 
of  one  nation,  for  rights  which  it  recognized,  or  iov  duties 
which  it  enforced,  might  be  wholly  unfit  for  that  of  another 
nation,  either  as  having  gross  defects,  or  steering  wide  of  the 
appropriate  remedial  justice."  *  *  *  "All  that  a  nation 
can,  therefore,  be  justly  required  to  do,  is  to  open  its  own 
tribunals  to  foreigners,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent,  as  they  are  open  to  its  own  subjects,  and  to  give  them 
the  redress,  as  to  rights  and  wrongs,  which  it  deems  fit  to 
acknowledge  in  its  own  municipal  code  for  natives  and  resi- 
dents." {Story y  Conflict  of  LawSj  §§556,  567;  BouUenaiSy 
TraiU  des  Lois,  eic.^  tome  2,  p.  462 ;  Kent,  Com,  on  Am.  Law, 
vol.  2,  p.  118 ;  Robinson  v.  Bland,  2  Burr.  Bep.,  p.  1084;  Fen- 
wick  v.  Sears,  1  Granch  Bep,,  p.  259;  Massi,  DroU  Commer- 
cial,  tome  2,  §§  220,  et  seq. ;  Biquelme,  Derecfio  Pub.  InLj  lib. 
2,  tit.  1,  caps.  1-5;   WesUake,  Private  Int.  Law,  ch.  14.) 

§  7.  The  right  of  municipal  legislation  of  a  sovereign  state 
extends  to  everything  affecting  the  state  and  capacity  of  its 
own  subjects,  with  respect  to  their  personal  rights  within  its 
own  territory,  and  also,  with  certain  exceptions,  to  the  regu- 
lation of  the  conduct  of  all  persons  within  its  jurisdiction, 
whether  subjects  or  foreigners.  Moreover,  these  municipal 
laws,  in  some  cases,  operate  beyond  its  territorial  jurisdiction, 
with  respect  to  the  condition  and  personal  capacity  of  its  citi- 
zens, when  resident  in  a  foreign  country;  such  as  the  quali- 
ties of  citizenship,  legitimacy  and  illegitimacy,  minority  and 
mtgority,  idiocy,  lunacy,  marriage  and  divorce.  The  laws  of 
a  state,  with  respect  to  these  qualities  or  capacities  of  its  sob. 
jects,  travel  with  them  wherever  they  go,  and  attach  to  them 
in  whatever  country  they  are  resident.  But  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  the  municipal  laws  of  one  state  cannot  interfere 
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with  any  rights  its  subjects  may  acquire,  or  privileges  they 
may  enjoy,  under  the  laws  of  another  state,  while  they  are 
resident  in  such  foreign  state,  and  without  the  jurisdiction  of 
their  own  country.  The  same  rule  applies  to  personal  duties 
and  obligations.  A  citizen  of  one  country,  naturalized  or 
domiciled  in  another  state,  enjoys  the  rights  and  privileges 
given  him  by  the  state  where  he  is  so  naturalized  or  domi- 
ciled. The  laws  of  his  native  country  cannot  affect  him  per- 
sonally, so  long  as  he  is  without  its  jurisdiction.  But  if  he 
return  to  his  native  country,  and  place  himself  within  its  juris- 
diction, it  has  usually  been  held  that  he  becomes  not  only 
sabject  to  its  laws  generally,  but  also  to  the  duties  and  obli- 
gations of  his  primitive  allegiance.  But  this  question  will 
be  more  particularly  considered  in  the  chapter  on  national 
character.  ( WAeatow,  Elem.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §  2,  note  j 
Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  GenSy  §§  92,  et  seq. ;  Massif  Droit 
Commercial^  tome  2,  §§56,  et  seq.;  BeUo^  Derecho  Intemor 
amaly  pt.  1,  cap.  4,  §§  3-5 ;  Hefftery  Droit  Intemationaiy  §§  58- 
63 ;  WesUakCy  Private  Iniematioiial  LaWy  ch,  13 ;  FoeUxy  Droit 
M.Priviyl4t^.) 

§8.  In  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  the  rule  called  Jt^ 
aUrinataSy  or  droit  d'auhainey  was  established,  by  which  all  the 
property  of  a  deceased  foreigner,  whether  movable  or  immova- 
ble, was  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the  state,  to  the  exclusion 
of  his  heirs,  whether  claiming  ab  iniestatOy  or  under  a  will  of 
the  deceased.  But  the  progress  of  civilization  has  almost 
entirely  abolished  this  barbarous  and  inhospitable  usage. 
Judge  Story  expresses  a  doubt  if  it  is  now  recognized  by  any 
of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth.  The  analagous  usage 
of  the  jus  detractus  or  droit  de  retractioriy  by  which  a  tax  was 
levied  upon  the  removal  from  one  state  to  another  of  property 
acquired  by  succession  or  device,  has  also  been  reciprocally 
abolished  in  most  civilized  countries.  ( Wheaiony  JElem.  Int. 
LaWy  pL  2,  ch.  2,  §  4;  KlubeVy  Droit  des  GenSy  pt.  2,  tit.  1,  ch.  2, 
§§32,33;  Mayer y  Corp.  Jur.  Germ.y  tome  2,  p..  17;  Jkferliny 
verb.  Avbaine;  MartenSy  Precis  du  Droit  des  GenSy  §  90 ;  Massiy 
Droit  Commerdaly  tome  2,  §§  8-14 ;  Bacquety  Droit  d'Aubaine, 
chs.  2,  et  seq. ;  Cushingy  Opinions  af  Us  S^  Atiy's.  GenLy  vol. 
8,  p.  411.) 
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§  9.  The  rules  of  international  and  municipal  law,  with 
respect  to  foreigners  holding  real  estate,  are  less  liberal 
and. just  than  with  respect  to  their  personal  property.  It 
seems  to  be  the  universal  rule  ef  civilized  society,  that  when 
the  owner  of  property  dies  intestate  and  leaves  no  heirs,  it 
should  vest  in  the  public,  and  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Where,  therefore,  the  deceased  leaves  no  heirs 
capable  of  succeeding  to  his  estate,  it  vests  in  the  state. 
According  to  the  English  law,  escheat  denotes  an  obstruction 
of  the  course  of  descent,  and  a  consequent  determination  of 
the  tenure,  by  some  unforeseen  contingency,  in  which  case 
the  land  naturally  results  back,  by  a  kind  of  reversion,  to 
the  original  grantor,  or  lord  of  the  fee.  But  where  there 
are  no  feudal  tenures,  and  no  private  person  to  succeed  to 
to  the  inheritance  by  escheat,  the  state  steps  in,  in  the 
place  of  the  feudal  lord,  by  virtue  of  its  sovereignty,  as 
the  presumed  original  proprietor  of  all  the  lands  within  its 
jurisdiction.  The  principle  is  certainly  a  just  one,  that,  if 
the  ownership  of  property  becomes  vacant,  the  right  should 
subside  into  the  whole  community,  in  whom  it  was  supposed 
to  be  originally  vested,  when  society  first  assumed  the  ele- 
ments of  order  and  subordination.  But  the  rules  of  English 
law,  with  respect  to  the  rights  of  alien  heirs  to  inherit  pro- 
perty, are  so  unjust  and  illiberal  in  their  nature  and  effects, 
that  they  have  been  modified  and  limited  in  most  of  the 
states  of  the  American  Union,  by  decisions  of  courts  and 
statutary  dispositions.  The  American  Union,  as  such,  has 
no  law  of  succession,  of  inheritance,  of  descent,  of  filiation, 
or  of  tenure  of  land,  whether  in  the  case  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  or  of  foreigners.  Relationship,  inheritance, 
testaments,  successions,  tenure  of  estates,  real  and  personal, 
all  these  are  questions  of  the  local  law  of  the  individual 
states.  But  in  their  treaties  with  foreign  countries,  the 
United  States  have  stipulated  against  the  application  of  the 
right  of  escheat,  or  the  droit  d'aubainej  to  aliens  claiming  real 
estate  by  descent  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  descent 
should  be  the  same  as  if  such  foreigner  were  not  disqualified 
by  alienage.  Such  treaties  are  in  accordance  with  the  more 
liberal  spirit  of  the  age,  and  with  the  present  condition  of 
public  law  in  Europe.    But  it  has  been  contended  by  some, 
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that  the  federal  government  has  no  power,  under  the  constitu- 
tion, to  abrogate  by  treaty  an  incompatible  law  of  either  of 
the  states,  and  that  the  state  laws  must  control,  in  such  mat- 
ters, notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  treaties.  But  the 
weight  of  authority  is  opposed  to  this  view,  and  the  courts 
have  generally  held  that  such  stipulations  of  treaties  are 
within  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Union.  {Bouvier^ 
Law  Dictionary^  verb.  Escheat  \  Kent,  Com,  on  Am.  Larv.y 
vol.  4.  p.  420  ;  Blackstoney  Commentaries,  vol  2,  p.  244 ;  Cush- 
ing,  Opinions  U.  S.  Attorney  General,  vol.  8,  p.  411;  Merlin, 
Repertoire,  verb.  Aubaine ;  Fairfax's  Lessee  v.  Hunter's  lues- 
see,  7  Cranch  Sep.,  p.  627  ;  Ware  v.  Hilton,  3  Dallas  Rep.,  p. 
242 ;  Chirac  v.  Chirac,  2  Wheat.  Rep.,  p.  259 ;  Orr  v.  Hodgson, 
4  Wheat.  Rep.,  p.  453 ;  The  Society,  etc.  v.  New  Haven,  8 
Wheat.  Rep.,  p.  464 ;  Hughes  v.  Edwards,  9  Wheat.  Rep.,  p.  489 ; 
Banks  v.  Cameal,  10  Wheat.  Rep.,  p  181;  Henks  v.  Dupont,  3 
Peters  Rep.,  p.  242;  The  Peoplev.  Gerke,  6  Cal.  Rep.,  p,  381 ; 
U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  Art.  11,  Treaty  with  France,  1778, 
vol.  8,  p.  18 ;  Id.,  Art.  7,  Convention  with  France,  1800,  vol. 
8,  p.  182;  Id.,  Art.  6,  Treaty  with  Netherlands,  1782,  vol.  8, 
p.  36;  Id.,  Art.  14,  Treaty  with  Prussia,  1828,  vol.  8,  382; 
Jefferson,  Works  of,  vol  3,  p.  365.) 

§  10.  By  the  laws  of  some  countries,  marriage  is  considered 

in  no  other  light  than  as  a  civil  contract,  while  in  others,  it 

becomes  a  religious  as  well  a  natural  or  civil  contract ;  "  for 

it  is  a  great  mistake,"  says  Story,  "to  suppose  that  because 

it  is  the  one,  therefore  it  may  not  likewise  be  the  other." 

Marriage  is  a  personal  consensual  contract,  but  is  a  contract 

Bid  generis,  and  difiers  from  other  contracts  in  this,  that  the 

rights  and  obligations,  or  duties  arising  from  it,  are  not  left 

entirely  to  be  regulated  by  the  agreement  of  parties,  but  are, 

to  a  certain  extent,  matters  of  municipal  regulation,  over 

which  the  parties  have  no  control  by  any  declaration  of  their 

will ;  and,  unlike  other  contracts,  it  cannot,  in  general,  be 

dissolved  by  mutual   consent.     It  is,  therefore,  evident  that 

the  rules  of  law  applicable  to  other  contracts,  cannot  always 

be  resorted  to  in  expounding  and  enforcing  the  marriage 

contract    It  may,  however,  be  laid  down  as  a  general  princi* 

pie,  that  so  far  as  marriage  is  a  consensual  personal  contract, 

its  validity  most  be  determined  according  to  the  lex  loci ;  if 
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valid  in  the  place  where  it  is  celebrated,  it  is  valid  every- 
where, and  if  invalid  there,  it  is  equally  invalid  everywhere. 
But  there  are  certain  exceptions  to  this  rule,  the  most  promi- 
nent of  which  are,  those  of  polygamy  and  incest,  (which  are 
prohibited  by  the  laws  of  every  civilized  country,)  and  to 
these  some  writers  add  those  marriages  made  by  a  fraudulent 
evasion  of  the  laws  of  the  state  to  which  the  parties  belong. 
With  respect  to  the  rights,  duties,  and  obligations  arising 
from  the  marriage  relation,  we  must,  in  many  cases,  look  to 
the  law  of  the  domicil.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  the 
rules  of  international  jurisprudence,  with  respect  to  this  con- 
tract, are  somewhat  variable,  according  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case.  Moreover,  on  some  questions  aris- 
ing out  of  this  relation,  no  rule  can  be  said  to  be  yet  estab- 
lished, there  being  a  direct  conflict  in  the  judicial  decisions 
of  different  states,  and  in  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent 
of  text-writers.  After  a  fall  survey  of  the  writings  and  cases, 
foreign  and  domestic,  on  this  subject.  Story  lays  down  the 
following  general  rules,  as  the  result  of  his  examination ;  Ist, 
Where  there  is  a  marriage  in  a  foreign  country,  and  an 
express  nuptial  contract,  with  respect  to  personal  property, 
it  will  be  sustained  everywhere,  unless  it  contravenes  some 
positive  rule  of  law  or  policy ;  but,  as  to  real  property,  it 
will  be  made  subservient  to  the  lex  rei  sitae;  2d,  Where  such 
a  contract  applies  to  personal  property,  and  there  is  after- 
ward a  change  of  matrimonial  domicil,  the  law  of  actual 
domicil  will  govern  as  to  future  acquisitions ;  3d,  If  there 
be  no  such  nuptial  contract,  the  matrimonial  domicil  governs 
all  the  personal  property  everywhere,  but  not  the  real  pro- 
perty ;  4th,  The  matrimonial  domicil  governs  to  all  acquisi- 
tions, present  and  future,  if  there  be  no  change  of  domicil. 
If  there  be,  then  the  law  of  the  actual  domicil  will  govern  as 
to  future  acquisitions,  and  the  law  rei  sitae^  as  to  real  pro- 
perty. {Storyj  Conflict  of  Laws,  §§  108-199 ;  Keiity  Com.  on 
Am..  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  63 ;  Wheatorty  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch. 
2,  §  7 ;  Evberus,  PtaelecL,  lib.  1,  tit.  3,  §  8;  Massi,  Droit  Com- 
mercial,  tome  2,  §§  63,  332,  et  seq. ;  Bowyer,  Universal  PubUc 
Law,  ch.  16  ;  Westlake,  Private  Int.  Law,  ch,  11.) 

§  11.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  international  juris- 
prudence on  the  subject  of  divorce,  or  the  dissolution  of  the 
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matrimonial  state,  and  a  release  of  the  contracting  parties 
from  all  fiiture  obligation.  "It  is  deemed  by  all  moderti 
nations  to  be  within  the  competency  of  legislation/'  says 
Story,  "to  provide  for  such  a  dissolution  and  release,  in  some 
form,  and  for  some  cause.  And  there  is  ilo  doubt  that  a 
divorce,*regiilarly  obtained,  according  to  the  jurisprudence  of 
the  country  where  the  marriage  was  celebrated,  and  where 
the  parties  are  domiciled,  will  be  held  a  complete  dissolution 
of  ttie  matrimonial  contract  in  every  other  country.  I  say, 
where  the  marriage  is  celebmted,  and  where  the  parties  are 
domiciled,  for  both  ingredients  are,  or  may  be,  material,  and 
the  presence  of  one,  and  the  absence  of  the  other,  may  change 
the  legal  predicament  of  the  case.  The  real  difficulty  is,  to 
lay  down  appropriate  principles  to  govern  cases  where  the 
marriage  is  celebrated  in  one  case,  and  the  parties  are  domi- 
ciled in  another;  where  there  is  a  change  of  domicil  by  one 
party,  without  a  similar  change  by  the  other ;  where,  by  the 
law  of  the  place  of  celebration,  the  marriage  is  indissoluble, 
or  dissoluble  only  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  by  the 
law  of  another,  it  is  dissoluble  for  various  causes,  and  even  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  parties.'*  On  this  subject,  there  is  some 
conflict  of  authorities,  but  it  is  not  our  intention  to  examine 
these  discussions.  {Story ^  Conflict  of  Laws,  §§  200-280 ;  Kent, 
Com.  on  Am,  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  62 ;  Ferguson,  On  Marriage  and 
Divorce,  vol.  1,  §  18 ;  JBrskine,  Institutes,  b.  1,  tit.  6,  §§  88,  48 ; 
WheaUnij  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §  21 ;  Connelly  v.  Qm- 
ndty,  2  EngUsh  Law  and  Eq.  Rep.,  p.  570 ;  Dorsey  v.  Dorsey, 
1  Gumdler's  Law  Reporter,  p.  287 ;  Bowyer,  Universal  Public 
Law,  ch.  16 ;  Westlake,  Private  Int.  Law,  ch.  11 ;  Gardner, 
Instituies,  pp.  201,  et  seq.) 

§12.  The  laws  of  trade  and  navigation  of  a  state  are  bind- 
ing upon  its  citizens  wherever  they  may  be,  but  they  cannot 
affect  foreigners  beyond  its  territorial  limits.  Thus,  offenses 
against  the  laws  of  a  state,  regulating  or  prohibiting  any  par- 
ticular trade,  if  committed  by  foreigners  within  the  territo- 
rial jurisdiction  of  another  state,  are  not  punishable  by  the 
tribunals  of  the  state  whose  laws  they  have  violated ;  but  if 
committed  by  its  citizens,  they  are  so  punishable,  no  matter 
where  committed,  whether  within  its  own  limits,  on  the  high 
seas,  or  in  a  foreign  country.    A  distinction,  however,  must 
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be  made  between  mere  commercial  regulations  permitting  or 
prohibiting  a  certain  trade,  and  statutes  creating  a  criminal 
offense,  with  personal  penalties  expressly  applicable  to  all  the 
citizens  of  the  state.  The  commercial  domicil  of  a  party  may 
sometimes  exempt  him  from  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  trade 
of  his  own  country,  but  whilst  his  former  allegiance  continues, 
he  is  liable  to  incur  the  penalties  of  a  criminal  offense  against 
his  own  country,  which  penalties  may  be  enforced  whenever 
he  comes  within  the  reach  of  its  municipal  laws.  ( Wheaton^ 
EUm.  Int.  Law^  pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §  13 ;  Foelix,  Droit  Int.  Privi^ 
§§  610-532 ;  Ainerican  Jurist,  vol.  22,  pp.  381-886 ;  Masse, 
Droit  ComvierdaU  tome  2,  §§  38,  376,  et  seq. ;  Bello,  Derecho 
Internacionaly  pt.  1,  cap.  4,  §§  5,  6.) 

§  13  It  is  laid  down,  as  a  general  principle  of  international 
jurisprudence,  that  a  discharge  of  a  contract  by  the  law  of 
the  place  where  it  is  made,  is  a  discharge  everywhere,  no 
matter  whether  made  between  a  citizen  and  a  foreigner,  or 
between  foreigners.  But  in  the  application  of  this  rule,  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  cases  where,  by  the  lex  loci, 
there  is  a  virtual  or  direct  extinguishment  of  the  debt  itself, 
and  where  there  is  only  a  partial  extinguishment  of  the 
ren^edy.  By  the  bankrupt  and  insolvent  laws  of  some  states, 
there  is  an  absolute  discharge  from  all  rights  and  remedies  of 
the  creditors,  while,  in  other  states,  these  laws  fall  far  short  of 
this  extent  and  operation,  neither  the  obligation  nor  the  reme- 
dy being  entirely  extinguished.  So  far  as  the  bankrupt  code 
merely  forms  a  part  of  the  remedy  for  a  breach  of  the  con- 
tract, it  belongs  to  the  lex  fori,  which  cannot  operate  extra- 
territorially  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  state  having 
the  exclusive  right  of  regulating  the  proceedings  of  its  own 
courts  of  justice.  But  where  the  exantination,  instead  of 
being  merely  contingent  upon  the  failure  to  perform  the  obli- 
gation, through  insolvency,  enters  into  and  forms  an  essen- 
tial ingredient  of  the  original  contract  itself,  by  the  law  of 
the  country  where  it  is  made,  it  cannot  be  enforced  in  any 
other  state,  by  the  prohibited  means.  This  has  led  to  various 
refinements  and  distinctions  in  the  applitation  of  the  princi- 
ples of  international  jurisprudence  to  the  law  of  bankruptcy, 
which  it  is  not  our  object  to  discuss.  {Lord  Stair's  Institutiofis, 
vol.  1,  p.  4,  note,  ed.  1832 ;  WheatoUy  Mem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  2, 
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ch.  2y  5  6 ;  Rose^  Cases  in  Smkniptcy^  vol.  1,  Jy.  4©2 ;  Kefit^' 
Com.  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  2,  p.  398 ;  Harrison  v.  Siern/j  5  Ordnah 
Btp.y  p.  289;  Offiknv,  Saunders^  11  WAca^on  Bep.y  p.  l68; 
Sturges  v.  Crouminshield^  4  Wheatcn  Bep.y  p.  122 ;  McJtiUan 
T.  Mclfeilj  1  Wheat.  Bep.j  p.  209 ;  i>  J2oy  v.  trormtinshieldy 
2  Mason  Eep.^  p.  161 ;  J%A  v.  Russell^  2  Mackford  Bep.^ 
p.  891;  Fan  Baugh  v.  Fan  Arsdale^  8  Cfem^'s  i&y.,  p.  164; 
WoodhuU  V.  Wojm^,  1  Baldwin  Bep.^  p.  296;  Fan  JJboA 
V.  Whithek,  26  Wen&a  ^ep.,  p.  43 ;  PAittep^  v.  ^Bcn,  8  5arn. 
and  Oe«.  Jfep.,  p.  477;  Lewis  v.  Ow«n,  4  Bam.  and  Aid. 
Sep.,  p.  664;  Le  Chevalier  v.  Lynchj  1  Doughs  Bep.^  p. 
170 ;  /SitH  V.  War5U?i(?A,  1  H.  Blacksione  Bep.,  p.  689 ;  Quinn 
V,  ^€e/€,  2  -ff.  Blacksione  Bep.,  p.  553 ;  iSwiVA  v.  Bwchalfion,  1 
Jli^  .fi^p.,  p.  6 ;  Potter  v.  Brovmy  5  jE3w<  -R«p.,  p.  124 ;  Massif 
Droit  Commercial  tome  3,  §&  197-295 ;  We^^faA^,  JFVwxzte  Int. 
LaWj  ch.  7.) 

§14.  It  is  a  general  rule  of  law,  that  crimes  are  altogethet* 
local,  and  cognizable  and  punishable  exclusively  in  the  coun- 
try where  they  are  committed.  No  other  nation,  therefore, 
has  any  right  to  puiiish  them,  or  is  under  any  obligation  to 
take  notice  of,  or  to  enforce  any  judgment  rendered  in  such 
cades^  in  the  tribunals  of  another  state.  Hence,  criminal 
laws  may  be  applied  to  foreigners,  and  all  persons  resident 
within  the  territory,  for  all  such  persons  owe  a  temporary 
allegiance  to  the  state  where  they  reside.  But  although  a 
state  takes  no  cognizance  of  offenses  committed  beyond  its 
limits,  and  against  the  laws  of  another  country,  it  neverthe- 
less can  punish  the  crimes  of  its  own  citizens,  under  its  own 
laws,  if  within  their  reach,  no  matter  where  the  crime  may 
have  been  committed.  Thus,  the  laws  of  treasoti  are  binding 
upon  the  subjects  of  a  state,  no  matter  where  the  treasonable 
act  is  done,  for  their  allegiance,  until  changed,  is  considered 
as  traveling  with  them,  wherever  they  may  go.  ( WheaUm^ 
Hkm.  Int.  Law^  pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §  18 ;  Foelix^  Droit  Int.  Frive.y 
§1  510-582;  jlwi^rujttn  Jurist,  vol.  22,  pp.  381^-386;  Jf<M*<f 
Droit  Commercial^  tome  2,  §§  39,  et  seq.;  Bowyery  Urdversal 
Publie  LaWj  ch.  17 ;  Biquelmey  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  tit.  1, 
cap.  6.) 

515.  It  may  be  statisd,  in  general  terms,  that  the  judicial 

power  of  a  staite  is  coextensive  with  its  legislative  pdWer, 
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and^lB  independent  of  every  other  state.  This  general  posi- 
tion, however,  must  be  qualified  by  the  exceptions  to  its 
application  arising  out  of  express  compacts  with  others,  by 
which  it  may  part  with  certain  portions  of  its  sovereign 
rights  or  modify  the  exercise  of  its  powers  as  a  sovereign  and 
independent  state.  It  must  be  noticed  also  that  its  judicial 
power  does  not  embrace  those  cases  in  which  the  municipal 
claims  of  another  nation  operate  within  its  territory,  such 
as  the  cases  of  foreign  ministers,  or  of  a  fleet,  or  army  com- 
ing within  its  territorial  limits,  by  its  permission,  either 
express  or  implied.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  mari- 
time territory  of  every  state  extends  to  the  ports,  harbors, 
bays,  mouths  of  rivers,  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  sea  enclosed 
by  headlands  belonging  to  the  same  state,  and  that  the  gen- 
eral usage  of  nations  has  superadded* the  extent  of  one 
marine  league,  or  the  range  of  a  connon  shot,  along  all  its 
shores  or  coasts.  Within  these  limits  its  right  of  territorial 
jurisdiction  is  absolute  and  excludes  that  of  every  other 
nation.  Beyond  these  limits  it  may  also  exercise  jurisdiction 
for  certain  special  purposes,  as  the  execution  and  enforce- 
ment of  its  revenue  laws,  etc.,  and  over  its  own  public  and 
private  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  and  its  public,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  its  private  vessels  in  foreign  ports.  ( Wheaton, 
Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §§  9,  12  ;  Webster,  Dip.  and  Of. 
Papers,  pp.  140,  et  seq. ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  70 ; 
Le  Louis^  2  Dod.  Sep.,  p.  245 ;  Church  v.  Hubbard  2  Oranch. 
Rep.,  p.  234 ;  Massi,  Droit  Commercial,  tome  2,  §§  41,  et  seq. ; 
Bowyer,  Universal  Pub.  Law,  ch.  16 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Interna^ 
tional,  §  59 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Iniemacional,  pt.  1,  cap.  4,  §  7  ; 
Riguebne,  Derecho,  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  tit.  1,  cap.  1.) 

§  16.  Continental  jurists  generally  agree  that,  properly 
speaking,  there  are  three  places  of  jurisdiction ;  first,  the 
forum  domicilii  or  place  of  domicil  of  the  party  defendant; 
second,  the  forum  rei  sitae,  or  the  place  where  the  thing  in 
controversy  is  situate;  and  third,  the  forum  contractus,  or 
forum  rei  gestae,  or  the  place  where  the  contract  is  made,  or 
the  act  is  done.  These  distinctions  in  jurisdiction  result 
from  the  distinctions  of  the  Roman  civil  law  which  have 
been  introduced  into  the  jurisprudence  of  most  of  the  conti- 
nental nations  of  modern  Europe.    In  the  corresponding 
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distribution  of  actions  by  the  English  common  law  into  per- 
sonal, real,  and  mixed  actions,  the  former  are  generally  capa- 
ble of  being  brought  wherever  the  party  can  be  found,  while 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter  are  confined  to  the  place  rei  sitae; 
in  other  words,  personal  actions  are  transitory^  while  real  and 
mixed  actions  are  local.  Considered  in  an  international  point 
of  view,  either  the  thing  or  the  person  made  the  subject  of 
the  jurisdiction,  must  bo  within  the  territory,  for  no  sover- 
eignty can  extend  its  process  beyond  its  own  territorial  lim- 
its so  as  to  subject  either  persons  or  property  to  its  judicial 
decisions ;  and  every  exertion  of  authority  of  this  sort,  beyond 
its  limits,  is  a  mere  nullity,  and  incapable  of  binding  such 
persons  or  property  in  any  other  tribunals.  {Story,  Conflict 
of  Laics,  §§  537,  638 ;  Huberus,  Praelectiones,  lib.  5,  tit,  1 ; 
Voet.  ad  Pand.,  lib.  6,  tit.  1,  §§  64-149 ;  Henry,  Foreign  Law, 
eh.  8,  p.  54 ;  ch.  9,  p.  63 ;  Pardessus,  Droit  Com.^  tome  5, 
§  1353 ;  BouUenoiSy  Traiti  des  Lois,  tome  1,  pp.  601-635 ; 
Blaekstone,  Commentaries,  vol.  8,  pp.  117,  118,  294 ;  Bowyer, 
Universal  Pid>lic  Law,  ch.  16 ;  Westlake,  Private  Int.  Law,  chs. 
5,  6 ;  Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib  2,  tit.  1,  cap.  8.) 

§  17.  In  regard  to  the  citizens  (native  or  naturalized)  of  a 
state,  while  within  its  territory,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sove- 
reignty over  them  is  complete  and  irresistible.  It  cannot  be 
controlled,  and  ought  everywhere  to  be  respected.  In  regard 
to  citizens  domiciled  abroad,  nations  generally  assert  a  claim 
to  regulate  the  rights,  duties,  acts,  and  obligations  of  their 
own  citizens,  where\er  they  may  be  domiciled.  "And  so 
far,"  says  Story,  "  as  these  rights,  duties,  obligations,  and  acts 
afterward  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  tribunals  of  the 
sovereign  power  of  their  own  country,  either  for  enforcement, 
or  for  protection,  or  for  remedy,  there  may  be  no  just  ground 
to  exclude  this  claim.  But  where  such  rights,  duties,  obli- 
gations, and  acts  come  under  the  consideration  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  especially  of  the  country  where  such  citizens  are 
domiciled,  the  duty  of  recognizing  and  enforcing  such  claim 
of  Bovoreignty,  is  neither  clear,  nor  generally  admitted.  The 
most  that  can  be  said,  is,  that  it  may  be  admitted,  ex  comitate 
gentium;  but  it  may  also  be  denied,  ex  justiciS gentium.,  where- 
ever  it  is  deemed  to  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  foreign 
nations,  or  subversive  of  their  policy  or  institutions.  No  one, 
11* 
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foT  inst^^ce,  coulc^  imagine  that  a  judgment  of  the  parent 
country,  confiscating  the  property,  or  extinguishing  the  per- 
sonal rights  or  capacities  pf  a  i;iative,  on  account  of  suph  for- 
eign residence,  would  be  recpgnize^  in  any  other  country. 
And  it  would  be  as  little  expected,  as  a.  matter  of  right,  t];iat 
any  other  country  would  enforce  a  judgment  against  such 
persons  in  the  parent  country,  obtained  in  invituniy  on  account 
of  a  supposed  contumacy  in  remaining  abroad,  to  which  he 
had  ^ever  appeared,  and  of  which  he  had  received  no  notice, 
however  it  might  be  in  conformity  to  the  local  laws."  {*SU>ry, 
Conflict  of  LawSf  §§  29,  540 ;  HuberuSy  PraelectioneSy  lib,  1,  tit. 
8,  §  2 ;  Wheaion,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §  18 ;  WesHakCy 
Private  Int.  Laic,  ch.  12.) 

§  18p  The.  same  distinguished  writer  says  that  it  is.  dear, 
upon  general  principles  of  intemaitional  law,  that  a  nation 
has  a,  right  of  jurisdiction  over  foreigners  resident  in  the 
countiy,  and  the  extent  to  which  such  jurisdiction  shall  be 
exercised,  is  a  matter  purely  of  municipal  arrangement  and 
policy.  All  persons  found  within  tibe  limits  of  a  government, 
(unless  specially  excepted  by  the  law  of  nations,)  whether 
their  residence  is  permament  or  temporar}%  are  subject  to  its 
jurisdiction ;  but  it  may,  or  may  not,  as  it  chooses,  exercise 
it  in  cases  of  dispute  between  foreigners.  "  Thus,  in  France, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  tribunals  do  not  entertain  jurisdic- 
tion of  controversies  between  foreigners,  respecting  personal 
rights  and  interests.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  mere  municipal 
policy  and  convenience,  and  does  not  result  from  any  princi- 
ples of  international  law.  In  England  and  America,  on  the 
other  hand,  suits  are  maintainable,  and  are  constantly  main- 
tained, between  foreigners,  where  either  of  them  is  within 
the  territory  of  the  state  where  the  suit  is  brought.  But, 
though  every  nation  may  thus  rightfully  exercise  jurisdiction 
over  all  persons  within  its  domains,  yet  we  are  to  understand 
that,  in  regard  to  suits,  the  doctrine  applies  to  suits  purely 
personal,  or  connected  with  property  within  the  same  sove- 
reignty. For,  although  the  person  may  be  within  the  juris- 
diction, yet  it  is  by  no  means  true  that,  in  virtue  thereof, 
every  sort  of  suit  may  b^  maintaipable  against  him.  A  suit 
cannot,  for  instance,  be  maintainable  against,  him,  so  as  to 
abspluteJy  biad  property  situate. elsewhere,  and,  a  fortiori^  not 
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absolutely  to  bind  the  rights  and  titled  to  immovable  J)roper- 
ty."  {Story^  Oohflict  of  Laws,  §§  541-544 ;  Hiiberus^  PrdekC" 
tmes,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  §  2 ;  Henrys  Foreign  Law,  ch.  8,  p.  64 ; 
ch.  9,  p.  68 ;  Vattel,  DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  1,  ch.  19,  §  213 ;  liv.  2, 
ch.  8,  §§99-108;  Pardessus,  DroU.  Qmm.,  tbnie  5,  §1476- 
1478;  WUdmdn,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  40;  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel. 
ac  Pac.y  lib.  2,  ca|i.  18,  §4;  Massi,  Droit  Commercial^  tome  2, 
§§  164,  et  seq. ;  Riquelme,  Deremho  Pah.  Int.,  lib.  2,  tit.  1,  cap.  2.) 

§19.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  state  over  all  real  property 
within  its  territoiy,  results,  as  a  necessaiy  consequence  of  the 
rale  relating  to  the  application  of  the  lex  hci  rei  sitae.  As 
everything  relating  to  the  tenure,  title,  transfer,  descent, 
and  testamentary  disposition  of  real  property,  is  regulated  by 
the  local  law,  so,  also,  all  proceedings  in  courts  of  justice 
relating  to  that  species  of  property,  such  as  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence, the  forms  of  action  and  pleadings,  and  rules  of  deci- 
sion, must  necessarily  be  governed  by  the  same  law.  This 
jurisdiction  is  exclusive.  "In  respect  to  immovable  pro- 
perty," says  Story,  "  every  attempt  of  a  foreign  tribunal  to 
found  a  jurisdiction  over  it,  must,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  be  utterly  nugatory,  and  its  decree  must  be  forever 
incapable  of  execution  in  rem.'*  "It  is  true  that  property 
within  a  Country,  does  not  make  th6  owner  generally  a  sub- 
ject of  the  sovereign  where  it  is  locally  situate,  but  it  sub- 
jects him  to  his  jurisdiction  secundum  quid,  et  aliquo  modo. 
Mixed  actions,  so  for  as  they  regard  the  realty,  are  to  be 
brought  in  the  place  rei  sitae,  but  if  the  personal  damages 
or  claims  be  separable  in  their  nature  and  character,  they  may 
be  sued  for  as  personal  actions.''  The  rule  of  common  law 
is,  that  personal  actions  may  be  brought  in  any  place  where 
the  party  defendent  can  be  found ;  that  real  actions  must  be 
brought  in  th^  forum  rei  sitae;  and  that  mixed  actions,  whict 
are  deemed'  local,  ate  properly  r6ferrible  to  the  same  tribunals. 
( Whealon,  Mem.  M.  Lctw,  pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §§  3^  16 ;  8i(yry\  Con. 
fid,  tf  Lams,  §§  551-555 ;  Buberus,  Ptaelectiones,  lib,  1,  tit.  S, 
S  15;  HeAry,  Foreign  Lams,  ch.  8,  §  8 ;  Vattel,  Droit  des  GenSf 
liv.  2,  ell.  8,  §  108 ;  DoiOsori  v.  Mathews,  4  Term.  Bep.,  ^08 ; 
Idmgstcm  v.  Jefferson,  4  Hairs  Am.  Law'  Jour.,  p.  78 ;  Mos- 
fyn  V.  Fabrigas,  Cowpet  Rep.,  pp.  161-176 ;  Massi,  Droit  Com- 
memtd,  tome  2,  §§  165,  et  seq. ;  WesHaTce,  Pirimte  Int.  Law, 
ch.  6;  Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  tit  1,  cap.  8.) 
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§  20,  With  respect  to  jurisdiction,  over  personal  property, 
Story  says,  the  general    doctrine  is  not  controverted,  that 
though  movahles  are,  for  many  purposes,  to  be  deemed  to 
have  no  situs^  except  that  of  the  domicil  of  the  owner,  yet, 
this  having  but  a  legal  fiction,  it  yields,  whenever  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  justice,  that  the  actual  situs  of  the 
thing  should  be  examined.     The  state,  in  whose  territoiy 
personal  property  is  actually  situate,  has  as  entire  dominion, 
sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  over  it,  while  there,  as  it  has 
over  real  property,  and  it  may,  to  the  same  extent,  regulate 
its  transfer,  subject  it  to  process  and  execution,  and  control 
its  uses  and  disposition.     Hence  it  is,  that,  whenever  per- 
sonal property  is  taken  by  arrest,  attachment,  or  execution, 
within  a  state,  the  title  so  acquired  under  the  laws  of  the 
state,  is  held  valid  in  every  other  state ;  and  the  same  rule  is 
applied  to  debts  due  non-residents,  which  are  subjected  to 
the  like  process  under  the  local  laws  qf  the  state.     {Siory^ 
Conflict  of  Laws,  §  660 ;  Ogden  v.  Falliot,  3  Term.  Bep.y  p.  733 ; 
BisseU  v.  BriggSy  9  Mass.  Rep.  pp.  462-469;   Masse^  Dro^ 
Commercial^  tome  2,  §§  167,  et  seq. ;  BowyeVy  Universal  Public 
LaWy  ch.  16 ;   Westlake^  Private  Int.  Law,  ch.  5-8 ;  Riquelme^ 
Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  tit.  1,  caps,  1-4.) 

§  21.  Mr.  Wheaton  considers  the  rule,  with  respect  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  state  over  personal  property  or  movables 
within  its  territorial  limits,  to  be  the  same  as  over  immova- 
bles or  real  property,  with  this  qualification,  that  foreign  laws 
may  furnish  the  rule  of  decision  in  cases  where  they  apply, 
whilst  the  forms  of  process,  rules  of  evidence  and  prescrip- 
tion, are  governed  by  the  lex  fori.  "  Thus  the  lex  domicilii 
forms  the  law  in  respect  to  a  testament  of  personal  property, 
or  succession  ab  intestato,  if  the  will  is  made,  or  the  party  on 
whom  the  succession  devolves  resides,  in  a  foreign  country; 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  lex  fori  of  the  state,  in  whose 
tribunals  the  suit  is  pending,  determines  the  forms  of  process 
and  prescription.  Though  the  distribution  of  the  personal 
effects  of  an  intestate  is  to  be  made  according  to  the  law  of 
the  place  where  the  deceased  was  domiciled,  it  does  not,  there- 
fore, follow  that  the  distribution  is,  in  all  cases,  to  be  made 
by  the  tribunals  of  that  place,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  the 
country  where  the  property  is  situate.    Whether  the  tribunal 
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of  the  state  where  the  property  lies  is  to  decree  distribution, 
or  to  remit  the  property  abroad,  is  a  matter  of  judicial  dis- 
cretion, to  be  exercised  according  to  the  circumstances.  It 
ifl  the  duty  of  every  government  to  protect  its  own  citizens, 
in  the  recovery  of  their  debts,  and  other  just  claims ;  and  in 
the  ease  of  a  solvent  estate,  it  would  be  an  unreasonable  and 
useless  comily  to  send  the  funds  abroad,  and  the  resident 
creditor  after  them.  But  if  the  estate  be  insolvent,  it  ought 
not  to  be  sequestered  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  subjects 
of  the  state  where  it  lies.  In  all  civilized  countries,  foreign- 
ers, in  such  cases,  are  entitled  to  prove  their  debts  and  share 
in  the  distribution.  Though  the  forms  in  which  a  testament 
of  personal  property,  made  in  a  foreign  country,  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted, are  regulated  by  the  local  law,  such  a  testament  cannot 
be  carried  into  eflfect  in  the  state  where  the  property  lies, 
until,  in  the  language  of  the  law  of  England,  probate  has  been 
obtained  in  the  proper  tribunal  of  such  state,  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  civilians,  it  has  been  homologatedy  cr  registered 
in  sach  tribunal.  So,  also,  a  foreign  executor,  constituted 
such  by  the  will  of  the  testator,  cannot  exercise  his  authority 
in  another  state,  without  taking  out  letters  of  administration 
in  the  proper  local  court.  Nor  can  the  administrator  of  a 
succession  ab  iniestato^  appointed  ex  officio  under  the  laws  of  a 
foreign  state,  interfere  with  the  personal  property,  in  another 
state,  belonging  to  the  succession,  without  having  his  autho- 
rity confirmed  by  the  local  tribunal."  {Wheaton,  Mem,  Int. 
LaWy  pt,  2,  ch.  2,  §  17 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  2,  p. 
431 ;  Armstrong  v.  Lear,  12  Wheat.  Rep.,  p.  169 ;  Massif  Droit 
Commercial,  tome  2,  §§  167,  et  seq. ;  BowyeVy  Universal  Public 
Law,  ch.  16 ;  Westlake,  Private  Int.  Law,  ch.  8 ;  Biqridme, 
Derecho  Pub.  Int. ,  lib.  2,  tit.  1,  caps.  1-4.) 

§  22.  It  may  be  proper  to  allude,  in  this  place,  to  the  prin- 
ciple which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  distinctions  which 
have  been  made  by  the  courts  of  different  countries  in  the 
rule  of  international  comity,  as  applied  to  contracts  inter  vivos^ 
and  dispositions  causa  mortis,  and  as  applied  to  foreign  bank- 
rupt laws,  and  to  foreign  voluntary  assignments  for  the  benefit 
of  creditors.  The  jus  disponendi,  or  right  to  dispose  of  property 
by  contracts  inter  vivos,  has  its  origin  in  the  law  of  nature,  and  is 
not  the  ofi&pring  of  legislation.    And  where  there  is  no  sta- 
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tutory  provision  prohibiting  or  regnlating  the  disposition  of 
property  by  a  particular  kind  of  contract,  each  a  disposition 
will  be  considered  good  and  valid.    On  this  point,  Pothier, 
in  his  TraiU  des  personneSy  in  discussing  the  laws  of  France, 
tlfus  describes  the  origin  and  character  of  this  class  of  con- 
tracts :  ^'  Although  foreigners  may  make  all  sorts  of  contracts 
inter  vivos;  although  they  may,  in  this  manner,  dispose  of 
pfpperty  which  they  may  acquire  in  France,  either  by  titles 
onerous  or  gratuitous,  they  cannot  dispose  of  property  which 
they  own  in  Franco,  either  by  testament,  or  by  any  other  act 
causa  mortis  J  in  favor  of  foreigners  or  citizens ;  neither  can 
foreigners  take  anything  by  testament,  or  by  any  other  act 
causa  mortiSy  although  they  are  capable  of  donations  inter  vivos. 
This  difiere^ce,  which  the  law  establishes  between  acts  inter 
vivos  and  acts  causa  mortiSy  in  permitting  foreigners  to  do  the 
fprm^r,  and  prohibiting  them  from  doing  the  latter,  is  founded 
oil  the  very  nature  of  these  acts.    Acts  inter  vivos  are  founded 
o^  the  droit  des  genSy  (jus  gentium — or  law  of  nature.)    For- 
eigners enjoy  every  right  which  arises  from  the  jns  gentium. 
They  may,  therefore,  perform  all  sorts  of  acts  inter  vivos.   The 
right  to  make  a  testament^  active  or  paasive,  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, derived  from  the  civil  law — tesiamenii /actio  est  juris  civi- 
lifS — foreigners  not  enjoyiug  what  is  of  civil  law,  have  not  this 
faculty  or  right."    By  the  Roman  law,  the  power  to  make  a 
testament  belonged  peculiarly  and  esiclusively  to  citizens.   So 
provides  ^he  second  cap.  Falcidian  law.    A  foreigner,  there- 
fore, could  not  use  this  power.    The  decemviral  law  had 
granted  it  to  the  fathers  of  families,  whom  it  invested,  by  this 
act,  with  the  character  of  legislators,  which  would  have  been 
degraded  if  exercised  by  any  other  than  Roman  citizens.     la 
some  states,  the  treasury  appropriates  the  property  of  foreign- 
ers who  die  there ;  hence  arises  their  inability  to  make  a  tes- 
tament ;  but  this  barbarous  law  is  a  disgrace  to  any  legifila- 
tion.    The  French  law,  as  we  have  seen  from  Pothier,  adopted 
the  maxim  of  the  Roman  law,  /actio  testimenti  est  juris  civiUs. 
For  that  reason,  a  foreigner  could  not  dispose  of  property  by 
testament.    He  was  forbidden  by  municipal  law.    But,  says 
Pothier,  the  right  to  dispose  of  property  by  acts  inter  vivos  is 
founded  on  ih^jus  gentiurriy  the  law  of  nature.    And,  in  truth, 
it  cannot  be  otherwise.    DominiuMy  or  the  right  over  thixi^ 
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which  are  oqtb,  eoneists,  according  to  all  writers  who  have 
defined  it,  of  two  parts,  first,  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  thing, 
and  secondly,  the  right  to  enjoy  it  exclusively.  When  either 
part  is  wanting,  the  dominium  is  mutilated.  The  right  to 
acquire  property  is  the  right  to  hold  this  dominiiim  over  things, 
and  no  roan  can  be  said  to  have  full  property  in  a  thing,  who 
has  not  the  right  to  dispose  of  it  and  to  enjoy  it  exclusively. 
The  jua  di^ponendi  exists  then,  necessarily,  where  there  is  the 
full  right  of  property.  {Poihier^  TraiU  dea  perscnnes^  pt.  1,  tit. 
2,  sec.  2 ;  ScUa  Mexicanaj  tomo  2,  pp.  109, 110 ;  Westlakey  Pri- 
vate InL  LatOy  chs.  8,  9;  mquelme^  Derecko  Pub.  biU^  lib.  2, 
tit.  1,  caps.  1-4.) 

§  23.  From  the  same  principle  results  the  distinction  which 
18  generally  made  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States  between 
a  forei^  voluntary  assigi)ment  for  the  benefit  of  creditors, 
and  a  foreign  assignment  in  bankruptcy*  The  j\is  disponeyidi 
applies  to  the  former,  whereas  an  assignment  under  the  bank- 
rapt  law,  is  a  proceeding  m  iaviium;  the  one  is  a  universal 
natural  right  applicable  everywhere,  while  the  other  is  aforci* 
ble  disposition,  having  its  origin  in  local  law,  and  confined  to 
the  jurisdictional  limits  of  the  maker  of  the  law.  Story,  in  his 
Conflict  c^Laws,  §  411,  (third  edition,)  says :  ^'  There  is  a  marked 
distinctioQ  between  a  voluntary  conveyance  by  the  owner,  and 
a  conveyance  by  mere  operation  of  law  in  eases  of  bankruptcy 
m  invUum.  Laws  cannot  force  the  will,  nor  compel  any  man  to 
make  a  conveyance.  In  place  of  avoluntary  conveyance  of  the 
owner^  all  that  the  legislature  of  a  country  can  do,  when  jus- 
tice requires  it,  is  to  assume  the  disposition  of  his  property 
inirmium.  But  a  statutable  conveyance,  made  under  the 
authority  of  any  legislature,  cannot  operate  upon  any  pro- 
perty except  that  which  is  within  its  own  territory.  This 
makes  a  solid  distinction  between  a  voluntary  conveyance 
of  tke  owner  and  an  involuntary  conveyance  by  the  mere 
authority  of  the  law.  The  former  has  no  relation  to  place, 
the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  has  the  strictest  relation  to  place. 
The  distinction  is  insisted  on  with  great  force  by  Lord  Eaims. 
It  is,  therefore,  admitted^  that  a  voluntary  assignment  by  a 
party,  according  to  the  law  of  the  domicil,  will  pass  his  per* 
sonai  estate,  whxdever  may  be  Us  locality  abroad^  as  well  as  at 
home.    But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  same  rule  should 
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govern  in  cases  of  assignments  by  operation  of  law."  The 
courts  of  Great  Britain  apply  the  rule  of  comity  generally  to 
the  laws  of  bankruptcy  as  well  as  to  voluntary  assignments. 
{Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §§  408-411 ;  Kaims,  On  Equity,  b.  3, 
ch.  8,  §  6 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  404-408 ;  WesU 
lake,  Private  Int.  Law,  ch.  9 ;  Forhes  v.  Scannel,  18  Col.  Rep., 
p.  242.) 

§  24.  Public  and  private  vessels,  on  the  high  seas  and  out 
of  the  territorial  limits  of  any  other  state,  are  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state  to  which  they  belong.  The  ocean  is 
common  to  all  mankind,  and  may  be  successively  used  by  all 
as  they  have  occasion.  According  to  Vattel,  the  domain  of 
a  nation  extends  to  all  its  just  possessions,  not  merely  pos- 
sessions of  territory,  but  also  of  rights  it  is  entitled  to  enjoy. 
It  has  the  right  to  navigate  the  occean  which  is  the  territory 
of  no  one,  and  its  jurisdiction  over  its  vessels  so  employed 
on  the  high  seas,  results  from  this  right  {droit,)  rather  than 
from  the  jurisdiction  which  it  is  entitled  to  exercise  over  the 
persons  who  compose  its  fleets  or  man  its  private  vessels. 
But  this  jurisdiction  is  exclusive,  only  so  far  as  respects 
offenses  against  its  own  municipal  laws,  and  not  as  respects 
offenses  against  the  law  of  nations,  which  may  be  punished  in 
the  competent  tribunal  of  any  cpuntry  where  the  offender 
may  be  found,  or  into  which  he  may  be  carried,  although 
committed  on  board  a  foreign  vessel  on  the  high  seas.  But 
this  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  one  nation  over  international 
offenses  committed  on  board  the  vessels  of  another  on  the 
high  seas,  when  such  vessels  are  brought  within  its  territorial 
limits,  does  not  extend  to  the  right  of  visitation  and  search 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  custody  of  the  offenders,  in 
time  of  peace,  unless  expressly  permitted  by  international 
compact.  The  right  of  search  for  contraband  and  enemy's 
goods,  in  time  of  war,  results  from  the  rights  of  war,  and  rests 
upon  principles  essentially  different,  as  will  be  hereafter 
shown.  ( Wheaion,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §§  10,  16 ; 
VaUel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  1,  ch.  19,  §  216 ;  liv.  2,  ch.  7,  §  80 ; 
Qrotius,  de  Jar.  Bel.  ac  Pac,  lib.  2,  cap.  8,  §  18 ;  Ruiherfarth, 
Institutes,  b.  2.  ch.  9,  §§  8,  9 ;  The  Louis,  2  Dodson's  Rep.,  p. 
238 ;  The  Antelope,  10  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  122 ;  The  Marianna 
Flora,  11  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  89 ;    Cashing,   Opinions  of  U.  8. 
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Atty's.  Gerd.,  vol  8,  pp.  73,  et  seq. ;  Biquelmey  Derecho  Pub. 
Int.,  lib.  1,  pt.  2,  cap.  9 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatic  de  la  Mer,  lib.  2, 
ch.  13.) 

§  25.  Where  there  are  no  express  prohibitions,  the  ports  of 
one  stat^  are  considered  as  open  to  the  public  armed  and 
commissioned  vessels  of  every  other  nation  with  whom  it  is 
at  peace.  Such  ships  are  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
local  tribunals  and  authorities,  whether  they  enter  the  ports 
under  an  express  permission,  stipulated  by  treaty,  or  a  per- 
mission implied  from  the  absence  of  prohibition.  This  ex- 
emption extends  not  only  to  the  belligerent  ships  of  war,  pri- 
vateers, and  the  prizes  of  either,  who  seek  a  temporary  ref- 
uge in  neutral  waters  from  the  casualties  of  the  sea  and  war, 
but  also  to  prisoners  of  war,  on  board  any  prize  or  public 
vessel  of  her  captor.  Such  vessels,  in  the  command  of  a  pub- 
lic officer,  possesses,  in  the  ports  of  a  neutral,  the  rights  of 
ex-territoriality,  and  are  not  subject  to  the  local  jurisdiction. 
But  if  such  prisoners  of  war  be  taken  on  shore,  in  a  neutral 
port,  they  become  subject  to  the  local  jurisdiction,  or  not, 
according  as  it  may  be  agreed  between  the  political  authori- 
ties of  the  belligerent  and  the  neutral  powers.  Foreign  troops, 
stationed  in,  or  passing  through  the  territory  of  another 
state,  with  whom  the  foreign  state  is  in  amity,  are  undoubt- 
edly exempt  from  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the 
place.  But  this  right  of  passage  is  derived  from  an  express 
and  not  an  implied  permission,  which  may  be  given  with 
specified  limitations.  ( WheaUm,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  2, 
§9;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  157,  note;  Ciishr 
ing.  Opinions  U.  8.  Atty's  Genl,  vol.  7,  p.  123 ;  FoeUx,  Droit 
Intematianal  PrivL,  §  164;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer, 
liv.  2,  ch.  13;  The  Schooner  Exchange  v.  McFadden  et  aL,7 
Oranch  Rep.,  p.  135 ;  Fhillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  841 ; 
Saute/euille,  Des  Natims  Neutres,  tome  1,  pp.  476,  476  ;  The 
Betsey,  8  Dallas  Rep.,  p.  6 ;  The  Cassias,  8  Dallas  Rep.,  p.  121 ; 
The  Alerto,  9  Cranch  Rep.,  p.  369.) 

§26.  Private  vessels  of  one  state  entering  the  ports  of 
another,  are  not,  in  general,  exempt  from  the  local  jurisdic- 
tion, unless  by  express  compact,  and  to  the  extent  provided 
by  such  compact.  But  there  are  certain  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  which  result  from  the  right  of  asylum,  based  on  the 
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Iaws  of  htlttiatiity.  A  vessel  driven  by  stressi  of  weather,  or 
<^rried  by  unlawful  force  into  a  prohibited  port,  or  into  an 
open  port  with  prohibited  articles  on  board,  incurs  no  pen- 
alty or  forfeiture,  in  either  ease.  The  cased  of  blockade  and 
carrying  contraband,  are  fiimiliar  examples  of  the  principle. 
But  the  rule  of  law,  and  the  comity  and  practice  of  nations, 
go  much  farther  then  these  cases  of  necessity,  and  allow  a 
merchant  vessel  of  one  state,  coming  into  an  opeh  p'ort  of 
another,  voluntarily,  for  the  purposes  of  lawful  trade,  to  bring 
with  her,  and  keep  over  her,  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the  laws  of  her  own  country, 
excluding,  to  this  extent,  by  consequence,  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  local  law.  This  jurisdiction  of  a  nation  over  its  vessels, 
while  lying  in  the  port  of  another,  is  wholly  exclusive.  For 
any  unlawful  acts  done  by  her  while  thus  lying  in  the  port 
of  another  state,  and  for  all  contracts  entered  into  while  there, 
by  her  master  or  owners,  she  is  made  answerable  to  the  laws 
of  the  place.  Nor,  if  her  master  of  cfew,  while  on  board  in 
such  port,  break  the  peace  of  the  community  by  the  commis- 
sion of  crimes,  can  exemption  from  the  local  laws  be  claitned 
for  them.  But  the  comity  and  practice  of  nations  have 
established  the  rule  of  international  law,  that  such  vessel,  so 
situated,  is,  for  the  general  purpose  of  governing  and  regu- 
lating the  rights,  duties  and  obligations  of  those  on  board, 
to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  nation  to 
which  she  belongs*  The  local  authorities,  therefore,  have  a 
right  to  enter  on  board  a  foreign  merchantman  in  port,  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiry  universally,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
arrest,  only  in  matters  within  their  ascertained  jurisdiction. 
It,  therefore,  follows,  that,  with  respect  to  facts  happening  on 
board,  which  do  not  concern  the  tranquility  of  the  port,  or 
persons  foreign  to  the  crew,  or  acts  committed  on  board 
while  such  vessel  was  on  the  high  seas,  are  not  amenable  to 
the  territorial  justice.  All  such  matters  are  justiciable  only 
by  the  courts  of  the  country  to  which  the  vessel  belongs.  So 
firmly  is  this  doctrine  incorporated  into  the  pi*actice  of 
nations,  that  the  French  regard  it  a6  a  positive  rule  of  intetv 
national  law,  and  the  French  laws  do  not  hesitate  to  prescribe 
that,  when  crimes  are  committed  on  board  a  French  vessel  in 
a  foreign  port,  by  one  of  the  crew  against  aaolher  of  the  Bame 
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crew,  tl^e  French  coQsi^  is  to.  resist  the  application  of  th^ 
loc^I  authority  to  the  case,  ( Wheaion^  Mem.  Int.  I^io,  pt.  2, 
ch.  2,  §  9 ;  Webster,  Dip.  and  Of.  Tapers j  pp^  85,  86 ;  Massif 
DroU  Compiercudj  tome  ^  §§  31-44 ;  Ortolan,  Dip  de  la  Mer, 
liv.  2,  ch.  13 ;  VaUel,  DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  1,  §  123 ;  Legari, 
Opinions  of  U.  S.  Attorney's  General,  vol.  4,  p.  98 ;  Bi^lme^ 
Dereeho  Interriacional,  Ub.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  9;  Gushing,  Opinions 
of  U.  S.  Ally's  GenL,  vol.  8,  pp.  73,  et  seq^ ;  De  Clsrcqy  Formic 
laire,  tome  1,  p.  366 ;  tome  2,  p.  65 ;  The  Schooner  Uxchange 
V.  McFadden,  7  Oranch  Rep.,  p.  144 ;  The  Creole,  Com.  between 
the  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain,  p.  241 ;  The  JEnterprise,  Com., 
between  U.  8.  and  G-  B.,  p.  187  y  Sdlo^  Eeme  de  Ligislation, 
tome  17,  p.  143  ;  Wirt,  Opinions  U.  i}.  Ally's  Genl,  vol.  2,  p* 
86 ;  Berrien,  Opinions  U.  S.  Ally's  GenerqtL,  vol,  2,  p.  378.) 

§27.  It  may  be  stated,  in  general  terms^  that  the  judicial 
power  of  every  sovereign  st^e  extends :  Ist  To  all  civil  pror 
ceedipgs,  in,  rem,  relating  to  immovable  or  real  property 
within  its  territory;  2d.  To  all  civil  proceedings,  in  rem', 
relating  to  movable  or  personal  property  within  its  territoiy ; 
3d.  To  all  mixed  actions,  relating  to  real  and  personal  property 
within  its  territory;  4th.  To. all  its  public  and  private  ves- 
sels on  the  high  seas,  to  its  public  vessels  and  their  prizes  in 
foreign  ports,  and,  in  certain  cases,  to  its  private  vessels  in 
foreign  ports;  5th.  To  all  controversies  respecting  personal 
rights  and  contracts,  or  injuries  to  the  person  or  property, 
when  the  person  resides  within  the  territory,  wherever  the 
cause  ef  action  may  have  originated.  In  this  class  of  contro- 
versies, the  judicial  power  may  or  may  not  be  exercised, 
according  as  is  provided  by  municipal  law.  This  general 
principle  is  entirely  independent  of  the  rule  of  the  decision 
which  is  to  govern  the  tribunal. 

With  respect  to  criminal  matters,  the  judicial  power  of  the 
state  extends,  with  certain  qualifications:  Ist.  To  the  punish- 
ment of  all  ofienses  against  its  municipal  laws,  by  whomso- 
ever concimitted,  within  its  territory;  2d.  To  the  punish- 
ment of  all  such  offenses,  by  whomsoever  committed,  on 
board  its  public  or  private  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  and  on 
board  its  public  vessels,  and,  in  some  cases,  on  bo^o'd  its  mer- 
chant vessels  in  foreign  ports ;  8d.  To  the  punishment  of  all 
sueh  iiffeases  by  its  owa  sultl^cts,  wheresoever  committed; 
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4tli.  To  the  punishment  of  piracy,  and  other  offenses  against 
the  law  of  nations,  by  whomsoever  and  wheresoever  com- 
mitted. ( Wheaion,  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §§  1-13 ;  Phil- 
limorej  On  Int.  Law,  part  3,  chs.  18,  19,  20;  Story^  Conflict  of 
LawSy  §  630-583 ;  Henry ^  Foreign  LaWj  chs.  8,  et  seq. ;  Habe- 
ruSj  PraeleciioneSy  lib.  1,  tit.  3;  Bowyer^  Universal  Public  Law^ 
chs.  16,  17 ;  Cashing,  Opinions  U.  S.  Atty's  Genl.,  vol.  8,  p. 
73;  Piquelme,  Derecho  Intemacionaly  tomo  1,  pp.  243-245; 
Gardner^  Institutes,  pp.  1-37.) 

§  28.  The  power  of  a  state  over  the  person  of  the  party 
guilty  of,  or  charged  with,  criminal  offenses,  is  necessarily 
limited  to  the  extent  of  its  own  territory,  or  to  the  high  seas 
which  is  the  common  territory  of  all,  or  to  its  vessels  in  for- 
eign ports ;  for  no  sovereign  state  is  bound,  unless  by  special 
compact,  to  deliver  up  persons,  whether  its  own  subjects  or 
foreigners,  charged  with,  or  convicted  of,  crimes  und^r  the 
laws  of  another  country,  upon  the  demand  of  a  foreign  state 
or  its  officers.  The  extradition  of  persons  charged  with,  or 
convicted  of,  criminal  offenses  affecting  the  general  peace  and 
happiness  of  society,  is  voluntarily  practised  by  most  states, 
where  there  are  no  special  compacts,  as  a  matter  of  general 
convenience  and  comity.  Some  distinguished  jurists  have 
treated  this  question  as  a  matter  of  strict  right,  and  as  consti- 
tuting a  part  of  the  law  and  usage  of  nations.  Others,  equally 
distinguished,  explicitly  deny  it  as  a  matter  of  right.  The 
weight  of  authority  is  in  favor  of  regarding  it  as  a  matter  of 
comity,  rather  than  of  strict  right,  under  the  rules  of  interna- 
tional law  as  universally  received  and  established  among  civi- 
lized nations.  If  it  be  regarded  as  a  right  at  all,  it  is  one  of 
those  imperfect  rights  which  cannot  be  enforced,  as  the  obli- 
gation on  the  other  party  is  also  imperfect,  and  not  univer- 
sally, even  if  generally,  admitted.  {Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac 
Pac,  lib,  2,  cap.  11,  §§  3-5 ;  Wheaton,  JElem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2, 
ch.  2,  §  13 ;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §§  349,  et  seq. ; 
Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  35-38 ;  Story,  Covflict  of 
Laws,  §§  626-628 ;  Burlamaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens, 
tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  3 ;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  6, 
§§76,  77;  Butherforlh,  Institutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §12;  Martens, 
Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  91-101 ;  Kluber,  Droit  des  GenSy 
pt.  2,  tit  1,  ch.  2,  §  66 ;  Foelix,  Droit  Int.  Privi,  liv.  1,  tit  9, 
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ch.  7 ;  Massif  Droit  Commercial^  tome  2,  §  44 ;  BotcyeTy  Uni- 
versal Public  Law,  ch.  17 ;  Cashing^  Opinions  U.  S.  Atty's  GenLj 
vol.  8,  p.  73 ;  Riqiidme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  tit.  2,  cap.  5.) 

§  29.  A  criminal  sentence,  pronounced  under  the  munici- 
pal law  of  one  state,  can  have  no  legal  effect  in  another. 
If  it  be  a  conviction,  it  cannot  be  executed  without  the  limits 
of  the  state  in  which  it  is  pronounced ;  and  if  such  conviction 
be  attended  with  civil  disqualifications  in  the  country  where 
pronouned,  these  disqualifications  do  not  follow  the  offender 
into  another  independent  state.    In  the  words  of  Martens,  "  a 
sentence  which  attacks  the  honor,  rights,  or  property  of  a  crimi- 
nal, cannot  extend  beyond  the  courts  of  the  territory  of  the 
sovereign  who  has  pronounced  it,  so  that  he  who  has  been 
declared  infamous,  is  infamous  in  fact  but  not  in  law.    And 
the  confiscation  of  his  property  cannot  effect  his  property 
situate  in  a  foreign  country.     To  deprive  him  of  his  honor 
and  property,  judicially,  there  also,  would  be  to  punish  him 
a  second  time  for  the  same  offense."     It  follows,  from  this 
well  established  principle,  that  if  a  delinquent  should  fly 
from  one  jurisdiction  to  another,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  milder  punishment,  or  an  acquittal  in  the  tribunals  of  the 
country  where  he  should  take  refuge,  such  sentence  would 
be  a  nullity,  and  of  no  avail  to  protect  him  against  a  prosecu- 
tion in  the  state  to  which  he  owed  allegiance,  or  in  which 
the  crime  was  committed.    But  a  conviction  or  acquittal,  in 
the  state  where  the  offense  was  committed,  or  to  which  he 
owed  allegiance,  would,  of  course,  be  an  effectual  bar  to  a 
prosecation  in  any  other  state.    ( Wheatonj  Elm.  Int.  Law,  pt. 
2,  ch.  2,  §  14 ;  Martens,  Precis  da  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  86,  94, 
104 ;  Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens  Mod.,  pt.  2,  tit.  1,  ch.  2,  §§  64, 
65 ;  FaeliXf  Droit  Int.  Privi,  §  665  ;  Bowyer,  Universal  Public 
Law,  ch.  17 ;   Westlake,  Private  Int.  Law,  ch.  11 ;  Riquelme, 
Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  tit.  2,  cap.  3.) 

§  80.  The  conclusiveness  of  foreign  sentences  and  judg- 
ments, where  they  are  drawn  in  question  in  the  tribunals  of 
another  state,  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  action,  and 
the  usage  of  the  different  nations,  and  the  special  compacts 
between  them.  In  personal  actions,  res  adjudicata,  in  one 
country,  can  have,  per  se,  no  effect  in  another.  The  effect 
attached  to  a  foreign  judgment  is  different  in  different  coun- 
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tries.  In  Englifili  and  Ameriean  coortSi  ft  foreign  jadgment 
is  'prima  fade  evidence  where  the  party  claiming  the  benefit 
of  it  applies  to  have  it  enforced,  and  it  lies  on  the  defendant 
to  impeach  the  justice  of  it,  or  to  show  that  it  waa  irregularly 
obtained.  If  thia  is  not  shown,  it  is  received  as  evidence  of 
a  debt;  but  if  it  appears,  from  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
upon  which  the  original  judgment  was  founded,  that  it  was 
unjustly  or  fraudulently  obtained,  or  resulted  from  false 
premises,  or  a  palpable  mistake  of  the  law  applicable  to  the 
case,  it  will  not  be  enforced.  In  France,  the  operation  of 
a  foreign  judgment  is  restrained  within  still  narrower  limits. 
As  between  different  states,  united  together  into  a  composite 
state  or  federal  union,  the  organic  constitution,  or  municipal 
law,  will  determine  the  degree  of  credit  and  effect  which  a 
judgment  obtained  in  one  shall  have  in  the  other  states. 
Thus,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  a  judgment  in  one 
state  has,  in  all  the  others,  the  conclusive  effect  of  a  domestic 
judgment.  {Kmi^  Com.  on  Am,  LaWy  vol.  2,  p.  119 ;  Whea^ 
toHj  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §  21;  Vatielj  Droit  des 
Gens,  liv.  2,  ch,  7,  §§  84,  85 ;  Martens^  Precis  du  Droit  des 
Gens,  §§  93-95 ;  Klub&r,  Droit  des  Gens,  §  59 ;  Foelix,  Droit 
Int.  Privi,  §§  293-311 ;  Frankland  v.  Mc  Gusty,  1  Knapp.  Hep., 
p.  274;  Becquet  v.  McCarty,  3  Bam.  and  Ad.  Rep.,  p.  951; 
Mills  Y.  Duryee,  7  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  481 ;  Hampton  v.  Mc  Connelly 
8  Wheaion  Rep.,  p.  234 ;  Massi,  Droit  Commercial,  tome  2,  §§ 
298-325 ;  Boioyer,  Universal  Public  Law,  chs.  17, 21 ;  Riquelme^ 
Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  tit.  1,  cap.  9 ;  Wesilake,  Private  InU 
Law,  ch.  12 ;  Gardner,  Institutes,  p.  146.) 

§  31.  Foreign  judgments,  or  sentences  of  a  court  of  com* 
petent  jurisdiction,  proceeding  in  rem,  such  as  the  sentences 
of  prize  courts,  courts  of  admiralty,  and  revenue  courts,  are 
conclusive  as  to  the  proprietory  interest  in,  or  title  to,  the 
thing  in  question,  wherever  the  same  comes  incidentally  in 
controversy  in  the  tribunals  of  another  state.  "  Whatever 
doubts  may  exist,"  says  Wheaton,  ''as  to  the  conclusiveness 
of  foreign  sentences,  in  respect  of  facts  collaterally  involved 
in  the  judgment,  the  peace  of  the  civilized  world,  and  the 
general  security  and  convenience  of  commerce,  obviously 
require  that  full  and  complete  effect  should  be  given  to  such 
sentences,  wherever  the  title  to  the  specific  property,  which 
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has  been  once  determined  in  a  competent  tribunal,  is  again 
drawn  in  question  in  any  other  court  or  country."  (  Wheat<m^ 
Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  cb.  2,  §  18 ;  Vatid,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv. 
2,  ch.  7,  §§  84,  86 ;  Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §§  585,  591-593 ; 
Crcudson  v.  Leonard,  4  Oranch.  Rep,,  p.  484.;  Gilston  v.  Soyt, 
8  W?iedt  Rep.,  p.  246;  Duchess  of  Kingston  case,  11  HoweWs 
State  Trials,  p.  261 ;  Massi,  Droit  Commercial,  tome  2,  §§  298- 
325.) 

§32.   If  a  foreign  court  exercises  a  jurisdiction  which, 
according  to  the  law  of  nations,  its  sovereign  could  not  confer 
upon  it,  its  sentence  or  judgment  is  not  available  in  the 
courts  of  any  other  state,  and  the  courts  in  which  such  judg- 
ment is  brought  in  controversy  will  determine  the  question 
of  jurisdiction  for  themselves ;  but  so  far  as  its  jurisdiction 
depends  upon  municipal  law,  or  its  proceedings  are  governed 
by  municipal  rules,  it  is  the  exclusive  judge  of  its  own  juris- 
diction and  of  the  regularity  of  its  own  proceedings,  and  its 
decision  on  these  points  binds  the  world.     "  Of  its  own  juris- 
diction," says  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  "50  far  as  depends  on 
municipal  ndes,  the  court  of  a  foreign  nation  must  judge,  and 
its  decision  must  be  respected."    If  the  proceedings  are 
"  merely  irregular,  the  courts  of  the  country  pronouncing  the 
sentence  were  the  exclusive  judges  of  that  irregularity,  and 
their  decision  binds  the  world."     Thus,  if  the  court  of  one 
country  condemn  a  vessel  as  a  prize  under  the  law  of  nations, 
and  the  sentence  is  brought  in  controversy  in  the  court  of 
another  state,  the  latter  may  examine  into,  not  only  the 
"authority  of  the  former  to  act  as  a  prize  court,"  but  also 
"whether  the  vessel  condemned  was  in  a  situation  to  subject 
her  to  the  jurisdiction  of  that  court."    But  "  if  the  matter  in 
controversy  is  land,  or  other  immovable  property,  the  judg- 
ment pronounced  in  the  forum  rei  sitae,  is  held  of  universal 
obligation,  as  to  all  the  matters  of  right  and  title  which  it 
professes  to  decide  in  relation  thereto.    And  this  results  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  for  no  other  court  can  have  a 
competent  jurisdiction  to  inquire  into  or  settle  such  right  or 
title.    By  the  general  consent  of  nations,  therefore,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  forum  rei  sitae,  is  held  absolutely  conclusive. 
ImmobHia  gus  jurisdicUoms  esse  reputantur,  uhi  sita  sunt.    And 
the  flame  principle  is  applied  to  all  other  cases  of  proceeding, 
12 
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m  renij  as  to  movable  property,  within  the  jurisdictioii  of  the 
court  pronouncing  the  judgment.  Whatever  it  settles  aa  to 
the  right  or  title,  or  whatever  disposition  it  makes  of  the 
property  by  sale,  revendication,  transfer,  or  other  act,  will 
be  held  valid  in  every  other  country,  where  the  same  question 
comes,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  judgment  before  any  other 
tribunal."  {Story,  Cmflict  of  Laxos,  §§  584^592 ;  Vaitel,  DroU 
des  Gens  J  lib.  2,  ch.  7,  §§  84, 85 ;  Hose  v.  Hmely,  4  Cranch.  Bep.j 
pp.  241,  et  seq. ;  BoullenoiSy  Traiti  des  LoiSj  tome  1,  pp.  618- 
623 ;  Oroudson  v.  Le<mard,  4  Oranch.  Rep.,  p.  434 ;  Williams 
V.  Armroyd,  7  Oranch.  Rep.,  p.  423 ;  Grant  v.  McLachlin,  4 
Johns.  Rep.,  p.  34.) 

§  33.  As  a  general  rule,  courts  do  not  take  judicial  notice 
of  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country,  but  they  must  be  proved, 
not  as  facts  to  the  jury,  but  as  facts  to  the  court     The  court, 
therefore,  decides  what  is  the  proper  evidence  of  such  laws, 
and  of  their  applicability  to  the  case  in  hand.     The  manner 
of  proof  must  vary,  according  to  circumstances.     The  gene- 
ral principle  is,  tiiat  the  best  proof  shall  be  required  which 
the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of.     But  to  require  such  proof 
of  the  laws  of  a  foreign  state  as  its  institutions  and  usages  do 
not  admit  of,  would  be  unjust  and  unreasonable.     The  usual 
modes  of  authenticating  the  written  laws  of  a  foreign  country 
are,  by  an  exemplification  of  a  copy  under  the  great  seal  of 
the  state,  or  by  a  certificate  of  some  duly  authorized  officer, 
which  certificate  must  be  duly  authenticated,  or  by  a  copy 
proved  to  be  a  true  copy.     Some  states  do  not  use  any  great 
seal  for  such  purposes,  but  copies  of  the  laws,  decrees,  and 
orders  are  certified  to  by  the  minister,  with  his  signature  and 
rubric,  or  signature  alone,  under  whose  care  the  archives 
are  kept.    In  others,  there  is  a  particular  officer  appointed 
as  keeper  of  the  archives,  and  who  is  authorized  to  authen- 
ticate copies  thereof.    The  rule  of  evidence  must  therefore 
vaiy  with  the  institutions  and  usages  of  the  country  whose 
written  laws  are  to  be  proved.      "Bufc  foreign  unwritten 
laws,  customs,  and  usages,"  says  Story,  "  may  be  proved,  and 
indeed  must  ordinarily  be  proved,  by  parol  evidence.     The 
usual  course  is,  to  make  such  proof  by  the  testimony  of  com- 
petent witnesses,  instructed  in  the  law,  under  oath.     Some- 
times, however,  certificates  of  persons  in  high  authority  have 
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been  allowed  as  evidence."  These  questions  of  evidence  are 
genemlly  determined  by  the  municipal  laws  of  the  place 
where  the  foreign  law  is  to  be  proved.  {Story ^  Canflki  of 
Laws,  §§  637-643 ;  Gardner^  InstitateSy  p.  142,  etc. ;  Church  v. 
Hubbari,  2  Cranch.  Hep.,  p.  238 ;  In  Be  Dormy,  3  Hogg.  Rep., 
p.  467-469 ;  Mostyn  v.  Fabrigas,  Goivper  Hep.,  p.  174 ;  Lincoln 
V.  Satiel,  6  Wendell  Hep.,  p.  475.) 

§  34.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  proof  of  contracts,  instru- 
ments, and  other  acts  made  or  done  in  one  country,  and  offered 
in  evidence  in  another.  In  some  cases,  it  is  sufficient  to  prove 
them  in  the  manner  and  by  the  solemnities  and  proofs  which 
are  deemed  sufficient  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  they  are 
executed ;  und,  in  others,  they  are  required  to  be  proved  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  action  or  other  judicial 
proceeding  is  instituted.  On  this  subject,  the  law  and  practise 
of  different  states  differ,  as  also  the  opinions  of  publicists. 
"There  are  very  few  traces  to  be  found  in* the  reports  of  the 
common  law,"  says  Story,  "of  any  established  doctrines  on 
this  subject."  Where  such  instruments  and  acts  can  be 
proved  according  to  the  lex  fori,  such  proofs  are  usually 
required,  bat  if  such  evidence  cannot  be  produced,  and  there 
is  no  municipal  law  to  the  contrary,  evidence  deemed  com- 
petent in  the  place  where  the  instruments  were  executed,  is 
usually  admitted  in  the  place  where  the  proceeding  is  insti- 
tuted. Thus,  in  Scotland,  if  the  law  of  the  foreign  country 
allows  the  payment  of  a  debt  constituted  by  writing  to  be 
proved  by  parol,  such  proof  is  allowed,  although,  if  the  con- 
tract had  been  so  made  in  Scotland,  it  would  not  be  extin- 
guished by  such  evidence.  In  France,  proof  is  admitted  by 
parol  of  a  debt  contracted  in  England,  although  such  proof 
was  not  admissible  in  such  a  contract  made  in  France.  (  Voet, 
Ik  Stat,  eh.  2,  No.  9,  §  5 ;  St(yry,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §§  629, 636 ; 
Erskine,  Institutes,  b.  3,  tit.  2,  §§  39,  40 ;  Starkie,  On  Evidence, 
pt-  2,  §§  130-131;  Trasher  v.  Everhart,  3  CHR.  and  Johns. 
Rep.,  pp.  284,  242 ;  Cogswell  v.  Dolliver,  2  Mass.  Rep.,  p.  217 ; 
Mostyn  v.  Fabrigas,  Cowper  Rep.,  p.  174;  Massi,  Droit  Commer- 
eicd,  tome  2,  §§  326,  et  seq. ;  United  States  v.  Wiggins,  14  Peters. 
Rep.,  p.  347 ;  Owings  v.  Sull,  9  Peters.  Rep.,  p.  625 ;  United 
States  V.  Perchman,  7  Peters.  Rep.,  p.  85;  United  StaUs  v.  Ddes- 
pine,  12  Peters.  Rep.,  p.  655 ;  Graines  v.  Relf,  et  al.,  12  Howard 
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Rep.,  p.  622 ;  Houston  v.  Terry y  et  al.j  8  Texas  Rep.,  p.  392 ; 
Bowrridn  "^.SandbwrUy  5  Foster's  Rep.,  p.  118 ;  Mauri  v.  Heffer- 
man,  18  Johh^.  Rep.,  p.  72 ;  In  the  matter  of  Marianne  Cleri- 
cetti,  80  JBng.  Law  and  Eq.  Rep.,  p.  532 ;  Riguelme,  Derecho 
Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  tit.  1,  cap.  3;  Gardner,  Institutes,  pp.  Ill, 
120,  etc.) 

§  85.  Foreign  jadgments  are,  as  a  general  rule,  to  be  authen- 
ticated in  the  san-e  manner  as  other  instruments  and  docu- 
ments executed  in  another  country.  The  most  usual  mode 
of  proof  is  by  an  exemplification  under  the  great  seal,  but 
this  i6  by  no  means  the  only  one.  The  public  seal  of  a  for- 
eign sovereign  or  state,  affixed  to  a  judgment,  is  generally 
the  highest  and  most  convenient  evidence  of  its  authority. 
"  Courts  of  other  countries,"  says  Story,  "  will  judicially  take 
notice  of  such' public  seal,  which  is  therefore  considered  as 
proving  itself.  But  the  seal  of  a  foreign  court  does  not  prove 
itself,  and  therefore  must  be  established  as  such  by  compe- 
tent testimony.  There  is  an  exception  to  this  rule  in  favor 
of  courts  of  admiralty,  which,  being  courts  of  the  law  of 
nations,  the  courts  of  other  countries  will  judicially  take 
notice  of  their  seal,  without  positive  proof  of  its  authenticity." 
Chief  Justice  Marshal  has  laid  down  the  general  rule,  with 
respect  to  the  authentification  of  foreign  judgments,  and 
which  is  also  applicable  to  almost  all  foreign  documentary 
evidence,  as  follows :  "Foreign  judgments  are  authenticated, 
frst,  by  an  exemplification  under  the  great  seal ;  secondly^  by 
a  copy  proved  to  be  a  true  copy ;  thirdly,  by  a  certificate  of  an 
officer  authorized  by  law,  which  certificate  must  itself  be 
properly  authenticated.  These  are  the  usual,  and  appear  to 
be  the  most  proper,  if  not  the  only,  modes  of  verifying  for- 
eign judgments.  If  they  be  all  beyond  the  reach  of  the  party, 
other  testimony,  inferior  in  its  nature,  might  be  received.  *  *  But 
this  inferior  class  of  testimony  will  not  be  received  unless  it  be 
shown  that  there  was  some  insuperable  impediment  to  the  use 
of  either  of  these  modes,  for,  continues  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
"  the  court  cannot  presume  such  impediment  to  have  existed." 
There  are  numerous  cases  illustrating  the  application  of  these 
rules,  and  showing  the  admissibility  of  inferior  evidence 
where  the  original  documents  could  not  be  produced  by  the 
party,  and  where  there  were  insuperable  impediments  to  the 
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use  of  either  of  the  modes  of  proof  specified.  All  these  cases, 
however,  are  referable  to  the  general  principle,  that  the  party 
offering  documentary  evidence  must  produce  the  best  in  his 
power,  or  the  best  which,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
he  was  able  to  procure.  No  one  can  be  required  to  do  an 
impossibility,  nor  will  any  one  be  deprived  of  his  rights  for 
not  producing  what  is  beyond  his  reach.  (Story ^  Conftici  of 
LawSj  §  643 ;  Massif  Droit  Commercial^  tome  2,  §§  336,  et  seq. ; 
Siarkiej  On  EmdencCj  pt.  2,  §  92 ;  Phillips^  On  Evidence^  vol.  1, 
p.  432;  vol.  2,  pp.  183,  et  seq.;  Westlakey  Private  Int.  LaWj 
ch.  12;  Gardner,  Institutes,  p.  146;  Church  v.  Hutbart,  2 
Oranch.  Rep.,  p.  238 ;  Henry  v.  Adey,  8  East  Rep.,  p.  221 ; 
Andrews  v.  Herriott,  4  Cowen  Rep.,  p.  626,  note ;  Yeaton  v. 
Fry,  6  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  836 ;  Thompson  v.  Stewart,  8  Conn. 
Rep.,  p.  171 ;  Delafeld  v.  Hwrd,  8  Johns.  Rep.,  p.  810 ;  De  Sobry 
V.  De  Laistre,  2  Sdrr.  and  Johns.  Rep.,  p.  198 ;  Prichard  v. 
Bailey,  6  Foster's  Rep.,  p.  167 ;  Spavlding  v.  Vincent,  24  Ver- 
mont Rep.,  p.  604 ;  Coiten  v.  Underhill,  4  McLean  Rep.,  p.  199; 
Stewart  v.  Suxtmy,  28  Miss.  Rep.,  p.  502.) 
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§  1.  Another  essential  attribute  of  sovereignty  is  the  right 
of  legation  and  treaty.  Legation  consists  in  sending  diplomatic 
agents  to  other  states,  and  in  receiving  such  as  are  sent  by 
them.  This  right  of  an  independent  sovereign  state  to  send 
and  receive  diplomatic  agents,  is  regarded,  in  international 
law,  as  a  perfect  one ;  but  the  obligation  to  do  so  is  deemed 
imperfect^  for,  strictly  speaking,  no  state  can  be  compelled 
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either  to  send  or  to  receive  such  agents.  NeverflielesB, 
usage  and  comity  have  established  a  sort  of  reciprocal  duty 
in  this  respect.  The  maintenance  of  permanent  diplomatic 
missions  between  different  states  is  regarded  as  evidence  of  a 
mutual  desire  to  continue  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity. 
On  the  contrary,  a  refusal  to  establish  such  means  of  diplo- 
matic intercourse,  or  a  discontinuance  of  them  when  once 
established,  is,  in  most  cases,  regarded  as  an  indication  of 
unfriendly  feeling,  or,  at  least,  of  an  indisposition  to  cultivate 
amicable  relations.  This,  however,  will  depend  very  much 
upon  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  relations  between  the 
states,  and  their  ability  to  maintain  permanent  diplomatic 
missions.  If  two -states  be  so  situated  that  they  can  have 
very  little  commercial  or  political  intercourse,  such  missions 
would  be  unnecessary.  Moreover  the  smaller  states  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  bear  the  burthen  of  the  expense  of 
maintaining  them  with  all  other  states.  ( Wheaion^  Elm.  Int. 
LaWy  pt.  3,  ch.  1,  §  2 ;  Vattel^  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  4,  ch.  5, 
§§  65-66 ;  Heal,  Sentence  du  Gouvemement,  tome  5,  p.  140;  Bous- 
sely  Ceremonial  JDiplom.,  tome  2,  p.  481 ;  Riquebne,  Derecho 
Pub.  Int.y  lib.  2,  tit.  2,  cap.  Ad.  1 ;  Home,  On  Diplomacy,  sec. 
1>  §§  5>  6 ;  Wicquefort,  L' Ambdssadeur  et  ses  functUms,  liv.  1, 
ch.  3 ;  Rutherforth,  Institutes,  b.  3,  ch.  9,  §  20 ;  Martens,  Precis 
du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  186-190 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  6 ; 
PhiUimote,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §  114 ;  Ompteda,  Litteratur  Vol- 
kerrecht,  vol.  2,  p.  361 ;  Martens,  Guide  Diplomatique,  §  5 ;  Bow- 
yer.  Universal  Public  Law,  ch.  20 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemacionaly 
pt  3,  cap.  1,  §  2 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  200.) 

§  2.  How  far  the  rights  of  legation  belong  to  a  semi-sove- 
reign or  dependent  state,  must  depend  upon  its  relations  to 
the  superior  with  which  it  is  connected  or  under  whose  pro- 
tection it  is  placed.  Its  sovereignty  not  being  complete,  it 
may,  or  may  not  be,  entitled  to  a  right  incident  to  sove- 
reignty, according  to  the  nature  and  circumstance  of  the 
case.  Thns,  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, every  state  is  expressly  forbidden  from  entering,  with- 
out the  consent  of  congress,  into  any  agreement  or  com- 
pact with  another  state,  or  with  a 'foreign  power,  and 
their  original  power  of  sending  and  receiving  public  min- 
isters is  essentially  modified,  if  not  entirely  taken  away, 
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by  this  p«>hibition.  Under  the  constitution  of  the  Ger- 
man  Empire,  and  the  Germanic  Confederation,  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation,  and  of  the  former  United  Provinces  of 
the  low  countries,  the  right  of  legation  was  preserved  by  the 
princes  and  states  composing  these  unions.  ( Wheaicm^  Elm. 
Int.  LaWy  pt.  3,  ch.  1,  §  3 ;  Vattely  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  4,  ch-  5, 
§  60 ;  RlubeTj  Droit  des  Gens  Mod.,  pt.  2,  tit.  2,  ch.  3,  §  175  ;  Home, 
On  Diplomacy,  sec.  1 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  200 ;  Phil- 
limore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §  116 ;  Martens,  Ghiide  Diplomatique, 
§  5 ;  Riquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  tit.  2,  cap.  Ad.  1 ;  JSeKo, 
Derecho  Internacional,  pt.  3,  cap.  1,  §2;  Merlin,  Repertoire, 
verb.  Ministre  Public,  sec.  2,  §  6.) 

§  3.  Strictly  speaking,  every  state  has  the  exclusive  right 
to  determine  in  whom  its  sovereign  authority  is  vest^. 
Nevertheless,  in  case  of  a  revolution  or  civil  war,  foreign 
states  must,  of  necessity,  judge  for  themselves  whether  they 
will  continue  their  accustomed  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
former  government,  or  commence  them  with  the  revolution- 
ary party.  This  is  sometimes  a  question  of  great  delicacy, 
and  in  order  to  avoid  any  positive  decision  of  it,  diplomatic 
intercourse  is  either  entirely  suspended  until  the  final  termi- 
nation of  the  contest,  or  is  partially  kept  up  by  means  of  dip- 
lomatic agents,  of  special  and  limited  authority,  who  are  not 
vested  with  full  ministerial  powers,  nor  entitled  to  diplomatic 
honors.  But  where  the  accustomed  diplomatic  relations  are 
to  be  maintained,  the  safest  and  least  objectionable  rule  is, 
to  continue  them  with  the  de  facto  government,  whatever  that 
may  be,  because,  for  the  time  being,  that  may  properly  be 
regarded  as  representing  the  sovereignty  of  the  state.  (Bella, 
Derecho  Internacional,  pt.  3,  cap.  1,  §  2  ;  Wheaton,  Elem.  Ird. 
Law,  pt.  3,  ch.  1,  §  4 ;:  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  4, 
§  66 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  79-82 ;  Merlin, 
Repertoire,  verb.  MinsL  Pub.,  sec.  2,  §  6  ;  Martens,  Guide  Diplo- 
matique, §  5.) 

§  4.  As  a  state  is  not  under  a  perfect  obligation  to  receive 
diplomatic  agents  from  another,  it  may  refuse  to  receive  any 
particular  individual,  either  on  the  ground  of  personal  char- 
acter, or  of  the  authority  conferred  upon  him.  Thus,  in 
France,  where  the  legates  or  nuncios  of  the  Pope  weire  the 
bearers  of  powers  which  were  deemed  incompatible  with  the 
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coQBtitatioQ  and  laws  of  the  Btate,  it  was  deemed  proper  to 
refose  to  receive  such  agents  until  their  powers  were  reduced 
to  reaaoi^able  limits.    Again,  the  reeeption  of  a  foreign  diplo- 
matic agent  has  sometime  heen  refused  on  the  ground  of 
personal  character,  or  known  hostility  to  the  sovereign,  or 
the  state  to  which  he  is  sent.    Indeed,  the  sending  of  a  per- 
son in  a  diplomatic  capacity,  who  is  known  to  be  odious  or 
objectionable  to  the  court  to  which  he  is  accredited,  if  not  a 
direct  insult,  is  certainly  far   from  being  an  evidence  of 
friendly  intentions,  or  of  a  desire  to  maintain  friendly  relar 
tions.    But  when  a  diplomatic  agent  is  once  received,^  he  is 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges,  immunities,  and  honors  annexed 
by  the  law  of  nations  to  his  public  -chaj^acter,  except  where^ 
modified  by  special  conditions  attached  to  his  reception* 
( IMmtm,  JSlem.  InL  Law^  pt.  3,  ch*  1,  §§  4,  5 ;  Bynkerakoek^ 
de  Foro  Legai.y  cap.  11,  §  10;   HeffieVy  Droit  IifUernaiianal^ 
1 200 ;  MoseVy  Versuch,  b.  3,  p.  89 ;  Merlin^  Beperioirej  verb. 
Minister  Pub.,  sec.  3,  §  3 ;  Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  176,  187 ; 
Same,  On  Diplomacy,  sec.  1 ;  Heal,  Science  du  Gouvemement, 
tome  5,  p.  283 ;     WUdman^  Int.  Law,  voL  1,  pp.  88,  et  seq.) 

§6.  Some  governments  have  established,  as  a  fundamental 
nile  in  their  diplomatic  intercourse  with  other  states,  that 
they  will  not  receive  one  of  their  own  native  subjects  as  a 
minister  from  a  foreign  power;  others  again  refuse  to  receive 
one  of  their  own  subjects  in  any  diplomatic  capacity,  except 
on  condition  that  he  shall  be  amenable  to  the  local  laws  and 
local  jurisdiction.  Where  the  reception  is  refused,  it  is  proper 
that  the  motives  or  grounds  of  the  refusal  be  alleged ;  and 
where  conditions  are  annexed,  they  must  be  expressed  before 
or  at  the  time  of  the  reception,  for,  otherwise,  the  agent  is 
entitled  to  claim  the  fall  rights  and  honors  annexed  to  the 
office  which  he  iills.  There  are  no  tacit  or  implied  conditions 
in  such  receptions  whica  can  modify  or  limit  the  public  char- 
acter in  which  he  is  received,  and  with  which  he  was  accre- 
dited by  the  sovereign  state  which  sent  him,  {Wheatoriy 
Elera.  Ini.  Law,  pt.  3,  ch,  1,  §§4,  5 ;  WildmaUy  Int.  Law,  voL 
1,  ch.  3 ;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  ch.  3 ;  Martens,  Prcr 
''^  dii  Droit  des  Gens,  §  188 ;  Moser,  BeUrage,  etc.,  b.  3,  pp.  90, 
et  seq. ;  Garden^  De  Dtplomatie,  liv.  6,  §  2 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Inter- 
?w/207ia^  §  202 ;   Bpikerahoek,  De  Foro  LegaL,  cap.  11,  §  10 ; 
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Martens^  Manud  Diplamatiquey  §6;  Merlin^  Repertoire^  verb. 
Ministre  Pub.,  sec.  5,  §  7.) 

§  6.  The  question,  with  respect  to  what  department  of  the 
government  belongs  the  right  of  sending  and  receiving  diplo- 
matic agents,  depends  upon  the  municipal  constitution  of  the 
state.  In  monarchical  governments,  this  prerogative  usually 
resides  in  the  sovereign ;  in  republics,  it  is  generally  vested 
in  the  chief  executive,  or  in  the  President  and  his  counsel,  or 
the  senate,  conjointly.  In  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
President  alone  receives  a  foreign  minister,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  minister  to  a  foreign  court  is  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  In  monar- 
chical countries,  there  is  also  a  distinction  sometimes  made 
in  the  rank  of  the  representatives  of  a  foreign  state,  with 
respect  to  the  department  of  government  which  is  to  receive 
them,  those  of  the  highest  rank  being  received  by  the  sove- 
reign, and  those  of  a  lower  grade  by  the  secretary,  or  minister 
of  foreign  affairs.  But  this  subject  will  be  more  particularly 
discussed  in  another  place.  ( WheaUnij  Elem.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  3, 
ch.  1,  §§  7,  11,  12 ;  WUdrmn,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  ch.  3 ;  Vide 
postj  chs.  ix,  x;  PhilUmore^  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  ch.  2;  Home, 
On  Diplomacy,  sees.  1,  2;  Merlin,  Repertoire,  verb.  Minister 
Pub.  sec.  2,  §  1.) 

§  7.  Many  publicists  have  written  at  considerable  length  on 
the  art  of  diplomacy,  and  some  seem  to  have  based  their 
remarks  on  the  idea  that  a  peculiar  tact,  finesse,  or  talent  for 
deception,  not  required,  or  even  allowed,  in  other  professions, 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  successful  negotiation.  Indeed, 
in  the  diplomacy  of  the  middle  ages,  it  was  proclaimed,  as  a 
maxim  of  the  art,  that  ^^dissimulation  must  be  met  by  dissi- 
mulation, and  falsehood  by  falsehood,"  and,  at  even  later 
periods,  and  in  'the  most  refined  courts  of  Europe,  bribery, 
gallantry,  and  intrigue  were  regarded  as  the  most  effective 
arguments  in  the  discussion  of  diplomatic  questions.  But 
such  disreputable  means  of  negotiation  are  now  seldom 
resorted  to,  and  the  most  able  diplomatists  of  the  present  age 
are  men  as  much  distinguished  for  their  exalted  personal  ehar- 
acter  and  unimpeachable  integrity,  as  for  their  talents  and 
learning.  While  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  diplomacy, 
and  of  the  laws  regulating  the  international  rights  and  duties 
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of  states,  are  absolutely  indispensible  in  a  public  minister,  it 
maj  be  remarked,  that  good  manners  and  good  temper  seem 
peculiarly  necessary  in  an  officer  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  etiquette  of  polite  society  and  ceremonies  of  courts- 
[Heffier,  DroU  International.,  §§  228-233 ;  Flassan,  De  la  Diplch 
matiej  tome  1,  pp.  235,  246,  247  ;  MaichiaveUij  II  Principe,  dis- 
msi  2 ;  Mably,  Droit  des  Gens,  tome  1,  pp.  15,  et  seq. ;  Met- 
lin,  Bepertoire,  verb.  Minisire  Public,  sec.  8.) 

1 8.  The  right  of  a  state  to  negotiate  and  contract  public 
treaties  with  other  nations,  is,  like  the  right  of  legation,  a 
necessary  incident  to  its  soverieignty.     This  power  exists  in 
fall  vigor  in  every  state  which  has  not  parted  with  this  por- 
tion of  its  natural  sovereignty,  or  has  not  agreed  to  modify 
its  exercbe  by  some  compact  with  other  states.     Sovereign 
and  independent  states  are  sometimes  restricted  in  their 
power  to  make  new  treaties  by  the  conditions  of  alliances 
already  formed  with  others.     Such    limitation   affects  the 
ixercise  of  the  power  of  negotiating  treaties,   but  is   not 
regarded  as  a  modification  of  the  power  itself    But  if,  by 
alliance  or   otherwise,  a  state  has  parted  with  its  general 
power  to  negotiate  treaties  and  to  contract  obligations,  it  can 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  completely  sovereign  and  indepen- 
dent   It  has  lost  one  of  the  essential  attributes  of  sove- 
reignty.    ( Wheaton,  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  3,  ch.  2,  §  1 ;    Vaitel, 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  12,  §  155 ;    WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol. 

1,  ch.  3 ;    Vide  Ante,  chap,  iii ;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law  vol. 

2,  §  44 ;  Bowyer,  Universal  Public  Law,  ch.  20.) 

§  9.  Martens  admits  that,  in  theory,  every  sovereign  state 
has  a  right  to  form,  with  other  powers,  whatever  treaties  may 
appear  to  he  conducive  to  its  interests,  provided  such  treaties 
do  not  violate  the  equal  rights  of  others ;  but,  he  adds,  the 
general  practice  of  Europe  has  been  very  different,  many  of 
the  smaller  states,  nominally  sovereign  and  independent, 
being  forced,  against  their  will,  to  accede  to  treaties  in  the 
fonnation  of  which  they  were  not  even  consulted.  He  gives 
a  number  of  examples  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  statement 
There  are,  no  doubt,  numerous  instances  in  the  history  of 
Europe  where  the  well  established  principles  of  international 
law  have  been  violated,  and  many  states,  ruyminaOy  sovereign 
and  independent)  are  really  mere  dependencies  of  their  more 
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powerful  neighbors.  Bnt  these  exceptions  do  not  affect  the 
general  rule,  and  we  do  not  understand  them  to  be  stated 
by  Martens  with  any  such  object,  but  rather  as  instances  of 
the  abuse  of  power.  The  severe  criticisms  of  Pinhciro-Fer- 
reira  on  this  part  of  Martens'  work,  are  therefore  uncalled 
for,  if  not  unjust.  {Martens ^  Precis  du  Droit  des  GenSj  §  119; 
Pinheiro-Ferreiray  Notes  sur  Martens^  Ko.  68 ;  Martens^  SecueH 
des  TraitdSj  tome  5,  p.  222  ;  Vatid,  Droit  des  Gens^  liv.  2,  eh. 
12,  §  156 ;  WUdmanj  Int.  Law^  vol.  1,  ch.  3 ;  Homey  On  Diph- 
macy^  sec.  1,  §  5.) 

§  10.  The  right  of  semi-sovereign  and  dependent  states  to 
contract,  by  treaty,  is,  like  their  right  of  legatibn,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  their  connection  with,  or  dependence 
on  others.    We  have  already  shown  that  a  colony,  or  ordi- 
nary dependency,  is  a  part  of  a  state,  but  cannot  itself  be 
regarded  as  a  distinct  political  organization,  possessing  the 
essential  attributes  of  a  state ;  that  the  mere  fact  of  depend- 
ence, or  of  feudal  vassalage  and  the  payment  of  tribute,  or  of 
occasional  obedience,  or  of  habitual  influence,  does  not  des- 
troy, although  it  may  greatly  impair,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
states  so  situated.    We  have  also  shown  the  effects  of  a  pro- 
tectorate, of  a  confederation,  and  of  a  union,  upon  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  protected,  confederated,  and  united  states.    The 
powers  of  such  states  to  contract,  by  treaty,  will  necessarily 
depend  upon  the  character  of  the  relations  thus  formed  with 
others.     Thus,  the  sovereign  members  of  the  Germanic  con- 
federation, could  each  make  treaties  of  alliance  and  com- 
merce, not  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
^confederation ;  while  in  the  Swiss  confederation,  as  remod- 
eled by  the  federal  pact  of  1815,  the  diet,  consisting  of  one 
deputy  from  each  of  the  twenty-two  cantons,  had  the  exclu- 
sive power  of  concluding  treaties  of  peace,  alliance  and  com- 
merce with  foreign  powers.    Again,  the  several  states  con- 
stituting the  United  States  of  America,  are  expressly  pro- 
hibited by  the  federal  constitution  from  entering  into  any 
treaty,  agreement  or  compact  with  foreign  powers,  vrilthout 
the  consent  of  the  federal  congress.    A  foreign  power^  treat- 
ing with  a  semi-sovereign,  dependent  or  confederated  state,  is 
boand  to  know  how  f&r  such  state  is  capable  of  contracting 
obligations  by  treaty. '  If  it  contract  with  a  state  incapable 
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of  entering  into  snch  engagements,  the  treaty  is  neqessarily 
invalid.  {Heffter,  Droit  Intematiomly  §§  200,  et  seq. ;  Pando^ 
Lerecho  Intemaeianal^  pt  3,  cap.  1,  §  2  j  Sigwkney  Derecho  Pub, 
IfU,  lib.  1,  tit  1,  cap.  15 ;  Wheaton,  Mem.  Int.  LaWj  pt.  3,  ch. 
2,  §  1 ;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Geas,  liv.  2,  ch.  1?,  §  55 ;  Constitution 
of  the  United  States^  art.  1,  sec.  10 ;  JStory,  Com.  on  the  ConstitUr 
thUy  §§  1347,  et  seq.) 

§  11.  The  treaty-making  power  of  a  state  is  determined  by 
ita  own  constitution,  or  fundamental  law.  In  monarchical 
governments  it  is  usually  vested  in  the  reigning  sovereign, 
sometimes,  however,  subject  to  restrictions.  In  republics  it 
is  nsnally  vested  in  the  chief  executive,  either  alone  or  con- 
jointly with  a  council  or  senate.  By  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  President  has  power,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  to  make  treaties, 
provided  that  two-thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur.  This 
power  is  general,  and,  of  course,  embraces  all  sorts  of  treaties, 
for  peace  or  war.  The  President  has,  therefore,  no  power  to 
terminate  a  war  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  without  the  concurrence 
of  two-thirds  of  the  senators  present.  This,  however,  does 
not  prevent  his  entering  into  a  truce  with  any  enemy  for  the 
suspension  of  hostilities.  That  power  results  from  his  office 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States.  Military  conventions,  as  shown  hereafter,  form  a 
part  of  the  comm^rcia  belliy  and  do  not-  require  the  treaty- 
making  power  of  the  state,  either  for  their  negotiation  or 
ratification.  (  WAmton,  Elm.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  3,  ch.  2,  §  6 ;  Story ^ 
Om.  an  the  Constitutiony  §•  1502 ;  Kent^  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol. 
1,  pp.  284,  285 ;  Heffter^  Droit  International^  §§  81,  et  seq. ; 
BtUo^  Derecho  Intemacionaly  pt.  1,  cap.  9,  §  1 ;  Riquelme^  Dere- 
cho Pub.  Int.y  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  15.) 

§12.  The  question,  how  far,  under  the  positive  law  of 
nations,  ratification  by  the  state  in  whose  name  the  treaty 
is  made,  by  its  duly  authorized  minister  or  diplomatic  agent, 
famished  with  full  power,  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  the 
treaty,  was  at  one  time  the  subject  of  much  doubt  and  dis- 
engdion.  But  it  is  now  the  settled  usage  to  require  such  rati- 
licatioD,  even  where  this  pre-requisite  is  not  reserved  by  the 
^ress  terms  of  the  treaty  itself.  The  municipal  constitu- 
tion of  the  state  determines  in  whom  the.  power  of  ratifica- 
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cation  resides.  By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  ot 
America,  treaties  are  negotiated  and  concluded  under  the 
authority  of  the  President,  but  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate  is  essential  to  enable  him  to  pledge  the  national  faith, 
by  making  a  treaty  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  ( Wheaton, 
Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  3,  ch.  2,  §  5  ;  Vattel^  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2, 
ch.  12,  §  156  ;  Adair j  Mission  to  the  Court  of  Vienna^  p.  54 ; 
Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §48;  Kluber,  Droit  des 
Gens  Mod.,  §48;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §87;  Wildnian, 
Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  ch.  4 ;  Garden,  De  Diplomatie,  liv.  4,  sec.  1, 
§  1 ;  Eiquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  15.) 

§18.  There  are,  however,  certain  compacts  or  conven- 
tions relating  to  the  pacific  intercourse  of  belligerent  nations 
which  may  be  concluded,  not  in  virtue  of  any  special  autho- 
rity vested  by  the  state  in  its  agents,  but  in  the  exercise  of  a 
general  implied  power  incidental  to  their  official  stations. 
Such  as  the  official  acts  of  generals  and  admirals  suspending 
hostilities  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  commands, 
truces,  capitulations,  cartels  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners, 
special  licenses  to  trade,  ransom  of  captured  property,  etc. 
Such  compacts  do  not,  in  general,  require  the  ratification  of 
the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  unless  such  ratification  be 
expressly  reserved  in  the  act  itself.  These  will  be  more  par- 
ticularly discussed  in  another  place.  BeUo,  Derecho  Interna- 
cional,  pt.  1,  cap.  9,  §  4 ;  JVTieaton,  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  3,  ch, 
2,  §  3 ;  Groiius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac,  lib.  3,  cap.  22,  §§  6-8 ; 
Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  14,  §  207 ;  Poison,  Law  of 
Nations,  sec.  5 ;   Vide  Post,  chap,  xxvii.) 

§  14.  But  sometimes  compacts  or  engagements  of  this  kind 
are  made  by  officers  without  proper  authority,  or  exceeding 
the  limits  of  the  authority  under  which  they  purport  to  be 
made,  as,  for  example,  a  truce  for  the  suspension  of  arms 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  command  of  the  general  who  makes 
it.  Such  acts  are  called  sponsions,  and  must  be  confirmed  by 
express  or  tacit  ratification  to  make  them  binding.  The  for- 
mer is  given  in  positive  terms  and  with  the  usual  forms ;  the 
latter  is  implied,  from  the  fact  of  acting  under  the  agree- 
ment as  if  bound  by  its  stipulations.  Mere  silence  is  not 
sufficient,  though  good  faith  requires  that  the  party  who 
refuses  its  ratification,  should  notify  the  other  without  undue 
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delay;  and  if,  in  the  meantime,  the  ratifying  party,  acting 
in  good  faith  upon  the  supposition  of  the  due  authority  of 
the  agent,  should  have  totally  or  partially  performed  his  part 
of  the  agreement,  he  is  entitled  to  be  indemnified  or  replaced 
in  his  former  position.  (  Wheaton^  Elem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  3,  ch. 
2,  §4 ;  GroHuSj  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pae.^  lib.  2,  cap.  15,  §  6 ;  Vattel^ 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  14,  §§  209-212 ;  Butherfarih,  InsiU 
iuies,  h.  2,  ch.  9,  §  21 ;  Poison^  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  5 ;  Bello, 
Derecho  Intemacionaly  pt.  1,  cap.  9,  §  4 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Interna- 
tional, §  84.) 

§  15.  The  question  has  sometimes  been  discussed,  whether 
a  treaty,  duly  ratified,  is  obligatory  upon  the  contracting  par- 
ties, independently  of  the  auxiliary  legislation  necessary  to 
carry  it  into  complete  eftect.  This  will  depend,  in  a  measure, 
upon  the  limitations  upon  the  treaty-making  power  expressed 
in  the  constitution,  or  fundamental  laws  of  the  state.  A  gene- 
ral power  to  make  and  ratify  treaties,  necessarily  implies 
the  power  to  determine  the  terms  upon  which  they  shall  be 
made ;  but  the  municipal  constitution  of  a  state  may  have 
limited  this  power,  by  prohibiting  it  from  making  engage- 
ments of  a  certain  character,  without  the  joint  action  of  the 
legislative  department  of  the  government.  This  limitation, 
where  not  expressed  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  state, 
id  sometimes  necessarily  implied  in  the  distribution  of  pow- 
ers to  its  constitutional  authorities.  Commercial  treaties, 
for  example,  which  have  the  eflfect  to  change  the  existing 
laws  of  trade  and  navigation  of  the  contracting  parties,  may 
require  the  sanction  of  the  legislative  power  in  each  state  for 
their  execution.  In  such  cases  it  is  usual  to  stipulate  in  the 
treaty,  that  it  shall  not  be  binding  till  the  proper  laws  are 
passed  for  carrying  it  into  eflTect.  Thus,  the  commercial 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  was 
never  carried  into  efiect,  the  British  parliament  having 
rejected  the  bill  which  was  brought  in  for  the  purpose  of 
modifying  the  existing  laws  of  trade  and  navigation,  so  as  to 
adapt  them  to  the  stipulations  of  that  treaty.  6o,  also,  where 
an  appropriation  of  money  is  required  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  and  whicli  can  be  made  only  by  the  legislative  power, 
it  may  be  stipulated  in  the  treaty  itself  that  it  shall  be  held 
sabject  to  the  making  of  the  necessary  appropriation  for  that 
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purpose.  Bat  where  the  treaty  is  made,  and  ratified  by  com- 
petent authority,  with  no  express  or  implied  limitations  in 
the  treaty-making  power,  it  is  considered  obligatoiy  upon  the 
contracting  parties,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislative  power 
of  the  state  to  pass  the  laws,  and  to  make  the  appropriations 
necessary  to  carry  it  into  complete  eftect..  ( Wheatorij  Elenu 
Int.  LaWj  pt*  8,  ch.  2,  §  7 ;  GrotiuSy  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.y  lib. 
8,  cap.  20,  §  7 ;  Vaiiel,  Droit  des  Gens,  lib.  1,  ch.  20,  §  244 ; 
Kentj  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  164  ;  Lord  Mahjon,  Hist,  of 
England,  vol.  1,  p.  24.) 

§16.  By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  treaties 
made  and  ratified  by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  senate,  are  declared  to  be  "  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,"  and  it  seems  to  be  understood  that  congress  is 
bound  to  redeem  the  national  faith  thus  pledged,  and  to  pass 
the  laws  necessary  to  carry  their  stipulations  into  effect.  It 
is  true  that  their  execution  is  dependent  upon  such  auxiliary 
legislation,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  duty  of  every  depart- 
ment of  government  to  assist  in  performing  all  the  obliga- 
tions properly  incurred  by  the  whole  state.  This  question 
has  been  frequently  discussed  in  the  legislative  halls  of  con- 
gress. It  especially  came  under  the  consideration  of  the 
house  of  representatives  in  1796,  with  respect  to  the  treaty 
of  1794  with  Great  Britain ;  in  1816,  on  the  commercial  con- 
vention with  the  same  power ;  in  1842-8,  with  respect  to  the 
treaty  of  'W'ashington ;  and  in  1853-4,  with  respect  to  the 
convention  with  Mexico.  In  each  and  every  one  of  these 
cases  the  necessary  appropriations  were  made  for  carrying 
into  eftect  treaties  duly  entered  into  by  the  President  and 
the  senate.  If,  when  a  treaty,  duly  entered  into  by  the  Pres- 
ident, and  ratified  by  the  senate,  comes  before  the  house  of 
representatives,  that  body  were  to  proceed  to  discuss  and 
examine  it  as  an  act  of  ordinary  legislation,  and,  at  its  plea- 
sure, grant  or  refuse  the  requisite  appropriation  fi)r  carying 
it  into  eftect,  it  would  virtually  annul  the  present  constitu- 
tional provisions  with  respect  to  treaties,  and  make  that 
body  a  branch  of  the  treaty-making  power.  ( WheaUmy  Mem. 
Int.  LaWj  pt.  8,  ch.  2,  §  7 ;  Pinkney,  Life  of,  by  Wheaton,  pp. 
617-649 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  286 ;  Story,  On 
the  Cossiituiim,  §  1602.) 
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§  17.  That  the  omission  of  congress  to  pass  the  necessary 
acts  for  carrying  a  treaty  into  efiect,  would  be  no  answer  to 
a  foreign  government  for  the  non-fulfillment  of  treaty  stipu- 
lations, is  to  be  deduced  from  the  ground  taken  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  with  France,  when  the  legislative  power  of  the 
latter  state  refused  to  vote  the  moneys  required  by  the  con- 
vention of  1831,  by  which  indemnities  were  provided  for  the 
spoliatioa  on  American  commerce.  With  respect  to  this 
controversy,  Mr.  Wheaton  said :  ^^  If  either  government  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  auxiliary  legislative  measures  neces- 
sary, OD  the  part  of  the  other  state,  to  give  effect  to  the 
treaty.  The  nation  is  responsible  to  the  government  of  the 
other  nation  for  its  non-execution,  whether  the  failure  to 
fulfil  it  proceeds  from  the  omission  of  one  or  other  of  the 
departments  of  its  government  to  perform  its  duty  in  respect 
to  it.  The  omission  here  is  on  the  part  of  the  legislature, 
but  it  might  have  been  on  the  part  of  the  judicial  depart- 
ment The  court  of  cassation  might  have  refused  to  render 
some  judgment  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  treaty.  The 
king  cannot  compel  the  chambers,  neither  can  he  compel 
the  courts ;  but  the  nation  is  not  the  less  responsible  for  the 
breach  of  faith  thus  arising  out  of  the  discordant  action  of 
the  internal  machinery  of  its  constitution."  (  Wheatoiiy  JSlem. 
InL  LaWy  pt.  8,  ch.  2,  §  7,  note ;  President's  Message^  Dec, 
1834 ;  Anniuil  Register,  1834,  p.  361.) 

§  18.  This  case  is  broadly  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
convention  entered  into  between  Mr.  Bush,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  Mr.  Canning,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
in  1824,  with  respect  to  a  mutual  right  of  search  of  vessels 
suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade.  The  senate 
ratified  the  treaty,  with  an  amendment  exempting  the  coasts 
of  the  United  States  from  the  surveillance  of  the  cruisers  of  a 
foreign  power.  Mr.  Canning  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  as 
amended,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  the  senate  could  not 
introduce  any  change  into  a  treaty  negotiated  according  to 
the  President's  instructions.  It  will  probably  be  admitted, 
on  ull  hands,  at  the  present  day,  that  Mr.  Canning's  objection 
to  the  action  of  the  senate  was  without  foundation.  No  treaty 
is  binding  till  duly  ratified,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  know  that, 
by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  that  power  was  vested 
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In  tbe  aenate,  and  liie  exercise  of  tlie  power  so  vested  covld 
not  be  a  matter  of  complaint  by  a  foreign  state.  If,  as  in  the 
ease  of  Fiance,  in  1881,  the  convention  of  March  13th,  1824, 
had  been  dnly  ratiiied  by  the  treaty^^naking  pow^  of  the 
United  States,  and  either  the  executive,  legislative,  or  judicial 
bfanch  of  that  government  had  refused  or  neglected  to  take 
the  proper  measures  for  canying  it  into  effect,  Mr.  Canning 
would  have  had  good  cause  of  complaint  ( Webster ^  Off.  and 
Dip.  FaperSy  pref.,  pp.  18-19 ;  Ameriean  State  Pcq>erSy  1824 ; 
MohneSy  Annata  of  Amerkay  vol.  2,  pp.  506 ;  Lawrencey  On 
Visitation  and  Search,  p.  28 ;  Cong.  Doc.,  18  Oonff.,  2d  Sess.^ 
Doc.  No*  2;  Hansard,  Fori.  Dehaies,  {N.  S.)  vol.  11,  p.  1;  An- 
nual Begister^  18S4,  p.  119.) 

%  19.  How  far  auxiliary  legislation  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
into  effect  the  stiplations  of  treaties,  must  depend,  in  a  mea- 
sure, upon  the  particular  constitution  of  each  state.    The 
doctrine  of  the  British  constitution,  as  stated  by  Blackstone, 
is,  that  ^whatever  contracts  the  king  engages  in,  no  other 
power  in  the  kingdom  can  legally  delay,  resist,  or  annul/' 
Nevertheless,  the  treaty  binds  nobody  till  its  provisions  are 
enacted  by  law,  and  a  treaty  cannot  be  pleaded  in  the  courts 
against  an  act  of  parliament.    In  the  United  States,  the  con- 
stitution declares  a  treaty  to  be  "the  supreme  law  of  the  land/' 
It  is,  therefbre,  regarded  by  the  courts  as  equivalent  to  an  act 
of  congress,  wherever  it  operates  propria  vigore,  without  the 
necessity  of  legislative  provisions ;  and,  as  such,  all  concerned 
are  bound  to  obey  it,  and,  within  their  competence,  to  exe- 
cute it.    Any  law  conflicting  with  a  treaty  would  be  declared 
by  our  courts  as  unconstitutional.    But  when  the  terms  of 
the  stipulation  import  a  contattct,  and  either  of  the  parties 
engages  to  perform  a  particular  act,  the  treaty  addresses  itself 
to  the  political,  rather  than  the  judicial,  department  of  the 
government,  and  the  legislature  must  execute  the  contract, 
before  it  can  become  a  rule  for  the  court    Congress,  though 
it  cannot  be  compelled  by  any  other  branch  of  the  government 
to  pass  the  law  for  that  purpose,  is  bound,  by  the  highest  moral 
and  political  obligations,  so  to  do ;  and,  in  point  of  fiiuit,  it 
has  rarely  hesitated,  and  never  omitted,  to  do  its  dut^  in  this 
respeet    ( Wheatonj  Elem.  InL  Imd,  pt  8,  ch.  2,  §  7 ;  Keni^ 
Oom.  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  p»  285 ;  Foster,  et  al.,  v.  Nsdsan^  2 
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Pfkrs.  Mep,y  p.  814 ;  Vnked  SUxka  ▼•  ArredKmdaj  6  Feter$.  JBap.i 
735;  SlacksUme^  CtmimenUmes^  vol.  1,  p.  257;  PolaoUj  law 
of  iVU(m«,aec.  5.) 

$  20.  General  compacts  between  nationshave  been  variouBly 
divided  by  text-writers.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
dimons  is  into  persmal  and  reed  treaties ;  the  first  including 
only  treaties  of  mere  personal  alliance,  such  as  are  expressly 
made  with  a  view  to  the  person  of  the  reigning  sovereign  or 
his  fiunily,  and  the  latter  relating  only  to  the  things  of  which 
they  treat,  without  any  dependence  on  the  person  of  the  con> 
tracting  parties.  The  first  bind  the  state  during  the  existence 
of  die  persons  referred  to,  or  their  public  connection  with  the 
state,  but  expire  with  the  natural  life  or  public  authority  of 
those  who  contract  them,  while  the  latter  bind  the  contract- 
ing parties  independently  of  any  change  in  the  constitution 
or  ralers  of  the  state.  JReai  treaties  include  those  made  for  a 
determinate  time,  as  well  as  those  which  are,  from  their 
natare^  perpetual.  ( WheatoUj  Elem.  InL  Law^  pt  1,  ch.  2, 
§11;  pt  8,  ch.  2,  §10;  VaUel,  DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  12, 
S§  183-197;  PolscTiy  Law  of  Nationa^  sec.  5;  JSeKo,  Dereeho 
hiemadmudj  pt.  1,  cap.  9,  §  2 ;  Jffeffter^  DroU  IntemaUanalf 
§82;  Biqubdme^  Dereeho  Pub.  InL,  ^ib.  1,  tit  1,  cap.  15.) 

§21.  There  are  numerous  other  divisions  of  treaties  which 
have  been  made  with  respect  to  their  object  or  general  char- 
acter, as  equal  and  unequal  treaties ;  treaties  of  guaranty  and 
surety;  treaties  of  confederation  and  asaociaiian;  treaties  oftdU- 
(xnce  and  of  succor  and  subsidy  ;  treaties  of  eeasion,  of  botmda^ 
ri«,  of  Jriendship,  of  commerce,  etc.  The  character  and  dura- 
tion of  these  several  kinds  of  treaties  are  very  different.  It 
not  unfrequently  happens,  however,  that  the  same  treaty 
relates  to  various  things,  and  that  some  of  its  articles  are  per- 
petual, while  others  have  reference  only  to  past  transactions, 
or  are  for  a  temporary  object,  and  continue  only  for  a  deter- 
minate time.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  lo  distinguish  the 
character  of  the  engagements,  rather  than  the  nature  of  the 
things  to  which  they  relate.  Thus,  stipulations  with  respect 
U>  boQndaries,  cessiou  or  exchange  of  territory,  to  public 
debts,  to  the  tenure  of  property  by  each  others  subjects,  are 
permanent  in  their  nature,  and,  although  their  operation 
may,  in  some  cases,  be  suspended  during  war,  they  revive  on 
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the  return  of  peace,  unless  expressly  abrogated  or  altered, 
Other  stipulations  entirely  cease  on  the  declaration  of  war, 
and  require  a  new  treaty  to  revive  them.  But  this  subject 
will  be  more  particularly  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  the 
observance  and  interpretation  of  treaties.  We  shall  here 
point  out  only  some  prominent  distinctions  iii  the  general 
character  of  treaties.  ( W^ton,  Elem.  Int.  LaWj  pt  3,  ch.  2, 
§§  9,  10,  11 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  176 ;  Vaiid, 
Droit  des  Oens,  liv.  8,  ch.  10,  §  175 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit 
des  Gens,  §  58 ;  Betto,  Derecho  Intemadonal,  pt.  1,  cap.  2,  §  2 ; 
Beffier,  Droit  International,  §  99;  The  Society/,  etc.  v.  iVeir 
Haven,  8  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  464 ;  Sutton  v.  Sutton,  1  BusseU  and 
Mylne  jRep.,  p.  663.) 

§22.  Treaties  are  sometimes  divided  by  publicists  into 
equal  and  unequ^U.  Equal  treaties  are  where  the  contracting 
parties  promise  the  same  or  equivalent  things ;  and  unequal 
treaties,  are  where  the  things  promised  are  neither  the  same 
nor  equilably  proportioned.  These  different  classes  of 
engagements  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  bilateral  and  imi- 
lateral.  The  latter,  however,  are  more  properly  applied  to 
treaties  where  promises  are  made  by  only  one  party,  without 
any  corresponding  engagements,  either  equal  or  unequal,  by 
the  other.  Equal  and  unequal  treaties  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  equal  and  unequal  alliances,  the  latter  division  having 
reference  to  the  equality  or  difference  in  the  rank  or  dignity 
of  the  contracting  parties,  rather  than  the  character  of  the 
^i^g&g^nients  entered  into.  Thus,  in  treaties  of  alliance,  the 
treaty  may  be  equal,  and  the  alliance  very  unequal,  and  vice 
versa.  The  inequality  in  the  stipulations,  or  engagements 
of  a  treaty,  does  not,  in  general,  render  such  engagements 
any  the  less  binding  upon  the  contracting  parties.  ( Valiel, 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  12,  §§  172-176 ;  Beffter,  Droit  Inter- 
national, §§  88,  92 ;  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ojc  Pae.,  lib.  2,  cap. 
16,  §  10 ;  midman.  International  Law,  vol.  1,  p,  138 ;  Puffen- 
dorf,  Jur.  Nat.  et  Gent.,  lib.  8,  cap.  9,  §  6 ;  Heinecdus,  Elementa 
de  Jur.  et  Gent.,  lib.  2,  §§  207-211.) 

§  28.  Treaties  of  guarantee,  and  of  surety,  are  engagements 
by  which  a  state  promises  to  aid  another  against  any  inter- 
ruption of  certain  specified  rights,  such  as  boundaries,  terri- 
tory, conetitntion  or  form  of  government,  etc.     A  distinction 
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is  made  between  guaranty  and  surely ;  where  the  matter 
reiates  to  things  to  be  done  by  the  party  for  whom  the  obli- 
gation is  contracted,  the  surety  is  bound  to  make  good  the 
promise  in  default  of  the  principal,  while  the  guarantee  is 
only  obliged  to  use  his  best  endeavors  to  obtain  its  perform- 
ance irom  the  principal  himself.  How  far  a  state  may  legally 
contract  this  class  of  obligations,  must  depend  first,  upon  its 
own  constitution,  and  second,  upon  the  nature  of  the  stipu- 
lations with  respect  to  any  interference  with,  or  infringment 
of^  the  sovereign  rights  of  other  independent  states.  ( Whea^ 
ton,  Elem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  8,  ch.  2,  §  12 ;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens, 
liv.  2,  ch.  16,  §§236-239;  Kluber,  DroU  des  Qens  Mod., 
$§  157, 158 ;  MartenSy  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  63 ;  Flassani 
Hist,  de  la  Dip.,  tome  8,  p.  195 ;  PhMmore,  On  Int.  Law, 
^ol,  2,  §§  56,  et  seq.) 

§  24.  Treaties  of  confederation,  and  treaties  of  association^  not 
only  differ  from  treaties  of  general  alliance,  but  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  each  other.  Treaties  of  confederation 
are  usually  made  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  union,  more 
or  less  close,  in  reference  to  certain  specified  objects  with 
respect  to  internal  or  external  matters ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
Oerman  custom-house  confederation,  and  the  American 
colonial  confederation.  Treaties  of  association  are  usually 
made  for  the  purpose  of  war,  two  or  more  states  associating 
themselves  together  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  joint  ope- 
rations against  a  common  enemy.  Treaties  of  alliance  are, 
on  the  contrary,  usually  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mon security  and  general  defense,  but  without  reference  to 
any  particular  power,  or  to  any  special  event.  They  may, 
however,  in  certain  cases,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  amount 
to  a  warlike  association.  {Heffier,  Droit  International,  §§  91-93 ; 
Puffendorfy  de  Jur.  Nat.  et  Gent.,  lib.  5,  cap.  8,  §3 ;  Grotius, 
de  Jut.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  2,  cap.  12,  §  24 ;  Klvber,  Precis  du 
DroU  des  Gens,  §  129.) 

§  25.  Treaties  of  alliance  have  been  subdivided  into  differ^ 
ent  classes,  such  as  treaties  of  real  and  personal  alliance ;  of 
egml  and  unequal  alliance;  of  general  and  ^pedoZ  alliance ;  of 
defensive  and  offensive  ttUiance,  etc.  The  first  two  classes 
have  already  been  described.  Qeneral  and  special  alliances 
may  be  either  defensive  or  offensive,  or  both.    They,  how- 
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fever,  differ  from  each  other  in  their  character,  and  in  their 
efiects,  with  respect  to  the  c(mis  foederis^  in  the  event  of  a 
war  between  one  of  the  allies  and  a*  third  party.  General 
alUances  knust,  also,  be  distinguished  from  treaties  of  limited 
succor  and  subsidy.  The  latter  may  have  no  reference  to  an 
eventual  engagement  in  general  hostilities,  and  they  do  not 
necessarily  render  the  party  furnishing  them  the  enemy  of 
the  opposite  belligerent.  Treaties  of  alliance  may  expire  by 
their  own  limitation,  or  may  be  dissolved  by  the  consent  of 
the  contracting  parties,  or  by  a  declaration  of  war  between 
them.  ( Vattely  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  chs.  12, 18 ;  liv.  8,  ch. 
6 ;  Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  3,  ch.  2,  §§  18, 14 ;  WHdman, 
Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  ch.  4 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  1,  cap. 
9,  §  2 ;  Beffter,  Droit  International,  §§  82,  90.) 

§26.  Among  the  ancient  nations  treaties  were  sometimes 
entered  into,  by  which  the  parties  simply  stipulated  to  remain 
friends,  and  to  observe  toward  each  other  those  pacific  rela- 
tions which  international  law  now  impose  upon  all,  without 
the  formality  of  formal  engagements,  such  as  the  obligations 
to  render  justice,  to  accord  satisfaction  for  injuries,  etc.  These 
were  called  treaties  of  amity  or  frienaskip.  But,  in  modem 
times,  this  term  is  usually  applied  to  treaties  of  recognition^ 
which  have  for  their  object  the  admission  of  a  new  body 
politic  into  the  family  of  nations,  or  the  recognition  of  a  new 
title  assumed  by  a  state,  or  its  ruler,  already  recognized  as  sov- 
ereign and  independent.  ( Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch. 
12,  §171;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §92;  Wildman,  Int. 
Law,  vol.  1,  p.  138 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  1, 
ch.  5.) 

§27.  Treaties  of  commerce  are  those  which  regulate  the 
conditions  of  reciprocal  trade,  and  define  and  secure  the 
imperfect  rights  and  duties  of  commercial  intercourse.  It 
will  be  shown  hereafter  that  such  treaties  usually  terminate 
with  a  declaration  of  war  between  the  contracting  parties. 
Treaties  of  boundary  and  of  cession  are  usually  of  a  more  per- 
manent character.  What  particular  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment may  make  these  diffisrent  kinds  of  treaties,  and  how,  in 
general,  they  are  to  be  ratified,  when  they  become  obligatory, 
and  when  the  legislative  authority  is  requisite  to  cany  them 
into  effect,  will  depend  upon  the  constitution  or  political 
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oiganization  of  the  govemmentB  of  the  contracting  parties. 
The  proceedings  and  formalities  requisite  for  this  purpose  are 
not  only  difierent  in  different  states,  but  frequently  vary,  in  the 
same  state,  with  the  character  of  the  treaty  and  the  nature  of 
its  stipulations.  This  subject  will  be  more  particularly  dis- 
cussed in  other  chapters.  {^OrUiiany  DiphnuUie  de  la  Mer^  liv. 
1,  ch.  5 ;  HeffieTj  Droit  Intematianalj  §  92 ;  Mabbfy  Droit  Pub. 
de  rJSuropey  tome  2,  ch.  12 ;  Klubery  Droit  des  Gens  Mod.y 
§152.) 
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CHAPTER   IX. 


RIGHTS    AND  DUTIES  OF  PUBLIC   MINISTERS. 
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2  30.  Presentation  and  reception — 2  31.  His  passports  and  safe-conduct — 
2  32.  Passage  through  other  states — 2  33*  Termination  of  public  mis- 
sions— 2  3^*  By  death  of  minister — 2  3^*  ^7  ^^^  recall — 2  3^*  ^7  expira- 
tion of  term,  or  by  promotion — lZ*l,  By  change  of  government  —  2  38. 
Dismissal  of  a  public  minister — iZ9.  Duty  of  respect  to  local  authorities. 

§  1.  We  have  already  discussed,  under  the  head  of  legation 
and  treaty,  the  general  rights  and  duties  of  a  sovereign  state 
with  respect  to  its  diplomatic  intercourse  with  others ;  we 
will  now  consider  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  various  agents 
which  are  usually  employed  for  this  purpose.    As  has  already 
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been  remarked,  the  rights  of  public  ambassadors  were  known 
and  recognized  by  the  classic  nations  of  antiquity,  and  were, 
in  some  degree,  though  less  generally,  respected  during  the 
middle  ages.  The  increasing  interest  of  different  states,  in 
each  others  afiairs,  in  modem  times,  growing  out  of  more 
extensive  commercial  and  political  relations,  and  the  vast 
improvements  in  the  means  of  intercourse  between  the  citi- 
zens of  different  countries,  has  rendered  expedient  and  neces- 
aary  the  institution  of  resident  permanent  legations  at  each 
others  courts.  "There  is  no  circumstance,''  says  Wheaton, 
^*  which  marks  piore  distinctly  the  progress  of  modern  civili- 
zation, than  the  institution  of  permanent  diplomatic  missions 
between  different  states.'*  The  establishment  of  these  per- 
manent legations  is  generally  dated  from  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia, in  1648.  ( Wheaionj  Elem,  Inly  Law^  pt.  8,  ch.  1,  §  1 ; 
VaUd,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  4,  ch.  5,  §§  65-66;  Home,  On 
Diplomacy,  sec.  1 ;  Phillimore,  On  InL  Law,  vol.  2,  §§  148-161, 
211-218 ;  Ward,  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  vol.  2,  p.  418 ;  Heff^ 
ter,  Droit  International,  §  199 ;  Miruss,  Des  Eiirop.  Gesunds^ 
rhaftereeht,  §  89 ;  KlvJber,  Europ.  Volkerrecht,  ^  170 ;  Wildnum, 
InL  Law,  vol.  1,  ch.  8 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  International,  pt.  8,  cap. 
1,  §  1 ;  Hiquelme,  Derecho,  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  cap..  Ad.  1.) 

^2.  The  primitive  law  of  nations  made  no  distinction 
between  the  different  classes  of  public  ministers;  but  the 
increase  in  ^heir  number  and  duties,  in  modem  times,  has 
led  to  numerous  distinctions  in  the  name  and  rank  of  the 
different  public  agents,  as  well  as  in  the  rights  which  per- 
tain to  their  respective  offices.  The  distinctions  thus  intro- 
duced into  the  voluntary  law  of  nations,  by  the  modern  usages 
of  Europe  and  America,  have,  at  times,  for  the  want  of  exact 
definition,  become  the  source  of  serious  controversies ;  but 
this  usage,  as  modified  and  explained  by  conventions  and 
diplomatic  discussions,  has  at  last  established  a  more  uniform, 
though  not  entirely  definite,  rule  on  this  subject,  which  has 
become  incorporated  into  the  international  code,  as  a  law  by 
which  the  rights  and  duties  of  each  may  be  sufficiently  ascer- 
tained. ( Wheaton,  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  8,  ch.  1,  §  6 ;  Vattel, 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  4,  ch.  6.  §§  69,  et  seq. ;  Klvber,  Acten  des 
Webier  Omg.j  1814  and  1816 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des 
Gens,  §§  190,  et  seq. ;  Hiquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  cap. 
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Ad.  1 ;  Burlcanaquij  Droit  de  h  Nat.  et  des  Oens,  tome  5,  pt.  4, 
oh.  15 ;  Merlin.  Seperioire^  verb.  Minisire  Public^  sec.  1 ;  WHdr- 
main^  Int.  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  94 ;  Grotius^  de  Jur.  \BeL  ac  Pae.y 
lib.  2,  cap.  18.  §  10 ;  Bynkerahoekj  de  Faro  LegaL,  cap.  6 ; 
Zouch,  De  Leg.  del.  Jud.^  p.  139 ;  Wiequ^ort^  VArnbasBodeur  ei 
see  Functions,  lib.  1,  §§  818-^88.) 

§  3.  The  modern  classification,  as  adopted  by  the  congreas 
of  Vienna,  in  1815,  and  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1818,  and 
which,  with  little  variation,  has  been  subsequently  followed, 
is  based  on  tiie  power  and  authority  conferred  upon  <he  agent 
by  his  own  government  The  first  and  highest  rank  is  given 
to  those  who  rq>resent  the  sovereign  or  state  by  whom  they 
are  delegated ;  the  second  rank  to  envoys  not  invested  with 
the  representative  character,  but  who  are  sent  for  particular 
purposes,  and  have  conferred  on  them  special  powers ;  third, 
to  ministers  resident  at  a  foreign  court,  not  for  any  specified 
object,  but  performing  such  duties  and  exercising  such  pow- 
ers as  their  sovereigns  may  direct  or  confer  on  them ;  fourth, 
to  agents  of  a  rank  subordinate  to  ministers  charged  by  their 
own  governments  with  the  performance  of  certain  diploma- 
tic duties  in  a  foreign  country.  There  are,  also,  connected 
with  nearly  every  legation,  certain  secretaries,  attaches,  mes- 
sengers, etc.,  to  whom  the  usage  of  nations  has  given  certain 
privileges  and  exemptions,  while  in  a  foreign  state.  We 
shall  here  consider  these  public  officers  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, in  the  following  order:  first,  ambassadors;  second, 
envoys  and  ministers  plenipotentiary ;  third,  ministers  resi- 
dent ;  fourth,  charg^  d'aftaires ;  fifth,  secretaries  of  legation ; 
sixth,  attach^  and  the  families  of  ministers ;  seventh,  mes- 
sengers, courriers,  domestics,  servants,  etc.  {Heffter,  DroU 
International^  §§  201,  208;  WheaUmj  Flem.  IM.  Law,  pt  3,  oh. 
2,  S  6 ;  VaUd  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  4,  ch.  6,  §§  69,  et  seq. ;  Mar- 
tens.  Precis  da  DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  7,  ch.  8,  §  194 ;  Home,  On 
Diplomacy,  sec.  1,  §  11 ;  PhilUmore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §§  214, 
et  seq. ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  89 ;  Martens,  Gvide 
DiplomaOjiie,  §§  12,  et  seq. ;  Garden,  De  Diplomatie,  liv.  5, 
§§ 8-6 ;  ^€Qo,  jD^recAo /7i/er7uu?tona^  pt  8,  cap.  1,§4;  Bijuehne, 
Derecho,  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  cap.  Ad.,  1 ;  JUerlin,  Bq^toire,  nerb. 
Ministre  Public,  sec.  1 ;  Beal,  Science  du  Gouoememmt,  tome  6, 
pp.  83-60.) 
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§4.  Bvery  public  miniBter,  in  some  measure^  represedts 
the  state  or  sovereign  by  whom  he  is  sent,  as  an  agent  repre-  ' 
sents  his  constitnent;  bat  an  ambassador  is  considered  as 
peculiarly  representing  the  honor  and  dignity  of  his  prinoi- 
pal,  and,  if  the  represeatative  of  a  moDarchical  government, 
he  has  been  regarded  as  entitled  to  the  dignity  and  exact 
cereCDomal  of  one  representing  the  person  of  his  sovereign. 
The  terms  ordinary  and  extracyrdmary,  are  applied  to  desig- 
nate the  time  of  their  intended  residence  and  employment, 
whether  for  an  indeterminate  period,  or  only  for  a  particular 
or  extraordinary  occasion.  In  Europe,  the  right  of  sending 
ambassadors  is  considered  as  exclusively  confined  to  crowned 
heads,  to  the  great  republics,  and  to  other  states  entitled  to  '  2 
royal  honors*  Papal  legates,  or  nuncios,  at  catholic  courts  r 
are  usually  ranked  as  ambassadors.  "^  ( Wheaion^  Elem.  IrU. 
LaWy  pt  8,  ch.  1,  §  6 ;  Vattdy  Droit  des  GmSj  Uv.  4,  ch.  6, 
§§  70-79 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  DroU  des  Gens,  Uv.  7,  ch.  9,  §  192 ; 
Martens^  Quids  Diplomatique,  §§  9,  18;  Home,  On  Diplomacy, 
sec.  1,  §9;  PMUmore,  On  InL  Law,  vol.  2,  §§222,  etseq.; 
Merlin^  Jiepertoire,  verb.  Ministre  Public,  sec.  1 ;  Bdlo,  Derecho 
Ldemacional,  pt.  3,  cap.  1,  §4;  Heffier,  Droit  International, 
§§  201,  208,  220 ;  Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  InL,  lib.  2,  cap.  Ad. 
1 ;  Seal,  Science  du  Oouvemement,  tome  5,  p.  33.) 

§5.  Envoys,  and  other  public  ministers  not  invested  with 
the  peculiar  character  which  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
representing  generally  the  dignity  of  the  state  or  the  person 
of  the  sovereign,  come  next  in  rank  to  ambassadors.  They 
represent  their  principal  only  in  respect  to  the  particular 
business  committed  to  their  charge  at  the  court  to  which  they 
are  accredited.  They  are  variously  named,  as  envoys,  envoys 
extraordinary,  and  ministers  plenipotentiary,  and  internun- 
cios of  the  pope.  Mairtens  says :  ^'  A  distinction  is  made 
between  the  envoy  and  the  envoy  extraordinary,  and  between 
the  envoy  extraordinary  and  the  plenipotentiaiy.  But  these 
distinctions  have  no  influence  with  regard  to  precedence." 
{Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  196 ;  Riqudme,  Derecho 
Pub.  InL,  lib.  2,  caps.  Ad.,  1,  2 ;  Reed,  Science  du  Gouveme- 
meni,  tome  5,  p.  42 ;  WheaUm,  EUm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  8,  ch.  1, 
§6;  Home,  On  Diplomacy,  sec.  1,  §10;  PhiUmore,  On  Int. 
Law,  vol.  2,  §  219 ;   Martens,  Guide  D^kmatique,  §§8,  14 ; 
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Svgedom,  Discoura  stir  le  JRang.y  etc.y  §  7 ;  Grorden^  De  Dg>Uh 
matie^  liv.  5,  §§  8-6.) 

§  6.  In  the  third  class  are  included  ministers,  ministers  resi- 
dent, residents,  and  special  ministers  charged  with  a  particular 
business,  and  accredited  to  sovereigns.  Vattel  thus  distin- 
guishes between  a  minister  resident,  and  one  called  simply 
minister,  and  gives  us  the  origin  of  the  n  ame :  "  The  word  resi- 
dent formerly  only  related  to  the  continuance  of  the  minister's 
stay,  and  it  is  frequent  in  history  for  ambassadors  in  ordinary 
to  be  styled  only  residents.  But  since  the  establishment  of 
different  orders  of  ministers,  the  name  of 'resident  has  been 
limited  to  ministers  of  a  third  order,  to  the  character  of  which 
general  practise  has  annexed  a  lesser  degree  of  regard.  The 
resident  does  not  represent  the  prince's  person  in  his  dignity, 
but  only  his  affairs."  *  *  "Lastly,  a  custom  still  more 
modern  has  erected  a  new  kind  of  ministers,  without  any 
particular  determination  of  character.  These  are  called 
simply  minisierSy  to  indicate  that  they  are  invested  with  the 
general  quality  of  a  sovereign's  mandatories,  without  any 
particular  assignment  of  rank  and  character.  It  was  likewise 
the  punctilio  of  ceremony  which  gave  rise  to  this  novelty. 
Use  had  established  distinct  treatment  for  an  ambassador, 
an  envoy,  and  a  resident.  Difficulties  betwixt  ministers  of 
the  several  princes  often  arose  on  this  head,  and  especially 
about  rank.  In  order  to  avoid  all  contests  on  certain  critical 
occasions,  when  they  might  be  apprehended,  it  has  been 
judged  proper  to  send  ministers,  without  giving  them  any  of 
these  known  characters;  such  are  not  subjected  to  any  set- 
tled ceremony,  and  can  pretend  to  no  particular  treatment. 
The  minister  represents  his  master  in  a  vague,  and  indetermi- 
nate manner,  which  cannot  be  equal  to  the  first  degree,  and 
consequently  makes  no  difficulty  in  yielding  to  an  ambassa- 
dor. He  is  entitled  to  the  general  regard  of  a  person  of  con- 
fidence to  whom  the  sovereign  commits  the  care  of  his  affairs, 
and  he  has  all  the  rights  essential  to  the  character  of  a  public 
minister."  {Vatiely  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  4,  ch.  6,  §§73,  74; 
WheaUm,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  8,  ch.  1,  §  6 ;  Meal,  Science  du 
Gouvememeni,  tome  5,  p.  49 ;  Home,  On  Diplomacy,  sec.  1 
§  11 ;  Martens,  Guide  Diplomatique,  §  15 ;  Martens,  Precis  da 
Droit  des  Gens,  %  194 ;  Garden,  De  Diplomatie,  liv.  5,  §§  8-6 ; 
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HsffUTy  Drcii  International^  §  208 ;  Biqudmey  Derecho  Pub.  Int.^ 
lib.  2,  cap.  Ad.  1.) 

§  7.  Charg^  d'affitires,  near  the  courts  of  the  monarchical 
go^emments  of  Europe,  are  not  accredited  to  the  Bovereigusy 
but  to  the  ministers  of  foreign  affairs.  They  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  according  to  the  nature  and  object  of  their  appoint- 
ments, viz.,  charges  d'affaires  ad  hoc^  who  are  originally  sent 
and  accredited  by  their  governments  in  that  capacity,  and 
charg^  d'affiiires  par  interimj  who  are  substituted  in  the  place 
of  the  minister  of  their  respective  nations  during  his  absence. 
( Wheaian^  EUm.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  8,  ch.  1,  §  6 ;  Merlin^  Repertoire^ 
verb.  Ministre  PabUcy  sec.  1 ;  Webster ^  to  Am.  Chargi  d' Affaires 
at  Vienna^  June  8th,  1852 ;  Homey  On  Diplomacy y  sec.  1,  §  11 ; 
MaMardierey  Precis  du  Droit  des  GenSy  p.  830 ;  PhiUimorey  On 
InL  Law,  vol.  2,  §  220 ;  Kl^ery  DroU  des  Gens  Mod.,  §  182 ; 
Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  GenSy  §  194 ;  MartenSy  Guide  Diplo- 
maiiquey  §  15 ;  Gardetiy  De  Diplomatiey  liv.  5,  §§  8-6 ;  Hefftery 
Droit  Intemaiionaly  §  208 :  Pealy  Science  du  Gouverne/nenty  tome 
5,  p.  62.) 

§  8.  The  secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation  are  especially 
entitled,  as  official  persons,  to  the  privileges  of  the  diplomatic 
corps,  in  respect  to  their  exemption  from  local  jurisdiction. 
"  The  ambassador's  secretary,"  says  Vattel,  **  is  one  of  his 
domestics ;  but  the  secretary  of  the  embassy  has  his  commis- 
sion from  the  sovereign  himself,  which  makes  him  a  kind  of 
public  minister,  and  he,  in  himself,  is  protected  by  the  law 
of  nations,  and  enjoys  immunities  independent  of  the  ambas- 
sador, to  whose  orders  he  is  indeed  but  imperfectly  subjected, 
sometimes  not  at  all,  and  always  according  to  the  determina- 
tion of  their  common  master."  {VaXtely  Droit  des  GenSyliv. 
4,  ch.  9  §  122 ;  Wheaton.  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  8,  ch.  1,  §  16 ; 
GrotiuSy  de  Jur.  BeL  ac  Pac.y  lib.  2,  cap.  18,  §  18  ;  Bynkershoek, 
A  Faro  Legai.,  caps.  15,  20 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens, 
§§  201,  219 ;  FoeliXy  Droit  Intemaixmal  PrivL,  §  184 ;  Homey 
On  Diphmactfy  sec.  4,  §  84 ;  Garden,  De  Diplomatie,  liv.  5,  §  6 ; 
Heffier,  Droit  Intematianaly  §§  208  ;  BeUo,  Derecho  IntemacioncUy 
pt  3,  cap.  1,  §  4 ;  Biqudme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  caps.  Ad. 
1,  2 ;  Beat,  Science  du  Gouvemement,  tome  5,  p.  54.) 

§  9.  The  attaches,  and  the  wife  and  family  of  a  minister, 
participate  in  the  inviolability  attached  to  his  public  charac- 
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ter.  ^*  The  perBons  in  an  ambassador's  retinne,"  says  Yattel, 
"partake  of  his  inviolability;  his  independency  extends  to 
all  his  household ;  these  persons  are  so  connected  with  him, 
that  they  follow  his  fate.  They  depend  immediately  on  him 
only,  and  are  exempt  from  the  iarisdiction  of  the  eountiy, 
into  which  they  would  not  have  come,  but  with  this  reserve. 
The  ambassador  is  to  protect  them,  and  whenever  they  are 
insulted,  it  is  an  insult  to  himself.  «  ♦  *  ^^^  ambas- 
sador's consort  is  intimately  united  to  him,  and  more 
particularly  belongs  to  him  than  any  other  person  of  his 
household.  Accordingly,  she  shares  his  independency,  and 
inviolability ;  even  distinguished  honors  are  paid  her,  which 
in  some  measure  could  not  be  denied  her  without  affronting 
the  ambassador.  For  these,  most  courts  have  a  fixed  cere- 
monial. The  regard  due  to  the  ambassador,  communicates 
itself  likewise  to  his  children,  who  also  partake  of  his  immu- 
nities." This  question  will  be  further  considered  in  section 
thirty-five.  { Valid,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  4,  ch.  9,  §§  120, 121 ; 
Martens,  Precis,  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  219,  234 ;  Grotiiis^  de 
Jur.  Bel.  ae  Pac,,  lib.  2,  cap.  18,  §  8 ;  Foelix,  Droit  Interna^ 
tional  Privi,  §  184 ;  Home,  On  Diphmcbcy,  sec.  4,  §§  86,  36 ; 
Martens,  Guide  Diplomatique,  §§  48,  60;  Wiequefort,V  Ambassa" 
dewr  et  ses  Funcions,  liv.  1,  §  28 ;  Garden,  De  Diplomatie,  liv. 
5>  §§  S,  6 ;  Toucey,  Opinions  U.  S.  AWys  Genl,  vol.  6,  p.  69 ; 
He  f  ter,  Droit  International,  §  221 ;  JRiqudviie,  Derecho  Pub.  InU^ 
lib.  2,  cap.  Ad.,  1,  2 ;  Merlin,  Repertoire,  verb.  Ministre  Pub- 
lic, sec.  6.) 

§  10.  "  The  practice  of  nations,"  says  Wheaton,  "  has  also 
extended  the  inviolability  of  public  ministers  to  the  messen- 
gers and  couriers  sent  with  dispatches  to  or  from  the  lega- 
tions established  in  difierent  countries.  They  are  exempt 
from  every  species  of  visitation  and  search,  in  passing  through 
the  territories  of  those  powers  with  whom  their  own  govern- 
ment is  in  amity.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  this 
exemption,  they  must  be  provided  with  passports  from  their 
own  government,  attesting  their  official  character;  and,  in 
case  of  dispatches  sent  by  sea,  the  vessel,  or  aviso,  must  ako 
be  provided  with  a  commission  or  pass.  In  time  of  war,  a 
special  agreement,  by  means  of  a  cartel  or  flag  of  truce, 
with  passports,  not  only  from  their  own  government,  but 
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fiom  itB  enemy,  is  necesBary  for  the  purpose  of  secnring 
these  dispatch  yessels  from  interrnption,  as  between  the  bel- 
ligerent powers.  But  an  ambassador,  or  other  public  minis- 
ter, resident  in  a  neutral  country,  for  the  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  between  the  neutral  state 
and  his  own  govemmetlt,  has  a  right  freely  to  send  his  dis- 
patches in  a  neutral  vessel,  which  cannot  lawfully  be  inter- 
rupted by  the  cruisers  of  a  power  at  war  with  his  own  coun- 
try." On  this  subject  Vattel  very  justly  remarks :  "  Couriers 
sent  or  received  by  an  ambassador,  his  papers,  letters,  and 
dispatches,  all  essentially  belong  to  the  embassy,  and  are 
consequently  to  be  held  sacred ;  since,  if  they  were  not  res- 
pected, the  legitimate  objects  of  the  embassy  could  not  be 
attained,  nor  would  the  ambassador  be  able  to  discharge  his 
inactions  with  the  necessary  degree  of  security.  The  states- 
general  of  the  United  Provinces  decided,  whilst  the  president, 
Jeannin,  resided  with  them  as  ambassador  from  France,  that, 
to  open  the  letters  of  a  public  minister,  is  a  breach  of  the 
law  of  nations.  Other  instances  maybe  seen  in  Wicquefort. 
That  privilege,  however,  does  not,  on  certain  momentous 
occasions,  when  the  ambassador  himself  has  violated  the  law 
of  nations  by  forming  or  countenancing  plots  or  conspiracies 
against  the  state,  deprive  us  of  the  liberty  to  seize  his  papers 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  whole  secret  and  detecting 
his  accomplices ;  since,  in  such  an  emergency,  the  ambassa- 
dor himself  may  lawfully  be  arrested  and  interrogated.  An 
example  is  furnished  us  in  the  conduct  of  the  Boman  gov- 
ernment, who  seized  the  letters  which  a  treasonable  junto 
had  committed  to  the  hands  of  Tarquin's  ambassador.  {Homej 
On  Diplomacy^  sec.  4,  §  ST ;  WheaUm^  Elem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  8, 
ch.  1,  §  19  ;  VaM,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv,  4.  ch.  9,  §  128 ;  Mar- 
tow.  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  260 ;  The  CdroKne,  6  i2o6.  Bep., 
p.  466 ;  The  Atalania,  6  Rob.  Sep.,  p.  441 ;  Marietis,  Guide 
IXft/omatique^  §  51 ;  Heffkr,  Droit  International,  §  222 ;  i2^• 
Ttte^me,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  caps.  Ad.,  1,2;  Merlin,  Reper- 
toire, nerb.  Minisire  Public,  sec  6.) 

§11.  The  domestics  and  servants  of  a  minister  also  partici- 
pate in  the  inviolability  attached  to  his  public  character. 
"Did  not  the  domestics,"  says  Vattel,  "and  household  of  a 
foreign  minister  solely  depend  on  him,  it  is  known  how  very 
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easily  he  might  be  molested  and  disturbed  in  the  exercise  of 
his  functions/'  But  as  this  exemption  of  persons  of  this 
class  sometimes  leads  to  difficulties  with  the  local  police,  the 
municipal  laws  of  some  states,  and  the  usage  of  most  nations, 
now  require  an  official  list  of  the  domestic  servants  of  foreign 
ministers  to  be  communicated  to  the  secretary  or  minister 
of  foreign  affiiirs,  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  any  of  the  privi- 
leges or  exemptions  pertaining  to  them  by  virtue  of  their 
being  dependents  of  a  foreign  embassy  or  legation.  It  was 
at  one  time  contended  that  the  subjects  of  the  state  to  which 
a  public  minister  is  accredited,  do  not  participate  in  his 
rights  of  exterritoriality,  but  are  justiciable  by  the  tribunals 
of  their  country.  But  the  better  opinion  seems  to  be  that, 
although  such  state  may  very  properly  prohibit  its  subjects 
from  becoming  the  employes  or  servants  of  a  foreign  minis- 
ter, if  it  do  not  so  prohibit  them,  they  are,  while  so  employed, 
to  be  considered  without  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  minister  himself  can  aflS^rd 
no  ''  protection ;''  it  is  the  law  which  gives  a  public  charac- 
ter to  his  family,  domestics  and  servants.    Hence,  a  mere 
appointment  by  a  minister  of  any  person  as  a  member  of  his 
household,  is,  in  itself,  no  protection  to  such  person.     It 
must  be  shown  that  he  is  b<ma  fde  the  officer  or  sei'vant  of 
such  household,  and  that  he  performs  the  duties  correspond- 
ing to  the  position  or  office  which  he  pretends  to  hold.     A 
court  will  inquire  if  his  appointment  is  a  fair  bona  fide  trans- 
action, and  if  not,  the  privilege  claimed  will  not  be  allowed. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  goods  of  persons  claiming  such 
privilege ;  if  they  are  not  bona  fide  members  of  such  house- 
hold, or  are  engaged  in  other  business  or  trade,  their  goodis 
are  not  exempt  from  process  for  debts,  rent,  etc.     Ministers 
have  not  unfrequently  attempted  to  protect  .the  persons  aad 
property  of  their  friends  from  arrest  or  attachment,  or  execu- 
tion, by  pretended  appointments  to  positions  in  their  house- 
hold, but  the  courts  have  very  properly  refused  to  give  any 
countenance  to  such  frauds.     ( Wheatoviy  EUm.  InL  Laic,  pt. 
8,  ch.  1,  §  16 ;  Vattdj  DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  4,  ch.  9,  §  121 ;  Oro^ 
tiuSy  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  2,  cap.  18,  §  8 ;  By7ihershoek,  de 
Foro  Legat.y  caps.  15,  et  seq. ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des 
Oens,  §  219 ;  Foelix,  DroU  Iniermtional  Prioi,  §  184 ;  FonJtmier 
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V.  HtyUy  8  Butt.  Bep.i  p.  1781 ;  Lockmood  v.  Chtfsgame^  8 
Biffr.  Bep.f  p.  1678 ;  DelvaUe  V.  Pilomer,  8  Oampbell  Bep.^  p. 
4T ;  HeailfiM  v.  CMton,  4  J3i(rr.  Btp.^  p.  2016 ;  THjt^^  r. 
Al/A,  8  -Btirr.  Ifep.,  p- 1478  j  1  TT.  BlaeksUme  Hep.,  471 ;  JVbt^. 
eUo  ▼«  7oogfO(K2, 1  .Bom.  and  Oress.  Rep.,  554  p  Martens^  Ghdde 
Diphmatique,  §49 ;  Heffkt^  Droit  IrUerruititmody  §  221 }  MerUoy 
Bepertairey  verb.  Minis^e  Pubdcy  sec.  6«) 

$  12.  The  act  of  sending  d  miniBteTby  th6  one^  and  of  reeeiv 
ing  bim  by  the  other,  amounts  to  a  tacit  oompact  between 
the  two  stated,  that  he  shall  be  subject  only  to  the  authority 
of  hifl  own  government.    The  inviolability  of  the  minister  is 
foniided  upon  mtitaal  utilityy  growing  out  of  the  necessity 
that  such  officers  and  agents  should  be  entirely  independent 
of  the  local  authority,  in  order  to  (>roperly  fulfil  the  duties  of 
their  mission.    Hence,  the  fiction  of  ex-ierriiorialify  has  been 
invented,  by  which  the  minister,  thoilgh  actually  in  a  foreign 
couQtiy,  is  considered  still  to  remain  within  the  territory  of 
his  own  state.    He  continues  stibject  to  the  laws  of  his  own 
countiy,  both  with  respect  to  his  persona)  statuSj  and  his 
rights  of  property ;  and  his  children,  though  born  in  a  for- 
eign eountxy,  are  considered  as  natives.    ^^  A  respect  due  to 
sovereigns,"  says  Vattel,  ^*  should  reflect  atx  their  represeiltflh 
tives,  and  chiefly  on  their  ambassadors,  as  representing  their 
master's  person  in  the  first  degree.    Whoever  affix>nts  or 
injures  a  public  minister,  commits  a  crime  the  more  deserv- 
ing a  severe  punishment,  as  thereby  the  sovereign  and  his 
eountiy  might  be  brought  into  great  difiSculties  and  trouble. 
It  is  just  that  be  should  be  punished  for  his  iatflt,  and  that 
the  state  should,  at  the  expense  of  the  delinquent,  give  a  full 
satis&etion  to  the  sovereign  affionted  in  the  person  of  his 
mini8ter.r     If  a  foreign  minister  offends  a  citizen,  the  latter 
may  oppose  him  without  departing  from  the  respect  due  to 
the  character,  and  give  him'  a  lesson  which  shall  both  efface 
the  ttam  of  the  outrage,  and  erpose  the  author  6^  it.    The 
person  offended  may  farther  prefer  a  complaint  to  his^  sov- 
ereign, wlio  will  demand  of  the  minister's  master  a  just  sat- 
isbetioa.     The  great  concerns  of  the  state  forbid  the  citiceb, 
on  s«ck  occasions,  to  entertain  those  thoughts  of  revenge 
wlddi  the  point  of  honor  might  suggest,  though  otherwise 
aUowiUe.     Bven^  according  to  the  maxims  of  the'  World,  A 
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gentleman  receives  no  disgrace  by  an  affiont  for  which  it  is 
not  in  his  power,  of  himself  to  procure  satisfiu^tion.  The 
necessity  and  right  of  embassies  being  established,  the 
inviolability  of  ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers  is  a 
certain  consequence  of  it;  for  if  their  person  be  not  protected 
from  violence  of  every  kind,  the  right  of  embassies  becomes 
precarious,  and  the  success  very  uncertain.  A  right  to  the 
end,  is  the  right  to  the  necessary  means.  Embassies,  then, 
being  of  such  great  importance  in  the  universal  society  of 
nations,  and  so  necessary  to  their  common  well-being,  the 
person  of  ministers  charged  with  this  embassy  is  to  be  saerei 
and  inviolable  among  all  nations."  ( Vatidj  Droit  des  Grens^ 
liv.  4,  ch.  9,  §  81-126 ;  Wheaton,  Elm.  Int.  Law,  pt  8,  eh.  1, 
§  14 ;  OrotiuSj  de  Jur.  Bel  ac  Pac.y  liv.  2,  cap.  18,  §§  1-6 ; 
Butherforthy  Institutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  20 ;  Wicqiufort,  de  VAmbas., 
liv.  1,  §  27 ;  Martens,  Precis  da  Ihoii  des  Gens.,  §§  214-218 ; 
Kluher,  DroU  des  Gens  Mod.,  pt.  2,  tit.  2,  §  208 ;  Foelix,  DroU 
Int.  Privi.,  §  209 ;  Home,  On  Diplomacy,  sec.  £,  §§  20-22 ; 
PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §§  164,  et  seq. ;  Wildman, 
Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  chap.  8 ;  Martens,  Guide  Diplomatique,  §§  23, 
24 ;  Garden,  De  Diplomatie,  liv.  6,  §  18 ;  Biquelme,  Derecho 
Pub.  Int.,  lib-  2,  cap.  Ad.,  2 ;  Bvrlamaqui,  DroU  de  la  NaL  ei 
des  Gens,  tome  6,  pt.  4,  ch.  16.) 

§  18.  It  is  proper  to  distinguish  between  the  inmolabiliitf  of 
the  public  minister  and  the  legal  fiction  o{hi&  ez-territoriaUfy. 
The  former  is  not  a  consequence  of  the  latter,  but  the  latter 
was  invented  for  the  purpose  of  giving  security  to  the  former. 
The  mere  £&ct  of  a  public  minister  being  regarded  as  a  for- 
eigner, resident  in  a  foreign  country,  would  not,  of  itael^ 
necessarily  exempt  him  firom  local  jurisdiction.  Article  fonr- 
teen  of  the  code  Napoleon  provides  for  bringing  before  the 
French  tribunals  a  foreigner  resident  in  a  foreign  country,  even 
for  engagements  contracted  in  a  foreign  country  with  a  French- 
men. If,  therefore,  the  exemption  of  the  minister  depended 
upon  his  ex-territoriality,  or  implied  foreign  residence,  he 
might  still  be  subject  to  local  jurisdiction.  The  true  basis 
of  all  diplomatic  privilege  consists  in  the  idea  of  inviolability 
which  international  jurisprudence  attaches  to  his  person  and 
his  office,  and  from  which  it  cannot  be  severed.  This  idea 
of  inviolability  is  an  inherent  and  essential  quality  of  the 
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public  minister,  and  the  office  cannot  exist  without  it.    Inter- 
national law  has  conferred  it  upon  the  state  or  sovereign 
which  he  represents,  and  to  divest  him  of  that  quality,  is  to 
divest  him  of  his  office,  as  the  two  are  inseparable.    Not  so 
with  respect  to  the  fiction  of  ex-territorialily.    So  far  as  that  is 
not  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  secure  his  inviolability,  it  is  not  an  essential  quality 
of  the  public  minister,  and  therefore,  may  be  dispensed  with 
by  renouncement  or  otherwise.    It  will  be  seen  hereafter, 
that  this  distinction,  which  is  made  by  the  best  writers  on 
public  law,  leads  to  very  important  results.    As  a  conse- 
quence of  the  sacredness  and  inviolability  of  the  person  of 
a  public  minister,  he  is  entitled  to  an  entire  exemption  from 
the  local  jurisdiction,  both  civil  and  criminal.     This  exemp- 
tion commences  the  moment  he  enters  the  territory  of  the 
state  to  which  he  is  sent,  and  continues,  not  only  during  the 
whole  time  of  his  residence,  but  until  he  leaves  the  country, 
or  at  least  till  he  loses  his  official  character,  and  the  protec- 
tion due  to  his  office.    The  state  to  which  he  is  accredited 
may  at  any  time  require  him  to  leave,  either  before  or  after 
lus  recall  by  his  own  government.     Sometimes  the  period 
within  which  he  must  leave  is  designated  in  his  letter  of  dis- 
missal ;  and,  at  the  termination  of  that  period,  the  protec- 
tion due  to  his  office  necessarily  ceases.     ( WheatoHj  Mem. 
InL  Law,  pt.  8,  ch.  1,  §  14 ;  FkUlimore,   On  Int.  LaWj  vol.  1, 
§219;  vol.  2y  §153;  Ghrotius,  de  Jut.  Bel.  ac  Pac,  lib.  2,  cap. 
18,  §§  1-6 ;  BiUherforth,  InstituieSy  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  20 ;  Wtcquefartj 
de  t Ambassadeur,  liv.  1,  §  27 ;    VaUel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  4, 
ch.  7,  §§  81-125 ;  KMeVy  Droit  des  Gens  Mod.,  pt.  2,  tit  2, 
§208;  Home,  On  Diplomacy,  sec.  8,  §§28-24;   Garden,  De 
DipUmuUiey  liv.  6,  §§  19,  20 ;  Bynkershoek,  de  Faro  Legal,  c. 
17-19 ;  BlacksUme,   Commentaries,  vol.  1,  p.  258 ;    WHdman, 
BU.  LaWy  vol.  1,  chi  8 ;  Martens,  Gvide  Diplomatique,  §§  26, 
27;  Foelix,  Droit  InL  Privi,  §§  169,  188,  210,  et  seq. ;  Heffter, 
Droit  Jntematumal,  §§  204, 205,  212-215 ;  Belb,  Dereeho  Inter- 
nacioTud,  pt.  8,  cap.  1,  §  8 ;  Biqudme,  Dereeho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2, 
cap.  Ad.,  2 ;  Merlin,  Bepertoire,  verb.  Ministre  Public,  sec.  6 ; 
ViUeforty  PrivHiges  Diplomatiques,  pp.  7,  et  seq.) 

§  14.  But  to  this  general  exemption  of  a  public  minister, 
from  the  local  jurisdiction  of  the  country  of  his  residence, 
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are  ci^:taia  exceptions  which  are  well  ree<^l9;ed  ami 
eatahlished  m  iutemational  jmiaprudcDce.  These  exceptions 
are :  Ist,  Where  he  plots  against  the  safely  of  the  govern- 
mcQt  to  which  he  is  accredited ;  2dy  Where  he  owes  alle- 
giance to  the  country  qf  his  residence,  and  haa  heen  received 
op  condition  of  renouncing  any  claim  to  he  exempt  from  the 
local  jurisdiction. 

The  first  of  these  can  hardly  he  considered  a  fall  exception 
to  the  general  rule  of  exemption^  for  it  only  authorizes  the 
enforoement  of  local  jurisdiction,  and  the  exercise  of  local 
authority,  so  far  ae  may  be  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the 
state*    ^^In  ease  of  oflfensea^"  says  Wheaton,  ^^  committed hy 
public  ministers,  affecting  the  existence  and  safety  of  the 
state  where  they  reside,  if  the  danger  is  urgent^  their  pei^ 
sons  and  papers  may  be  seized,  and  they  may  be  seat  out  of 
the  country.    In  aU  other  cases,  it  appears  to  be  the  estab- 
lished usage  of  natiooB  tx)  request  their  recall  by  their  own 
sovereign,  which,  if  unreasonably  refused  by  him,  would 
unquestionably  authorize  the  offended  state  to  send  away  the 
offendev.     There  may  be  other  cases  which  might,  under 
circnmstances  of  sufficient  aggravation,  warrant  the  state 
thus  QiSidnded,   in  proceeding  against  an    ambassador  as 
a  public  enemy,  or  in  inflicting  punishment  upon  his  person, 
if  justice  should  be  refused  by  his  sovereign.    But  the  rir- 
cumstancea  which  would  authorize  such  a  proceeding,  are 
hardly  capable  of  precise  definition^  nor  can  any  general  rule 
be  collected,  from  the  examples  to  be  found  in  the  history  of 
nations^  where  public  miniBters  have  thrown  off  their  public 
character  and  plotted  against  the  safety  of  the  state  to  which 
th^  are  accredited.     These  anomalous,  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  resolve  themselves  into  the  paramount  right  of 
sel£^reseirvation  and  necessiiy.    Grotius  distinguishes  here 
between  wh^  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  self-defense,  and 
what  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  punishment.    Though  the 
law  of  nationa  will  not  allow  an  ambassador's  life  to  be  taken 
away  as  a  punishment  fi)r  a  crime  after  it  has  been  ccMomit* 
ted,  yet  this  law  does  not  oblige  the  state  to  suffer  him  ta 
use  violence  without  endeavoring  to  resist  xk"    The.  weight 
of  authority  is,  that  an  amba9sador  cannot  bo  pun&Aed  by  the 
government  to  which  he  is  accredited^  for  plotting  against  it. 
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tt&oag'fa  he  may  befofreibl^  resisted^  and  if  necMsaty,  fcrtribly 
^ectod  frmn  the  country.  ( Wheaimy  Ulenii  Int.  Law^  pt  8, 
cb.  1, 1 15 ;  VcOtd,  IhroU  des  Gens,  Ut.  4,  ch.  7,  §§  94-102 ;  ch. 
8,  §1  111-112 ;  GroUuSj  de  Jur.  Bd.  ^  Pac.,  lib.  2,  cap.  18, 
1 4 ;  Martens,  Pteeis  du  Droit  des  Gefis,  §§  216^  218 1  MarteMj 
Guide  IHplomatiqitey  §§  2S-27 ;  KlubeTj  DroU  des  Qms,  pt  2, 
tit  2,  §  186 ;  Wafd,  Met  Law  of  Nations,  vol.  fi,  pp.  291-^84 ; 
BjfHkershoek,  de  Foro  LegaL,  caps.  17,  18,  19 ;  Butherfotihj 
ListUuies,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  20 ;  Merlin,  Repertoire,  verb,  Mmistre 
PubUCy  sec.  5 ;  Homey  On  Diplomacy,  sec.  8,  §  24 ;  FhiUimore, 
On  IrU.  Law,  vol.  2,  §  168 ;  WUdrmn,  InU  Law,  vol.  1,  pp. 
108-119 ;  FoeUx,  DroU  Int.  Prwi.,  §  217 ;  Heffler,  DroU  Met- 
naJHofncd,  §§  204-215 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  In^emaeional,  pt  8,  c6fp.  1, 
§  8 ;  Biqaehne,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  cap.  Ad.,  §  2 ;  BurU^ 
maqui.  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gena.,  tome  6,  pt  4,  ch.  15.) 

§15.  In  the  second  case,  that  is,  where  the  minister  owes 
allegiance  to  the  country  where  he  resides,  and  has  been 
received  on  condition  of  renouncing  any  claim  to  be  exempt 
fix>m  the  local  jurisdiction,  a  question  may  arise  as  to  whe- 
ther such  minister  is  to  be  considered  ks  really  the  represen- 
tative of  the  country  by  which  he  is  accredited.    And  if  he 
ia  to  be  regarded  as  such  representative,  can  the  renounce- 
ment of  his  privilege  of  exemption  from  local  jurisdiction 
extend  to  the  inmokdnliiy  of  his  person  and  office  }    In  other 
words,  must  not  such  renouncement,  however  general  in  its 
terms,  be  limited  to  his  right  of  ex^erritorialify,  and  with  respect 
to  civil  jurisdiction  only?    Would  it  not  be  utterly  incom- 
patible with  his  official  character,  for  him  to  submit  to  be 
tried  and  punished  under  the  local  laws  as  a  criminal  t    But 
these  queetions  will  be  more  particularly  considered  in  the 
fbllowing  paragraphs.     The  case  here  supposed  is  one  of 
theory  only,  and  of  little  practical  importance  in  modcfnn 
jnrispradence,  as  states  now  never  permit  their  miniffteia 
to  make  any  such  general  renouncement  of  then  diplomatic 
rights  and  character.    (  Wheaton,  Mem.  Inf.  Lau>,  pt  8^  ch.  1, 
%%5j  15;  Martens,  Manuel  DipkmeUSjue,  ch.  8^  §28;  Kluber^ 
I>rmi  des  Gens  Hod.,  §186;  Bynkershoek,  De  Foro  Legai.^ 
caps.  11,  22;   Vaitel,  DroU  dee  Gens,  Hv.  4,  ch.  8,  |112;  J8t 
quetnu,  Dereeho  Pttb.  Int.,  lib.  1,  cap.  Ad.,  |2,-  Softer, DroU 
Bitemationaly  §42;  Martens j  Causee  OSUbres,  tome  1,  p*  239*) 
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§  16.  In  the  third  case,  that  is,  where  the  minister  makes  a 
special  renouncement  of  his  privilege  of  exemption  and  volun- 
tarily submits  to  the  local  jurisdiction,  several  important 
questions  will  arise  wiHi  respect  to  the  manner  of  making  the 
renouncement,  and  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  jurisdiction 
which  may  be  exercised,  even  where  the  renouncement  is 
duly  made.    In  the  first  place,  is  it  sufficient  that  the  minister 
himself  renounces  his  privileges  of  exemption,  and  submits 
to  local  jurisdiction,  in  order  to  authorize  the  courts  to  exer- 
cise that  jurisdiction ;  or  is  it  necessary  to  have  the  permis- 
sion of  his  own  government  for  that  purpose?    Admitting 
the  necessity  of  such  assent  or  permission,  how  is  the  govern- 
ment to  which  he  is  accredited,  or  its  local  authorities,  to 
ascertain  the  fact  ?    Can  they  go  behind  the  act  of  the  min- 
ister to  examine  his  instructions,  or  to  judge  between  him 
and  his  government,  as  to  his  authority  to  act  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind  ?    In  doing  so,  would  they  not  assume  the  charac- 
ter of  Mentor  over  the  representative  of  a  foreign  state?     No 
doubt,  the  act  of  the  minister  must  be  presumed  to  have  the 
consent  of  his  government  to  which  alone  he  is  responsible. 
But  this  consent  being  presumed,  and  the  renouncement 
being  within  the  acknowledged  limits  of  the  minister's  pow- 
ers, how  is  it  to  be  made  ?    Wicquefort  is  of  opinion  that  a 
minister  who  contracts  before  a  notary,  {qui  avail  contracU  par- 
devant  7u>taire)  thereby  renounces  his  privilege  of  exemption 
from  local  jurisdiction,  so  far  as  concerns  that  particular  con- 
tract.   In  the  case  of  the  American  minister  at  Berlin,  who 
had  entered  into  a  contract  of  lease  for  the  house  in  which 
he  resided,  the  landlord,  on  his  removal  at  the  expiration  of 
the  lease,  retained  the  minister's  goods  as  security  for  alleged 
damages  to  the  premises,  under  a  general  provision  of  the 
Prussian  civil  code,  giving  him  the  right  to  the  goods  of  a 
tenant,  as  hypothecated  for  the  payment  of  the  debt     The 
Prussian  government,  when  appealed  to  by  the  American 
minister,  refused  to  interfere.    In  the  case  of  M.  de  Silveira, 
conseiUer  of  the  Portuguese  legation  at  Paris,  who  had  been 
separated  from  his  wife,  and  had  entered  into  a  contract  to 
give  her  a  certain  allowance,  in  which  the  parties  had  declared 
themselves  to  be  domiciled  in  Paris,  and  the  husband  had 
deposited  for  this  allowance  a  certain  sum  in  the  Caisse  de 
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msignatums; — ^in  a  sait  by  Ms  wife  for,  among  other  things, 
tke  said  alimentaiy  allowance,  he  pleaded  his  exemption  as 
diplomatic  agent  This  title  was  not  contested,  and  the  courts 
admitted  his  general  exemption  from  local  jurisdiction,  but 
sustained  it  with  respect  to  the  alimentaiy  provision.  But 
neither  the  opinion  of  Wicquefort,  nor  the  cases  above  referred 
to,  are  regarded  as  good  authority.  The  better  opinion  is, 
that  there  must  be  a  special  submission  to  local  jurisdiction 
m  the  particular  case,  either  directly  made,  or  necessarily 
implied,  by  the  act  of  bringing  suit  as  plaintiff,  or  of  consent- 
ing to  appear  as  defendant,  in  a  civil  action ;  and  certainly, 
a  renouncement  of  the  privilege  of  exemption  must  be 
equally  as  unequivocal  in  criminal  proceedings.  Supposing 
the  renouncement  of  the  diplomatic  privilege,  and  submission 
to  locaL  jurisdiction,  to  be  duly  made,  we  have  next  to  inquire 
into  the  exterU.oi  jurisdiction  which  is  conferred  by  such  acts, 
and  may  be  lawfully  exercised  by  the  local  tribunals.  We 
shall  consider  this  question,  ^r«^,  with  respect  to  civil  suits, 
and  second,  with  respect  to  criminal  matters.  ( VaUel,  Droit 
des  GenSj  liv.  4,  ch.  8,  §  111 ;  Merlin^  Bepertoire^  verb.  Mbmtre 
PubUcj  sec.  5 ;  ViUefort^  PrmUges  Diplcmuitique,  pp.  10,  et  seq. ; 
GazeUe  des  Ihibunaux,  Aug.  15th,  185T ;  Wheaton,  Mem.  Int. 
Law,  pt  8,  ch.  1,  §§  15,  17 ;  Bevue  Etranghre  ei  FrancaiSy  tome 
2,  p.  81 ;  Heffter,  Droit  IrUematioruUy  §  42 ;  BynJcershoekj  De 
Foro  Legat.y  cap.  28;  Martens,  Causes  dlibres,  tome  1,  p. 
229.) 

§17.  Mrst,  of  civil  jurisdiction.  Voludtaiy  submission  to 
local  civil  jurisdiction  presents  two  classes  of  cases:  1st, 
Where  the  minister  voluntarily  appears  as  defendant  in  a  civil 
action  and  admits  jurisdiction ;  and  2d,  Where  he  appears 
as  plaintiff,  and  avails  himself  of  the  local  jurisdiction  against 
another  as  defendant. 

The  former  class  of  cases  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  present 
more  difficulties,  with  respect  to  extent  of  jurisdiction,  than 
the  latter ;  for,  if  judgment  be  given  against  the  minister  as 
defendant,  the  execution  or  other  process  for  its  satisfaction 
issued  against  his  property  or  person,  might  seriously  infringe 
npoD  his  diplomatic  privilege  of  inviolabiliiy.  But,  in  fact, 
like  same  result  might  follow  in  a  case  where  he  is  plaintiff; 
tor,  if  be  fiul  in  his  suit,  judgment  might  be  decreed  against 
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mm  lor  oostB.  Moreover,  t^je  defendant  maj  present  and 
establish  aoanter-claimQ  to  a  larger  amount  than  his  demand, 
apd  tlxm  obtain  judgment  for  the  difference.  And  again, 
the  opposing  party  may  appeal  to  a  higher  tribunal,  and 
tb¥i9  carry  the  minister,  against .  his  consent,  to  a  higher 
Qourt,  Does  the  minister,  by  voluntarily  submitting  to,  or 
claiming  the  local  jurisdiction,  become  liable  to  all  the  eon- 
sequences  the  same  as  an  ordinary  litigant  ?  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  very  absurd  to  allow  him  to  claim  it  in  any  particu- 
lar case,  and  then  to  withdraw  himself  from  it  whenever  such 
^  course  suited  his  interest  or  convenience.  And  yet  to 
execute,  against  him  as  against  an  ordinary  litigant,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court,  would  seriously  compromise  the  mvuJor- 
biliig  of  his  diplomatic  character.  In  order  to  obviate  this 
difficulty,  some  make  a  distinction  between  the  judicial  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court  before  final  judgment,  and  the  supple- 
mentary proceedings  for  the  execution  of  that  judgment. 
"  This  last  theory,"  says  Villefort,  ^*  although  vague  and  some- 
what arbitraiy,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  in  a  matter  where  it  may 
be  said  more  reasonably  than  in  any  other,  that  there  is  no 
absolute  rule.  It,  moreover,  has  the  advantage  of  conform* 
L  ug  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  ancient  publicists  who 
founded  the  science.'*  According  to  this  view,  no  proceed- 
ings by.way  of  execution  of  judgment  can  be  taken  against 
the  person  of  the  minister,  or  against  any  of  his  property 
which,  by  the  rules  of  international  jurisprudence,  is  entitled 
tp  ^he  privilege  of  exemption ;  in  other  words,  although  a 
niinister  n^^y  renounce  his  right  of  ex-ierriUmc^ityj  he  cannot 
4iY^t  himself  of  the  inviolability  which  the  law  of  nations 
attache^  to  his  person  apd  office. 

The  following  consequences  seem  to  result  from  this  dis- 
cussion :  Ist,  If  a  minister  renounces  his  privilege  of  exemp- 
tion, ^nd  submits  to  local  jurisdiction  by  appearing  in  a  civil 
action,  either  as  plaintiff  or  defendant,  and  judgmient  be  ren- 
dered sgaipst  him,  he  is  bpund  to  p^y  it;  2d,  If  the  judg- 
ment be  in  hi^  &vor,  and  the  other  paHy  appeal  to  a  higher 
tribunal,  h^  must  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  appeal ;  Sd, 
A  final  judgment  against  a  minister,  cau  only  be  satisfied 
out  o^  property  which  he  possesses  separate  ^xid  distinct  from 
hi9  diploxaa^p  charaotery  wd  uo  proceediuge  qm  be  taken 
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against  hia  person,  or  against  property  privileged  by  the  law 
(tf  nations.  ( Wheaien,  Elm.  Int.  Law^  pt  8,  eh.  1,  §  15 ;  VU- 
kfofij  PriviUgea  IHplomtUiqutB^  pp.  4-18 ;  liiquelme,  JDertcho 
Pub,  InLj  lib.  2,  cap.  Ad.,  §  2 ;  WUdmarij  InL  Law,  vol.  1,  pp. 
98-108;  Heffkr^  Droit  Inteniaiumalj  §42;  Bynkershoek,  de 
Foro  LegaJL^  cap.  14,  §  18 ;  cap.  16,  §  2 ;  Merlin,  Bepertoirej 
mh.  Mmsire  PiAUe^  sec.  5 ;  VaUel,  DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  4,  eh. 
8,  §111.) 

§18.  Second,  of  criminal  jurisdiction.     This,  also,  involves 
two  classes  of  cases :  1st,  Where  the  minister  is  charged  with 
crime  and  submits  to  be  judged  by  the  local  tribunals;  and 
2d,  Where  he  appears  in  the  local  tribunals,  charging  another 
with  crime.     The  two  classes  of  cases  seem,  at  first  sight,  to 
be  very  diflerent,  and  yet  their  result  may  be  nearly  the  same 
with  respect  to  the  irwidaUlity  of  the  minister.    A  distinction , 
however,  must  be  drawn  in  the  second  class,  between  the 
case  where  the  minister  appears  simply  as  an  informer,  to 
give  notice  of  the  commission  of  a  crime  by  another,  and 
where  he  appears  as  a  civil  party  in  a  criminal  prosecution. 
In  the  former  case,  his  official  character  is  not  involved,  for 
he  is  no  party  to  the  judicial  proceedings     But  if  he  appears 
as  a  civil  party,  in  a  criminal  prosecution,  he  may  be  seri- 
ously compromised.    According  to  Fren  ch  law,  if  the  accusa- 
tion be  declared  slanderous,  {calomnieuse)  he  is  liable  to  fine 
and  impriaonment.     8uch  a  sentence,  if  attempted  to  be  car- 
ried into  execution,  necessarily  affects  the  mviolabiUty  of  his 
official  character,  in  the  same  manner,  though  in  less  degree^ 
than  where  he  himself  is  the  original  subject  of  the  criminal 
pvoceedtngr.     Wheaton,  in  speaking  of  the  right  of  a  minis- 
ter \o  deliver  bis  domestics  up  for  trial,  under  the  laws  of 
the  state  where  he  resides,  says,  he  may  do  this,  ^  as  he  may 
re&oQDoe  any  of  the  privileges  to  which  he  is  entitled  by  the 
public  law."     Yillefort  says  this  statement  is  not  only  incor- 
rect, bat  entirely  unsupported  by  authorities.    Perhaps  he 
mistakefl  the  meaning  of  Wheaton,  by  giving  too  literal  a 
coBstmction  to  his  words.    If  the  latter  means  to  say  that  a 
pnUio  minister  may  subviit  himself  to  a  criminal  prosecution, 
whidi  involves  corporal  punishment,  disgrace  or  in&n^,  and 
sdll  retain  his  c^oial  position  as  the  representatdve  of  a  for- 
dgn  state,  he  is  evidently  in  error,  for  the  two  characters  are 
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utterly  incompatible.  How  could  the  government^  to  which 
he  is  accredited,  continue  its  official  intercourse  with  a  man 
which  its  tribunals  are  tiying  as  a  criminal  under  its  laws  ? 
Again,  suppose  he  be  condemned,  and  the  sentence  be 
executed,  will  it  continue  to  recognize  him,  when  declared 
infamous,  or  immured  in  the  walls  of  a  prison  ?  But  if  Mr. 
Wheaton  means  to  say  that  a  public  minister  may  renounce 
his  official  character,  and,  having  ceased  to  be  the  represen- 
tative of  his  government,  deliver  himself  up  as  a  private  indi- 
vidual, for  trial  under  the  laws  of  the  state  where  he  resides, 
the  correctness  of  the  statement  will  not  be  disputed.  (  VtZ- 
Ufori^  PrwUigea  Diplomatiquea,  pp.  18-26;  WheaUniy  Slem. 
Int.  LaWy  pt.  3,  ch.  1,  §§  15, 16 ;  Merlin^  Repertoire,  verb.  Mvv- 
istre  FMiCy  sec.  5 ;  Vattely  Droit  des  Qens,  liv,  4,  ch.  8,  §  111 ; 
Baynevaly  Inst  du  Droit  de  la  Nat,  etc.,  tome  1,  p.  825 ;  Helie, 
TVaiU  de  F Instruction  Orim.,  tome  2,  ch.  4,  §  124 ;  Code  Pinal, 
French,  Art,  878 ;  Bigpielme,  Derecho  Pub.  InL,  lib.  2,  cap. 
Ad.,  §  2 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  108-119 ;  Heffier, 
Droit  International,  §  42.) 

§  19.  As  ministers  are  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
tribunals  of  the  country  where  they  reside,  whether  civil  or 
criminal,  the  question  has  often  been  dicussed,  how  are  they 
to  be  punished  for  their  offenses,  and  how  are  their  credi- 
tors to  obtain  justice?  The  answer  is  easily  deducible  from 
the  principles  already  discussed.  The  minister  is  the  officer 
of  the  state  which  he  represents,  and,  by  the  fiction  of  ex-terri- 
toriality,  he  is  considered  to  be  within  the  limits  of  his  own 
country.  His  state  is  responsible  for  his  acts  the  same  as 
if  committed  within  its  own  territory.  If  he  commit  an 
offense  upon  a  citizen  of  the  state  where  he  resides,  or  refdae 
to  do  justice  in  any  of  his  dealings,  the  injured  party  most 
submit  his  case  to  his  own  government,  which  will  demand 
satisfaction  and  redress  from  the  state  to  which  the  minister 
belongs.  For  offenses  against  the  laws  of  the  country  to 
which  he  is  accredited,  the  government  of  that  country  may 
not  only  dismiss  the  minister  and  send  him  out  of  the  coun- 
try, but  may  demand  justice  and  punishment  of  hia  own 
country,  a  refusal  of  which  demand  will  constitute  a  suffi- 
cient cause  for  complaint,  and,  perhaps,  for  actual  hostilities. 
History  furnishes  numerous  cases  of  this  kind.    Thus,  the 
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Bishop  of  Boss,  ambassador  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scotts,  was 
banished  from  England  for  conspiring  against  the  sovereign, 
while  the  Duke  of  ilTorfolk,  and  bther  conspiritors,  were  tried 
and  executed.    It  is  true  that  the  crown  lawyers  deemed 
Urn  liable  to  a  penal  action^  but  the  correctness  of  their  opin- 
ion was  afterward  denied  by  Albericus  Gentilis,  Zouch,  Sir 
Robert   Cotton,  Blackstone,  and  other   eminent  English 
authorities.    Mendoza,  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  England, 
was  ordered,  in  1584,  to  depart  the  realm,  for  conspiring  to 
introduce  foreign  troops  and  dethrone  the  queen,  and  a  com- 
missioner was  sent  to  Spain  to  prefer  a  complaint  against 
him.    Again,  in  the  reign  of  James  L,  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dors, Inoyosa  and  Colonna,  were  complained  ot  to  the  king 
of  Spain  for  a  scandalous  libel  on  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Buke  of  Buckingham,  but  allowed  to  depart  without  trial. 
In  1654,  De  Bass,  the  French  minister,  was  ordered  to  depart 
the  country  in  twenty- four  hours,  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  Cromwell.    In  1717,  the  Swedish  ambas- 
sador in  England,  was  arrested  and  his  papers  seized,  on  a 
charge  of  conspiring  against  the  king.     This  act  was  justi- 
fied solely  on  the  ground  of  necessity  for  self-defense.    In 
1718,  the  Prince  of  Cellamare,  Spanish  ambassador  in  France, 
was  arrested,  and  his  papers  seized,  under  the  same  charge, 
and  he  was  conducted,  under  a  military  escort,  to  the  fron- 
tier.   In  neither  of  these  cases  was  any  attempt  made  to  try 
and  punish  the  minister,  nor  did  any  of  the  ambassadors 
fix>m  other  courts  complain  of  an  infringement  of  the  privi- 
leges of  their  order,  though  a  protest  from  this  body  has 
always  been  usual  when  an  injury  has  been  done  to  any 
member  of  it  resident  at  the  same  court.    In  the  case  of 
Oyllenburg,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Monteleone,  simply 
observed  that  he  was  sorry  some  other  way  than  the  arrest  of 
an  ambassador,  and  the  seizure  of  his  papers,  could  not  have 
been  fallen  upon  for  preserving  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 
In  the  case  of  Pa  Sa,  brother  of  the  Portugese  ambassador 
in  Sngland,  charged,  in  1653,  with  being  accessory  to  a 
murder,  he  claimed  the  privileges  of  an  ambassador ;  but,  on 
examining  his  credentials,  it  was  found  that  he  was  simply 
promised  a  commission  at  a  future  time,  on  the  recall  of  his 
brother.    He  was  therefore  ordered  to  plead  to  the  indict- 
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ment.  It  was  generally  admitted  that  if  Da  Sa  had  aetoaUy 
been  an  ambaseador,  he  wonld  not  have  been  liable  to  trial. 
At  that  time  the  laws  of  England  did  not  extend^to  the  saite 
of  a  minister^  the  exemption  of  the  minister  himself  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  countiy,  in  case  of  mur- 
der. It  is  now,  however,  generally  admitted,  that  the 
exemption  extends  to  all  the  officers  and  members  of  his 
household,  and  the  minister  and  his  government  mnst  be 
held  responsible  that  they  be  properly  punished,  for  any 
offenses  they  may  commit.  ( VaUd^  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  4, 
ch.  8,  §§  116 ;  Grotiusy  de  Jur.  BeL  ac  Pae.^  lib,  2,  cap*  18, 
§10;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  5§  169-171;  Wordy 
Mist  Law  of  Nations^  vol.  2,  pp.  486,  et  seq. ;  Bynkershoek, 
de  Ibro  Legatoruniy  caps.  6,  et  seq. ;  Wiequefcriy  P AmbasaadewTy 
liv.  1,  §  29 ;  MartenSy  Oauses  (MibreSy  tome  1,  pp.  189,  et  seq. ; 
WUdmaTij  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  10&-119 ;  HeffUty  Draii  Irder- 
naOmaly  §§  204,  212-215 ;  Biquebney  Derecho  Pub.  InLy  lib.  2, 
cap.  Ad.,  2 ;  MerUny  Bepertoirty  verb.  Mmstre  PubtiCy  see.  5.) 

§  20.  But  if  the  dependents  of  a  foreign  minister  tt*e  exempt 
from  local  jurisdiction,  who  is  to  punish  them  for  crimes,  and 
for  offenses  against  the  local  laws  ?  May  the  minister  him- 
self try,  and  punish  them  ?  Or  may  his  state  organize  a  tribu- 
nal, in  a  foreign  country,  for  that  purpose  ?  Or  may  the  min- 
ister arrest  and  send  them  home  for  that  purpose.  Or  should 
he  discharge  them  from  his  service,  and  deliver  them  up  for 
trial,  under  the  laws  of  the  state  where  he  resides?  These  are 
important  questions,  upon  which  there  has  been  some  diver- 
sity of  opinion  and  practice.  In  1608,  a  man  named  Gom- 
baut,  one  of  the  retinue  of  the  Due  de  Sully,  the  French 
ambassador  at  London,  killed  an  Englishman  at  a  brothel. 
Sully  tried  the  offender  by  a  council  of  Frenchmen,  and 
condemned  him  to  death,  after  which  he  delivered  him  over 
to  the  English  authorities,  for  execution.  But  James  I.  par- 
doned the  culprit.  The  French,  however,  contended,  (and,  we 
think,  correctly,)  that,  although  King  James  might  refuse 
to  carry  the  sentence  into  execution,  or  might  remit  the 
execution  in  JBnglandy  yet,  as  Combaut  was  a  Frenchman, 
tried  and  condemned  by  a  French  tribunal,  the  English  king 
had  no  power  to  grant  him  a  pardon.  TTie  right  of  the  Frenck 
authorities  to  try  and  condemn  in  England,  seems  not  to 
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hare  beea  questionedi    Hotniaii  mentions  two  cateB  of  the 
ezerciae  of  this  pow^  by  ambassadors,  but  does  not  approTO 
it    One  wi^  that  of  the  Spanish*  ambassador  at  Venice,  who 
bung  one  of  his  servants  from  the  window  of  his  own  hotels 
The  other  was  that  of  a  French  ambassador  in  England^ 
daring  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  who  executed  ocne  of  his  ser- 
vants for  committing  a  rape  upon  a  female  of  his  family.   In 
1657,  one  of  the  servants  of  M.  de  Thou,  the  French  ambas^ 
sador  in  Holland,  attempted  violence  upon  a  woman  in  La 
Haye^    He  was  arrested  by  a  patrol,  and  taken  to  the  guavd- 
hoose.    The  ambassador  demanded  his  release,  which  was 
acceded  to  immediately,  and  the  mioister  himself  inflicted 
pimishmeDt  upon  the  culprit.    The  Soman  ambassadors  pun- 
ished their  own  dependents,  because  they  were  slaves.    The 
earlier  writers  on  intemati^anal  law  conceded  the  same  right 
to  modem  ambassadors,  over  the  members  of  their  own  family 
and  their  servants,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  irons,  imprison- 
ment, and  any  eorporal  punishment,  short  of  taking  life. 
Some  even  contended  for  tbeir  right  to  punish  with  death, 
where  that  peni^ty  would  be  imposed  by  the  laws  of  the  min- 
ister's own  state..    But  more  recent  publicists  are  of  opinion 
that  the  nunister  cannot  himself  try  or  punish  criminal 
ojfenses,  and  that  his  own  goTernment  cannot  be  permitted 
to  organize  a  tribunal  for  that  purpose,  in  a  foreign  state. 
The  minister's  house  and  suite  are,  for  the  necessary  purposes 
of  his  mission,  to  be  regarded  as  without  the  territory  of  the 
state,  but  judicial  proceedings^  and  the  local  punishment  of 
crime,  are  not  the  necessary  appendages  of  diplomacy.    But 
may  not  the  minister  arrest  any  member  of  his  suite,  and 
send  him  home  for  trial  and  punishment;  and  if  so,  does  this 
power  include  the  sending  away  subjects  of  the  state  in  which 
^  minister  resides  ?    Where  citizens  of  the  state  enter  the 
service  of  a  foreign  minister,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  emi- 
grants from  their  own,  and  as  domiciled  in  a  foreign  country, 
and  eonsequently  as  beyond  the  jurisdiction  and  protection 
of  their  awn  government.    With  respect  to  the  general  right 
to  unest  smd  send  home,  there  seems  to  be  no  objection,  if 
no  force  be  used;    But  the  minister  has  no  force  of  his  own 
for  this  purpose,  nor  can  he  require  the  foreign  state  to  assist 
him.    M<Mpeove»r,  if  t^  criminal  ie  sent  to  another  country  for 
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trial,  much  difficulty  would  generally  result  in  procuring  the 
attendance  of  witnessee,  and  in  proving  the  offense  or  crime, 
even  virhere  jurisdiction  could  be  taken  of  the  case  of  crime 
committed  within  another  state.    It,  therefore,  seems  to  be 
the  preferable  mode,  as  a  general  rule,  where  an  employ^  Qru  0. 
minister  violates  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  he  resides,  to 
deliver  him  for  trial  and  punishment  by  the  laws  which  he 
has  violated.    There  are  exceptional  cases,  where  the  minister 
would  be  justified  in  refusing  to  make  such  surrender,  and 
in  demanding  any  such  person  from  the  local  authorities.    As 
already  remarked,  a  minister  is  held  responsible,  to  a  certain 
extent,  for  the  conduct  of  his  dependents,  and  if  he  neglect 
to  provide  for  their  punishment  under  the  laws  of  his  own 
country,  or  to  dismiss  them  firom  his  service,  and  deliver  them 
up  to  the  local  tribunals,  he  is  necessarily  regarded  as  either 
the  instigator  or  defender  of  the  offenses  or  crimes  which  they 
commit.    Such  a  course  of  conduct,  on  his  part,  may  consti- 
tute a  sufficient  cause  for  his  dismissal.    It  was  on  this  ground 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  1856,  revoked  the 
exequatur  of  the  British  consul  at  ]!f  ew  York.    It  was  not 
aUeged  that  the  consul  had  himself  been  guilty  of  engaging 
in  the  enlistment  of  British  troops  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  but  that  the  offense  had  been  committed  by 
his  secretary,  with  his  knowledge,  and  even  in  his  presence, 
and  that  he  had  neither  punished  nor  dismissed  his  subordi- 
nate, nor  had  he  even  disavowed  the  acts  of  that  subordinate. 
But,  as  already  stated,  the  secretary  of  legation,  and  other 
functionaries  of  embassy,  are  sometimes,  in  a  measure,  inde- 
pendent of  the  minister,  and  have  the  right  of  invioUibility  due 
to  representatives  of  their  own  state.    In  such  cases,  the  min- 
ister cau  neither  dismiss  them  from  the  legation,  nor  can  he 
divest  them  of  their  diplomatic  immunity,  so  as  to  render 
them  justiciable  by  the  local  tribunals.     The  government 
against  which  the  ofiense  is  committed,  must,  therefore,  seek 
its  redress  from  the  state  by  which  such  diplomatic  agents 
are  appointed,  and  which  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  their 
good  conduct.     ( VxUefort^  PrwiUges  DipUynuiUgue^  pp.  25-81 ; 
Omg.  Doc.y  34<A  Congress,  Ist  Sess.  H.  -R.,  Ex.  Doc.  No.  107 ; 
JRuiherforthy  InsWuteSj  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  20 ;  Klvber^  Droit  dea  Gens 
Mod.y  §§  212-214 ;  Leclerc,  Hisioire  des  Provmces  ZFrnSy  liv.  1 
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t  2,  p.  378 ;  Svber,  De  Jure  GviiaHSj  liv.  8,  sec.  8,  cap.  2 ; 
Baynevalf  InstituHoneSj  etc.^  liv.  2,  ch.  14,  and  App.  2 ;  Hoiman^ 
TraUi  de  V Arnbassadeur^  ch.  8,  p.  71 ;  Ward^  History  Law  of 
Nations,  vol.  2,  pp.  486,  et  seq. ;  HomSy  On  DipUmuicy,  sec.  8 ; 
Merlin,  Repertoire,  verb.  Ministre  PubUe,  sees.  6,  6 ;  Garden, 
De  DiplomcMe,  liv.  6,  §  21 ;  Heffier,  Droit  International,  §  216 ; 
Burlamaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  15 ; 
Gardner,  InjsUtuies,  pp.  498,  et  seq. ;  Vajttd,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv. 
4,  ch.  9,  §§  124,  et  seq. ;  WheaUm,  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  8,  ch. 
1,  §16 ;  Bynkershoek,  De  Faro  Legal.,  caps.  15,  20 ;  Bdlo,  De- 
reeho  Iniemacional,  pt.  8,  cap.  1,  §  8.) 

§  21  In  case  of  crime  committed  in  the  house  ot  a  foreign 
nuDister,  or  by  one  of  his  suite,  and  the  accused  be  given  up 
to  be  tried  by  the  local  authorities,  as,  also,  in  cases  of  crime 
committed  by  others,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the 
only  or  most  important  witnesses  are  the  minister,  his  family, 
his  employ^,  or  members  of  his  legation.  But  if  such  per- 
sona are  entirely  exempt  from  local  jurisdiction,  how  can 
their  evidence  be  taken?  —  if  they  refuse  to  give  it,  must  the 
guilty  escape  unpunished  ?  It  is  true  that  they  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  appear  and  give  testimony  in  such  cases,  unless  the 
right  of  compulsion  be  secured  by  treaty  stipulations ;  never- 
theless, modem  custom  has  established  the  practice,  that 
where  the  deposition  of  a  minister,  or  of  any  person  attached 
to  his  suite,  is  required  in  the  courts  of  the  country  wherein 
the  minister  resides,  the  secretary,  or  minister  of  foreign 
affidrs,  requests  the  minister  to  appear,  or  to  cause  the  person 
summoned  to  appear,  before  some  competent  authority,  have 
their  depositions  taken,  and  in  due  form  communicated  to 
the  authority  which  made  the  request.  In  most  cases,  the 
depositions  are  taken  before  the  secretary  of  their  own  lega- 
tioD.  In  criminal  trials,  the  laws  of  some  countries  require 
that  the  testimony  be  given  before  the  court,  and  in  presence 
of  the  accused.  In  such  cases,  the  foreign  office  requests  the 
personal  attendance  of  the  minister,  or  person  summoned,  at 
the  time  and  place  designated.  To  refuse  to  comply  with 
such  request^  without  good  and  substantial  reasons,  is  now 
regarded  as  discourteous  and  disrespectful  to  the  government 
which  makes  it,  and  may  justify  the  dismissal  of  such  minis- 
ter.   Id  1856,  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
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ica  requested  the  recall  of  the  minister  of  the  Ketherlands^ 
for  having  refused  to  appear  before  the  court,  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  to  give  his  testimony  in  a  criminal  cause  which 
was  then  pending,  and  in  which  this  minister  was  a  most 
important  witness^  There  may,  however,  be  cases  where  the 
minister  would  be  fully  justified  in  declining  to  accede  to 
such  a  request.  For  instance,  if  the  court  should  be  so 
wanting  in  dignity  and  character  as  to  permit  its  officers  and 
attorneys  to  annoy  witnesses,  by  unnecessarily  prolonged 
cross-examinations,  and  by  questions  irrelevant  and  insulting 
to  the  witness  or  to  his  government,  a  minister  would  unques- 
tionably be  justified  in  declining  to  appear  himself,  or  to 
direct  the  appearance  of  any  of  his  suite  before  such  a  tribu- 
nal. A  court  which  allows  such  license,  with  respect  to  ordi- 
nary witnesses,  forfeits  its  own  dignity  and  character ;  but 
when  it  is  permitted  toward  officials  of  foreign  states,  it  is 
also  guilty  of  disrespect  to  such  states,  and  violates  the  law 
of  international  comity.  {Home^  On  Diplomacj/j  sec.  3,  §  25; 
Mareyy  Letter  to  American  Minister  to  the  NetherlandSy  Cong. 
Doc  ;  Gardner  J  Institutes^  p.  502.) 

§22.  The  independence  of  a  public  minist^  would  be 
very  imperfect,  if  the  house  in  which  he  lived,  and  his  per* 
sonal  effects  or  moveables,  were  not  entirely  exempt  from 
the  local  jurisdiction.  Otherwise,  he  might  be  disturbed 
under  a  thousand  pretences,  his  papers  searched,  his  secrets 
discovered,  and  his  person  exposed  to  insults.  Hence,  his 
house  is  inviolable,  and  cannot  be  entered  without  his  per- 
mission, by  police,  custom-house,  or  isxcise  officers,  nor  can 
troops  be  quartered  in  it.  For  the  same  reasons,  his  coaches 
and  carriages  are  usually  exempt  from  all  local  jurisdiction 
and  examination.  But  the  abuse  of  this  privilege,  on  the 
part  of  ministers,  by  making  their  houses  an  asylum  for  fiigi- 
tives  from  justice,  and  their  carriages  a  means  of  effecting 
the  escape  of  guilty  persons,  has  caused  it  to  be  very  much 
restrained  by  the  municipal  taws  of  some  countries,  sanc- 
tioned, in  some  degree,  by  the  tacut  consent  of  other  nations. 
On  this  subject  Yattel  remarks,  that  ''an  ambassador's  house, 
being  independent  of  the  ordinary  jurisdiction,  no  noiagis- 
trate,  justices  of  the  peace^  or  other  subordinate  officers,  are 
in  any  case  to  enter  it  by  their  own  authorityy  or  to  send  any 
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<if  tiiiair  instmikidnti,  unlefld  it  be  o&  im  oceaskm  of  preBcdng 
aeoesatjp,  where  the  pablic  wel&re  is  in  danger,  and  whioh 
idmilB  of  no  delay.    Whatever  conceme  a  point  of  aach 
weight  and  delicacy ;  whatever  a^te  the  right  and  glory  of 
a  eovereign  power;  whatever  may  embroil  the  state  with 
that  power,  is  to  be  laid  immediately  before  the  sovereigi^, 
and  regalated  by  himselJ^  or  on  his  orders,  by  his  coancil  of 
state.    Thns,  a  soveireign  is  to  determine  how  &r  the  right 
of  asylun^  which  an  ambassador  attribntes  to  his  house,  is 
to  be  regarded  y  and  if  the  delinquent  be  soeh  that  his  detec- 
tion or  pnnishmeut  is  of  great  importance  to  the  state,  the 
piince  is  not  to  be  withheld  by  the  consideration  of  a  privi- 
lege whidi  was  never  given  for  ihe  detriment  and  rain  of 
states."    Thns,  when  the  Doke  of  Bipparda,  in  1726,  took 
shelter  in  the  house  of  the  English  ambassador,  Lord  Har- 
rington, the  council  of  Castile  decided  tiiat  he  might  be 
taken  out  of  it,  even  by  force,  for,  otherwise,  what  was 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  sovereigns  would  turn  to  Ihe 
nib  and  destruction  of  ihevr  authority.    The  Marquis  of 
Fontenay,  French  ambassador  at  Rome,  shelte(red  certidn 
Neapolitan  eodles  and  rebels,  and  attempted  to  take  fhem 
ont  of  Borne  in  his  coaches ;  but  the  coaches  were  stopped  at 
the  gates  and  the  Neapolitans  conveyed  to  prison.    The 
ambassador  sharply  complained  of  this,  but  the  Pope  answered 
him:  ^^ That  be  had  given  orders  for  seizing  those  whose 
escape  the  ambaasador  had  favored ;  that  since  he  took  the 
liberty  of  protecting  villains  and  criminals  of  all  kinds  witMn 
the  ecclesiastical  state,  he,  who  was  sovereign,  should  at  least 
be  allowed  to  lay  hold  of  tiittoa  again,  whenever  they  could 
be  met  with,  aa  the  rights  and  prwUeges  of  ambassadors  were 
tudtobe  earried  to  such  a  hight.**    In  1747,  a  Swedish  mei^ 
chant)  named  Springer,  aceused  of  hig^  treason,  took  zefoge 
in  the  hotel  of  the  English  ambassador  at  Stockholm.    The 
ambaasador  at  fofst  refused  to  surrender  him  t  but  after  the 
Swedish  government  had  surrounded  his  house  with  troops, 
searched  everybody  who  entered  it,  and  caused  his  eaniage, 
when  be  left  the  hotel,  to  be  followed  by  a  guard,  he  mr- 
rendered  Springer,  under  a  protest  as  to  the  violence  done 
to  bis  ambasaadorial  privilege.    England  demanded  mpara- 
tiouy  but  Sweden  steadily  refused  it,  atid  the  ambasaador^  of 
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the  two  governments  were  mntoally  withdrawn.     PhiUi- 
more,  the  English  author,  commenting  upon  this  case,  says: 
'^  It  seems  clear  that  the  conduct  of  Sweden  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  international  law."    ( VaMdy  Droit 
des  GenSj  liv.  4,  ch.  9,  §§  118-115 ;  Martens^  Precis  du  IhroU 
des  GhnSy  §  217 ;  Klvber^  Droit  des  Gens  Mod.,  pt  2,  tit  2,  cIl 
8,  §  210 ;   Tcfuceyj  Opinions  U.  &  AWys.  Oenl.,  vol.  5,  p.  70 ; 
WheaUm,  Elm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  8,  ch.  1,  §  17 ;  Home,  On  Dipb- 
macy,  sec.  8,  §§  80,  81 ;  PhilUmarej  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §§  180, 
204,  205 ;  Martens,  Omde  Diplomatique,  §§  28-27 ;  Oarden,  De 
Diphmalie,  liv.  5,  §  28 ;  Fodix,  Droit  Int.  Privi,  §§  211-218 ; 
Heffter,  Droit  International,  §§  212,  217 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Inter- 
nacicnal,  pt.  8,  cap.  1,  §  8 ;  Biqudme,  Derecho  Pub.  InL,  lib.  2, 
cap.  Ad.,  2 ;  Merlin,  Repertoire,  verb.  Ministre  Public,  sec  5.) 
§  28.  But  the  real  property  of  a  minister,  other  than  his 
dwelling  sitnate  within  the  territoiy  of  the  government  to 
which  he  is  accredited,  and  the  personal  properly  of  which 
he  may  be  possessed,  as  a  merchant,  or  private  person,  cany- 
ing  on  trade  or  other  business,  or  in  a  fiduciary  character  as 
an'  executor,  etc.,  are  not  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the 
local  laws  and  local  jurisdiction.    The  reason  of  this  is,  that 
the  minister  does  not  hold  such  lands  and  goods  by  virtue  of 
his  office ;  they  are  not  annexed  to  his  person  so  as,  like  him- 
self^ to  be  reputed  out  of  the  territory.    Every  dispute  or  suit 
respecting  them,  must  be  carried  on  in  the  tribanals  of  the 
country,  and  they  are  subject  to  the  ordinary  process  and 
proceedings  of  die  courts,  even  of  attachment  and  seizure. 
But,  as  already  remarked,  the  house  in  which  he  lives,  his 
carriages,  furniture  and  personal  property,  connected  with  his 
embassy,  are  excepted  from  the  rule.    And  in  sueing  a  min- 
ister, or  serving  other  process  of  a  court,  in  relation  to  real 
estate,  other  than  his  dwelling,  or  to  personal  property  which 
has  no  relation  to  the  embassy,  the  minister  is  summoned 
and  proceeded  against  in  the  same  manner  as  an  absent  per- 
son, he  being  reputed  out  of  the  country,  and  his  independ- 
ence does  not  permit  any  immediate  address  to  his  person  in 
an  authoritative  manner,  such  as  sending  an  officer  of  a  court 
of  justice  to  him.   This  question  is  very  clearly  discussed  by 
Vattel,  as  follows :  ^^  What  has  no  affinity  with  his  (the  minis- 
ter's) functions  and  character,  cannot  partake  of  the  privi- 
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leges  derived  only  from  his  fuDctiona  and  character.  Shocrldy 
then,  a  minister,  as  it  has  heen  often  seen,  engage  in  trade, 
all  the  effects,  goods,  money,  and  debts,  active  and  passive, 
belonging  to  his  commerce,  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  conntiy.  And  though  these  process  cannot  be  directly 
addressed  to  the  minister's  person,  by  reason  of  his  indepen- 
dency, he  is,  by  the  seizing  of  the  effects  belonging  to  his  com- 
merce, indirectly  brought  to  a  necessity  of  answering  by  such 
seizure.  The  abuses  arising  from  a  contrary  practice  are  mani- 
fest." ( Vatid,  JDroUdes  Gens,  liv.  4,  ch.  8, §§  114, 115 ;  Orotius, 
it  Jur.  BeL  ac  Pae.j  lib.  2,  cap.  18,  §  9 ;  Bynkershoeky  de  Foro 
Legal,  cap.  16,  §  6 ;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol  2,  §§  180, 181 ; 
Miruss,  Ikts  Mxrop.  Gesandschdftsrecht,  §  348 ;  Kluber,  JEJurop. 
Volkerreehi,  §  210 ;  Garden,  De  Diplomatie,  liv.  5,  §§  18,  et  seq.; 
Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  217 ;  Merlin,  Repertoire, 
verb.  Ministre  PubUe,  sec.  6 ;  Foelix,  Droit  Int.  PrivL,  §  216 ; 
H^,  Droit  [ntematianal,  §§  215,  217  ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Inter- 
rmcnal,  pt.  8,  cap.  1,  §  8 ;  Biqudme,  Derecho  Pub.  InL,  lib.  2, 
cap.  Ad.,  2.) 

S  24.  The  minister's  person,  and  personal  effects,  are  not 
liable  to  assessment  and  taxation.  But  his  real  property, 
and  his  movables,  (not  connected  with  his  mission  or  embassy) 
are  all  subject  to  taxation,  according  to  the  municipal  laws 
of  the  country.  By  the  usage  of  most  nations,  he  is  exempt 
from  the  payment  of  duties  on  the  importation  of  articles  for 
bis  own  personal  use,  and  that  of  his  family.  But  this  latter 
exemption  is  sometimes  limited  to  a  fixed  sum  per  annum, 
or  during  the  continuance  of  the  mission.  The  government 
to  which  the  minister  is  accredited,  and  of  the  country 
through  which  he  may  pass,  has  a  right  to  adopt  and  enforce 
all  necessary  rules  for  the  protection  of  its  revenue  from 
impositions  and  fraud,  under  the  guise  of  importations  or 
ezportations,  by  foreign  ministers  or  their  dependents. 
Hence,  goods  purporting  to  be  the  personal  effects  of  a  min- 
ister, or  for  the  private  use  of  himself  and  fiamily,  cannot 
claim  a  free  passage  through  the  custom  houses,  even  where, 
bj  usage,  tfaey  are  exempted  from  duty.  Sometimes  regular 
duties  are  exacted  at  ports  of  entry,  and  the  sums  so  paid  are 
reimbupaed  to  the  minister,  direct  from  the  national  treasury, 
and,  in  other  cases,  the  goods  are  placed  under  the  custom 
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house  8eal%  and  transported  to  hi»  reedd^aoe  under  the  difeo- 
tion  of  cnatom  house  officeis.    The  language  of  Yattel,  on 
this  pointi  ia  veiy  clear  and  jost.    '^  Among  those  rights,*' 
says  he^  ^*  that  are  not  necessary  to  the  success  of  embaasiea, 
there  ars  some  likewise  not  foanded  on  a  general  consent  of 
nations,  but  which  are,  nevertheless,  by  the  custom  of  several 
countries,  annexed  to  the  character.    Such  is  the  exemption 
from  the  duties  of  importation  and  exportation  for  thingi 
which  come  into  a  country  for  a  foreign  minister,  or  which 
he  sends  out    There  is  no  necessity  for  him  to  be  distin- 
guished in  this  respect,  since,  by  paying  these  duties^  he  would 
not  be  the  less  able  to  discharge  his  functions.    If  the  8ove^ 
eign  is  pleased  to  exempt  him  from  them,  it  is  a  civility  which 
the  minister  could  not  claim  by  any  right,  no  more  thaa  thai 
his  baggage,  or  any  chests,  etc.,  which  he  sends  for  firom 
abroad,  shall  not  be  searched  at  the  custom  house.    Thomss 
Chaloner,  the  Englidi  ambassador  in  Spain,  sent  home  a 
bitter  complaint  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  his  mistress,  that  the 
custom  house  officers  had  opened  his  trunks  in  order  to  search 
them.    But  the  Queen  returned  him  for  answer,  thai  on 
ambassador  was  to  pui  up  wUh  everything  thai  did  not  directly 
offend  the  dignUy  of  his  sovereign."    So,  while  the  ambassador 
is  exempt  from  the  capitation  tax,  and  every  personal  imposi- 
tion relating  to  the  character  or  quality  of  a  subject  of  the 
state,  he  is  expected  to  pay  tolls,  postage,  etc.,  and  the  ordi- 
nary duties  imposed  on  the  goods  and  provisions  he  may 
use.    (  Vattelj  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  4,  ch.  7,  §  105 ;  ch,  9  §  117 ; 
WheatoTij  JElenu  Int.  LaWy  pt.  S,  ch.  1,  §  18 ;  Martens,  Precis 
du  Droit  des  Gms,  liv.  7,  ch.  5,  §  220 ;  Martens,  Guide  Dipla- 
maiiquey  §§  81,  82 ;  Merlin,  Bqpertaire,  verb.  Ministre  Public, 
sec.  5 ;  Borne,  On  Diplomacy,  sec.  3,  §  29 ;  PhUliinore,  OnlhL 
Lau),  vol.  2,  §  202  ^  Garden,  De  DiplonuUie,  liv.  5,  §  22;  Foe^ 
lix,  DroU  JnL  Privi,  §§  211-216;  Heffter,  DroU  IntemaMoMd^ 
|§  215,  217 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Intemadonal,  pt  8,  cap.  1«  §  8; 
Siquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  JnL,  liv.  2,  cap.  Ad^  §  2.) 

S  25.  A  minister,  resident  in  a  foreign  country,  is  entitled 
to  the  privilege  of  religious  worship  according  to  the  pecu- 
liar forms  of  his  own  fidth,  although  it  may  not  be  generally 
tolerated  by  the  lairs  of  tiie  state  to  whidi  he  is  accredited. 
But  this  right  is^  iu  etaotnett^  ccmfined  to  hb  own  remdenee  ; 
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he  can  do  what  be  plefuses  witMn  his  own  wallsy  and  nobody 
his  a  right  to  object  or  intecfere.  '<Bntif  the  sovereign  of  the 
ooantiy  where  he  resides,  has  good  reasons  fi3r  not  per- 
mittiDg  him  to  exercise  his  reli^on  in  n  manner  any  way 
public,  ilds  sorereign  is  not  to  be  blamed,  much  less  accused 
of  aSaading  against  the  law  of  nations/'  This  limitation, 
wbioh  Vattel  has  placed  on  the  right  of  religions  worship,  is 
approved  by  othw  text-writers,  altiiough,  at  this  day,  no  civil- 
ixed  conntiy  refoses  ambassadors  this  free  exercise,  except  so 
&r  as  it  might  interfere  with  municipal  police  regulations 
for  maintaining  public  order.  ''  The  increasing  spirit  of 
rdij^ous  freedom  and  liberality,''  says  Wheaton,  '^  has  gradu- 
allj  extended  this  privilege  to  the  establishment,  in  most 
eoontries,  of  public  chapels^  Attached  to  the  different  foreign 
embsflflies,  in  which  not  only  foreigners  of  the  same  nation, 
but  even  Qatives  of  the  country  of  the  same  religion,  are 
allowed  the  free  exerdse  of  their  peculiar  worship.  This 
<loe8  not,  in  general,  extend  to  public  processions,  the  use 
of  bells,  or  other  external  rights  celebrated  beyond  the  walla 
ofthechapeL"  Privileges  of  thk  nature  are  usually  mat- 
ten  of  treaty  stipulations.  ( WheaUm^  Elem.  M.  Law,  pt.  8^ 
ek  1,  i  21;  VaM,  DroU  des  Oens,  Uv.  4,  ch.  T,  i  104;  Kk^ 
kr,  DrdU  des  Gens  Mod.,  pt.  2,  tit  2,  ch.  8.  §§  216-216; 
Mari€nsj  Preds  du  Drmt  des  Gens,  §§  222-226 ;  JBbme,  On 
Diptmaof,  aec  8,  §  82;  PhiOmare,  On  InL  Law,  vol.  2, 
B  207-210;  Martens,  Guide  Di^omatiqujt,%%b\  Garden,  De 
DiphmaUe,  liv.  5,  §  24;  JET^^,  DroU  IniernoHoml,  $  218; 
Bdio,  Jkreeho  Jhiemacwnal,  pt.  8,  cap.  1, {  8;  Merlin,  Beper- 
totre,  verb.  Ministre  PubUe,  sec.  5.) 

S  36.  Every  diplomatic  agent,  in  order  to  be  received  in 
duKt  charocter,  and  to  enjoy  the  privileges  and  honors  attached 
to  his  rank,  must  be  furnished  with  a  leiter  of  credence.  Such 
letter  usually  states  the  general  object  of  the  mission  or 
appobtment,  the  official  character  of  the  agent,  and  requests 
that  full  fiEutii  and  credit  may  be  ^ven  to  his  acts  and  deeds, 
tt  such  agent  of  his  government.  The  execution  of  this  let- 
ter depends  upon  tiie  municipal  laws  of  the  state  issuing  it, 
and  vpoB  the  official  rank  of  the  agent.  In  the  case  of  minis- 
ten  cf  the  fiiBt  three  classes,  the  letter  is  usoaUy  signed 
by  Ous  aoivenign  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  trtate  idiich 
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sends  thexn^  and  is  addressed  to  the  sovereign  or  chief 
magistrate  of  the  state  to  which  they  are  delegated.  In 
the  case  of  subordinate  agents,  it  is  usually  addressed  by  the 
minister  or  secretary  of  foreign  affiurs,  to  the  department  of 
foreign  affairs  of  the  other  government.  ( Whealm^  Mm. 
ItU.  Law,  pt  8,  ch.  1,  §  7 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Otns, 
§  202 ;  Wicqitefori,  d^  V Ambassadeur,  liv.  1,  §  15 ;  Jforfens, 
Ovide  Diplomatiquej  §  18 ;  Home,  On  Diplomacy,  sec.  2,  §  15; 
PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §  229 ;  Heffter^  DroU  Inter- 
national, §§  200,  et  seq. ;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemacumal,  pt  3, 
cap.  1>  §  5 ;  liiquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  tit.  2,  cap. 
Ad.,  1;  BaynevcU,  Institutions,  etc.,  Appendix  'So.  2;  Beal, 
Science  du  Gouvememeni,  tome  5,  p.  287.) 

§  27.  The  full  power  authorizing  the  minister  to  negotiate 
is  sometimes  inserted  in  the  letter  of  credence,  but  it  is  more 
usually  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  letters  patent.  In  general, 
ministers  sent  to  a  congress  or  convention  of  nations,  are 
not  furnished  with  a  letter  of  credence,  but  with  letters  pat- 
ent, or  a  full  power,  of  which  they  reciprocally  exchange 
copies  with  each  other  on  the  assembling  of  the  congress. 
But  a  fuU  power  to  negotiate  does  not  necessarily  bind  the 
state  to  the  treaty  which  may  be  signed  by  the  minister  under 
such  power.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  power  of 
ratifying  or  rejecting  a  treaty,  is  vested  in  other  authorities 
than  that  which  conferred  the  power  to  negotiate.  Thus,  in 
the  United  States,  the  power  to  negotiate  is  conferred  by 
the  President,  but  no  treaty  is  binding  till  confirmed  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  senate.  ( Wheaton,  JElem,  InL  Law,  pt  8,  ch.  1, 
§  8 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  204 ;  Wicquefort,  de 
V Ambassadeur,  liv,  1,  §  16 ;  Martens,  Guide  Diplomatique,  §  19 ; 
Home,  On  Diplomacy,  sec.  2,  §  17 ;  PkUUnwre,  On  InL  Law, 
vol.  2,  §  280.) 

.  §  28.  The  instructions  of  a  minister,  fit>m  his  own  govern- 
ment, are  for  his  own  direction  only,  and  are  not  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  government  or  congress  to  which  he  is 
dejlegated.  He  cannot  be  compelled  to  show  them.  He, 
however,  may  be  directed  by  his  own  government  to  com- 
municate them  either  partially  or  in  extenso,  or  it  may  be  left 
to  his  own  discretion  to  communicate  them  or  not,  as  he  may 
deem  expedient.    But,  without  such  permission,  specially 
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given,  diplomatio  instructions  are  always  regarded  as  confi- 
dential communications,  witii  the  contents  of  whicli  the  gov- 
ernment to  which  he  is  credited  has  no  right  to  be  made 
acquainted.  Instances  have  occurred  where  ignorant  and 
nnddllfiil  ministers  have  communicated  such  instructions 
without  authority,  to  the  embarrassment  and  injury  of  their 
own  government.  ( Wheaton,  EUm.  fnU  LmOj  pt  8,  ch.  1, 
$9;  Mortem,  Grtdde  I)yplamatiquej  §20 ;  Mome,  On  Diplomacy, 
sec.  2,  §  16 ;  Wicquefari,  VAmbassadeur,  liv.  1,  §14 ;  FMUmorey 
On  M.  Law,  vol.  2,  §  227 ;  Qardm,  De  IXplcmatie,  liv.  6,  §  12 ; 
BeUo,  Derecho  IrUemacUmal,  pt.  8,  cap.  1,  §  5.) 

S  29.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  diplomatic  agent,  on  his  arrival 
at  his  destined  post,  to  notify  the  government  to  which  he  is 
accredited.  In  case  of  a  minister  of  one  of  the  higher  classes, 
he  is  furnished  with  a  duly  authenticated  copy  of  his  letter 
of  credence,  which  is  delivered  to  the  minister  of  foreign 
affiura,  requesting  an  audience  of  the  sovereign  or  chief  mag- 
istrate of  the  state,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  the  ori^nal 
letter  of  credence.  Charges  d'affaires,  and  other  subordi- 
nate agents,  notify  their  arrival  to  the  minister  of  for- 
eign affitirs  by  letter,  at  the  same  time  requesting  an  audi- 
ence of  the  minister  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  their  letters 
to  him.  ( Wheaton,  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  8,  ch.  1,  §  11 ;  Martens, 
Guide  Diplamatique,  §42 ;  Homey  On  Diplomacy,  sec.  5,  § 89 ; 
PhilUmore,  On  Int.  Law^  vol  2,  §  2^2 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Iniema- 
cionaly  pt.  8,  cap.  1,  §  6 ;  Hefter,  Droit  International,  §  218 ; 
Merlin,  Bepertoire,  verb.  Ministre  Public,  sec.  4.) 

§  80.  The  ceremony  of  solemn  entry,  which  was  formerly 
practiced  with  respect  to  ambassadors  and  other  ministers 
of  tlie  first  class,  is  now  usually  dispensed  with,  and  they  are 
received  in  a  prwate  audience  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
ministers.  On  their  presentation,  by  the  minister  of  fcreign 
affairs,  they  usually  deliver  their  original  letter  of  credence, 
(which  is  returned  to  them,)  and  pronounce  a  short  compli- 
mentaiy  discourse,  which  is  replied  to  by  the  sovereign,  or 
chief  of  the  state,  to  whom  they  are  presented.  Such  pre- 
sentation and  reception  is  a  sufficient  acknowledgement  of 
their  official  character  to  enable  them  to  enter  on  their  func- 
tions.  Each  court  has  its  particular  ceremonial  for  the  pre- 
sentation and  reception  of  foreign  ministers,  which  such 
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miniflteiB  KXjnfiHiii  to  at  a  matkor  of  «tiqaette.  ( WhaUan^ 
JEkm.  ltd.  Lau^  pt  8,  ch.  1,  §  12 ;  Mariens,  ^hnde  D^lamaSipKj 
§42;  Pmimare,  On  M.  Law.j  toI.  2,  §282;  MonUy  OnB^ 
piomcuijfj  sec^  S^  §  89 ;  Garden^  De  JXplamaii^  liv.  5,  §§7,  8; 
JBeUo^  Derecho  Iniernammi,  pt  8^  cap.  1,$6;  JBeffter,  Drmi 
Jnto*9ia<iona4  §  218 ;  MerHoy  Bepertaire^  verb.  Mimsire  ^dJiej 
sec.  4.) 

§  SI.  Alihailgh  liie  mmister'fi  charactor  is  not  deelared  in 
its  whole  extent,  so  as  to  secure  to  him  the  enjoymetit  of  all 
his  rights,  till  he  has  had  his  audience  and  heen  acknowledged 
and  admitted  by  the  chief  authority  of  &e  state  to  which  he 
is  accredited,  he  is,  nevertheless,  under  the  protection  of  the 
law  of  nations  from  the  date  of  receiving  his  tetter  of  cre- 
dence, or  official  document  of  appointment.  Tn  passing 
throQgh  the  country  to  which  he  is  sent,  in  order  to  readi 
his  destined  post,  he  only  requires,  in  time  of  peace,  a  pass* 
port  from  his  own  government,  certifying  to  his  official  diar* 
acter.  But  in  time  of  war,  he  must  be  provided  with  a  safe 
condu^et,  or  passport,  from  the  government  of  the  state  with 
which  his  own  countxy  is  in  hostility,  to  enable  him  to  travel 
securely  through  its  territories.  A  refusal  to  give  such  safe 
conduct  is  a  virtual  refosal  to  receive  or  admit  such  minis- 
te^.  "If  they  undertake,"  s^ys  Vattel,  "to  pass  privately, 
and  without  permission,  into  places  belonging  to  their  mas- 
ter's enemy,  they  are  liable  to  be  arrested ;  and  of  this,  the 
last  war  furnished  a  signal  instance.  An  ambassador  of 
France,  going  to  Berlin,  by  the  imprudence  c^  his  guides, 
took  his  way  through  a  village  within  the  electorate  of  Hano- 
ver, of  which  the  sovereign,  the  king  of  England,  was  at 
war  with  France.  He  was  arrested,  and  afterward  sent  over 
to  England.  As  his  Britanic  Majesty  had  herein  only  made 
use  of  t^e  rights  of  war,  neither  tiie  court  of  France  nor  that 
of  Prussia,  complained  of  it."  {Vaitelj  Droit  des  Qena^  liv.  4, 
ch.  7,  §  85 ;  WheaUniy  JElem.  Int.  Law,  pt  8,  ch.  1,  §  10 ;  Mctr- 
tens,  Ovide  Diplomatiquej  §  22 ;  Flassan,  HiaU  Dip.  Fran^  tome 
5,  p.  246 ;  Home,  On  Diplomacy^  sec.  2,  §  19 ;  WUdmanj  .BU. 
Law,  vol.  1,  p.  119 ;  Bynkershoek,  Foro  Legatarunij  cap.  9 ; 
MerUoy  Repertoire^  verb.  Ministre  Public^  sec.  5;  jBtgii^fine, 
Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  tit  2,  cap.  Ad.^  2 ;  Bealy  ScUnce  du 
Qcuvemementj  tome  2,  p.  297.) 
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(SI  Ia  paMBBf  throi^  the  territoiy  of  «  fiiendiy  state, 
other  tbea  th«t  of  the  governmcmt  to  wliich  he  ig  accredited, 
a  piAIic  miwBtier,  or  other  diplomatic  agent,  is  entitled  to  the 
lespect  and  proteetion  due  to  his  official  chatacter,  tibongh 
not  iatveated  with  all  the  privfleges  andimsnunitiee  which  he 
eajoj8  in  the  coantiy  to  whose  goveinment  he  is  sent    He 
has  aright  of  innocttit  passage  thvon^  the  dominions  of  all 
atatai  fnendly  to  his  own  oonntry,  and  to  the  honors  and  pro- 
tection which  nations  recipoooaliy  owe  to  each  otiber'e  diplo- 
natie  agenta,  aocording  to  the  dignitf  of  their  rank  and  offi- 
cial diaracter^    If  the  state  through  which  he  purposes  to 
pasa  haa  just  reason  to  saspect  bis  object  to  be  unfriendly,  or 
to  apprehend  that  he  will  abuse  this  right  by  inciting  its 
people  to  insurrection,  ftrmishing  intelligence  to  its  enemies, 
or  plotting  against  the  safety  of  the  government,  it  may  veiy 
properly,  and  without  just  offense,  refuse  such  innocent  pas- 
sage*    But  if  an  innocent  passage  is  granted,  (and  it  is  always 
preaumedtobeby  afiiendly  power,  unless  specially  denied,)  ho 
16  entitied  to  respect  and  proteetioD,  acid  any  insult  or  injury 
to  Urn  is  regarded  as  an  insult  or  injury,  both  to  die  state 
which  sends  him,  and  that  to  which  he  is  sent.    The  follow- 
ing remarks  of  Vattel,  on  the  assassination  of  the  French 
ministoiB,  on  the  Po,  are  both  appropriate  and  just    **  Fran* 
(as  the  First,  king  of  France,  had  all  the  reason  in  the  world 
to  complain  of  the  murder  of  his  ambassadors,  iRinoon  and 
Fregose,  as  a  horrible  crime  against  public  &ith  and  the  law 
of  nations.     These  two  persons,  destined,  the  one  to  Con- 
atantinople,  and  the  other  to  Venice,  having  embarked  on  the 
Po,  were  stopped  and  murdered,  in  appearance,  by  order  of 
the  governor  of  Milan.    The  negligence  of  the  emperor, 
Charles  Y.,  to  discover  the  author  of  the  murder,  gave  room 
to  think  that  he  had  ordered  it,  or,  at  least,  that  he  had  tacitly 
vpptmed  of  the  act    And  as  he  did  not  give  suitable  satis- 
&etion  concerning  it,  Francis  L  had  a  vexy  just  cause  for 
declaring  war  against  him,  and  even  for  demanding  the 
asttatance  of  all  other  nations.    For  an  a&ir  of  this  nature  is 
not  a  particular  difierence,  or  a  litigious  question,  in  which 
each  i^tfty  wrests  the  law  over  to  his  side;  it  is  a  qnairel  of 
all  nations  who  are  concerned  to  maintain,  as  sacred,  the 
right  and  means  of  communicating  togetluur,  and  treating  of 
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their  affairs/'  In  time  of  general  war,  or  public  danger,  and 
when  pecnliar  caution  is  necesBary  to  be  observed  in  the 
admission  of  strangers  within  a  country,  although  an  inno- 
cent passage  is  not  often  refused  to  a  foreign  minister,  or 
other  diplomatic  agent,  yet  it  is  not  unusual  or  improper,  in 
such  cases,  to  restrict  it  within  very  narrow  limits,  by  pre- 
scribing the  particular  route  he  must  traveL  Thus,  at  the 
famous  congress  of  Westphalia,  whilst  peace  was  negotiating 
amidst  the  dangers  of  war,  and  the  noise  of  arms,  the  routes 
of  the  several  couriers  sent  or  received  by  the  plenipotentia- 
ries were  marked,  and  out  of  such  limits  their  passports  were 
of  no  protection.  The  Spaniards  found  similar  maxims  to 
prevail  even  in  Mexico  and  the  neighboring  countries.  The 
ambassadors  were  respected  all  along  the  road,  but  if  they 
went  out  of  the  highway,  they  were  to  forfeit  their  rights. 
Such  reservations  are  sometimes  necessary  to  guard  against 
spies  being  sent  into  a  country,  under  the  guise  of  diplomatic 
agents.  (  VaUd,  Droit  des  Gem,  liv,  4,  ch.  7,  §§  84, 85 ;  Whea^ 
tony  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  8,  ch.  1,  §  20 ;  MarUm,  Qmaes  C3kr 
breSy  tome  1,  p.  810;  Bynkershoeky  de  Foro  Legaiorunij  cs^p.  9; 
PhiUimorej  On  InL  Law,  vol.  2,  §§  172-176 ;  Martens,  Otdde 
Diplomatique,  §  23 ;  Grorden,  De  Diplomatiey  liv.  5,  §  26 ;  Mef- 
ter.  Droit  Jntemational,  ^^  204,  212;  Bello,  Derecho  Interna^ 
cumal,  pt.  8,  cap.  1,  §  8 ;  Miquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2, 
cap.  Ad.,  2  ;  Merlin,  Bepertoire,  verb.  Ministre  PiAIic,  sec.  6 ; 
Bayneml,  InstUutione,  etc.,  Appen.  No.  2;  Wicquefort,  de 
UAmbassadeur,  liv.  1,  §  29 ;  Groiius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  lib. 
4,  cap.  18,  §  5 ;  Mintsa,  das  Uurop.  Geaandschafisrecht,  §  365 ; 
WHdman,  InL  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  119 ;  FodiZj  Droit  Int.  PrivL, 
§  212.) 

§  38.  The  public  mission  of  a  minister  may  be  terminated 
in  various  ways,  as,  for  example,  by  his  death,  by  the  expira- 
tion of  the  period  of  his  appointment,  by  the  termination  of 
the  special  negotiation  or  object  of  the  mission,  by  his  recall, 
by  the  death  of  his  sovereign,  or  a  radical  change  in  the  sove- 
reignty or  government  of  his  state,  by  a  change  in  his  diplo- 
matic rank,  by  his  own  withdrawal,  and  termination  of  his 
mission,  or  by  his  dismissal  by  the  government  to  which  he 
is  accredited.  Custom  has  established  particular  tbrms  of 
proceedings  applicable  to  each  case,  which  forms  are  followed 
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as  a  matter  of  etiquette,  rather  than  of  strict  right  or  obliga- 
tion. When,  by  any  of  the  circumstances  above  mentioned, 
the  minister  is  suspended  from  his  functions,  and  in  whatever 
manner  his  mission  is  terminated,  he  stiil  remains  entitled 
by  courtesy  to  ail  the  privileges  of  his  public  character,  until 
his  return  to  his  native  countiy.  The  time,  however,  may 
be  limited  for  such  return,  at  the  termination  of  which  his 
privileges  will  cease.  ( WheaUnij  JSlem.  Int  Law^  pt.  8,  ch. 
1,  §  28;  MarimSy  Ghnde  Diplomatique^  §§  69,  et  seq.;  Vatiel^ 
Drait  des  Oens,  liv.  4,  ch.  9,  §  126 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit 
des  GenSj  §  289;  BettOj  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  8,  cap.  1,  §  7 ; 
Hefier,  Droit  Intematimalj  §  228 ;  Rtquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int., 
lib.  2,  caps.  Ad.,  1,  2 ;  Home,  On  Diplomacy,  sec.  7 ;  Beat, 
Science  du  Gouvemement,  tome  5,  p.  287.) 

§  84.  Where  the  mission  is  terminated  by  the  death  of  the 
minister,  the  secretary  of  legation,  or,  if  there  be  no  secre- 
tary, the  minister  of  some  allied  or^  friendly  power,  places 
seals  upon  his  effects,  takes  charge  of  his  body,  and  makes 
the  arrangements  for  its  interment,  or  for  sending  it  home. 
The  local  authorities  do  not  interfere,  unless  in  case  of  neces- 
sity. All  the  honors  and  respect  due  to  the  minister  while 
living,  are  usually  paid  to  his  remains ;  and  although,  in 
strictness,  the  personal  privileges  of  his  dependents  expire 
with  the  termination  of  his  mission  by  death,  the  usage  of 
nations  extends  to  the  widow,  family,  and  domestics  of  a 
deceased  minister,  for  a  limited  period,  the  same  immunities 
which  they  enjoyed  during  his  lifetime.  The  validity  of  his 
testament,  and  disposition  of  his  movable  property,  ab  tnies- 
taio,  must  be  determined  by  the  laws  of  his  own  countiy,  on 
the  principle  of  the  ex-territoriality  of  his  residence.  ( Wheor 
trniy  Mem.  hd.  Law,  pt.  3,  ch.  1,  §  28 ;  Martens,  Ovide  Diplo- 
matique^  §§60-65;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §240; 
Home,  On  Diplomacy,  sec.  7,  §§  64-67 ;  PhiUimore,  On  InL 
Law,  vol.  2,  §  242 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  225 ;  Moser, 
Vermch,  etc.,  B.  6,  pp.  192, 669;  Miruss,  das  JEkrop.  Gesand., 
etc.,  §§  180-182 ;  Biquebne,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  caps.  Ad., 
1,  2 ;  Seal,  Science  du  Gouvememeni,  tome  6,  p.  887.) 

§85.  Where  the  mission  is  terminated  by  an  ordinary 
formal  letter  of  recall,  nearly  the  same  formalities  are 
observed  as  on  the  arrival  of  the  minister  at  the  court  to 
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which  hd  is  adcredttod.  He  deliTen  a  Wffj  of  his  letter  of 
veeall  to  the  minister  or  secretary  of  foreign  ai&ires,  and  eskB 
an  audience  of  the  sorerdgn  or  chief  ezecntivey  for  the  pniv 
poee  of  taking  leanre.  At  this  andieace  he  deliv^Sy  or  esdub- 
its  the  original  of  his  recall,  and  takes  his  loaye  with  a  eom- 
plimentary  address  suited  to  the  occasion,  and  to  which  a 
complimentary  reply  is  usually  made,  ^ut  if  he  is  recalled 
at  the  request  of  the  government  to  which  he  is  accredited, 
for  misconduct  or  other  objections,  he  would  neither  ask  ncr 
receive  an  audience  of  leave.  If  recalled  on  account  of  a 
misanderstanding  between  the  two  govemments,  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  case  must  determine  whether  a  fotr- 
mal  letter  of  recall  is  to  be  sent  to  him,  or  whether  he  may 
quit  the  residence  without  waiting  for  it ;  whether  the  minis- 
ter is  to  demand,  and  whether  the  sovereign  is  to  grant  him, 
an  audience  of  leave.  ( WheaUm^  Elem.  InL  Law,  pt.  S,  ch. 
1,  S  24 ;  Martensy  Guide  Diplomatique,,  $§  60--65 ;  Home,  On 
JMploniacy,  sec.  7,  §§  52,  58 ;  Sefter,  DroU  Iniermtional,  §  226; 
JBello,  Derecho  IrUemacianal,  pt  8,  cap.  1,  §  8 ;  IHqudme,  Dere- 
cho  Pub.  InL,  lib.  2,  caps.  Ad.,  1, 2 ;  Beal,  Science  du  Goiweme- 
meni,  tome  5,  p.  887 ;  FkUlimore,  On  IrU,  Law,  vol.  2,  §  241.) 

§  86.  Where  the  mission  is  terminated  by  the  eapiration 
of  the  minister's  appointment,  as  in  the  case  of  embassies  oi 
mere  ceremony,  or  of  special  negotiations  which  have  been 
accomplished  or  have  £Euled,  a  formal  letter  of  recall  is  not 
usually  sent  to  the  minister  by  his  own  government.  But 
the  formalities  of  taking  leave  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  case 
of  an  ordinary  recall  by  letter.  Where  the  diplomatic  rank 
of  the  minister  is  raised  or  lowered,  as  where  aa  envoy 
becomes  an  ambassador,  or  an  ambassador  has  fnlfilled  his 
functions  as  such,  and  is  to  remain  as  a  minister  of  the 
second  or  third  class,  he  presents  his  letter  of  recall,  and  a 
letter  of  credence  in  his  new  character.  ( Wheakm,  JEiem, 
InL  Law,  pt  8,  ch.  1,  §§  28,  24 ;  Martens,  OtUde  IHplomaiique, 
§§60-^;  JSome,  On  Diplomacy,  sec.  7,  §§52,  58;  PhUtimortj 
On  InL  Law,  vol:  2,  §240;  Meffter,  DroU  Iktematumal,  §226 ; 
Bello,  Derecho  JlkUmaeUmai,  pt  8,  cap.  1,  §8;  Biqiusbne,  Ikrc^ 
cho  Pub.  InL,  lib.  2,  caps.  Ad.,  1,  2.) 

§  87.  Where  the  mission  tenninaites  by  the  deceive  or 
abdioalion  of  the  minister's  own  sovereign,  or  ithe  sovweign 
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to  wlmn  he  is  accredited^  it  is  nsaal  for  him  to  await  a 
renewal  of  his  letters  of  credence.  In  the  former  case,  a 
mere  notification  of  the  continnance  of  his  appointment  is 
seat  by  the  saccessor  of  the  deceased  or  deposed  sovereign^ 
and  in  the  latter,  new  letters  of  credence  are  sent  to  the  min- 
iflter  to  be  presented  to  the  new  niler.  If  a  radical  change 
Bbonld  take  place  in  the  character  or  organization  of  his  cywu 
goyemment,  it  would  be  the  dnty  of  the  minister  to  await 
new  liters  of  credence,  or  a  ratification  of  his  appointment 
by  the  new  goyeniment.  The  government,  to  wMdi  he  is 
accredited  wonld  be  justified  in  declining  any  new  negotia- 
tions with  him  without  such  ratification,  or  new  appoint- 
ment, or,  at  least,  without  some  evidence  of  a  renewal  or 
oontinuance  of  his  powers.  ( Whrnknty  Mem.  InL  Laeuo^  pt» 
S,  cb.  1^  §28;  MorUa^  Preds  dttJDrvUdes  OenSj  S$ 240-246; 
EoTM^  On  Dipiomojiy^  sec.  7,  $§52,  58 ;  PkaOimrej  On.  M. 
Lam,  vol.  2,  §240;  Berrien^  OpimM  U.  S.  AWys.  GML,  vol. 
2,  p.  290;  Htff^y  DnA  iaie^^ 

§  88.  Wlien,  on  account  of  the  measures  of  his  govern- 
ment^ the  court  at  which  he  resides  thinks  fit  to  discontinue 
all  diplomatic  intercoarse  with  a  minister,  this  is  usually 
done  by  a  diplomatic  note  informing  him  of  that  fact,  and 
offining  him  his  passport  But  when  the  court,  at  which  he 
resides,  thinks  fit  to  send  him  away  on  account  of  his  own 
misconduct^  it  is  usual  to  notify  his  goverement  that  he  is 
no  longer  an  acceptable  representative,  and  to  request  his 
recalL  If  the  offense  be  of  an  aggravated  character,  he  may 
be  dismissed  without  waiting  fi>r  a  recall  by  his  own  govern- 
ment. The  government  asking  such  recall,  may,  or  may 
not^  at  its  own  option,  state  the  reasons  for  the  request ;  they 
cannot  be  required.  It  is  sufficient  that  he  is  no  longer 
acceptable.  In  such  a  case,  international  courtesy  would 
require  his  immediate  recall.  If^  however,  the  request  should 
not  be  complied  with,  his  dismissal  would  follow  as  a  matter 
of  eourse.  This  is  done  by  a  simple  notification,  and  the 
offer  of  his  passports.  The  dismissal  of  a  public  minister,  for 
peisonal  or  official  misconduct,  is  not  an  act  of  disrespect  or 
hostility  to  the  government  which  sent  him,  and  cannot  be 
made  a  cause  of  war.  No  state  has  a  right  to  send  to,  or 
coBkiBQa  at,  another  oonrt,  a  minister  who  b  personally 
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unacceptable  to  that  court ;  an  attempt  to  do  so  is,  in  itself  a 
mark  of  disrespect  and  unfriendliness.  IF  the  government, 
to  which  a  minister  is  accredited,  reiuses  to  receive  him,  his 
position  is  similar  to  that  of  one  who  is  recalled  or  dismissed ; 
4hat  is,  he  has  no  ministerial  powers,  but  retains  his  privile- 
ges and  the  exemptions  of  his  ex-territoriality  so  long  as  he 
remains  in  the  country.  But  the  time  of  his  remaining  may 
be  limited  to  a  particular  period,  after  the  expiration  of  which 
his  diplomatic  privileges  ceases ;  or  if  he  engage  in,  or  con- 
template any  act  not  consonant  with  the  laws,  the  peace,  or 
the  public  honor  of  the  country  to  which  he  was  accredited, 
the  courtesy  of  transit  may  be  withdrawn.  The  diplomatic 
character  will  not  be  allowed  to  be  made  a  cloak  for  the 
infringement  of  international  or  municipal  laws.  (MarienSy 
Ovide  Diplomatique^  §  59 ;  Orotiiu,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  PaCj  lib.  2, 
cap  18,  §  3 ;  Wheaton^  Elem.  Ivi.  Law,  pt.  8,  ch.  1,  §§  28-24 ; 
PkUlimore,  On  InL  LaWj  vol.  2,  §  240 ;  Gurden^  de  DiplonuUkj 
liv.  6,  §  25 ;  Chny.  Doc.y  84  Oyf.,  Ist  Sess.  H.  ofR.,  Ex.  Iho. 
No.  107 ;  Oushingj  Opinums  of  U.  8.  AWys  Oerd.^  vol.  8,  pp. 
471,  473 ;  BellOy  Derecho  IntemacioTialy  pt.  8,  cap.  1,  §  7;  Heff- 
ier,  Droit  Intemationalj  §  223 ;  Merlin^  Repertoire^  verb.  Mimstre 
PMiCy  sec.  6.)  .       ' 

§39.  All  ministers  and  diplomatic  agents,  of  whatever 
description,  are  bound  to  respect  the  government  and  author- 
ities of  the  countiy  where  they  reside.  Any  disrespect,  on 
the  part  of  such  officers  or  agents,  are  good  and  sufficient 
causes  for  asking  their  recall ;  or,  in  aggravated  cases,  for 
dismissing  them  and  sending  them  out  of  the  oountiy.  Such 
offenses  are  seldom,  if  ever^  committed  by  diplomtists  of 
character  and  experience;  but,  where  a  state  appoints,  as 
its  representatives  at  foreign  courts,  men  who  do  not  possess 
the  requisite  qualifications  for  the  office,  it  is  liable  not  only 
to  occasional  mortifications  at  the  conduct  of  such  agents,  but 
to  the  risk  of  being  unnecessarily  involved  in  serious  inter- 
national difficulties.  Indeed,  nations  are  not  unfrequently 
involved  in  long  and  bloody  wars,  through  the  faults  and 
unskillfulness  of  their  public  ministers  and  diplomatic 
agents.  {Belio^  Derecho  Iniernticumal,  pt  3,  cap.  2,  §  1; 
Hefter,  DroU  IntemaOanaly  §§  206,  207,  282 ;  Wheaion,  Elm. 
Int.  LaWy  pt.  8,  ch.  1,  §  18;  Martens,  Qmde  Diflima&fu^ 
§  52 ;  Homey  On  Diplomacy j  sec.  6,  §  42 ;  Wicquefortj  de 
t Ambassadeur,  dc.^  liv.  1,  §  20.) 
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il.  The  institntion  of  a  foreign  consulate  originated  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  middle  agee,  in  sending  officers  or  persons 
from  one  conntiy  or  city  to  the  sea-ports  and  towns  of  foreign 
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states,  for  the  pnrpose  of  protectiug  the  national  commerce, 
especially  in  matters  of  shipwreck,  and  of  adjusting  dispotes 
between  sailors  and  merchants  of  their  own  country.  In 
the  absence  of  regular  ambassadors,  or  other  public  ministers, 
these  commercial  agents  sometimes  acted  in  the  capacity  of 
representatives  and  diplomatic  agents  of  their  respective 
states,  and  not  unfrequently  assumed  and  exercised  jurisdic- 
tion and  authority  over  the  merchants  and  citizens  of  their 
own  countries  in  foreign  ports  and  cities.  In  the  ports  of 
the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean,  where  foreigners  were  com- 
pelled to  live  in  particular  quartets  of  the  town,  they  some- 
times exercised  great  power  over  their  own  countrymen,  and 
were  designated  by  various  titles,  according  to  the  customs 
of  various  countries.  (Heffier^  DrcU  IrUeniatumalj  §  244; 
PhiUimore,  On  InL  Law,  vol.  2,  §§248,  244;  MtUUz,  Manud 
des  ConsidSj  tome  1,  p.  6 ;  MarienSj  Guide  DiplomaUgue^  |§  71, 
72 ;  Martensj  Precis  du  DroU  des  Qens,  §§  147, 148 ;  Garden, 
De  Diplcmatie,  tome  1,  pp.  815,  et  seq. ;  De  Clercq,  Guide  des 
ChnsulcUSj  pp.  1,  et  seq.;  BeUo,  Derecho  lrUemaci(malj  pt.  1, 
cap.  7,  §  1 ;  MoreuH,  Manuel  des  Agents  Gm.,  introduction ; 
Menschj  Manuel  du  Consulat,  pt  1 ;  Bijuebney  Ikrecho  Pub. 
InL,  lib.  2,  cap.  Ad.,  8;  Daltoz,  Repertoire,  verb.  Consui,  §1; 
Warden,  Treatise  on  Consuls;  Borel,  Functions  des  Consuls; 
Santos  et  Barreio,  TraiU  du  OonsukU;  BursoUi,  Guide  des  Agents 
Omsulaires;  De  Podio,  Jurisdiction  des  Consuls.) 

§  2.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  great 
change  was  eflected  in  commerce  and  international  inter- 
course generally,  by  the  establishment  of  permanent  diplo- 
matic agencies  and  legations,  by  the  general  improvement  of 
municipal  law,  and  especially  by  more  clearly  defining  the 
boundaries  and  limits  of  territorial  and  foreign  jurisdictions. 
The  extra-territorial  jurisdiction,  criminal  and  civil,  exer- 
cised by  consuls,  was  found  to  be  wholly  at  variance  with 
the  recognized  principles  of  public  law  in  christian  Europe, 
and  the  consular  institution,  thus  changed  in  its  condition 
and  character,  was  limited  to  a  general  vigilance  of  the  con- 
sul over  the  interests  of  shipping  and  navigation  of  his 
nation  at  a  particular  locality.  To  this  was  sometimes  added 
a  limited  authority,  over  particular  questions  of  dilate, 
between  merchants  and  sailors  of  his  own  country.    This  is 
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the  general  positioD,  which,  in  christian  countries,  the  con- 
solate  continues  to  occupy  at  the  present  day.  The  duties, 
and  legal  status  of  consuls,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  are 
somewhat  different  in  the  east,  where,  by  virtue  of  express 
treaty  stipulations,  they  have  especial  prerogratives  and  exer- 
cise a  larger  jurisdiction.  {PhSlmore^  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2, 
§§  245,  246 ;  MUtiiz,  Manuel  des  Consuls^  tome  3,  ch.  1 ;  Byn^ 
kershoeky  de  Fcro  Legat.,  lib.  5,  cap.  10 ;  Martens,  Precis  du 
DraU  des  Gens,  §§  147,  148;  Vaitel,,  Drott  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch. 
2,  §  84 ;  Martens,  Guide  THphmaiigfue,  §§  71,  72 ;  Garden,  De 
D^pi&matie,  tome  1,  pp.  318,  et  seq. ;  De  dercq.  Guide  des  CansUr 
kis,  pp.  6,  et  seq. ;  Heffter,  Droit  IntematicTud,  §§  244-247 ; 
Bdlo,  Derecho  Iniemacicnal,  pt.  1>  cap.  7,  §  1 ;  Mareuil,  Marmd 
des  Agents  Con.,  pt.  1,  tit.  1 ;  Mensch,  Manuel  du  Consulat,  pt 
1,  ch.  1.) 

§  3.  The  consular  organization  is  usually  divided  into  con- 
suls-general, consuls,  vice-consuls,  and  consular  or  commer- 
cial agenta.  Some  states  have  only  the  single  office  of  con- 
suls. Consuls-general  exercise  their  functions  over  several 
places,  and  sometimes  over  a  whole  country,  giving  orders 
and  directions  to  all  consuls,  vice-consuls,  and  commercial 
agents  of  their  government  within  the  same  state.  English 
vice-consuls  are  usually  appointed  by  the  consul,  subject  to 
the  approbation  of  the  foreign  secretary  of  state.  Other 
countries  have  adopted  a  different  system  of  appointment.  . 
This  depends  entirely  upon  the  institutions  of  the  particular 
state,  and  is  not  governed  by  any  rule  of  international  juris- 
prudence. It  is  sufficient  for  the  state,  to  which  the  consular 
officer  is  sent,  to  know  that  he  has  been  appointed  by  the 
proper  authority  of  his  own  government.  By  whatever 
names  these  officers  are  designated,  their  powers  and  duties, 
in  christian  countries,  are,  generally  speaking,  the  same ; 
these  we  shall  now  proceed  to  discuss  under  the  general 
name  of  consul.  {PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §  268 ;  Fgnn, 
British  Consuls  Abroad,  p.  6 ;  Martens,  Guide  Diplomatique, 
K  75,  81,  82 ;  Some,  On  Diplomacy,  sec.  1,  §§  13,  14;  Martens, 
Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  149 ;  De  dercq.  Guide  des  Omsulats, 
pp.  27,  et  seq. ;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemadonal,  pt  1,  cap.  7,  §  1 ; 
Moreuil,  Manuel  des  Agents  Con.,  pt.  1,  tit.  1 ;  Mensch,  Manuel 
du  Consulat,  pt  1,  ch.  8 ;  De  Cussy,  Beg.  Consulaires,  pt  1,  sec 
5;  Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  InL,  lib.  2,  cap.  Ad.,  8.) 
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1 4.  A  consul  recel'ves  a  commiaeion  from  the  proper  anliio- 
rily  of  his  own  government,  a  dnplioate,  or  properly  anthen* 
lioated  oopy,  being  forwarded  to  the  ambaseador  or  minister 
of  the  same  state,  at  the  eonrt  of  the  country  in  whi^sh  tiie 
oonsnl  is  to  ofleiate,  im  order  tiliat  he  may  apply  for  the  msaal 
sscsquatuTy  to  enable  him  to  enter  offi<^ially  npon  his  consmlar 
dn^s.    This  is  usually  issued  under  the  great  seal  of  atats, 
and  made  public  for  the  information  of  all  concerned.    On 
arriving  at  his  post,  the  consul  usually  furnishes  the  prineipal 
public  authority  of  the  place  with  a  copy  of  his  commission, 
atamped  with  his  consular  s^l.     On  receiving  his  exequatur^ 
he  becomes  emtitled  to  exerdae  the  authority,  and  ei^oy  the 
privileges,  immunities,  and  exemptions  due  and  pertaining 
to  his  office.    Without  such  exeqiMturj  or  conftrmation  of 
their  commission  by  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  country 
t^  which  they  are  deputed,  they  cannot  enter  upon  the  dis- 
flharge  of  their  lunetions;  and,  on  its  revocatloo  by  such  aove- 
x^ign  authority,  their  official  character  immediately  eeaaes. 
(ff^Uoj  Derecho  ItUemacional,  pt»  1,  cap^  7,  §  1 ;  PkOJinuor^^  On 
M.  Lm,  vol.  2,  SS246,  258;  Fym,  BrM»k  Qmsule  Abroad, 
pp.  84-^ ;  WUdman^  Int.  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  180 ;  Homty  On 
IX'plw/Mcy^  sec.  1,  §§18,  14;   Martens,  Guide  IXplomatiquej 
§  76 ;  De  Qercq^  Qm4^  dea  OonsulatSy  pp.  14,  et  seq. ;  Menack, 
Guide  du  Consulate  pt.  1,  ch.  2 ;  De  Gassy ,  Beg.  Oonsulairts, 
^  pt  1,  eec.  1 ;  Biqmlme^  Dereeko  Pub.  Int.y  lib.  2,  cap.  Ad^  8.) 

S  5.  Consuls  have  neither  the  representative  nor  diplomatic 
daiaracter  of  public  ministers.  They  have  no  right  of  ex-ter- 
ritoriality,  and  therefore  cannot  daim,  either  for  themselves, 
their  fismiilies,  houses,  or  property,  the  privileges  of  exemp- 
tion which,  by  this  fiction  of  law,  are  accorded  to  diplonciatic 
agents  who  are  considered  as  representing,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  the  sov^dgnty  of  the  state  which  appoints  them. 
They,  however,  are  officers  of  a  foreign  state,  and  when 
recognized  as  such  by  the  eocequ/atur  of  the  state  in  which 
they  exercise  their  fdnotions,  they  are  under  the  special  ptt>- 
teokioa  of  the  law  of  nations.  Consuls  are  sometimes  made 
also  tkairgis  ^uffaHres^  in  which  cases  they  are  furnished  witii 
credentials,  and  enjoy  diplomatic  privileges ;  but  these  rea^t 
«nly  ixami  their  character  as  chatgis^  and  not  as  consols. 
(WkqrufpTij  de  V Ambauadejt^-j  liv.  1,  §5;  Mctrt^hSy  Preeb  du 
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Bml  dea  Q^ens^  f  146 ;  Kwij  Com.  oa  Am  Imo^  toI.  1,  p.  44; 
FodbCj  DroU  M.  Privi,  §218;  Flassm,  Mat  At  Dip.  Fimu- 
em&j  tome  1,  oh.  9;  Mome,  On  DipUmuiuBy^  sec.  1,  $  13 ;  WMr 
mam,  InL  Law,  vol.  1,  p«  180;  Oarden,  Ik  Diplomaiiey  tome  1^ 
pp. 828, et  aeq. ;  Mariens,  Guide  Diplomatique,  1178,  74;  Phil- 
tinore.  On  InL  Dxm^  vol.  2,  %  246 ;  TTAeaton,  Mem.  ltd.  Ijxm^ 
pt  8,  ch.  1,  §22;  jBeUp,  Dereeho  Iniemaeianaly  pt.  1,  cap.  7, 
§4;  B^ier,  DroU  Ivtemaiianal,  §  248;  WesUake,  Prioaie  M. 
Law  J  §  189 ;  Biqudme,  Dereeho  Pub.  Jh/.,  lib.  2,  cap.  Ad^  8.) 

§  6.  Consuls  are  amenable,  generally,  to  the  civil  and  orimip 
naljarisdiction  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside,  and  their 
property  and  effects  are  subject  to  the  recourse  of  execution 
and  process  of  the  local  courts;  It  was  at  one  time  contended 
that  they  should  be  exempt  from  criminal  jurisdiction,  but 
the  position  was  neither  sustained  in  practice,  nor  in  die  doc- 
tnnee  of  text-writers.  They,  therefore,  may  either  be  pun- 
ished for  offenses  committed  by  the  laws  of  the  state  where 
they  reside,  or  be  sent  back  to  their  own  country,  at  the  dis- 
cretion oi  the  government  which  they  have  offended.  A  dis- 
tinetion,  however,  is  made  between  personal  offenses  and  oflSh 
cial  acts  done  under  the  authority  and  direction  of  their  own 
government.  The  latter  are  matters  for  diplomatic  arrange- 
ment between  the  respective,  states,  and  are  not  properly  justi^ 
eiable  by  the  local  courts.  Consuls  are  subject  to  the  payment 
rftaxes,  and  municipal  imposts  and  duties  on  their  property  oif 
trade,  and  to  the  municipal  charges  incident  to  their  personal 
nkdus^  and  from  which  they  are  not  exempted  by  the  privi- 
leges of  their  office.  {Phillimore,  On  InL  LaWj  vol.  2,  §  246 ; 
Vatielj  Droit  des  Oens,  liv.  2,  oh.  2,  §  84 ;  Keniy  Com.  on  Am. 
Law,  voL  1,  p.  48 ;  WiU^ium,  InL  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  180 ;  Bynr 
kershoeky  de  Faro  Legatorum,  c.  10, 18 ;  Wicqueforty  de^VAmbaa- 
mdeur,  liv.  1,  §  6;  Clark  v.  Oretico,  1  TaunUm  JBep.,  p.  106; 
Seller,  DroU  InUrnaMomlj  §248 ;  Bdh.  Dereeho  Intermcimd^ 
pt.  1,  cap.  7.  §  4 ;  DaUtoz,  BjeperUAre,  verb.  Oonside,  §  1 ;  Tf as^ 
laktj  Prisoaie  Int.  LaxOy  §  189 ;  Bijoidmey  Dereeho  Pub.  InL^  UK 
2,  Gtsp.  Ad.,  8») 

§  7.  Consuls,  says  Phillimore,  "  have  no  claim  to  any  tm^ 
eign  ceremonial  or  mark  of  respect,  and  no  right  of  prece- 
dence, except  among  themselves,  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  different  states  to  which  tlkey  belong/'    9at,  as  already 
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stated,  the  preeent  tendency  is  to  consider  all  sovereign  and 
independent  states  as  eqnal  in  rank,  with  respect  to  cerenuv 
nial  and  precedence,  and  consuls  of  foreign  states,  of  the  same 
rank  in  the  consular  hierarchy,  should  have  precedence 
among  themselves,  according  to  the  dates  of  their  respective 
exequaturs.  The  rank  which  they  hold  among  the  officers  of 
their  own  state,  civil  or  military,  is  regulated  by  the  laws  of 
their  own  state,  and  is  not  a  matter  of  international  jurispru* 
dence,  nor  does  it  come  within  the  province  of  the  state 
where  they  reside  to  interfere  in  any  differences  between 
officers  of  a  foreign  government,  with  respect  either  to  rela- 
tive rank  among  themselves,  or  to  their  authority  over  each 
other.  {HeffteTy  Droit  International^  §  248 ;  PhiUimorey  On  InL 
LaWy  vol.  2,  §  246 ;  Fyrm^  British  Consuls  Abroad,  p.  13 ; 
Martens.  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  149 ;  Homey  On  Diplo- 
macyy  sec.  1,  §§  13,  14 ;  Martens^  Guide  Diplomatique,  §  85 ; 
Menschy  Guide  du  Oonsidaty  pt.  1,  ch.  8.) 

§  8.  Although  consuls  do  not  enjoy  the  rights  accorded  by 
the  law  of  nations  to  public  ministers,  they  are,  nevertheless, 
entitled  to  certain  rights  of  comity,  and  to  certain  privileges 
of  exemption  from  local  and  political  obligations,  which  can> 
not  be  claimed  by  private  individuals, — rights  and  privileges 
which  are  incident  to  their  office,  and  which  result  fix>m  their 
character  as  the  duly  appointed  and  recognized  officers  of  a 
foreign  state.  Nor  are  these  exemptions  limited  to  the  offi- 
cers themselves ;  they  extend,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  their 
houses  and  to  public  property  in  their  charge.  Thus,  thej 
may  raise  the  flag,  and  place  the  arms  of  the  country  they 
represent  over  their  gates  and  doors;  and,  although  their 
houses  are  liable  to  domiciliary  visit  and  search,  the  papers 
and  archives  of  their  consulate  are,  in  general,  exempt  from 
seizure  or  detention,  and  soldiers  cannot  be  quartered  in 
their  consular  residence.  And,  in  addition  to  those  rights 
and  privileges  to  which  consuls  are  entitled  by  the  general 
rules  of  international  law,  custom,  in  some  countries,  have 
added  others  of  the  same  kind ;  and,  in  general,  a  consul  is 
entitled  to  all  those  which  have  been  allowed  to  his  predeces- 
sors, unless  a  formal  notice  has  been  given  that  they  will  no 
longer  be  extended  to  his  office,  .or  to  consuls  of  other  states 
in  the  country  where  he  resides.    To  grant  privileges  and 
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immnnitieB  to  consuls  of  one  countiyy  which  are  not  allowed 
to  those  of  another,  may  give  just  caase  of  complaint.  It,  how- 
ever, is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  what  they  are  abso- 
lutely entitled  to  by  the  rules  oi  international  law,  and  what 
is  sometimes  allowed  as  a  matter  of  comity,  or  conceded  by 
treaty  stipulations.  (PhiUmore,  On  ltd.  LaWy  vol.  2,  §§  246- 
248;  Fymiy  British  Oomuls  Abroad^  p.  17 ;  Heme,  On  JXpto- 
maey^  sec.  1,  §  18 ;  Martens^  Guide  Diplomatique,  tome  1,  §  74 ; 
Garden,  De  Diplomatie,  tome  1,  pp.  828  et  seq. ;  Heffter, 
Droit  Intemaiifmal,  §  248 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemacumal,  pt.  1, 
cap.  3,  §  8 ;  Menech,  Guide  du  Consulat,  pt.  1,  ch.  4 ;  De  Oussy, 
Reg.  Oonsulaires,  pt.  1,  sees.  6,  7 ;  JRiqtiebne,  Derecho  Pub. 
Int.,  lib.  2,  cap.  Ad.,  8.) 

§  9.  It  is  conceded  that,  so  far  as  the  law  of  nations  has 
established  fixed  rules  with  respect  to  consular  exemptions, 
the  subject  is  withdrawn  from  the  domain  of  municipal  juris- 
pmdence,  and  the  officer  may  claim  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  are  accorded  to  him  by  that  general  and  higher 
code  under  the  protection  of  which  his  office  is  placed.  But 
there  has  been  much  diffisrence  of  opinion  among  writers  on 
international  law,  respecting  what  rights  and  exemptions  are 
accorded  to  consuls  by  that  code.  This  difference  of  opinion, 
however,  seems  to  have  arisen,  in  a  great  degree,  from  not 
distinguishing  between  those  which  result  from  the  personal 
9tatis  of  the  officer,  and  those  which  pertain  to  the  office,  and, 
with  respect  to  the  latter,  between  those  which  are  conceded 
by  treaty  or  municipal  law,  and  those  which  are  established 
by  the  positive  law  of  nations,  or  the  general  rules  of  inter* 
national  comity.  In  considering  their  rights  and  privileges 
of  exemption,  consuls  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct 
chiases:  first,  those  of  foreign  birth  sent  to  a  country  espe- 
cially as  consuls,  who  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  state  where 
they  reside,  and  who  hold  no  property,  engage  in  no  business, 
and  have  no  residence  there,  other  than  their  official  one ; 
second,  those  of  foreign  birth  and  allegiance,  who  hold  pro- 
perty, engage  in  business,  and  have  a  fixed  residence  in  the 
countiy;  and  third,  those  who  are  citizens  and  residents  of 
the  counti^  in  which  they  exercise  the  functions  of  the  con- 
snlar  office,  under  a  foreign  government.  It  is  manifest  that 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  these  different  classes  of  persons 
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toast  be  efleentially  difier^nt,  and  a(>cordiii^  to  the  peraeml 
8Mu8  6f  each.  NevertheleBB^  all  must  alike  have  certain 
rights  and  privileges  which  belong  to  the  c^e  which  they 
hold,  and  which  are  independent  of  the  character  of  the  iiidi- 
vidnal  incumbent.  A  neglect  of  this  distinction  has  led  to 
nkuch  of  the  conflict  of  opinion  aanong  pnblicidtB;  it  must^ 
however^  be  admitted  that  there  is  not  ah  entire  nniforziiitf 
of  opinion  among  those  who  mi^e  the  proper  distinction 
between  the  office  and  the  person.  And,  indeed,  this  oonld 
hardly  be  expected,  for  upon  nearly  every  important  question 
of  international  law  text-writers  have  held  different  doc- 
trines. NeverthelesSy  it  is  not  difficult  to  deduce  from  th^ 
several  reasonings,  and  the  authorities  to  which  they  refer, 
some  general  and  fandamental.  principle,  which  wiU  serve  to 
guide  us  in  the  determination  of  a  particular  case.  (  Wkque^ 
forty  de  V AmbassadeuTj  liv.  1,  §  5 ;  JSbme,  On  Diplomacy y  sec. 
1,  §  13 ;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §§  246,  248,  250 ; 
Garden^  De  Diphmatie^  tome  1,  p.  323 ;  MartenSy  Guide  DipUh 
matiquSy  tome  1,  §  74 ;  De  Glercq,  GvMe  des  Consulats^  liv.  1, 
ch.  1,  §  4 ;  Heffier,  DroU  Intemationaly  §§  246,  248 ;  Menseh, 
Guide  du  Consulaty  pt.  1,  ch.  4 ;  JRiquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  InL^ 
lib.  2,  cap.  Ad.,  3.) 

§  10.  There  seems  to  be  little  or  no  difficulty  in  distingoish- 
ing  between  the  exemptions  of  the  different  classes  of  foreign 
consuls  who  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  state  in  which  they 
reside.  Those  who  hold  no  property,  engage  in  no  business, 
and  have  no  domicil  in  the  country,  have  the  personal 
exemptions  aod  disabilities  of  aliens  who  are  mere  sojourn- 
ers. Those  who  hold  real  estate,  engage  in  business,  and 
have  a  fixed  residence,  are  considered  as  foreigners  domiciled 
in  the  country,  and  their  consular  privileges!,  or  the  privi- 
leges which  pertain  to  their  office,  whatever  they  may  be, 
do  not  extend  to  their  property  or  trade  so  as  to  change  its 
pational  character.  As  neither  of  these  classes  owe  personal 
allegiance  to  the  country  in  which  they  reside,  there  can  be 
no  conflict  between  the  dutiee  of  their  all^anee  and  the 
duties  of  their  office.  But  where  citizens  of  the  eountiy 
exercise  the  functions  of  foreign  consuls,  there  rsAy  be  8u<^ 
conffict^  and  it  becomes  material  to  ascertain  how  &r  the 
office  which  they  hold  exempts  them  from  the  perfomiance 
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of  tiie  poUtioal  a&d  BlUfiieipal  dtttieft  of  eitizena.  It  kr  eri^ 
dent  thftt  they  eaA  elaim  none  of  the  exemptions  whioh  the 
other  two  dassed  eojoy  in  yiitue  of  the  personal  9tatua  aa 
alieoB;  bat  it  is  believed  that  they  ar^  entitled  to  those 
which  pertain  to  their  office,  and  which  are  necessary  for  the 
doe  perfoormanoe  of  its  duties^  It  has  been  stated,  in  tiie  pre- 
ceding chapter,  that  where  a  publlo  minister  ov^es  allegiance 
to  the  state  to  which  he  is  acredited,  snch  state  may  refttse 
to  receiTe  him^  except  on  condition  of  his  renouncing  any 
dsim  to  be  exempt  from  local  jurisdiction,  and  that,  on  mak- 
ing such  renouncement^  he  loses  his  right  of  ezrterritorialitrpy 
but  if  he  be  received  witlK>ut  conditionsy  be  has  the  same 
rights  as  though  be  owed  no  allegiance  to  the  state  which 
reoeiTes  him.  It  is  true,  that  consuls  have  no  right  of  ex* 
tmitoriality,  but  they  have  certain  rights  and  privileges 
which  pertain  to  their  office  and  which  are  accorded  to  them 
by  the  law  of  nations,  just  as  much  as  the  right  of  ex-terrHo- 
rialitjr  belongs  and  is  accorded  to  a  public  minister.  Where 
a  eitizen  of  a  state  is  appointed  to  a  foreign  consulate  in  the> 
state,  it  is  optional  with  his  government  to  refiise  to  permit 
bim  to  hold  the  office,  or  to  attach  conditions  to  his  holding 
it  But  suppose  he  be  recognized  as  such  consul  without 
any  conditions.  Beason  and  analogy  would  lead  us  to  the 
conclusion  that,  if  no  conditions  are  imposed  in  the  eocejujoJlwr^ 
tbe  eitiz^i  who  is  consul  of  &  foreign  state^  is  entitled,  as  much 
aa  an  alien  consul,  to  the  privileges  and  exemptions  which 
necessarily  pertain  to  that  office ;  and  it  is  believed  that  thie 
conclusion  is  sustained  by  the  authority  of  tes:t^writers.  The 
difficulty  is  to  determine  what  |>rivilegee  and  exemptio^ns 
properly  pertain  to  the  office  of  consul,  or  are  necessary  fbi^ 
the  due  performance  of  its  duties.  ( V(Utd^  DrdU  de$  €hfis^ 
liy.  2,  oh.  2,  §  84 ;  PhU^rme,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §  260 } 
Hcme^  On  Dijpiomcuiy^  sec.  1,  §  13 ;  Ghrrdefu,  De  DtphmatiBy 
tcHue  1,  p.  323 ;  Martens,  Ghcide  IHploTmtigiie,  tome  1,  §  74 ; 
Bifier,  DroU  IntarmihnM,  §248 ;  Mensch,  Ghfide  du  GmsiiUU, 
pt  1,  oh.  4 ;  Miqudmej  Dereeho  Pub.  Int.,  Mb.  2,  cap^  Ad.,  8.) 

^11.  The  consulate,  as  it  now  exists  in  christian  countries^ 
being  of  modem  origin,  and  hstviug,  in  a  measure,  grown  up 
with  the  developmeiit  at  cbHimeiiccl,  we  cannot  expert  to  find, 
in  flie  <dder  wdrks  on  interDtafiOflal  law,  any  very  dear  did- 
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cuBsion  of  the  duties  and  privileges  which  pertain  to  the  con- 
sular office.  On  this  point  we  must  look  mainly  to  the  wri- 
tings of  more  recent  publicists,  and  even  these  are  veiy  far 
from  satisfactory,  the  opinions  and  doctrines  which  they 
announce  being  often  conflicting  and  sometimes  totally  irre- 
concilable. Home  says  that  consuls,  whether  aliens  or  sub- 
jects of  the  state  in  which  they  reside,  ^^  enjoy  exemption 
from  taxes  and  personal  services,  and  their  houses  are  exempt 
from  the  burthen  of  lodging  troops."  He  also  says,  that 
citizens  cannot  accept  a  consulate  of  a  foreign  power  without 
the  permission  of  their  own  government,  but  that,  having 
received  such  permission,  they  cease,  temporarily,  to  be  sub- 
jects of  the  prince  in  whose  territory  they  reside.  This  last 
doctrine  is  not  sustained  by  the  authorities  to  which  he  refers, 
nor  is  he  correct  in  stating  that  consuls  are  exempt  from 
taxes.  Mr.  Gushing  has  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme,  with 
respect  to  citizens  who  hold  consulates  of  foreign  states.  It 
is  true  that  his  argument  has  reference  only  to  their  liability 
to  do  militia  and  jury  duties,  but  his  doctrine  is,  that  they 
are  exempt  from  no  municipal  duty,  unless  exempted  by  the 
local  laws  of  their  own  state.  The  more  correct  and  reasona- 
ble rule,  is  that  laid  down  by  Garden.  He  says :  '^  Consuls 
are  under  the  protection  of  the  law  of  nations;  they,  undoubt- 
edly, do  not  enjoy  the  rights  accorded  to  envoys;  they  may 
be  subjects  of  the  state  where  they  reside ;  they  are  subject 
to  its  jurisdiction,  to  its  police,  to  imposts  ;  but  they  cannot  be 
denied  the  privileges  necessary  to  the  performance  of  their  office. 
The  consul,  therefore,  cannot  be  made  liable  to  civil  charges 
which  would  prevent  him  from  the  performance  of  his  func- 
tions." With  respect  to  jury  and  military  duty,  their  right 
of  exemption  depends  entirely  upon  the  question,  whether 
such  duties  would  interfere  with  the  due  performance  of 
their  consular  functions.  On  this  point,  Baron  Charles  de 
Martens,  speaking  of  consuls  who  do  not  owe  allegiance, 
hold  no  real  estate,  and  have  no  business  in  the  state  where 
they  reside,  says  that  they  are  exempt  from  service  in  the 
civic  or  municipal  guard,  and  from  contributions  for  that 
service ;  and,  with  respect  to  those  who  hold  real  estate,  or 
engage  in  trade  in  the  country,  or  are  its  subjects  and  resi- 
dents, he  says  they  may,  if  they  demand  it,  be  exempted  from 
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personal  service  in  the  national  gaard,  although,  if  necessaiy, 
thej  may  be  required  to  provide  a  substitute.     De  Clercq 
flaya,  that  consuls  are  exempt  from  service  in  the  national 
gnard,  when  they  are  citizens  of  the  state  which  they  repre- 
sent, and  that  jurisprudence  tends  to  exempt  them  from  it, 
even  when  citizens  of  the  state  where  they  reside.    The  same 
opinion  is  expressed  by  Mensch  and  others,  viz :  that  consuls 
must  be  regarded  as  exempt  from  services  purely  personal^ 
which  interfere  with  their  consular  duties.     We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  jury  and  militia  duty  come  within  the  rule  of 
exemption  so  clearly  laid  down  by  Garden.    The  duties  of 
a  juryman  might  require  the  officer  to  go  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  his  consulate,  and  prevent  him,  for  days  and  weeks, 
from  perfonning  the  functions  of  his  office.    It  is  still  worse 
with  respect  to  militia  duty,  and  especially  in  the  United 
States,  where  militia  service  in  a  state  would  render  him 
liable  to  be  mustered  into  the  service  ef  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  take  him  a  great  distance,  and  for  a  long  time, 
from  his  consulate.     Certainly  this  would  be  an  interference 
with  his  performing  the  duties  of  his  office.    Again,  the 
same  principle  which  would  require  him  to  perform  jury  and 
militia  duty,  would  require  him  to  perform  the  duties  of  other 
municipal  offices.    In  many  countries   the  acceptance  of 
SQch  offices  is  obligatory  upon  the  citizen,  and,  as  their  terms 
are  sometimes  for  years,  the  performance  of  their  duties 
wonld  absolutely  and  totally  preclude  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  a  consulate.    Undoubtedly  a  state  may  impose 
these  duties  upon  any  and  all  of  its  citizens ;  but  if  it  con- 
sents that  one  of  them  may  hold  a  foreign  consulate,  it  parts 
with  this  right,  so  fiEtr  as  that  citizen  is  concerned,  until  it 
revokes  the  ezequator  which  it  has  granted.     Its  right  to 
refuse  the  exequatoTj  in  the  first  instance,  or  to  revoke  it  at 
any  time   afterward,  is  universally  conceded.     {Homty  On 
Diplomacy^  sec.  1,  §  13 ;  Martens^  Guide  Diplomatiquey  tome  1, 
S  74;  OardeUy  De  Deplomatky  tome  1,  p.  828;  De  Clercq^  Gtade 
Practique^  liv-  1,  ch.  1,  §  4 ;  Cashing^   Opinions   U.  S.  AtCys 
GtnLy  vol.  8,  p.  169 ;  Mensch^  Guide  du  Consulate  pt.  1,  ch.  4 ; 
Rijiulme,  Dereeho  Pub.  Int.^  lib.  2,  cap.  Ad.,  8.) 

§  12.  The  federal  legislation,  on  the  subject  of  foreign  con- 
suls in  the  United  States,  so  &r  as  it  has  gone,  accords  with 
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the  general  fipitit  of  ixitefnalional  jarispradence^  as  aailoiiiieed 
by  the  doctrines  of  l^e  best  writers.  The  ninth  section  of 
article  first  of  the  coQstitiition  disqnalifiei  a  person  from 
holding,  at  the  same  time^  without  the  eonsent  of  eongrees, 
an  offioe  under  the  federal  govetnmenty  and  under  any  foreign 
prince  or  state.  And  the  second  section  of  article  thirds 
accords  to  every  foreign  constil  th^  privilege  of  b^g  sued 
in  the  federal  courts ;  and  the  ninth  section  of  the  judiciary  act 
of  1789,  gives  to  the  federal  courts  exdtisioe  jurisdiction  of  all 
suits  against  consuls  and  vioe^onsuls,  with  certain  exoepttons, 
enumerated  in  the  act  It  has  been  decided  that  these  privi- 
leges comprehend  foreign  consulsv  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^o  (^tizens,  and, 
also,  that  where  a  fbreign  consul  is  sued  jointly  with  othera, 
it  brings  his  co-defendants  within  the  jurisdiction  of  tiie  fed- 
eral courts,  by  unavoidable  implication.  The  object  of  this 
exclusion  of  the  state  courts,  says  the  Kew  York  court  of 
appeals,  is  not  to  exempt  a  consul  from  liability  to  reepond 
to  his  creditors,  or  to  answer  for  his  misoonduct,  but  to  keep 
within  the  control  of  the  federal  government,  and  sulsject  to 
the  authority  of  its  courts,  all  cases  and  controversies  which 
might  in  any  d^ree  effect  our  foreign  relations.  Mr.  Crmh- 
ing  argues  that,  inasmuch  as  citi2»ns  holding  foreign  con- 
sulates are  not  specially  exempted  by  the  constitution,  or 
any  act  of  congress,  from  service  in  the  militia  or  on  juries, 
they  must  be  considered  liable  to  such  services^  unless  so 
exempted  by  the  statutes  of  the  state  of  the  union  in  whdch 
they  respectively  reside.  But  this  conclusion  is  too  broad ; 
the  same  course  of  reasoning  would  prove  the  liability  of 
public  ministers,  and  of  officers  of  the  federal  government,  to 
the  same  service.  He  admits,  however,  that  so  far  as  con- 
suls are  exempted  by  the  law  of  nations,  or  by  the  rules  of 
international  comity^  the  subject  is  withdmwn  from  the 
domai  n  of  municipal  jurisprudence.  The  convention  between 
the  United  States  and  France,  of  February  28df  1858^  placed 
the  consuls  of  the  respective  countries,  so  fiur  as  this  question 
is  concerned,  upon  a  footing  conformable  to  the  spirit  of 
international  jurisprudence.  It  stipulates  that  tiie  consuls 
of  the  respective  countries  shall  etjoy  '^  exemption  from  mili- 
tary billetings,  from  service  in  the  militia  or  the  national 
guard,  and  other  duties  of  the  same  mattire>  ftnd  from  all 
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diieet  and  p^nobal  tatatioDy  wkefli^r  ftdoi*al,  state  or  laliitii* 
oipal."  But  if  they  are  citizens  of  tke  oodntiy  where  tfaey 
Reside,  or  become  o#Dere  of  plt>perl7,  ^^  ^^ff^^  ^  tvade 
tberey  they  are  then  to  be  snbject  to  the  eaiine  taxes  and 
imposts^  and,  save  in  ma/tters  appertainini^  to  their  eotiBtilar 
fbndione,  to  the  same  jnrisdietiott  as  oitizene  of  the  eonntry 
who  are  proprietotB  or  mrerchfiiii'ts.  {Cushinff^  Opb/mm  U.  & 
Ateya  Oenl^  vol.  6,  p.  409 ;  roL  8,  p.  169 ;  GmMtiUim  of  ike 
U.  8^  artBi  1  and  8 ;  Dams  r.  Pochard^  7  Peter's  Hep.,  p.  276 ; 
Vidarmo  t«  Thompson^  8  8ddm^  B^.^  p.  577 ;  Mamihardt  v. 
Soderstreni^  1  Binney,  Bep.^p.  188;  U.  8.  Statutes  at  Large^  y<>I. 
1,  pp.  77, 88, 272 ;  vol.  2,  p.  82 ;  vol.  6,  p.  894 ;  vol.  10,  p.  998.) 

5 18.  The  duties  of  consuls  are  regulated,  in  a  great  mea- 
wire,  by  the  laitrs  of  then*  own  conntry,  subject,  of  course, 
to  the  general  principles  of  international  jurisprudence. 
Thus,  although,  according  to  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  they  can  exercise  no  contentibus  jurist 
dictfon  over  their  fellow  countrymen  without  the  express 
pennisdiotf  of  the  state  in  Which  they  reside,  they  are,  never- 
theless, allowed  a  sort  of  voluntary  jurisdiction — a  power  of 
arbitration  in  certain  kind  of  disputes,  tnore  especially  those 
relatfng  to  matters  of  conimerce.    For  example,  in  difficul- 
ties between  the  captain  and  seameti  of  a  merchant  vessel  of 
his  own  conntry,  the  consul  may  be  empowered  by  his  own 
itate  to  discharge  k  seaman  for  cruel  treatment  or  other  suf- 
ficient canse,  and  such  discharge,  though  not  binding  upon 
the  tribunals  of  the  place  of  his  residence,  would  be  so  upon 
those  of  his  own  country.     The  same  may  be  said  of  com- 
mercial disputes  between  the  captain  and  supercargo,  between 
them  and  the  consignees,  or  between  the  consiguees  them- 
selves.   But  these  special  powers  of  a  consnl  belong  rather 
to  the  manrictpal  laws  of  his  own  state,  than  to  international 
jnrispmdenca    (PkUUmare^  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §  249 ;  Mar- 
tens^ Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens^  $  149 ;   Vattel,  Droit  dis  Gens^ 
liv.  2,  ch.  2.  §84;  Hrni^  On  Diplomacy^  i^o.  1^  §13;   WHdh 
mm,  Int.  LaWf  vol.  1,  p.  180 ;  Martens,  O^dde  DiphmsMqusy 
178;  BeUOj  Dereeho  Intemaeifml,  pt.  1,  cap.  7^ §2;  Heffter^ 
Drott  IrUernatkml,  §  247 ;  M&reuilj  Manuel  des  Agents  On., 
pt  8,  tit.  2;  Mmseh,  Guide  du  Qmsulaty  pt.  1,  eh.  9.) 
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§  14.  As  consuls,  in  christian  countries,  do  not  enjoy  tihe 
privileges  of  ex-territoriality,  and  have  no  jurisdiction  over 
their  own  countrymen,  (unless  conceded  by  treaty,)  which 
is  recognized  by  international  law,  it  follows  that  all  exer- 
cise of  such  jurisdiction,  even  by  consent  of  parties,  produces 
no  effect  in  foreign  tribunals,  whatever  it  may  have  in  those 
of  their  own  state.    Thus,  marriages  and  divorces  by  con- 
suls, are  not  valid  in  international  law,  nor,  as  a  general 
rule,  even  in  their  own  countries,  for,  as  the  consul  has  no 
ex-territoriality,  and  is  not  an  officer  of  the  local  government, 
the  marriage  contract,  or  its  dissolution,  is  not  made  by  the 
lex  loci,  either  of  the  country  where  the  parties  are,  or  of  that 
to  which  they  belong.    It  has,  therefore,  been  held  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  that  an  American 
consul,  in  a  christian  country,  has  no  power  to  celebrate 
marriages  between  either  foreigners  or  Americans.    As  will 
be  shown  hereafter,  a  difierent  rule  applies  to  consuls  in  the 
east    In  proceedings  in  admiralty,  when  the  courts  are  adju- 
dicating cases  of  prize,  or  other  questions  of  maritime  and 
international  right,  consuls  are  permitted  to  appear  in  behalf 
of  the  interests  of  their  countrymen ;  so,  also,  in  cases  of  the 
administration  of  estates  of  their  countrymen,  or  in  which 
their  countrymen  are  interested;  but  in  all  such  cases  they 
intervene  by  way  of  advice,  or  in  the  sense  of  surveiUanee^  but 
not  by  way  of  jurisdiction.    {De  Clercqj  Gfmde  des  OonsulcUs, 
p.  686 ;  MUtitZf  Des  Consulais,  pt.  2,  pp.  408, 414, 425 ;  SanioSj 
Traiti  du  Consulate  tome  1,  p.  21 ;  tome  2,  p.  52;  Riqudnu^ 
Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  cap.  Ad.,  3 ;   WheaUnij  JElenu  InL 
Law^  pt.  3,  ch.  1,  §  28,  note ;  Gashing^  Opinions   U.  S.  AUy^s 
OenLj  vol.  7,  p.  18 ;  vol.  8,  p.  98 ;  British  Statutes,  12  and  18 
Vic.j  c.  62;  Ke7it  v.  Burgess,  11  Simons  Rep.,  p.  861.) 

§  15.  Consuls  are  usually  allowed  to  grant  passports  to  sub- 
jects of  their  own  country  living  within  the  range  of  their 
consulates,  but  not  to  foreigners.  They,  however,  are  usually 
required  to  put  their  vis6  upon  the  passports  of  foreigners 
who  embark  from  the  place  of  their  consulate,  to  go  to  their 
(the  consuls')  country.  But  this,  again,  is  a  matter  of  local  law 
of  their  own  state.  Passports,  to  be  valid,  should  be  given  by  the 
proper  minister  of  the  country  of  the  person  using  them,  or,  at 
least,  by  the  minister  of  that  country  at  the  court  of  the  state 
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in  which  they  are  to  be  used ;  usage  has,  nevertheless,  extended 
the  same  effect  to  passports  issued  by  consuls,  within  their 
consular  jurisdiction.  {Martens,  Qvide  JXpUmuxtique^  §78; 
PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §  258 ;  Fynn,  British  ConsuVs 
Handbook,  pp.  86,  55 ;  Mensch,  Guide  du  Consulai,  pt.  1,  ch.  9 ; 
Heme,  On  Diplomacy,  sec.  1,  §  13 ;  Wildman,  InU  Law,  vol. 
1,  p.  130 ;  De  Clercq,  Ovide  des  Gonsidats,  pp.  610,  et  seq.) 

§16.  Consuls  are  frequently  required  to  give  certificates 
relating  to  matters  of  fact  connected  with  the  commerce  of 
their  fellow  countrymen,  and  of  merchant  vessels  of  their  own 
state.  Such  certificates,  under  seal,  receive  full  faith  and 
credit  in  the  courts  of  the  country  where  such  fibct  is  collate- 
rally called  in  question.  The  laws  of  most  states  make  it 
the  duty  of  their  consuls  to  take  acknowledgment  of  deeds 
for  the  conveyance  of  real  estate,  the  depositions  of  witnesses 
in  civil  causes,  etc. ;  but  t^e  legal  effect  to  be  given  to  such 
acts  must,  in  general,  be  determined  by  municipal  law.  {Seff- 
teTj  Droit  International,  §  247 ;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2, 
f  258 ;  Instructions  to  British  Consids,  1846,  sec.  16 ;  Home,  On 
Diplomacy,  sec.  1,  §  13 ;  Wildman,  InU  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  130 ; 
Martens,  Ouide  Diplomatique,  §  78 ;  De  Clercq,  Guide  des  Conr 
sulais,  pp.  619,  et  seq.) 

§17.  Although  within  the  general  duties  and  rights  of 
consuls  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  their  own  countrymen, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  they  can  afford  no  protection 
against  due  process  of  the  laws  of  the  country  where  they 
reside,  and  any  attempt  to  evade  or  resist  their  execution 
would  constitute  an  offense,  for  which  the  offending  consul 
may  be  dismissed  or  punished.  The  only  protection  he 
can  afford,  even  to  his  own  countrymen,  in  such  cases,  is  to 
see  that  the  laws  are  properly  administered ;  and  if  injustice 
is  done  to  his  fellow-countrymen,  by  depriving  them  of  the 
ordinary  right  of  trial,  or  by  distinguishing  unfavorably 
between  them  and  citizens  of  the  state  where  he  resides, 
and  to  which  the  tribunals  belong,  he  should  make  repre- 
sentation to  his  own  government,  to  whom  it  belongs  to 
require  explanation  and  satisfaction.  He  has  no  diplomatic 
anthority  to  demand  either  the  one  or  the  other.  If  everthe- 
less,  by  a  judicious  but  firm  proceeding,  and  the  exertion  of 
his  personal  and  official  influence  with  the  local  authorities, 
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he  mfty  do  mudi  toward  geoaring  fhe  jnst  rlghtB  of  bis 
aonntrymen,  w  ia  mitigating  the  sererity  of  their  paniah- 
ment  for  offenBos  committed.  (JftiSmore,  On  ih<.  Law^v^i. 
2,  §258;  £r2Y»A  iSlta^Kto,  17  a9ui  18  V%r.,  c.  104;  Sww,  On 
Diplomacy^  sec.  1,  §  18;  JfarienSy  Ofdde  Diphmaii^j  $78; 
Bello  Derecho  IrUernacionaly  pt.  1,  cap.  7,  §  2 ;  MoreuUj  Manuel 
des  Affents  Con.,  pt  8,  tit.  2 ;  Mmaehy  Ghdde  du  Qmstdatj  pt.  1, 
oh.  6 ;  ;Bifii6{mey  Derecho  JPiA.  InL^  lib.  2,  cap.  Ad.^  S.) 

§  18.  Some  states  permit,  and  others  forbid,  their  consuls 
to  trade.  As  already  stated,  a  consul  engaged  in  trade  is,  in 
all  that  concerns  that  trade,  subject  to  the  local  laws,  and  to 
the  local  jurisdiction,  in  the  same  way  as  a  native  merchant 
Their  consular  character  gives  them  no  privileges  in  trade, 
either  in  peace  or  vrar.  *^  The  character  of  consul,"  says 
Lord  8towell,  '^  does  not  protect  that  of  a  merchant,  united 
in  the  same  person.''  It  is  certainly  a  very  objectionable 
practice  to  permit  consuls  to  engage  in  trade,  and  has  so 
been  regarded  by  the  best  writers  on  international  law.  It 
necessarily  brings  them  in  competition,  and  not  unfrequently 
in  conflict,  with  the  merchants  of  the  place  where  they  reside, 
and  consequently  weakens  or  destroys  their  official  influence. 
{PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  2,  §  261 ;  Santos^  Traiii  de  Cbn- 
mlaij  pp.  171,  196;  Martens,  Guide  Diplonuitique,  §§  74,  79; 
Bello,  Derecho  Intemacional,  art.  1,  cap.  7,  $  1 ;  De  Ckueyj 
Meg.  OonsuUmeSj  pt  1,  sec.  8.) 

519.  The  public  character  of  consul  has  frequently  been 
the  subject  of  judicial  decision  in  the  prize  courts  and 
municipal  tribunals  of  France,  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  The  cases  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Fuente  Hermosa, 
decided  by  the  Oour  Royale  de  Paris,  in  1842,  and  that  of 
M.  Seller,  decided  by  the  Cour  Royale  de  Aix,  in  1843,  are 
leading  cases  in  France ;  those  of  Barbuit  and  Cretico,  in 
England.  The  courts  of  the  XJnited  States  have  generally 
followed  the  English  decisions  on  this  subject  {PhUUmorey 
On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §§  261-271 ;  Barbuifs  Case,  TaJbofs  Cases 
in  Equity,  p,  281 ;  Garke  v.  Cretico,  3  Burr  Rep.,  p.  1481 ; 
Vweash  V.  Becker,  8  Mavle  and  Sel.  Rep.,  p.  297;  The  Indian 
Chief,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  26 ;  Arnold  v.  U.  Ins.  Co.,  1  John.  Rep., 
p.  868 ;  Griswold  v.  WaddingUm,  16  John.  Rep.,  p.  346.) 
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§90.  Bights,  privileges,  and  immtinities,  are  sometimes 
conceded  to  consak  by  treaty  stipnlations,  which  Ihey  are 
not  entitled  to  by  the  general  law  of  nations.  Thus,  by  the 
oonvention  between  France  and  the  United  States,  in  1858, 
certain  rights  of  jurisdiction  and  exemption,  not  accorded  by 
international  law,  are  given  to  the  consols  of  the  contracting 
powers*  Bttt  such  treaty  stipulations  are  binding  only  upon 
liiose  who  are  parties  to  the  agreement.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  municipal  laws,  which  give  special  privileges  to  for- 
eign consuls ;  they  have  no  ^eot  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
state  which  passes  them,  unless  specially  adopted  or  permit, 
ted  by  others.  ( WheaUm,  Mlem.  InL  Law,  pt.  2,  di.  1,  §  22, 
note;  U.  S.  SkMes^U  LargCj  vol.  8,  p.  280;  Home,  OnDipIo- 
maqf,  seo«  1,  §  14 ;  Ifejffier,  Drmt  JiUemaHMal^i2M;  JRiquebne, 
Dereeho  Fub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  cap.  Ad.,  3.) 

§21.  As  already  remarked,  the  powers,  privileges  and 
immunities  of  European  and  American  consuls,  in  Moham- 
medan and  unchristian  dominions,  are  very  different  from 
those  of  consuls  in  christian  eountries.  This  has  resulted,  in 
part,  from  their  having  there  retained  the  general  diplomatic 
character  and  prerogatives  of  jurisdiction,  which,  in  earlier 
times,  they  possessed  everywhere,  and,  in  part,  from  the  stip- 
ulation of  treaties.  Thus,  the  Sultans  of  Turkey  have  con- 
ceded, to  the  consuls  of  christian  powers,  authority  to  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  over  th^ir  fellow-countrymen  in  Turkey, 
which,  by  the  general  rule  of  international  law  of  christian 
states,  belongs  to  the  territorial  sovereign.  Such  jurisdic- 
tion, both  civil  and  criminal,  being  conceded  to  the  consuls 
over  their  countrymen,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  local  magis- 
trates and  tribunals,  it  depends  upon  the  laws  of  their  own 
etatea  how  it  shall  be  ex^t^ised,  and  what  penalties  or  pun- 
idiments  may  be  imposed  or  inflicted.  In  civil  cases,  this 
jurisdictioo  is  ordinarily  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  superior 
tribunals  of  their  own  country,  and  in  criminal  oases,  the 
priaoners  are  someliines  sent  home  for  trial  and  punishment, 
eapeoially  if  the  punishment  exceeds  the  infliction  of  pecu- 
niaiy  penalties.  This,  however,  depends  upon  tiie  laws  of 
their  own  country  regulating  such  prooeedings.  ( WheaUnij 
JSfafi.  Ad.  Lav)^  pt  2,  ch.  2,  §  11 ;  PkUlimorey  On  Int.  LaWy 
voL  2,  ^  272,  et  seq. ;  Mariens^  GMde  I)iplaimiiquey  §  88; 
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Hamcj  On  Diplomacy^  sec.  1,  §  18 ;  Wildman^  InU  Law^  vol.  1, 
p.  180;  Grarderij  De  Diplomatic^  tome  1,  pp.  827,  et  seq.; 
Gushing^  Opinima  U.  S.  Atfys  Genl.  vol.  7,  pp.  846-348 ;  Htff- 
ter^  Droit  Intemationalj  §  244 ;  De  Cuasyy  Reg.  Cansulcdres^  pi.  1, 
sec.  2,  §  9 ;  Riquebne,  Dereeho  Pub.  IiU.^  lib.  2,  cap.  Ad.,  8 ; 
Dalloz^  Repertoire^  verb.  ConsulSj  §  1.) 

§22.  Mr.  Cashing,  the  United  States  Attorney  General, 
thus  describes  the  origin  of  this  difference  of  consular  powers 
in  christian  and  unchristian  countries :  '*  I  might  demonstrate 
historically  what,  in  this  place,  it  will  suffice  to  affirm,  that 
the  institution  of  consuls,  in  their  present  capacity  of  inter- 
national agents,  originated  in  the  mere  fact  of  difference  in 
law  and  religion  at  that  period  of  modem  Europe  in  which 
it  was  customary  for  distinct  nationalities,  coexisting  under 
the  same  general  political  head,  and  even  in  the  same  city, 
to  maintain  each  a  distinct  municipal  government     Such 
municipal  colonies,   organized  by   Latin    Christians,   and 
especially  by  those  of  the  Italian  republics  in  the  Levant, 
were  administered  each  by  its  consulSj  that  is,  its  proper  muni- 
cipal magistrates  of  the  well  known  municipal  denomination. 
Their  commercial  relation  to  the  business  of  their  country- 
men was  a  mere  incident  of  their  general  municipal  authority. 
Such,  also,  at  the  outset,  was  the  nature  of  their  political 
relation  to  other  coexisting  nationalities  around  diem  in  the 
same  country,  and  to  that  country's  own  supreme  political 
or  military  powers.     The  consuls  of  christian  states,  in  the 
countries  not  christian,  still  retain  unimpaired,  and  habitually 
exercise,  their  primative  function  ot  municipal  magistrates 
for  their  countrymen,   their    commercial  or  international 
capacity,  in  those  countries,  being  but  a  part  of  their  general 
capacity  as  the  delegated  administrative  and  judicial  agents 
of  their  nation.    This  condition  of  things  came  to  be  perma- 
nent in  the  Levant,  that  is,  in  Greek  Europe  and  its  depend* 
encies,  by  reason  of  the  tide  of  Arabic  and  Tarter  conquest 
having  overwhelmed  so  large  a  part  of  the  eastern  empire, 
and  established  the  Mohammedan  religion  there.    But  the 
result  was  different  in  Latin  Europe."    This  difference,  in  the 
powers  of  consuls  in  christian  and  in  Mohammedan  countries, 
hie  says,  is  founded  on  the  difference  of  law  which  necesaarly 
results  from  the  character  of  the  different  religions.    ^^The 
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legislature  of  Mohammed,  for  instance,  like  that  of  Moses, 
is  inseparable  from  his  religion.  We  cannot  submit  to  one 
without  undergoing  the  other.  The  same  legal  incompati- 
bility exists,  ior  one  reason  or  another,  bebveen  us  and  the 
unchristian  states  not  Mohammedan."  {Oushing,  Opinions 
of  U.  &  Atfys  OenLy  vol.  7,  pp.  846-848 ;  Heffier,  Droit  Inters 
na&mal^  §  245 ;  MoreuUy  Marvud  des  Agents  Oon.^  introduction ; 
Itijuebne^  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  cap.  Ad.,  8;  DalloZy  Be- 
periciref  verb.  OmsidSy  §  1;  Merlin^  Repertoire,  verb.  Consuls 
Franfois.) 

§  28.  The  general  powers  of  the  consuls  of  christian  nations 
Id  Turkey,  the  Barbary  States,  and  other  Mohammedan  coun- 
tries, have  been  extended,  by  treaty  stipulations,  to  European 
and  American  consuls  in  the  Chinese  empire.  It  was  the 
object  of  these  treaties  to  exempt  foreigners,  in  China,  from 
the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  local  magistrates 
and  tribunals,  and  make  them  subject  only  to  the  laws  and 
authorities  of  their  own  country,  thus  creating  a  kind  of  ex- 
territoriality for  all  citizens  of  the  contracting  states  resident 
in  or  visiting  any  part  of  the  Chinese  empire.  ( Treaty  between 
U.  S.  and  ChmOy  July  8d,  1844 ;  Treaty  between  France  and 
China,  Oct.  24th,  1844 ;  Treaty  between  GhreaJt  Britain  and  China, 
1842,  1848 ;  Phmmore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §  277 ;  Moreuil, 
Manud  des  Agents  Con.,  Appendice,  p.  877 ;  Biquelme,  Derecho 
Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  cap.  Ad.,  8 ;  Gardner,  Institutes,  p.  508.) 

§  24.  The  thirteenth  article  of  the  commercial  treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  China,  in  1848,  is  as  follows :  ^*  Article  thir- 
teen. Whenever  a  British  subject  has  reason  to  complain 
of  a  Chinese,  he  must  first  proceed  to  the  consulate  and  state 
his  grievance.  The  consul  will  thereupon  inquire  into  the 
merits  of  the  case,  and  do  his  utmost  to  arrange  it  amicably. 
In  like  manner,  if  a  Chinese  have  reason  to  complain  of  a 
British  subject,  he  shall  no  less  listen  to  his  complaint,  and 
endeavor  to  settle  it  in  a  friendly  manner.  K  an  English 
merchant  have  occasion  to  address  the  Chinese  authorities, 
he  shall  send  the  address  through  the  consul,  who  will  see 
that  the  language  is  becoming ;  and,  if  otherwise,  will  direct 
it  to  be  changed,  or  will  refase  to  convey  the  address.  If, 
onfortnnately,  any  disputes  take  place  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  consnl  cannot  arrange  them  amicably,  then  he  shall 
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lequcirt  the  itssiatence  of  a  GIuamo  p#oaiv  ^At  diey  may, 
togetheri  examine  into  the  merits  of  the  ea9e9  and  decide  it 
equitably.  Begarding  the  punishment  of  English  oriminals, 
the  English  government  will  enact  the  laws  neoeaeary  to 
i^in  that  end,  and  the  co^snl  will  be  empowered  to  put 
them  in  force ;  ond,  regarding  the  punishment  of  Chinese 
criminals,  these  will  be  tried  and  punished  by  dieir  own 
k^wsy  in  the  way  provided  for  by  the  correspondence  which 
took  place  at  ^STankin  after  the  conclusion  of  peace." 
{Annual  Begisier  for  1848,  vol.  85,  p.  871 ;  FhiUimore^  On  £U. 
LaWy  vol.  2y  §  277 ;  Chinese  TreatieSj  Hangkongy  1844,  pp^  99, 
et  seq.) 

§  25.  With  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  and  judicial  powers 
exercised  by  British  consuls,  and  other  officers,  in  the  east^ 
and  in  China,  the  English  statute^  for  carrying  t^s  article 
into  effect^  is  very  general  in  its  terms,  the  details  being  sup- 
plied by  orders  in  council,  and  instniotionB  from  the  foreign 
office.    The  statute  of  August  1843,  (6  ani  7   Vie.,  c  94,) 
€)nact8 :  ^^  That  it  ia,  and  shall  be  lawful,  for  Her  Mi^esty  to 
hold,  exercise,  and  eiyoy  any  power  or  jurisdiction  which 
Her  Majesty  now  hath,  or  may  at  any  time  hereafter  have, 
within  any  countiy  or  place  out  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions, 
in  the  same,  and  as  ample  a  manner  as  if  Her  Migesty  had 
acquired  such  power  or  jurisdiction  by  the  cession  or  con- 
quest of  territory.    That  every  act,  matter  and  thing,  which 
may  at  any  time  be  done  in  pursuance  of  any  such  power 
or  jurisdiction  of  Her  Majesty^  in  any  country  or  place  out 
of  Her  M^esty's  dominions,  shall,  in  all  courts,  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  temporal,  and  elsewhere  within  Her  Mcyes^'s  domin- 
ions, be,  and  be  deemed  and  adjudged  to  be,  in  all  cases, 
and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever,  as  valid  and 
edectual  as  though  the  same  had  been  done  according  to 
the  local  law  then  in  force  within  such  countiy  or  place.*' 
{British  StatuieSj  6  and  7  Vic.j  c.  94 ;  PhilUmore^  On  InL  Xxxw^ 
vol.  S,§276.) 

§  26.  In  con/sequence  of  the  provisions  of  this  statute^  two 
important  orders  in  council  were  issued,  respecting  the  oivii 
and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  Her  Mi^ty's  consuls  in  the 
Levant,  and  thi^  foreign  office  put  forth  a  memorandiiii^  for 
the  guidance  of  the  consuls  in  the  exercise,  of  such  Jarisdio- 
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*  tion,  and  clearly  firtating  tb^  grounds  upon  Wliich  it  rests.  It 
sajns  that,  to  this  right  of  jurisdiction  is  ka  exception  to  the 
syBtem  nmversally  observed  among  cbrieftian  nations,  and  is 
deriTed  solely  from  concessions  made  by  the  territorial  sove- 
reignty, it "  is  strictly  limited  to  the  terms  in  which  the  con- 
oesekm  is  made; "  that,  in  the  next  place,  it  depends  '^on  the 
the  extent  to  which  the  Queen,  in  the  exercise  of  the  power 
vested  in  her  majesty  by  act  of  pariiament,  may  be  pleased 
to  grant  to  any  of  her  consular  servants  authority  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  over  British  subjects,  and,  therefore,  the  orders  in 
connoil,  which  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  issued,  are  the 
onlj  warrants  for  the  proceedings  of  the  consuls,  and  exhibit 
Ae  rules  to  which  they  muert  scrupulously  adhere."  [PhM- 
iMre,OnIni. LaWy  vol. 2,  $278;  Fynn^ BriHah  Oomid3 Abroad^ 
pp.  174-8 ;  Annual  Eeffisfter^  vol.  85,  p.  870 ;  Mtxrtetis,  Nouo. 
Secua  de  Travis,  pp.  418,  484 ;  Orders  in  Comca,  Oct.  2d, 
1843,  and  June  19th,  1844.) 

127.  The  articles  of  the  treaty  entered  into,  in  1844, 

between  France  and  China,  relating  to  this  subject,  are  as 

follows:    "XXV.  Lorsq'  un  citoyen  Fran5ai8,  aura  quelque 

Bnjet  de  plainte  ou  quelque  reclamation  &  formuler  contre  un 

Chinois,  il  devra  d'abord  exposer  ses  griefs  au  consul,  qui 

apr^s  avoir  examinfe  TaflSrire,  s'efforcera  de  l*arranger  amica- 

bletnent.    De  meme,  quand  un  Chinois  aura  k  se  plaindre 

d*un  Fran^ais,  le  consul  6coutera  sa  reclamation  avec  intSret,  et 

cherchera  k  m6naget*  un  arrangement  amiable.    Mais  si,  dans 

I'nn  au  I'autre  cas,  la  chose  6tait  impossible,  le  consul  requerra 

Tassifltance  dn  fiinctionaire  Chinois  competent,  et  tons  deux, 

apr^  avoir  examinfe  conjointement  Taffaire,  statueront  sui- 

vantrequit6.    XXVI.  Si  dorfenavant  des  citoyen  Frangais, 

dans  un  dea  cinq  sports,  ^prouvaient  quelque  dommage,  ou  s'ils 

etaient  Tobjet  de  quelque  insulte  ou  vexation  de  la  part  de 

snjets  Chinois,  ceux-ci  seront  poursuivis  par  Tautoritfe  locale, 

qtii  prendra  les  mesures  n6cessaires  pour  la  defense  et  la 

protection  des  Fran9ais.    A  bien  plus  forte  raison,  si  des 

mat&iteurs,  on  qtielque  partie  egarbe  de  la  papulation,  ten- 

taient  de  piller,  de  d6truire  ou  d'incendier  les  maisons,  lea 

inagadiiis  des  !Fran9ais,  ou  totit  autre  ^tkblissement  formb  pat 

eox,  1a  mdme  autoritd,  soit  k  la  requisition  da  Consul,  scif  d^ 

wn  pfopM  mouvemenft,  etiverrdit  entout^  hftte  la  foree  arm£e 
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pour  dissiper  r^mente^  B'emparer  des  conpables  et  les  liver  k    ^ 
tonte  la  s^v^rit^  des  lois;  le  tout  eans  prejudice  des  poursnitet 
&  exercer  par  qui  de  droit  poor  indemnisation  des  pertes 
4proay6eB.    XXVIL  Si  malheureusement  il  s'^leyfdt  qnelque 
rise  ou  quelque  querelle  entre  des  Franfais  et  des  Chinoia, 
comme  aussi  dans  le  cas  oil  dorant  le  cours  d'une  semblable 
querelle,  un  ou  plusieurs  individus  serrient  tu^  ou  bless^, 
soit  par  des  coups  de  fer,  soit  autrement,  les  Ohiuois  seront 
arret^  par  TautoritS  Chinoise  qui  se  cbargera  de  les  faire 
examiner  et  punir,  s'il  j  a  lieu,  couform6ment  aux  lois  da 
pays.    Quant  aux  Fran^ais.  ils  seront  arret^s  k  la  diligence 
du  consul,  et  celui-ci  prendre  tout  les  mesures  necesaaires 
pour  que  les  pr^veipues  Boient  livr^  k  Taction  reguli^re  des 
lois  Fran9aises,  dans  la  forme  et  suivant  les  dispositions  qui 
seront  ult^rieurement  d^termin^s  par  la  gouvemement  Fran- 
9ais.    In  en  sera  de  meme  en  toute  circonstance  analogue  et 
non  pr^Yue  dans  la  pr6sente  convention,  le  principe  etant 
que,  pour  la  repression  des  crimes  et  d^lits  commis  par  eox 
dans  les  cinq  ports,  les  Fran9ais  seront  constamment  r^s 
par  la  loi  Fran^aise.    XXVlii,  Les  Fran^ais  qui  se  trouve- 
ront  daiiS  les  cinq  ports  dependent  6galement  pour  toutes  les 
difficult^s  ou  les  contestations  qui  pourraient  s'^lever  entre 
eux,  de  la  jurisdiction  Franfaise.    En  cas  de  diff^rends  sur- 
venus  entres  Frangais  et  Strangers,  il  est  bien  stipule  que 
Tautorite  Chinois  n'aura  k  s'en  meler  d'aucune  mani^re.   Elle 
n'aura  pareillement  k  exercer  aucune  action  sur  les  navires 
marchands  Frangais ;  ceux-ci  ne  relev^ront  que  de  Tautorit^ 
Fran^aise  et  du  capitaine."    {De  Clercq^  Formulaire  des  Chan- 
ceUerieSy  tome  2,  p.  369 ;   Chinese  Treaties^  Hongkong^   1844, 
pp.  80-82 ;  Moreiiil^  Manuel  des  Agents  Cons.j  p.  239.) 

§  28.  De  Clercq,  writing  in  1851,  says :  that  no  special  laws 
or  regulations  bad  yet  been  made  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
treaty  of  1844,  and  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  French  agents 
in  China,  having  no  other  legal  basis  than  the  ardonnance  of 
1681,  were,  consequently,  bound  to  conform  to  the  diaposi* 
tions  of  that  ordomumce.  But,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1852,  a 
law  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  jurisdiction 
of  French  consuls  in  China,  conformably  to  the  dbpositiona 
of  the  treaty  of  1844.  With  respect  to  civil  jurisdiction,  that 
law  reenactSy  with  some  exceptions,  the  provisions  of  tibie 
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'  edict  of  June,  1778,  relating  to  the  Levant  and  Barbary ;  and^ 
with  respect  to  criminal  jurisdiction,  it  conforms  generally 
to  the  law  of.  May  28th,  1886,  relating  to  the  same  countries. 
Appeals,  in  certain  specified  cases,  are  allowed  from  the 
French  consular  tribunals  in  China  to  the  French  court  of 
appeals  in  Pondichery.  By  recurring  to  the  ordonnance  and 
law  above  referred  to,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  jurisdiction 
and  proceedings  of  the  French  consular  courts  in  the  east  are 
regulated  with  great  minuteness  of  detail.  (De  Olercqj  Ouide 
du  OonsuilatSj  pp.  150-158 ;  De  {Jkrcq^  Formdlaire  des  Chancd- 
hw,  tome  2,  pp.  869-874;  Ordmncmee  JCao&i  1681,  liv.  1,  tit 
9,  arts.  18-15 ;  JlforetoJ^  Manuel  des  Agents  Oons^y  pp.  879  et  seq.) 

J  29.  By  the  treaty  of  July  8d,  1844,  l:«tween  the  United 
States  of  America  and  China,  it  was  stipulated  as  follows : 
"Article  twcftity-first  Subjects  of  China,  who  may  be  guilty  of 
any  criminal  act  toward  citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
arrested  and  punished  by  the  Chinese  authorities,  according 
to  the  laws  of  China.      And  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
who  may  commit  any  crime  in  China,  shall  be  subject  to  be 
tried  and  punished  only  by  the  consul  or  other  public  fimc- 
tionaiy  of  the  United  States,  thereto  authorized,  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  United  States.    And,  in  order  to  the  pre- 
vention of  all  controversy  and  disafiection,  justice  shall  be 
equitably  and    impartially    administered    on  both  sides/' 
^^  Article  twenty-fourth.  If  citizens  of  the  United  States  have 
special  occasion  to  address  any  communication  to  the  Chinese 
local  officers  of  government,  they  shall  submit  the  same  to 
coosal  or  other  officer,  to  determine  if  the  language  be 
proper  and  respectful,  and  the  matter  just  and  right  in  which 
event  he  shall  transmit  the  same  to  the  appropriate  authori- 
ties, for  their  consideration  and  action  in  the  premises.    In 
like  manner,  if  subjects  of  China  have  special  occasion 
to  address  the  consul  of  llie  United  States,  they  shall  sub- 
mit tiie  communication  to  the  local  authorities  of  their  own 
government,  to  determine  if  the  language  be  respectful  and 
proper,  and  the  matter  just  and  right,  in  which  case  the  said 
aatihorities  will  transmit  the  same  to  the  consul,  or  other 
officer,  for  his  consideration  and  action  in  the  premises.   And 
if  controversies  arise  between  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  sabjects  China,  which  cannot  be  amicably  settied  others 
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wise,  tba  same  sbi^U  be  examined  and  decided  conformably 
to  justice  and  equity,  by  tbe  public  officers  of  tbe  twa  nations 
acting  in  coiyunction.' '  ^^  Article  twenty-fifth.  All  qaefltions 
in  regard  to  rigbts^  whether  of  property  or  person,  ariaing 
between  citizens  of  tbe  United  States  in  China  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  and  regulated  by  the  authorities  of  their 
of  tjheir  own  govei^nment  And  all  controversies  occaring  ia 
China,  between  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the  aubjecto 
of  any  other  goyemn:ient,  shall  be  regulated  by  the  treaties 
eadsting  between  the  United  States  and  such  governmentSi 
respectively,  without  interference  on  the  part  .of  China." 
( JJ.  8.  Stapites  at  Larger  vol.  8,  pp.  592  et  seq. ;  Wheaionf 
JElem.  InU  Law^  nt.  9,  ch.  2,  §  11 ;  Lhineae  Treatiesj  Hmg- 
kmg,  1844,  pp.  46-48.) 

%  30,  Mr.  Cushing,  the  American  commissioner  who  n^o- 
tiated  this  treaty  with  China,  in  his  letter  to  the  American 
secretary  of  state,  dated  September  29th,  1844,  says :  that  he 
entered  China  with  the  general  conviction  that  tdie  United 
Stfvtes  ought  not  to  concede  to  any  Mohammedan  or  pagan 
state,  under  any  circumstances,  the  local  jurisdiction  over 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  which  was  claimed  and  exer- 
cised by  foreign  christian  states,    ^^  In  our  treaties  with  the 
Barbary  States,  with  Turkey,  and  with  Muscat,  I  had  the 
precedent  of  the  assertion,  on  our  part,  of  more  or  less  of 
exclusion  of  the  local  jurisdiction,  in  conformity  with  the 
usi^e,  as  it  is  expressed  in  one  of  them,  observed  in  regard 
t9  the  sul^ects  of  other  christian  states.    In  China,  I  found 
tl^at  Great  Britain  had  stipulated  for  the  absolute  exemption 
of  her  subjects  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  empire,  while  the 
Portugese  attained  the  same  object  through  their  own  local 
jl^risdiction  at  Macao.    I  deemed  it,  therefore,  my  duty,  for 
all  the  reasons  assigned,  to  assert  a  similar  exemption  on 
behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.    This  exemption 
is  agreed  to  in  terms  by  the  letter  of  the  treaty  of  Wang 
Qiya,    And  it  was  fully  admitted  by  the  Chinese,  in  the  cor- 
respondence which  occurred  contemporaneously  with  the 
negotiation  of  the  treaty,  on  occasion  of  the  death  ai  Sfaa 
Aman.    *    *    *    By  that  treaty,  thus  constmed,  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  follow  its  citizens,  and  its  banner  pro- 
tects them,  even  within  tbe  domain  of  the  Chineae  empire. 
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The  tTBAtieB  of  the  United  Stateei  with  the  Barbaiy  powers, 
aad  with  Muscat,  eonfer  judicial  functions  on  our  consuls  in 
those  countries,  and  the  treaty  with  Turkey  places  the  same 
aothority  in  the  hands  of  the  minister  or  consul,  as  the  sub- 
stitite  for  the  local  jurisdiction,  which,  in  case  of  controversy, 
would  control  if  it  arose  in  Europe  or  America.  These  trea- 
ties are,  in  tins  respect,  accordant  with  general  usi^,  and 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations  in 
relation  to  the  non-christiiah  powers.  In  extending  these 
principles  to  our  intercourse  with  China,  seeing  that  I  have 
obtaoned  the  concession  of  absolute  and  qualified  ex-territori- 
dity,  I  consider  it  well  to  use,  in  the  treaty  terms  of  such  gene- 
nlity,  in  describing  the  substitute  jurisdiction,  as  while 
they  held  unimpaired  the  oustomaiy  or  law  of  nations  juris- 
(hotien,  do  also  leave  to  congress  the  full  and  complete  direc- 
tion to  define,  if  it  please  to  do  so,  what  officers,  with  what 
powers,  and  in  what  form  of  law,  shall  be  the  instruments 
for  the  protection  and  regulation  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.''  Mr.  Cushing,  in  commentiujg  upon  this  treaty, 
shows  that  it  confers  on  citizens  of  the  United  States,  in 
China,  absolute  and  unqualified  ex-territoriality  in  all  crimi' 
fnal  matters,  and  provides,  with  respect  to  ew&  matters :  1st. 
That  questions  arising  between  citizens  of  the  United  States^  in 
China,  shall  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction,  and  be  regulated 
by  the  auihcriiies  of  their  own  government ;  2d,  That,  in  con- 
troversies between  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  a  Chi- 
nese, the  authorities  of  the  two  governments  are  to  have  con- 
certed action ;  3d,  That,  in  controversies  between  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  and  any  other  person,  not  a  Chinese, 
the  adjustment  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  international  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  the  government  or  state  of 
that  other  person.  {Treat}/  between  the  U.  S.  and  China,  art. 
26;  Ouhxng,  Opinions  U.  8.  Atttfs.  &en%  vol.  7,  pp.  498,  601 ; 
WhmUmj  Elan.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §  11.) 

§  81.  In  order  to  cany  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty,  and  to  extend  our  jurisdiction  over  our  people  in 
China,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  persons  clothed  with 
lawfbl  authority  for  that  purpose ;  and  these  are  described  in 
the  treaty  as  ^  consuls  or  other  officers,'*  ^*  public  officers,  the 
consub  or  otiier  public  fhnctionary,"  and  ^*  the  authorities  '* 
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of  the  United  States.    But,  continQeB  Mr.  Coshing,  ^*in  thus 
retaining  jurisdiction  of  our  citizens  in  China,  and  providing 
persons  to  exercise  it,  we  could  not  rely  upon  the  law  of 
nations  exclusively,  nor  upon  usages,  or  a  cufttomaiy  local 
code  applicable  to  the  emergency,  such  as  exist  in  the  Levant." 
Accordingly,  the  statute  of  August  11th,  1848,  provides  the 
following  system  of  laws  for  the  exercise  and  enforcement  of 
such  jurisdiction ;  1st,  The  laws  of  the  United  States,  '^  so 
far  as  such  laws  are  suitable  to  carry  said  treaty  into  effect ; 
2d,  '^The  common  law,"  in  all  cases  where  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  '^  are  not  adapted  to  the  subject,  or  are  defi- 
cient in  the  provisions  necessary  to  famish  suitable  reme- 
dies; "  3d,  '^Decrees  and  regulations,"  by  the  commissioner, 
*^  which  shall  have  the  force  of  law,"  and  supply  such  defects 
and  deficiencies  "  as  still  remain  to  be  supplied,"  and  the 
regulations,  orders  and  decrees,  '^  made  by  the  commissioner, 
with  advice  of  the  several  consuls,  must  be  transmitted  to  the 
President,  to  be  laid  before  congress  for  its  revision,"  but 
they  are  to  be  '^  binding  and  obligatory  until  annulled  or 
modified  by  congress. ' '    The  first,  second  and  third  sections  of 
the  statute  give  to  the  commissioner  and  consuls  the  judicial 
authority  necessary  to  execute  the  provisions  of  the  treaty, 
without,  however,  distributing  it  between  them.    It  describes 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  administer  law  in  China,  in 
criminal  cases,  and,  also,  in  certain  civil  cases ;  but  ^^  is  abso- 
lutely silent,"  says  Mr.  Cushing,  with  respect  to  a  large  class 
of  cases. where  no  questions  of  mere  damage  is  involved, 
such  as  many  suits  in  rem^  and  many  others  de  re ;  cases  of 
property  where  only  equitable  relief  is  asked;  ^* cases  of 
co-partnership,  or  joint  interest  in  real  or  personal  estate ;  of 
insolvency^  of  divorce,  of  alimony,,  of  wills,  and  of  intestate 
succession."    And  as  the  statute  is  absolutely  silent  as  to 
these  matters,  the  distribution  of  them  '^  is  to  be  made  by 
regulation,  in  subordination  always  to  other  specific  rules  of 
law."    Again,  he  says :  "  The  commissioner  and  the  consuls 
shall  make  provision,  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  statute, 
that  is,  by  separate  or  joint  regulations,  (sees,  four  and  five,) 
concerning  all  those  tbings,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  it  leaves 
indeterminate,  and,  therefore,  subject  to  *  regulation.' "    Mat- 
ters of  insolvency,  intestacy,  probate  of  will^  divorce,  division 
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or  regolation  of  cdpartnersliipy  or  other  common  interests^ 
habeas  corpus,  specific  performance,  trust,  discovery,  seaman's 
wages,  charter  party,  bottomry,  and  other  matters  of  equity, 
admiralty,  or  ecclesiastical  law,  are,  for  the  most  part,  of 
local  nature,  and  requiring  prompt  interlocutory  action  of 
judicial  authority,  and,  therefore,  seem  to  be  fit  subjects  for 
the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  consuls,  with  proper  regula- 
tions for  appeal  to  the  commissioner.  "  On  the  other  hand, 
some  processes,  like  mandamus,  prohibition,  supersedeas, 
are  of  so  high  a  nature  that,  like  review,  they  seem  appro^ 
priate  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commissioner.  The  same 
observation  may  apply  to  some  processes  in  equity.  Even,  as 
to  all  these  matters,  which  the  statute  leaves  undetermined, 
the  safer  course  appears  to  me  to  be  to  adhere,  so  far  as  may 
be,  to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  which  makes  the  commissioner 
the  appeUate  supervisor  of  the  judicial  acts  of  the  consuls." 
It  will  be  perceived,  by  referring  to  the  act,  that  its  provi- 
sions, respecting  criminal  jurisdiction  and  proceedings,  are 
more  definite  and  minute,  specifying  in  what  cases  appeals 
may  be  taken  to  the  commissioner,  the  amount  of  fines 
which  may  be  imposed,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  punish- 
ments which  may  be  infiicted,  the  means  for  enforcing  judg- 
ments and  sentences,  etc.  {Gardner,  Institutes^  p.  503 ;  U.  S. 
Statutes  at  LargCy  vol.  9,  p.  276  ;  Cashing^  Opinions  U.  S.  Attys 
GenLy  vol.  7,  pp.  610,  511 ;  Forbes  v.  Scannd,  18  Cfe?.  -Rep.,  p. 
242.) 

§  32.  On  the  second  day  of  October,  1854,  the  U.  S.  commis- 
sioner to  China,  with  the  advice  of  the  TJ.  8.  consuls,  issued 
a  decree  distributing  the  judicial  authority  conferred  upon 
the  commissioner  and  consuls,  by  the  statute  of  August  11th, 
1848,  to  execute  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  in  certain  cases 
which  bad  not  been  provided  for  in  the  statute,  otherwise 
than  by  conferring  the  authority  in  general  terms.  This 
decree  provides  detailed  "rules  and  regulations  "  for  the  law 
and  equity  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States'  consular  courts 
in  China,  the  issuing  of  writs  and  processes,  etc.  It  says : 
"  The  United  States  consular  court  may  exercise  equity  juris- 
diction  where  the  subject  matter  complained  be  a  matter  of; 
first,  accident  and  mistake ;  second,  account ;  third,  fraud ; 
fourth,  infants:  fifth,  specific  performance  of  agreements; 
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qixtli,  trastB.  ^  *  *  Ab  to  trusig^  eqxiitf  will  sapefiatond 
and  protect  the  ereftdon  of  trasts,  whether  vesting  In  the 
trattee  real  or  personal  estate^  and  take  jari8diotio&  of  tnuts^ 
whether  reeulting  ttom  an  express  deed,  or  the  force  of  eiT' 
onmstanoes  and  the  situation  of  parties^  which  latter  are 
implied  tmsts."  The  decree  prorides,  in  detail,  for  new 
trials  and  appeals  from  the  consular  oonrts  in  all  prooeedings 
at  law,  and  adds :  '^  "Sew  trials  and  appeals  shall  tie  fk>m  the 
equity  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  consular  court  as  from 
the  common  law  jurisdiction  of  the  same/'  It  is  thus  seen, 
that  the  treaty,  the  act  of  August  11th,  1848,  and  the  com- 
missioner's decree  of  Oct.  2d,  1864,  fbmish  a  complete 
system  of  law  and  jurisprudence,  and  courts  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  and  ofR^nses  com- 
mitted by  American  citizens  in  China,  and  for  the  determi- 
nation of  all  disputes  between  such  citizens^  It  remains  to 
be  considered  whether  the  system  embraces  questions  of  dis- 
pute between  such  citizens  and  other  foreigners  resident 
diere.  {''The  China  Mail,''  May  15th,  1856;  Ibrbe9  v.  Soeuir 
nd,  18  Gal  Rep.,  p.  242.) 

§  88.  It  will  be  observed  that,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  foregoing  treaties,  where  controversies  arise,  in  China, 
between  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  or  France,  the  Chinese  laws  do  not  apply,  nor  can  the 
Chinese  tribunals  give  any  relief.  The  jurisdiction  of  such 
controversies  is  left  to  be  determined  by  treaties  between  the 
respective  governments.  But  as  no  such  special  treaties  have 
ever  been  made,  and,  perhaps,  never  will  be  made,  are  there 
no  means  left  for  the  determination  of  such  controversies  ? 
Is  the  system  of  law  and  jurisdiction  estabtished  by  the  treaty, 
and  by  the  act  of  1848,  so  imperfect  and  defective,  that  Asi- 
atic, European,  and  non-resident  Americans  in  China  have  no 
means  of  determining  their  controversies  with  Americans 
resident  there ;  and  can  American  residents  have  no  judicial 
relief  against  other  resident  or  domiciled  foreigners  ?  There 
is  no  plainer  or  better  establlBhed  principle  of  public  law  than 
this,  that  alien  friends  may  sue  in  the  courts  of  the  drfendants 
country.  Now,  in  China,  as  in  other  unchristian  countries, 
American  citizens  and  American  consular  courts  en}<^  the 
rights  of  ejc-territoriality',  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  BrkiBh 
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tnd  IPreaoh  (ntizansy  mnA  Biitiflh  and  Fveiieh  constilar  eoiRtiu 
Eftob  one  is,  in  the  eye  of  the  kw,  to  be  ooneidered  within 
tiie  temtory  of  its  own  state*  It  foUowSi.  therefore,  that  an 
American  in  China  may  resort  to  the  British  courts  there 
againat  an  EK^fishman,  or  to  the  Vreoch  courts  there  against 
a  Frenchxnan,  precisely  as  he  might  in  England  or  France^ 
and  thai  an  S^igUshman  or  a  Frenchman  may  resort  to  Ame* 
rican  courts  in  China  against  an  American,  precisely  as  he 
might  in  the  United  States.  The  maxim  of  the  Itoman  law, 
aebr  sequHur  forum  reiy  is  an  admitted  principle  of  the  juris* 
pnidence  of  all  civilized  nations.  {IbeUx,  Droit  lid.  PfM^ 
tit  U,  oh.  2;  Ck^hmg^  Opmiom  U.  &  AWjfs  Qen.^  vol.  7,  pp.  517, 
518 ;  De  Ckreqy  Guide  des  OmsulaU,  pp.  697*702 ;  Miqudme^ 
Lereeho  Pub.  JBriLj  lib.  2,  tdt*  1,  cap.  5;  Ihrbea  v.  Seannel^  18 
OaL  Sep.,  p.  242;) 

1 84.  The  United  States  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Gushing, 
in  his  official  opinion,  has  fhlly  discussed  this  question  with 
respect  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  courts  in 
China.  In  a  civil  controversy,  arising  under  a  demand  by  a 
Chinese  against  an  American,  he  says :  ^'  The  Chinese  will 
go  into  the  United  States  consular  court  as  plaintiff,  and 
that  court  will  take  jurisdiction  of  the  defendant  as  an  Ame- 
rican ;  and  where  the  demand  is  by  an  American  against  a 
Chinese^  the  former  must,  of  necessity,  be  content  with  such 
judicial  or  executive  action  of  the  Chinese  government  in 
the  premises  as  appertains  to  their  institutions,  and  as,  by 
application,  may  be  required  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
As  to  the  other  case,'*  he  continues,  '^  that  of  controversies 
occuring  in  China  between  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
subjects  of  any  other  (christian)  government,  the  treaty  pro- 
vides that  the  same  ^  shall  be  regulated  by  the  treaties  exist- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  such  governments,  respec- 
tively, without  interference  on  the  part  of  China.'  (Art. 
twenty-five.)  Now,  we  have  no  special  treaty  with  any  of  these 
governments  on  this  point,  nor  is  any  needed,  or  necessarily 
required  or  intended  by  the  stipulation  under  consideration. 
With  all,  we  have  treaties  of  amity,  or  of  ordinary  commer- 
dal  and  social  intercourse,  and  that  suffices  to  meet  the 
exigency.  But,  by  the  tenor  of  those  treaties,  as  they  are 
eonetmed  by  the  law  and  usage  of  nations,  an  Englishman 
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has  the  right  to  sue  a  resident  American,  or  an  American  a 
resident  Englishman,  as  alien  friend,  in  all  places  whereyer, 
respectively,  the  jarisdiction  of  the  other  conntiy  exists 
locally,  and  is  complete  as  to  snbject  matter,  persons,  and 
remedial  forms.  The  jarisdiction  of  the  United  States  is 
complete  as  to  their  citizens  in  China,  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  Great  Britain  is  complete  as  to  her  subjects  in  China. 
That  the  jurisdiction,  in  each  case,  is  ex-territorial ;  that  in 
China  it  is  excepted  from  the  local  territoriality,  and  that  it 
is  outside  of  the  territoriality  of  either  Great  Britain  or  the 
United  States,  is  a  fact  wholly  immaterial  to  the  question. 
It  is  a  question  free  of  all  doubt  on  principles  of  international 
right,  and  subject  only  to  the  single  inquity,  whether  the 
given  country,  each  proceeding  in  established  legal  forms, 
by  whatsoever  authority  such  forms  be  established,  has  con- 
ferred on  its  courts  of  justice  in  China  jurisdiction  ad  hocy 
or  whether  that  remains  to  be  done.  Here,  again,  the  statute 
is  explicit  and  ample.  It  confers  on  the  consular  courts 
jurisdiction  of  *•  all  civil  cases  arising  under  said  treaty.'  A 
demand  of  an  Englishman  against  an  American  is  a  civil 
case  arising  under  the  treaty,  as  we  see.  Therefore,  a  suit 
may  be  brought  by  the  Englishman  against  the  American 
in  the  consular  court  of  the  United  States ;  as,  undoubtedly, 
in  the  consular  of  Great  Britain,  it  may,  consistently  with 
public  law,  be  brought  by  an  American  against  an  English- 
man. If  the  Englishman  were  within  the  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  he  might  sue,  but  would  also  be 
subject  to  suit  in  the  local  courts,  as  the  American  might 
and  would  be  in  England.  Nay,  a  suit  would  lie  in  the 
courts  of  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States,  between  resi- 
dents, both  being  aliens  in  the  country.  In  China,  the  rela- 
tive condition  of  all  these  persons  differs  in  this,  that  the 
local  courts  of  each  government,  being  ex-territorial  ones, 
have  no  territorial  jurisdiction,  but  only  a  jurisdiction  as 
respects  persons,  namely,  its  own  citizens  or  subjects.  Of 
course,  neither  government  can  take  compulsory  jurisdiction 
there  of  a  subject  or  citizen  of  any  other,  but  each  may  act 
compulsorily  upon  its  own,  at  the  suit  of  that  of  another. 
Perhaps  neither  government  is  under  perfect  obligation  to 
do  this,  but  it  may  do  so  in  obedience  to  national  comitj ; 
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it  can  rightfully  do  so  if  it  will ;  and  its  obligation  to  do  so 
will  be  perfect,  provided  the  exercise  of  the  right  be  reciproca- 
ted by  the  other  government."  These  views  are  recognized 
and  carried  out  in  the  ^'  rules  and  regulations  "  for  the  Uni- 
ted States  consular  trust  in  China,  contained  in  the  decree 
of  Commissioner  McLane,  dated  October  2d,  1854.  In  rule 
second,  it  says :  "  When  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who 
is  a  resident  in  China,  or  any  subject  of  the  Emperor  of 
China,  or  the  citizen  or  sdbject  of  any  other  state  or  nation^  may 
have  a  right  to  bring  suU  against  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
in  the  United  States  consular  court  in  China,  has  a  claim 
arising  on  contract  and  already  due,  against  any  citizen  of 
the  United  States  residing  in  China,  may  apply  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  consular  court  where  the  debtor  resides,  to  declare 
him  insolvent,  and  close  his  affiiirs,"  etc.  {Cashing^  Opinions 
U.  S.  AWys.  Gen%  vol.  7,  pp.  617-619 ;  "  The  China  Mail,'' 
May  16, 1866 ;  Forbes  v.  Scannel,  13  CaL  Rep.,  p.  242 ;  FoeJix, 
DroU  LUemational  Privi,  tit.  11,  ch.  2.) 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


MtJttrAl  DtJTfflS  0#   StAWS. 


COHTHKTd.  . 

{  1 .  All  international  rights  have  their  corresponding  daties  —  {2.  Glasaification 
of  the  daties  of  states — jf3.  Daties  corresponding  to  perfect  rights — {4. 
State  responsible  for  acts  of  its  ralers — {  6.  Acts  of  sabordinate  officers  — 
§6.  Acts  of  private  citizens  —  {7.  If  such  acts  be  ratified — {8.  Qeyeral 
conduct  of  citizens  —  {9.  Pretended  emigration  and  expatriation  —  }  10. 
Daties  of  mataal  respect — 2  ^^-  Failare  in  respect  not  always  an  insolt— 
{12.  Right  to  trade — 2  13.  Mataal  daty  of  commerce  —  214.  Declining 
commercial  intercourse — {15.  Total  prohibition  of  China  and  Japan — 
216.  Imperfect  duties  —  2  ^*^-  Duty  of  matual  assistance  —  2  ^^*  ^  ^^'^^  ^^ 
famine  —  2  ^^-  ^°  ^^^^  ^^  floods,  fires,  etc. —  2  ^^'  ^^^  ^^®  preservation  of 
others  —  2  2^*  Duties  of  humanity — 2^^*  Offices  of  humanity  may  be 
asked  bat  not  required  —  2  ^^-  ^ch  one  to  determine  whether  it  will  grant 
them  —  2  24.  Role  and  measure  of  sach  offices — i2$.  Duty  of  international 
friendship. 

§  1.  Having  discussed  the  geaeral  rights  of  sovereign  and 
independent  states,  with  respect  to  their  relations  with  each 
other,  it  is  proposed  here,  to  consider  briefly  the  duties 
resulting  from,  or  corresponding  to,  such  rights.  Every 
right  has  its  correlative  duty.  As  the  international  rights  of 
states  are  divided  into  perfect  and  imperfect  rights^  so  the  cor- 
responding international  obligations  may  be  also  divided 
into  perfect  and  imperfect  duties.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
any  right  of  a  sovereign  state  is  none  the  less  a  right  because 
it  is  classed  as  imperfect  in  international  jurisprudence,  or 
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becMBO  it  oaonot  b^  absolutely  denxMided  Md  enfoited 
Boder  the  positire  law  of  nations ;  so,  the  coTresponding  obli*- 
gation,  alttiongh  imperfect^  is,  nevertheless^  a  duty  binding 
upon  the  eonscience  of  tim  nation  which  owes  it.  Some 
writen  have  olgected  to  the  nse  of  the  t^rms  imperfed  rights 
SDd  imperfect  duties,  eonsidering  all  rights  as  perfeciy  or  sirdti 
jmiBj  and  tiieir  corresponding  duties  as  abschiie  ;  while  what 
Vattel  calls  imperfect  rights  and  duties,  are  cliassed  as  usages 
of  comity,-*-«oami&t«  gentkanj — or  laws  of  convenience, — droU 
de  emvenumoe.  The  distinctions  made  by  Yattel  are  well 
founded,  atid  his  terms,  although  perhaps  not  well  chosen, 
are  now  thoroughly  incorporated  into  t&e  technical  vocabu^ 
laiy  of  international  science^  and  their  meaning  is  well 
understood.  [Poky^  Moral  and  PoL  PkHosophfy  b.  2,  chs.  9, 
10;  VMl,  DroU  des  Oena,  prelim.,  §§  17, 18 ;  PhiUimare,  (M 
Int.  Lam^  vol.  1,  §§  140-148, 167, 170 ;  Whioton,  Elm.  M. 
Uw,  pt  2,  ch.  4,  §§  12, 14, 18,  19;  Bowyer,  Universal  Publk 
Law,  ohs.  6,  IS ;  Massi,  Droit  Commercial,  tome  1,  §§  45,  46 ; 
HeinecduSj  de  Jvr  Prineip^j  §  2 ;  De  Felice^  Droit  de  la  Nat  et 
da  QenSj  tome  2^  lee.  17 ;  Biqudme.  Dereoho  Pub,  Int.,  lib.  1, 
tit  1,  cap.  1.) 

$  2.  In  discussing  the  mutual  duties  of  states,  we  will  con- 
nder :  First,  thcK  perfect  duties  which  one  state  is  absolutely 
bound  to  perform,  and  which  others  have  a  perfect  right  to 
demand,  such  as  the  obligations  to  render  justice  to  others, 
and  to  permit  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  indepen- 
dence, of  equality,  of  property,  of  legislation  and  jurisdiction, 
of  l^ation  and  treaty,  etc. ;  second,  those  imperfect  duties 
which  are  recognized  by  international  jurisprudence  as  bind- 
ing obligations,  but  which  those  to  whom  they  are  due 
caanot  claim  and  enforce  as  absolute  rights,  such  as  the 
ordinary  duties  of  comity,  of  diplomatic  and  commercial 
intercourse,  etc.;  and  third,  those  imperfect  duties  which 
rest  solely  upon  the  law  of  nature,  and  are  not  taken  cogni» 
zanee  by  the  positive  law  of  nations,  such  as  the  offices  of 
humanity,  of  friendships,  of  reciprocid  kindness,  etc.  {Paley^ 
Moral  and  PoL  Phihsophy,  b.  2,  ch.  10 ;  Vailel,  Droit  des  (?«n^ 
prelim.,  §§  17, 18 ;  liv.  2,  ch.  1 ;  Wheatm,  Mlem.  Int.  Lam^ 
pL  2,  ch.  4,  §§  12,  et  seq« ;  Bawyer,  Vhiveraal  PuUic  Law,  chs^ 
5, 18;  De  FeUce^  DroU  de  la  Nal^  etc,,  tome  2,  leoe.  15, 16 ; 
Biqudmey  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  1.) 
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§  8.  The  obligation  of  a  state  to  render  justice  to  all  otherB 
ifl  a  perfect  obligation,  of  strictly  binding  force,  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances.  TSo  state  can  relieve  itself 
from  this  obligation,  under  any  pretext  whatever.  It  is  an 
obligation,  according  to  Yattel, "  more  necessary  still  between 
nations  than  between  individuals ;  because  injustice  has  more 
terrible  consequences  in  the  quarrels  of  these  powerful  bodies 
politic,  and.  it  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  redress."  The  same 
rule  applies  to  all  the  duties  of  a  state  which  result  from  the 
perfect  international  rights  of  others,  for  whatever  one  nation 
has  a  perfect  right  to  demand  of  another,  that  other  is  abso- 
lutely bound  to  render.  The  rule  is  absolute,  and  cannot  be 
evaded  under  any  technicality,  sophistry,  or  other  pretext 
Whatever  one  state  can  claim  as  its  perfect  right,  it  is  the 
absolute  duty  of  every  other  to  concede.  To  refuse  it,  under 
whatsoever  pretext,  would  be  a  violation  of  the  positive  rule 
and  fundamental  principle  of  international  jurisprudence. 
And  no  civilized  nation  can  now  be  found  to  refuse  to 
another  an  acknowledged  and  indisputable  right.  They  may 
dispute  the  right  itself,  and  deny  its  existence  as  a  right,  but 
there  are  none  so  low  and  debased  in  moral  character  as  to 
deny  their  duty  and  obligation  to  respect  the  manifest  and 
acknowledged  international  rights  of  otkers.  Moreover, 
this  obligation  of  the  state  is  equally  binding  upon  all  its, 
rulers,  officers  and  citizens, — ^in  fine,  upon  each  and  eveiy 
individual  member  which  compose  the  state  or  body  politic 
{Pcdey.  Moral  and  Pol.  Philosophy y  b.  1,  ch.  10 ;  VatUly  Droit 
des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  6,  §§  63-66 ;  Webster y  Dip.  and  Off.  Papers, 
p.  167 ;  De  FeUce,  Droit  de  la  Nat.,  etc.,  tome  2,  lees.  14, 16 ; 
Burlamaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  ei  des  Oens,  tome  4,  pt.  8,  ch.  1 ; 
PhiUimorCy  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  35 ;  Mojckinioshy  MisceUane- 
ous  WorkSy  p.  181.) 

§  4.  The  question  here  arises,  how  &r  a  state  is  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  its  rulers,  officers,  and  private  citizens,  or,  in 
other  words,  what  are  to  be  considered  as  the  acts  of  the 
state,  and  what  as  the  acts  of  individuals.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  with  respect  to  its  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  its 
rulers,  whether  they  belong  to  the  executive,  legislative,  or 
judicial  department  of  the  government,  so  far  as  the  acts  are 
done  in  their  official  capacity.    States  have  relations  with 
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«ach  other  only  throogfa  their  respeetiTe  governments,  and,  in 
international  jnrispradence,  the  government  is  the  state,  no 
matter  what  may  be  its  form  or  duration,  whether  it  be  a 
despotism,  or  a  pure  republic;  whether  it  be  a  mere  dt  facto 
government,  organized  for  a  temporary  purpose,  or  one  deriv- 
ing its  authority  from  long  ages  of  legitimate  descent.  ( Voir 
idy  Droit  des  GrenSy  liv.  2,  ch.  8,  §  88 ;  PhtUimorCf  On  Int.  LaWj 
voL  1,  §  168;  Butherforthj  Institutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §§12, 18;  De 
Felice^  Droit  de  la  NaU,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  9 ;  Burlamaqui^  Droit 
de  la  NaL  et  des  Cfens,  tome  4,  pt  8,  ch.  1.) 

§5.  The  question,  however,  assumes  a  different  aif>ect 
when  we  condder  the  acts  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  a 
state.  A  state  is  undoubtedly  responsible  for  aU  the  acts  of 
its  ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers  furnished  with 
fuU  power,  and  also  of  all  its  diplomatic  agents,  within  the 
limits  of  their  presumed  powers  and  duties,  until  such  acts 
are  expressly  disclaimed  by  the  state  as  being  unauthoriied. 
And  even  then  it  is  bound,  in  general,  to  repair  the  wrong 
and  to  punish  the  offender;  for  a  mere  disclaimer  is  not 
always  satisfitctory  to  the  party  agrieved.  This  rule  is  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  the  acts  of  its  military  and  naval  forces. 
These  are  regarded  as  the  peculiar  guardians  of  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  the  state  as  represented  by  the  flag  under 
which  they  serve ;  moreover,  the  rigor  of  military  law  and 
military  discipline  would,  by  presumption,  give  to  the  act  of 
a  military  officer  a  much  higher  degree  of  authority  and 
responsibility  than  the  act  of  a  mere  civil  functionary.  The 
former  are  under  the  immediate  orders  and  direction  of  the 
head  of  the  state,  while  the  latter,  though  supposed  to  be 
governed  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  are  not  always  subject  to 
the  immediate  direction  of  its  executive  government,  or 
am^iable  to  punishment  The  act  of  a  military  or  naval 
officer,  in  his  official  capacity,  is,  therefore,  prima  fade  the 
act  of  his  government,  and  is  to  be  so  regarded  till  disavowed 
by  his  government.  The  officer's  commission  is,  in  gene- 
ral, to  be  regarded  as  sufficient  evidence  of  his  authority.  It 
the  act  of  the  officer  be  disavowed  by  his  government,  the 
latter  is  bound  to  punish  him,  or  to  surrender  him  for  pun- 
iahttent  by  the  injured  party.  {Leiber,  PoUUcal  Eihic^  b.  7, 
126;  De  FeBee^  Droildela  NaU,  etc.,  tome  2,  leo.  16;  JBurkr 
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TM^id^  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Grens^  tome  7,  pt.  8,  chs.  1,  2; 
GhtiMTy  InsiituteSy  p.  546.) 

§  6.  Yattel  discusses,  at  considerable  length,  the  question, 
how  &r  the  sovereign  or  state  is  responsible  to  another  for 
the  acts  of  private  citizens  or  subjects.    "Whoever,"  he  says, 
"  offends  the  state,  injures  its  rights,  disturbs  its  tranquility, 
or  does  it  a  prejudice  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  declares  him- 
self its  enemy,  and  puts  himself  in  a  situation  to  be  justly 
punished  for  it.    Whoever  uses  a  citizen   ill,  indirectly 
offends  the  state,  which  ought  to  protect  this  citizen,  and  his 
sovereign  should  revenge  the  injuries,  punish  the  aggressor, 
and,  if  possible,  oblige  him  to  make  entire  satisfaction ;  since, 
otherwise,  the  citizen  would  not  obtain  the  great  end  of  the 
civil  association,  which  is  safety.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
nation,  or  the  sovereign,  ought  not  to  suffer  the  citizens  to  do 
an  injury  to  the  subjects  of  another  state,  much  less  to  offend 
the  state  itself.    And  that,  not  only  because  no  sovereign 
ought  to  permit  those  who  are  under  his  command  to  violate 
the  precepts  of  tiie  law  of  nature,  but,  also,  because  nations 
ought  mutually  to  respect  each  other,  to  abstain  from  all 
offense,  from  all  injury,  and,  in  a  word,  from  everything  that 
may  be  of  prejudice  to  others.    If  a  sovereign,  who  might 
keep  his  subjects  within  the  rules  of  justice  and  peace,  suffers 
them  to  injure  a  foreign  nation,  either  in  its  body  or  its 
members,  he  does  no  less  injury  to  that  nation,  than  if  he 
injured  them  himsel£    In  short,  the  safety  of  the  state,  and 
that  of  human  society,  requires  this  attention  from  every 
sovereign."    Again,  "  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  best  regu- 
lated state,  or  for  the  most  vigilant  and  absolute  sovereign, 
to  model,  at  his  pleasure,  all  the  actions  of  his  subjects,  and 
to  confine  them,  on  every  occasion,  to  the  most  exact  obedi* 
ence,  it  would  be  unjust  to  impute  to  the  nation,  or  to  the 
sovereign,  all  the  faults  of  the  citizens.    We  ought  not  then 
to  say,  in  general,  that  we  have  received  an  injury  from   a 
nation,  because  we  have  received  it  from  one  of  its  members. ' ' 
The  act  of  the  individual  is  not  necessarily  and  of  conse- 
quence the  act  of  the  state,  nor  would  it  be  just,  in  all  caaea, 
to  hold  a  state  responsible  for  the  act  of  each  individual 
member  of  which  it  is  composed.    The  responsibility  of  tlie 
state  results  from   its   negleet  or  inability  to  control  the 
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conduct  of  its  subjects,  or  its  neglect  or  inability  to  ptinisb 
the  offenses  and  crimes  which  they  commit.  ( Vatielj  Ik^oU 
des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  6,  §§  71,  72 ;  JPhiUiimrej  On  Int.  Law, 
vol.  1,  §  218 ;  Jtutherforth,  Institutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  12 ;  Be  Felice, 
Droit  de  la  Nat,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  16 ;  Burlamaqui,  Droit  dela 
NaL  et  des  Gens,  tome  4^  pt  8,  ch.  2.) 

§  7.  Bnt,  says  the  same  author,  if  a  nation,  or  its  ruler, 
approves  and  ratifies  the  act  committed  by  a  citizen,  it  makes 
that  act  its  own ;  the  offense  must  then  be  attributed  to  the 
nation  as  the  true  author  of  the  injury,  of  which  the  citizen 
is,  perhaps,  only  the  instrument.    So,  also,  the  sovereign 
who  refuses  to  cause  a  reparation  to  be  made  of  the  damage 
done  by  his  subject,  or  to  punish  the  guilty,  or,  in  short,  to 
deliver  him  up,  renders  himself,  in  some  measure,  an  accom- 
plice in  the  injury,  and  becomes  responsible  for  it.    If  a 
nation  should  refuse  or  fail  to  pass  the  laws  necessary  to  res- 
train its  citizens  from  aggressions  upon  other  states,  or  upon 
their  citizens,  or  if,  such  l^ws  being  enacted,  the  officers  of 
the  state  neglect  to  enforce  them,  and  such  aggressions  by 
individuals  result  therefrom,  the  state  is  unquestionably  res- 
ponsible for  the  injury.    ( Vaitel,  Droit  des  Gens^  liv-  2,  ch,  6, 
§f  74-77;  PhilUmare,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  218  ;  Buiherforih, 
Institutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  12 ;  De  Felice,  Droit  de  la  Nat.,  etc., 
tome  2,  lec.  15 1  Bttrlamoffui,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome 
4,  pt  3,  ch.  2.) 

§8.  "There  is  another  case,"  he  continues,  "where  the 
nation  in  general  is  guilty  of  the  base  attempt  of  its  members. 
This  is  when,  by  its  manners,  or  the  maxims  of  its  govern- 
ment, it  accustoms  and  authorizes  its  citizens  to  plunder  and 
ill  use  foreigners,  or  to  make  inroads  into  neighboning  coun- 
tries, etc.  Thus,  the  nation  of  the  TJsbecks  is  guilty  of  the 
robberies  committed  by  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. The  princes,  whose  subjects  are  robbed  and  massa- 
cred, and  whose  lands  are  infested  by  these  robbers,  may 
jnstly  punish  the  entire  nation.  What  do  I  say  ?  —  all  nations 
have  a  right  to  enter  into  a  league  against  such  a  people,  to 
repress  them,  and  to  treat  them  as  the  common  enemies  of 
the  human  race."  8o,  with  respect  to  Algiers,  and  the  states 
of  the  Mediterranean,  from  whose  ports  issued  numerous 
cors^iB  to  prey  upon  the  commerce  of  other  nations;  'who 
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would  Bay  tbat  the  whole  stiite  was  not  justly  punishable  for 
th^se  acts  of  its  sabjectsf  or  who  would  think  of  applying 
to  them  the  doctrine  that  the  individual  alone  was  responsi- 
ble?    There  are,  in  modern  times,  and  among  christian 
statto,  Usbecks  and  Algerines,  in  practice,  if  not  in  princi- 
ple.   If  a  state  should  neglect  to  enact  the  requisite  laws  to 
restrain  its  subjects  and  citizens  from  repeated  and  aystem- 
atie  aggressions  upon  the  rights  of  others,  or  to  enforce  such 
laws  when  enacted,  it  not  only  exposes  itself  to  the  just  hos- 
tilities of  the  parties  aggrieved,  but  virtually  becomes  an  out- 
law from  the  sodiety  of  nations,  and,  by  the  well  established 
principles  of  international  jurisprudence,  is  liable  to  be 
attacked  and  punished  by  all,  as  the  universal  enemy  of  man- 
kind.   Systematic  and  organized  aggressions  upon  the  rights 
of  independent  states,  and  robbety  and  plunder  upon  land, 
by  whatsoever  name  they  may  be  called,  or  under  whatsoever 
pretext  they  may  be  carried  on,  are  as  objectionable  in  their 
character,  and  aa  dangerous  in  their  tendency,  as  piracy  on 
the  high  seas.    Piracy,  under  the  law  of  nations,  by  whom- 
soever or  wheresoever  committed,  may  be  tried  and  punished 
in  the  courts  of  justice  of  any  nation,  inasmuch  aa  all  nations 
have  an  equal  interest  in  the  apprehension  and  punishment 
of  such  ofifenses  against  international  law.    And  it  haa  been 
contended  by  some,  that  the  same  principle  is  applicable  to 
similar  crimes  committed  on  land,  and  that  those  who,  vrith- 
out  the  authority  or  commission  of  any  state,  and  in  defiance 
of  all  law,  organize  and  band  together  tor  predatory  and 
illegal  military  expeditions,  are  equally  punishable,  nnd^r 
the  law  of  nations,  in  the  courts  of  any  state  having  cuatody 
of  the  offonders.    However  this  may  be,  and  whether  or  not 
such  individual  offenders  are  justiciable  in  the  same  manner 
as  pirates,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  guilt  and  responsi- 
bility of  a  government  which  encourages  or  permits  its  pri- 
vate citizens  to  organize  and  engage  in  such  predatoiy  and 
unlawful  expeditions  against  a  state  with  which  that  govern- 
ment is  at  peace.    JSTor  does  it  matter  much  what  may  be  tbe 
ostensible  or  intended  object  of  such  unauthorized  expedi- 
tions; whether  it  be  to  overthrow  a  despotism,  or  rfiprr^ji 
aoftrehyi  and  to  establish  a  liberal  government  in  their  plao^ 
or  to  deitf€^  a  UlHural  govemmenti  and  to  establish  a  deapo^* 
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iam^  or  produce  general  anarchy,  the  offense^  in  intemaddtial 
lAWy  is  the  same.  In  either  caae,  it  is  a  violatian  of  the 
international  rights  of  others,  and  the  state  which  pennits 
its  'dtiMns  or  subjects  to  commit  the  aftense,  or  neglects  to 
punish  them  for  it,  is  responsible  for  their  acts.  (  Vattd^  DroU 
(Us  Gem,  liv.  2,  eh.  6,  §  78 ;  Wheatorij  Ulan.  Int.  LaWj  pt  2, 
cL  2,  §  15;  :RuiherfQrth,  InatOuia,  h.  2,  ch.  9,  §  12;  AlisaHj 
BsL  ofMtroptj  second  series,  ch.  12^  §  41 ;  Preaidenes  Armtud 
Meswffe,  1867 ;  De  Felice,  DroU  de  la  Nat,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee. 
15 ;  Burlamagui,  DroU  de  la  NaL  ei  des  GenSy  tome  4,  pt  8,  ch. 
2;  De  Oussy,  DroU  Maritime^  liv.  2,  dbt.  86,  §§  1-4.) 

§9.  Attempts  have  sometimes  been  made  to  ezcose  the 
state,  or  to  exempt  it  from  responsibility,  for  the  aets  of  its 
citizens  who  engage  in  such  unauthorised  and  illegal  mill* 
taty  expeditions,  or  who  organize,  or  assist  in  organizing; 
^*  filibuster  "  expeditions  against  other  nations,  on  the  ground 
thst  such  citizens  are,  by  the  very  act  of  emigration,  virtually 
txpatriakd,  and  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  subjects  whose 
conduct  the  state  can  control,  or  for  whose  acts  it  can  be  held 
responsible.     The  right  of  voluntary  expatriation  in  time  of 
peace,  will  be  considered  in  another  place ;  it  is  sufficient  for 
the  present  discussion  to  remark  that,  even  admitting  this 
right  to  the  fullest  extent  which  has  been  claimed  by  the 
conrts  and  jurists  of  the  United  States,  all  agree  that  it  can 
never  be  pleaded  in  justification  of  an  offense  agmnst  law, 
pnblic  or  municipal,  which  was  committed  or  contemplated 
in  the  act  of  pretended  emigration.    If  individuals  were 
sUowed  to  esci^  punishment  for  engaging  in  illega]  enter- 
piises,  on  the  ground  of  expatriation  by  pretended  emigra- 
tion, the  some  excuse  could  be  appealed  to  to  cover  treason, 
desertion,  and  other  crimes,  and  to  avoid  the  performance  6f 
local  contracts.    And  if  individuals  cannot  escape  reeponsi- 
bilitf  to  their  own  government,  for  any  unlawftd  act  contem- 
plated at  the  time  of  emigration,  which  they  may  do^  it  elearl^ 
follows  that  the  state  cannot  escape  moral  or  legal  responsi- 
bility for  the  iinlawfiil  acts  of  its  citizens,  nndeit  the  plea  6£ 
their  imglied  expatriation  by  pretended  emigiation.    Emi- 
gration for  an  unlawful  purpose  is^  in  itself  an  nnlawfal  aot, 
•ad  may  be  prohibited  by  the  state;,  and  if  soch  contediplabsd 
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a  friendly  nation,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  the  state  to 
exercise  its  right  of  prohibition  and  power  of  prevention.  It 
cannot  escape  the  responsibility  of  neglecting  that  duty,  under 
the  miserable  pretext  of  the  voluntary  emigration,  and  conse- 
quent expatriation,  of  its  citizens.  {Kenty  Com.  on  Am.  Law^ 
voL  2,  p,  49 ;  Gushiny^  Opinions  V.  S.  AtVys  GerUj  vol.  8,  p. 
189 ;  PresidenCs  Annual  Message^  1867 ;  Alison^  Hist,  of  Eu- 
ropcj  second  series,  ch.  12,  §41;  Jefferson^  Am.  Slate  Papers 
Foreign  BekUions^  vol.  1,  p.  168 ;  Taiboi  v.  Janson^  8  DaBas 
Bep.j  p.  188 ;  Sergeant,  ConstUutional  LaWy  p.  819 ;  U.  &  v. 
WiUiamSy  2  OrancL  Bep.j  p.  82,  note ;  Murry  v.  The  Charmr 
ing  Betsey,  2  Cranch.  Rep.,  pp.  64,  119 ;  Tfie  Saniissima  Trini- 
dadj  7  Wheatan  Rep.,  pp.  288,  847 ;  De  Felice,  Droit  de  la  NaL, 
etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  15 ;  Burlamaqui,  Droit  de  la  NaL  et  des  Gens^ 
tome  4,  pt.  8,  ch.  2 ;  De  Gassy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  2,  ch.  36, 

§§  1-^0 

§  10.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  state  to  show  all  proper  respect 
and  honor  to  other  sovereign  states,  whether  the  dignity  of 
such  states  be  represented  in  the  person  of  their  sovereign, 
their  flag,  their  ministers,  or  their  subordinate  officers.    A 
want  of  respect  to  a  subordinats  officer,  however,  is  not,  by 
any  means,  to  be  necessarily  construed  into  a  want  of  respect 
for  the  state  to  which  he  belongs,  for  such  officers  do  not, 
necessarily,  nor  even  by  implication,  represent  the  dignity  of 
their  state  or  nation.    To  be  wanting  in  respect  to  the  repre- 
sentatives and  officers  of  other  states  is  a  mark  of  ill-will,  and 
such  conduct  is  equally  contrary  to  sound  policy,  and  to  what 
nations  owe  to  each  other.     This  most  blamable  and  criminal 
disposition  of  states  to  imagine  themselves  insulted,  where 
really  no  disrespect  is  intended,  is  thus  forcibly  described  by 
Dymond :  ^^  The  wars  that  are  waged  for  insults  to  flags,  and 
an  endless  train  of  similar  motives,  are  perhaps  generally  attri- 
butable to  the  irritability  of  our  pride.    We  are  at  no  pains 
to  appear  pacific  toward  the  offender,  our  remonstrance  is  a 
threat,  and  the  nation  which  would  give  satisfaction  to  an 
inquiry,  will  give  no  other  answer  to  a  menace  than  a  menace 
in  return.    At  length  we  begin  to  fight,  not  because  we  are 
aggrieved,  but  because  we  are  angry.    One  example  may  be 
offered.    In  1789,  a  small  Spanish  vessel  committed  some  vio- 
lence in  Kootka  Sound,  under  the  pretence  that  the  countiy 
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belonged  to  Spain.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  principal 
ground  of  offense,  and,  with  this,  both  the  government  and 
people  of  England  were  very  angry.  The  irritability  and 
haughtiness  which  they  manifested  were  unaccountable  to 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  peremptory  tone  was  imputed  by 
Sp^n,  not  to  the  feelings  of  offended  dignity  and  violated 
justice,  but  to  some  lurking  enmity  and  some  secret  designs 
which  we  did  not  choose  to  avow.  If  the  tone  had  been  less 
peremptory,  and  more  rational,  no  such  suspicion  would  have 
been  excited,  and  the  hostility  which  was  consequent  upon 
the  suspicion  would,  of  course,  have  been  avoided.  Happily, 
the  English  were  not  so  passionate  but  that,  before  they  pro- 
ceeded to  fight,  they  negotiated  and  settled  the  affair  ami- 
cably. The  prqHiratims  for  this  foolish  war  cost,  however, 
three  millions  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand 
pounds."  {Pal^y  Moral  and  Fd.  Philosophy ^  b.  6.  ch.  12; 
VaUdj  Droit  dea  OenSy  liv.  2,  ch.  S,  §47 ;  Dymandy  Essays  on 
the  Prin.  of  Morality,  essay  3,  ch.  19 ;  De  FeUce,  Droit  de  h 
Nat.f  eie.j  tome  2«  lee.  15.) 

§11.  But  to  fail  in  matters  merely  ceremonial,  by  not 
rendering  the  respect  and  honor  which  usage  and  custom 
have  established  as  properly  due  to  others,  is  not  necessarily 
an  insult  to  the  dignity  of  a  state  or  of  its  sovereign.  ^^  It  is 
proper/'  says  Yattel,  '^to  distinguish  between  negligence, 
or  the  omission  of  what  ought  to  be  done  according  to  com- 
monly received  custom,  and  positive  acts  of  disrespect  and 
insult.  The  prince  may  complain  of  negligence,  and,  if  it 
is  not  repaired,  may  consider  it  as  a  mark  of  a  bad  disposi- 
tion ;  he  has  a  right  to  demand,  even  by  force  of  arms,  the 
reparation  of  an  insult.  The  czar,  Peter  L,  complained  in 
his  manifesto  against  Sweden,  of  their  not  having  fired  the 
cannon  on  his  passage  to  Riga.  He  might  think  it  strange 
that  they  did  not  pay  him  this  mark  of  respect,  and  he  might 
complain  of  it ;  but  to  make  this  the  cause  of  a  war,  was 
being  extremely  prodigal  of  human  blood."  The  subject  of 
military  and  maritime  ceremonial,  as  connected  with  inters 
national  etiquette  and  intercourse,  has  already  been  discussed 
in  the  chapter  on  the  rights  of  equality.  ( Vaiidj  Droit  des 
GenSf  liv.  2,  ch.  8,  §  48 ;  Oriolarij  DipUmuiiit  de  la  Mer^  liv.  2, 
ch.  15 ;  De  FeUce,  Droit  de  la  JHfat.^  etc.y  tome  2,  lec.  15 ;  P(U^f 
Moral  and  PoL  Philosophy ,  b.  6,  ch.  12.) 
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§1&.  Yattol  Iftys  down  tine  geajem}  rale  that  **^erf  luMtra, 
in  virtae  of  its  nstTiml  liberty,  has  a  right  to  trade  with  tiiose 
which  shall  be  willing  to  correspond  with  such  intentions, 
and  to  molest  it  in  the  exercise  of  its  right,  is  wx  injury.  The 
Portngeee,  at  the  time  of  thMr  great  power  in  the  East  Indies, 
were  for  excluding  all  other  ECnropean  nations  from  any  com- 
merce  with  the  Indians ;  bat  a  pretention,  no  less  iniquitous 
tiian  chimerical,  was  made  a  jest  of,  and  the  nations  agreed 
to  look  on  any  acts  of  violence  in  support  of  it  as  just  causes 
of  war.  This  common  right  of  all  nations  is,  at  present, 
aoksiowledged  under  the  appellation  of  freedom  of  trade." 
This  right,  however,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  claim 
of  one  nation  to  trade  with  the  colonies  or  dependencies  of 
another.  (  VttUd,  DrciU  des  Qens,  liv.  2,  ch.  2,  §  24 ;  P^fendarf, 
de  Jur.  NaU  ei  GenLj  lib.  4,  cap.  6,  §  10 ;  Marten9f  Precis  du 
DtM  des  Oens^  §S  152,  153 ;  ChUfy,  OrmmenM  Law,  voL  1, 
p.  76 ;  Massij  Droit  Commercial,  liv.  1,  Ht.  1;  De  FeUce,  DroU 
de  2a  NaLj  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  17 ;  Mdon,  JEssai  PddUiqm  swr  k 
Commerce,  ch.  1 ;  Burlomuigui,  DroU  de  la  Nat.  e(  des  Gens, 
tome  4,  pt.  8,  ch.  4.) 

§  IS.  To  this  right  of  trade  there  is  a  corresponding  duty 
dTmrutual  commerce^  founded  on  the  general  law  of  nature ; 
fer,  says  Yattel,  *^  one  country  abounds  in  com,  another  in 
pastures  and  cattle,  a  third  in  timber  and  metab ;  all  these 
countriea  trading  together,  agreeably  to  human  nature,  no 
one  will  be  without  such  things  as  are  useful  and  necessary, 
and  the  views  of  nature^  our  common  mother,  will  be  fhU 
filled.  Further,  one  country  is  fitter  for  some  kind  of  pro- 
ducts than  another ;  as  for  vineyards  more  than  tillage.  If 
trade  and  baiter  take  place,  every  nation,  on  the  certainty 
of  procuring  what  it  wants,  will  employ  its  industry  and  its 
ground  in  the  most,  advantageous  manner,  and  mankind  in 
general  proves,  a  gainer  by  it.  Such  are  the  foundations  of 
the  general  obligation  incumbent  on  nations  rectprocaUy  to 
cultivate  commerce.  Therefore,  every  one  is  not  only  to 
join  in  trade  as  &r  as  it  reasonably  can,  but  even  to  counte- 
nance Mid  promote  it"  {JBurlamangui,  DroU  de  la  NaL  ei  des 
G€ns^  toine4^  tit  8,  ch.  4;  Vatkl^  Dreiides  Gens,  liv.  2^  ch. 
%  §§  31,  22;  South,  ^eaWi  ofNaiiMs,  pp.  226*-268;  MartenSy 
PireeUdn Dreiides  Gems,  »!*!», etamq.;  Gurden^De 
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tk^  tome  1,  pt  3;  Massif  JDroU  Cbmnureial^  fir.  l^  tit*  1 ;  JM 
Mcey  DroU  Jk  la  NaL,  etc.,  tome  %  lee.  17.) 

il4.  The  general  right  of  trade,  and  the  general  dnty  of  a 
atftte  to  ftcilitate  commercial  intercourse  with  others,  are  well 
settled  principles  of  international  taw ;  nor  is  it  anywhere 
denied  that  a  nation  has  a  right  to  decline  a  particular  com- 
merce which  it  may  deem  disadvantageous  or  injurious.  But 
the  question  has  sometimes  been  discussed,  whether  a  state 
hM  a  right  to  absolutely  decline  commercial  intercourse  with 
others,  and  whether,  by  so  doing,  it  does  not  subject  itself  to 
punishment  for  a  violadon  of  a  positive  law  of  nations.  Vat- 
tel  says,  that  as  eveiy  state  has  a  perfect  right  to  determine 
what  is  useful  or  salutary  for  it,  it  becomes  a  duty,  as  well  as 
a  right,  for  a  nation  to  judge  whether  it  is  expedient  to 
^g^  i^  a  proposed  trade,  or  to  refuse  any  commercial 
overtures  from  others,  and  that  such  others  have  no  '^  right 
to  accuse  it  of  injustice,  or  to  demand  a  reason  for  such 
relusal,  much  less,  to  use  compulsion.  It  is  free  in  the  adminis* 
tration  of  its  own  affairs,  without  being  accountable  to  any 
other.  The  obligation  of  trading  with  a  foreign  state  is 
imperfect  in  itself,  and  gives  them  only  an  imperfect  right ; 
so  that  in  caaes  where  the  commerce  would  be  detrimental, 
it  is  entirely  void.'*  <*  The  Spaniards,  falling  on  the  Ameri- 
cans, (Indians)  under  a  pretence  that  these  people  refospd  to 
tmffic  with  them,  endeavored  in  vain  to  cover  their  insatiable 
afariee."  (  VaUd,  Drail  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  2,  §  26 ;  Mariens, 
iVectf  du  Ihroit  des  GenSj  §§  189,  et  seq. ;  Massif  Droit  Qmv- 
mmial,  liv.  1,  tit  1 ;  De  Felice^  Droit  de  la  NaL,  etc.y  tome  2. 
lee.  17;  Riqudme^  Dereeho  Pub.  InL,  lib.  1,  tit  1,  cap.  8; 
Atrlamtiquiy  DroU  delaNoL  et  des  Gens,  tome  4,  pt  S,  ch.  4.) 

S 16.  China  and  Japan  for  a  long  time  declined  all  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  other  nations,  and  even  now  permit 
<mly  a  very  restricted  trade,  in  particular  articles,  and  at 
particular  places.  The  question  was  at  one  time  discussed, 
whe&er  theee  people  could  not  be  compelled  to  open  their 
ports  to  forigners,  and  engage  in  trade  and  general  intercourse 
witli  the  reet  of  the  worid.  Bnt,  as  a  question  of  international 
jnnqnndeooe,  it  scarcely  merits  consideration.  No  doubt 
on  thit  point  eonld  arise  in  the  mind  of  any  person  except 
thoee  who  contend  that  the  rules  of  international  law,  adopted 
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by  christian  nations,  are  wholly  inapplicable  to  tiie  countries 
of  Asia.  Bat  this  opinion,  although  at  one  time  supported 
by  writers  of  unquestionable  ability,  is  now  almost  univer- 
sally rejected  by  publicists.  (  WheaUmy  Elem.  InL  LauOy  pt  1, 
ck  1,  §  10;  PhiUimare,  On  InL  Law,  vol.  1,  §§  Sl-84;  Tht 
Modem,  dd  Bwrso,  4  Rob.  Sep.,  p.  172 ;  The  JBuriige  Mcau, 
3  Rob.  Rep.y  p.  826 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens^  §  150 ; 
Massij  Droit  Commercial,  liv.  1,  tit.  1.) 

§  16.  We  have  already  discussed  the  duty  of  diplomatic 
intercourse,  of  legation,  treaty,  etc.,  and  it  is  only  necessary, 
in  this  place,  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  general  character 
of  tiie  obligations  resulting  from  this  class  of  imperfect 
rights  and  duties.  As  already  stated,  a  right  is  no  less  a 
right  because  it  belongs  to  the  class  called  imperfect  in  inter- 
national law ;  so  of  a  duty,  it  is  none  the  less  obligatory 
because  it  is  imperfect,  and  cannot  be  enforced  under  the 
rules  of  international  jurisprudence.  Thus  it  is  with  the 
principles  of  natural  law  with  respect  to  the  mutual  com- 
merce of  states.  It  is  not  difficult  to  point  out  the  general 
duties  of  nations  with  respect  to  trade,  but  as  each  state  is  the 
exclusive  judge  of  its  own  duty  in  any  particular  case,  the 
application  of  a  rule  founded  on  generalities  must  always  be 
uncertain.  Therefore,  says  Yattel,  if  nations  wish  to  secure 
to  themselves  something  constant,  punctual  and  determined 
in  trade,  treaties  are  the  only  means  of  procuring  it  (  VaUei, 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv,  2,  ch.  2,  §  26;  Paley,  Moral  and  PoL 
PkUosophy,  b.  2,  ch.  10 ;  Wheaton,  JElem.  InL  Law,  pt.  2,  ch. 
4,  §  18,  19 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  143 ;  Massif 
Droit  Commercial,  tome  1,  §§  45,  et  seq.) 

§  17.  With  respect  to  the  mutual  duties  of  states,  not 
established  or  taken  cognizance  of  by  the  positive  law  of 
nations,  but  resting  entirely  on  natural  law,  Yattel  lays  down 
the  general  principle,  that  one  state  owes  to  another  state 
whatever  it  owes  to  itself,  as  &r  as  this  other  stands  in  need 
of  assistance,  and  the  latter  can  grant  it  without  neglecting 
the  duties  it  owes  to  itself.  Such,  he  says,  is  the  eternal  and 
immutable  law  of  nature.  In  limitation,  or  explanation  of 
this  rule,  he  makes  the  following  observations:  '^Social 
bodies,  or  sovereign  states,  are  much  more  capable  of  support- 
ing themselves  than  individuals,  and  mutual  assistance  is  not 
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80  neceBBary  among  them,  nor  of  snob  frequent  use.  Now, 
whatever  a  nation  can  do  itself,  no  snccor  is  there  due  to  it 
from  others."  ( VaUel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  oh,  1,  §  8 ;  Puf- 
fendcrfy  de  Jur,  Nat  e(  Gen.,  lib.  8,  cap.  8 ;  Burlamaqui,  Drcii 
ik  la  Nat  et  des  Gens,  tome  8,  pt  8,  ch.  4 ;  De  IkUce,  Droit  de 
la  Nat  et  des  Gens,  tome  2,  lee.  16 ;  Rijadme,  Der^ho  Pub. 
Int,  lib.  1,  tit  1,  cap.  4.) 

§18.  Among  the  mutual  duties  of  states,  arising  from 
nataral  law,  are  the  offices  of  humanity,  such  as  relieving  the 
distresses  and  wants  9f  others,  so  &r  as  is  reconcilable  with 
oar  duty  toward  ourselves.  Thus,  if  a  nation  is  suffering 
under  a  famine,  all  others  having  a  quantity  of  provisions, 
are  bound  to  relieve  its  distress,  yet,  without  thereby  expos- 
ing themselves  to  want.  ^^But,"  continues  Vattel,  ^^  if  this 
nation  is  able  to  pay  for  the  provisions  thus  furnished,  it  is 
entirely  lawful  to  sell  them  at  a  reasonable  rate ;  for  what  it 
can  procure  is  not  due  to  it,  and,  consequently,  there  is  no 
obligation  of  giving  for  nothing  such  things  as  it  is  able  to 
purchase.  Succor,  in  such  a  severe  extremity,  is  essentially 
agreeable  to  human  nature,  and  a  civil  nation  very  seldom 
is  seen  to  be  absolutely  wanting  in  such."  Contributions  of 
provisions,  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  the  starv- 
ing population  of  Ireland  and  Madeira,  are  examples  of  the 
performance  of  this  natural  duty.  ( Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv. 
2,  ch.  1,  §  5 ;  Burlamaqai,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome 
4,  pt  3,  ch.  4 ;  De  Felice,  Droit  de  la  Nz,U,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  16 ; 
Biquebne^  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  4.) 

§  19.  The  like  assistance  is  due,  whatever  be  the  calamity 
by  which  a  nation  is  afflicted.  Whole  sections  of  countries 
are  sometimes  devastated  by  floods,  and  cities  and  towns 
destroyed  by  fires  or  earthquakes,  leaving  vast  numbers  of 
people  destitute  of  the  means  of  shelter  or  subsistence.  It 
is,  first,  the  duty  of  their  own  government  to  provide  for 
these  wants ;  but  not  unfrequently  the  calamity  is  so  great 
that  the  government  is  unable  to  give  its  aid  to  the  extent 
and  within  the  time  required  to  render  it  efficacious.  In 
such  cases,  the  laws  of  humanity  would  impose  a  duty  upon 
others.  In  many  instances  of  this  kind,  however,  the  active 
charity  of  individuals  and  communities,  renders  any  action 
on  the  part  of  the  governments  of  other  states  unnecessary. 
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But  a  goveinmeiit  may  always  stimulate  and  assist  saeb 
oharityy  and  by  thns  reflecting  and  giying  efEect  to  the  geae* 
ral  feelings  of  its  people,  manifest  its  sympathy  and  geoe- 
losity.  Of  such  a  character  was  the  assistance  rendered  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States  for  transporting  to  Ire^ 
land  thQ  contributions  of  provisions  spontaneously  oflSdred 
by  the  American  people.  ( VaiXd^  Draii  des  G^enSy  liv.  2,  oh. 
ly  §  5 ;  Burlamaquiy  JDroUde  la  NaL  ei des  GhnSj  tome  4,  pt  8, 
ch.  8 ;  J)e  FeUee^  Droit  de  la  NaL,  etc.^  tome  2,  lee.  16.) 

§  20.  A  question  here  arises,  how  far  one  state  may  aflTord 
assistance  to  another  nation  suffering  &mine  and  distresses 
which  immediately  result  from  the  operations  of  a  war.  We 
refer,  of  course,  to  to  the  offices  of  humanity,  and  not  to 
assistance  in  the  means  of  canying  on  hostilities.  The  fur- 
nishing of  provisions  and  clothing  to  a  starving  and  suffer- 
ing people,  may,  or  may  not,  assist  in  prolonging  the  war. 
In  case  of  a  siege  or  blockade,  no  neutral  state  can  furnish 
food  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  so  besiged  or  blockaded, 
without  a  violation  of  its  neutral  duties,  no  matter  bow  much 
they  may  suffer,  or  how  strong  may  be  the  dictates  of  huma- 
nity to  relieve  such  suffering.  Bo,  also,  an  enemy  may  some- 
times devastate  whole  sections  of  a  countiy,  and  reduce  the 
inhabitants  to  the  miseries  of  &mine,  but  this  would  not, 
ipso  faetOy  justify  another  state  to  furuish  them  with  relief 
The  rights  and  duties  of  the  neutral  will  be  determined  by 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  case,  and  it  would,  there- 
fore, be  difficult  to  lay  down  any  positive  and  invariable  rule 
on  this  subject.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  when 
the  war  is  ended,  or  its  operations  are  removed  from  the  par- 
tiealar  place  or  section  of  countiy,  foreign  nations  may  extend 
the  offices  of  humanity  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  a  suffering 
people.  Of  such  a  character  was  the  assistance  rendered  by 
ihe  people  of  the  United  States  to  the  suffering  inhabitants 
of  modem  Greece,  in  their  struggle  against  the  Turks.  ( 6rro- 
tiufl ,  dt  Jur.  Jkl.  ec  Pac.j  lib.  8,  ci^.  1,  §  5 ;  Bynkershoeky 
Quaeit.  Jvr.  Pub.^  Ub.  1,  cap.  11 ;  VcUtd^  DroU  des  GenSy  Iiv. 
2,  oh.  lyi  & ;  De  FeUoej  DraU  de  la  NaLj  ek.^  tome  2,  lee  16; 
jQ^iebne,  Derecho  PUb.  JiU^  lib.  1^  tit  1,  cap.  4;  Ourdtur^ 
i)istiftc<ea,p.  682.) 
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1 21.  Another  question  disctuned  by  publicists  is,  how  far 
it  is  the  duty  of  one  sovereign  state  to  assist  in  preserving 
the  independence  of  another  state  against  the  designs  or 
attacks  of  its  enemies.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  duty 
to  exert  its  moral  influence,  by  way  of  advice,  proffered 
mediation,  etc.,  for  tiie  accomplishment  of  such  an  object ; 
but  this  duty  toward  others  does  not  extend  to  the  use  of 
force.  The  use  of  force  for  the  benefit  of  others,  is  not  a 
matter  of  obUgaHon^  (unless  of  treaty  stipulation,)  and  the 
question  is  entirely  one  of  poUcy^  which  every  state  deter* 
mines  for  itself.  Li  Europe  the  question  has  been  connected 
with  that  of  preserving  the  equilibrium  of  power,  and  oi  pre* 
venting  the  aggrandisement  of  a  particular  state  by  the 
absorption  of  the  dominions  of  another ;  as  the  ease  of  Rus* 
sia  and  Turkey  in  1864.  ( Vaiidy  Droit  des  Oens,  liv.  2,  ch. 
1,  S  4 ;  PkUUmorej  On  InL  Law,  vol.  1,  §§  386,  et  seq. ;  Orto- 
Irn^  Domaine  InterMMoncUj  tit.  8 ;  De  FeUce,  Droit  de  la  NaU^ 
ek^  tome  2,  lee.  16 ;  Sigudmey  Derecho  Pub.  InLj  lib.  1,  tit.  1, 
cap.  4 ;  BurUxmaquiy  DraUde  la  NaL  et  dea  GenSy  tome  4,  pt 
%ch.  8.) 

§  22.  Having  based  the  obligation  of  performing  the  offices 
of  humanity  solely  on  the  law  of  nature,  Yattel  infers  that 
no  nation  can  refuse  them  to  another  on  the  plea  of  a 
difference  of  religious  belief.  ^'  A  conformity  of  belief  and 
worship,''  he  says,  ^'may  become  a  new  tie  of  friendship 
between  nations,  but  no  difference  in  them  can  warrant  us  to 
lay  aside  the  quality  of  humanity,  or  the  sentiments  annexed 
to  it"  He  quotes  with  approbation  the  conduct  of  Pope 
Benedict  JLLV,  who,  on  being  iuformed  that  several  Dutch 
ships  at  Civita  Vecchia,  could  not  put  to  sea  for  tear  of  some 
Algerine  corsairs,  immediately  ordered  the  frigates  of  the 
ecdesiasiical  states  to  convoy  them  out  of  danger ;  and  hia 
nuncio  at  Brussels  waa  directed  to  signify  to  the  statea- 
general  that  His  Holiness  would  perform  the  duties  of 
hunanity  without  reference  to  any  difference  of  religion. 
The  same  rules  extends  to  commencial  rivals.  The  fact  that 
a  state,  or  any  of  its  inhabitants,  are  our  rivals  in  trade,  would 
teniah  us  with  no  excuse  for  neglecting  toward  tiiem  the 
duties  of  humanity ;  on  the  contrary,  those  engaged  in  libs 
pursoita  are  usuallj  best  acquainted  with  each  others  wants^ 
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and  best  able  to  relieve  each  others  necessitiea.  It  also 
extends  to  eases  of  national  hostility.  Frequent  wars  and 
mntaal  aggressions  sometimes  produce  feelings  of  deep-seated 
hostility  between  citizens  and  subjects  of  different  states. 
Bach  enmities  do  not  in  any  way  effect  the  general  obliga- 
tions of  humanity ;  unfortunately,  however,  they  are  not 
unfrequently  made  a  pretext  or  excuse  for  neglecting  their 
performance.  The  excuse  is  not  admissible  in  morality,  nor 
will  it  ever  avail  much  in  the  general  opinion  of  the  world. 
National  enmities,  and  national  vanities,  often  blunt  the 
sense  of  natural  and  moral  duty,  and  are  sometimes  mistaken 
for  patriotism.  (  VaUd,  Droit  des  Gens^  liv.  2,  ch.  1,  §§  15, 16 ; 
Leibery  Political  Ethics,  b.  S,  §§  65-«7 ;  De  Felice,  DroU  de  h 
Nat.,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  16 ;  Burlamaqui,  DroU  de  la  Nat.  et  des 
Qens,  tome  4,  pt  3,  ch.  8 ;  Cicero,  De  Officiis,  lib  3,  cap.  6.) 

§  28.  As  the  reciprocation  of  the  duties,  or  offices  of  huma- 
nity, says  Vattel,  '^  is  to  take  place  betwixt  nation  and  nation, 
according  as  one  stands  in  need,  and  the  the  other  can  reasona- 
bly comply  with  them,  every  nation  being  free,  independent, 
and  having  the  disposal  of  its  actions,  each  is  to  consider 
whether  its  situation  warrants  asking  or  granting  anything 
on  this  head.  Every  nation  has  a  right  to  ask  of  another 
that  assistance  and  kind  offices  which  it  conceives  itself  to 
stand  in  need  of.  This  it  cannot  be  denied  without  injury. 
If  the  demand  be  unnecessary  it  is  thereby  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  duty;  but  herein  it  does  not  depend  on  the  judgment  of 
another.  A  nation  has  a  right  of  asking,  but  not  of  requir- 
ing." Again,  the  same  author  remarks  that  these  offices  of 
humanity,  ^^  being  due  only  in  necessity,  and  by  a  nation 
which  can  comply  with  them  without  being  wanting  to 
itself;  the  nation  which  is  applied  to,  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  right  of  judging  whether  the  case  really  demands  them, 
and  whether  circumstances  will  allow  it  to  grant  them  con- 
sistently with  what  is  owing  to  its  own  safety  and  concerns. 
For  instance,  a  nation  is  in  want  of  com,  and  makes  a  demand 
to  purchase  of  another,  this  latter  is  to  judge  whether  such 
a  compliance  will  not  expose  itself  to  scarcity ;  and  a  denial 
is  to  be  acquiesced  in  without  resentment."  ( Vattel,  DroU 
des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  1,  §  9 ;  De  Felice,  Droit  de  la  Nat.,  etc.y 
tome  2,  lee.  16 ;  Burlamaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nat  et  des  Oens^ 
tome  4,  pt  8,  ch.  8 ;  Gardner,  Institutes,  p.  682.) 
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§  24.  With  rei^ct  to  the  rule  and  measure  of  the  duties 
of  nations  to  extend  to  others  the  offices  ot  humanity  and 
assistance,  Yattel  makes  the  following  sensihle  and  judicious 
remarks:  ^^  Melancholy  experience  shows  that  most  nations 
mind  only  strengthening  and  enriching  themselves,  at  the 
expense  of  others,  or  lording  it  over  them,  and  even,  if  an 
opportunity  ofters,  of  oppressing  and  hringing  them  under 
the  yoke.  Prudence  does  not  allow  us  to  strengthen  an 
enemy,  or  him  in  whom  we  discover  a  desire  of  plundering 
and  oppressing  us,  and  the  care  of  our  safety  forhids  it.  We 
have  seen  that  a  nation  does  not  owe  its  assistance  and  the 
offices  of  humanity  to  another  any  further  than  as  they  are 
reconcilable  with  the  duties  toward  itself.  Hence,  it  evi- 
dently follows,  that  though  the  universal  law  of  mankind 
obliges  us  to  grant,  at  all  times,  and  to  all,  even  to  our  ene- 
mies, those  offices  which  are  of  a  tendency  to  render  them 
more  moderate  and  virtuous,  because  no  inconveniency  is  to 
be  feared  from  such  dispositions,  yet  we  are  not  obliged  to 
give  them  such  succors  as  probably  may  be  pernicious  to 
ourselves.  Thus,  the  exceeding  importance  of  trade,  not 
only  to  the  wants  and  conveniences  of  life,  but  likewise 
to  the  forces  of  a  state  for  furnishing  it  with  the  means  of 
defending  itself  against  its  enemies,  and  the  insatiable  avi- 
dity of  those  nations  which  seek  totally  to  engross  it  exclu- ' 
sive  of  others;  thus,  I  say,  these  circumstances  authorize  a 
nation,  possessed  of  a  branch  of  trade,  or  the  secret  of  some 
important  manufacture  or  fabric,  to  reserve  to  itself  those 
sources  of  wealth,  and  so  far  from  communicating  them,  to 
take  measures  against  it ;  but  things  necessary  to  the  life  or 
conveniency  of  others,  this  nation  must  sell  them  at  a  reason- 
able price,  and  not  abuse  its  monopoly  by  iniquitous  and 
hateful  exactions.  *  *  *  As  to  things  more  directly  use- 
ful for  war,  a  people  Is  under  no  obligation  of  selling  them 
to  others  of  whom  it  has  any  well-grounded  suspicion ;  and 
even  prudence  declares  against  it"  ( Vattely  Droit  des  GenSy 
liv.  2,  ch.  1,  §  16 ;  Cicero,  de  OfficUs,  lib.  8,  cap.  6 ;  De  Felice^ 
Droit  de  la  Nat.,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  16 ;  Burlumaqui,  Droit  de  la 
NaL  et  des  Gens,  tome  4,  pt  8,  ch.  8.) 

§25.  Nothing  tends  more  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  and 
the  general  comity  and  intercourse  of  nations,  than  mutual 
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injuiy  or  an  insult,  is  found,  upon  a  more  deliberate  exami- 
nation, to  be  a  mistake  rather  tiian  an  act  of  malice,  or  one 
designed  to  ^ve  offense.    Moreover,  the  injury  may  result 
from  the  acts  of  inferior  persons,  which  may  not  receive  the 
approbation  of  their  own  govemmenlj.    A  little  moderation 
and  delay,  in  such  cases,  may  bring  to  the  offended  party  a 
just  satisfEiction;   whereas,  rash  and  precipitate  measures 
often  lead  to  the  shedding  of  much  innocent  blood.    The 
moderation  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
case  of  the  burning  of  the  American  steamboat  ^^  Caroline," 
in  1887,  by  a  British  officer,  led  to  an  amicable  adjustment 
of  the  difficulties  arising  from  a  violation  of  neutral  terri- 
tory, and  saved  both  countries  from  the  disasters  of  a  bloody 
war.    The  moderation  of  the  British  admiral,  in  the  recent 
affiiir  of  San  Juan  Island,  is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise. 
(  VoM^  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  18,  §§  828,  et  seq. ;  WOsier, 
Dip.  and  Of.  Papers,  pp.  104,  et  seq. ;  Biquebne,  Derecho  Pub. 
InLf  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  8 ;  Burlamaqtdj  Droit  de  la  Nat  et  des 
GenSy  tome  5.  pt.  4,  ch,  4 ;  President's  Message,  Dec,  1859.) 

§  2.  The  different  modes  of  terminating  disputes  between 
independent  states,  short  of  actual  war,  are  divided  into  two 
classes :  first,  amicable,  or  measures  taken  vid  arrdcabUi;  and 
second,  forcible,  or  measures  taken  vid  facia.    The  amicable 
modes  or  measures  have  been  variously  divided  by  publicists; 
the  division  most  generally  adopted  is,  into  accommodation, 
'  compromise,  mediation,  arbitration,  and  conference.    The/ar- 
cibU  modes  or  measures  are  commonly  known  as  retortion, 
retaliation,  reprisal,  seizure,  and  embargo.     These  divisions 
are,  perhaps,  not  the  most  natural,  nor  are  the  lines  of  distinc- 
tion between  them  always  obvious  or  easily  drawn.   Neverthe- 
less, as  they  have  been  adopted  by  writers  of  authority,  and 
as  these  several  terms  are  frequently  used  in  works  on  inter- 
national law,  and  require  to  be  defined,  we  shall  proceed  to 
discuss  each  one  separately.    ( VaUel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2, 
ch.  18,  §§  326,  et  seq. ;  Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt  4,  ch.  1, 
§  1 ;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  2 ;   Wildnum,  Int.  Law^ 
vol.  If  ch.  5 ;   Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  6 ;   Wolfius,  Jus 
Gentium,  cap.  6 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  106;  Bello,  De- 
recho Intemacional,  pt  1,  cap.  11,  §  1.) 
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§8.  AmimbU  accommodation  is  where  each  party  candidly 
examines  the  subject  of  dispute,  with  a  sincere  desire  to  pre- 
serve peace,  by  doing  full  justice  to  the  other.    In  such  cases, 
all  doubtful  points  of  etiquette  will  be  yielded,  and  all  uncer- 
tain and  imaginary  rights  will  be  voluntarily  renounced,  in 
order  to  affect  an  amicable  adjustment  of  differences.    If  no 
compromise  of  the  right  in  dispute  can  be  effected,  the  ques- 
tion will  be  avoided  by  the  substitution   of  some  other 
arrangement  which  may  be  mutually  satisfactory.     Such  con- 
duct is  worthy  of  great  and  magnanimous  nations ;  weaker 
states  seldom  act  with  so  much  moderation.    An  example  of 
amicable  accommodation  is  found  in  the  adjustment,  by  the 
treaty  of  Washington,  in  1842,  of  the  differences  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  with  respect  to  the  right 
claimed  by  the  hitter  to  visit"  the  vessels  of  the  former  in 
search  for  slavers  on  the  coast  of  Africa.    ( Vaitely  Droit  des 
Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  18,  §226;   Webster,  Dip.  and  Off.  Papers,  pp. 
72,  et  seq.;   Wheaton,  Hist  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  685,  et  seq. ; 
Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  107 ;  BeUo,  Derecko  Intemadonal, 
pt.  1,  ch.  11,  §  1 ;  Biqudme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1, 
cap.  8.) 

§4.  Compromise  is  where  the  two  parties,  without  attempt- 
ing to  decide  upon  the  justice  of  their  conflicting  pretentions, 
agree  to  recede  on  both  sides,  and  either  to  divide  the  thing 
in  dispute,  or  to  indemnify  the  claimant  who  surrenders  his 
share  to  the  other.    As  examples  of  compromise,  we  may 
refer  to  the  negotiations  terminating  in  the  treaty  of  1842, 
by  which  the  Maine  boundary  question  was  satisfactorily 
adjusted,  and  to  the  negotiations  terminating  in  the  treaty  of 
1846,  by  which  the  Oregon  difliculty  was  formally  disposed 
of.    Accommodation  is  a  particular  kind  of  compromise,  and 
has  therefore  been  deemed  by  some  to  be  improperly  classed 
as  a  distinct  measure,    ( Vatiel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  18, 
1 327 ;   Webster,  Dip.  and  Off.  Papers,  p.  32,  et.  seq. ;   U.  8. 
Satutes  at  Large,  vol.  8,  p.  682,  etc. ;  Heffter,  Droit  Interna- 
Uonal,  §  109 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Intemadoml,  pt.  1,  cap.  11,  §  1 ; 
Rijuelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1.  tit.  1.  cap.  8.) 

§5.  Mediation  is  where  a  common  friend  interposes  his 
good  offices  to  bring  the  contending  parties  to  a  mtitual 
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uiid^rBtaDCtiBg.    A9  this  friend  acts  the  part  of  a  coneiliator, 
rather  thai^  a  ja4ge,  he  may,  while  fiivoringthe  well-foimded 
claimn  of  one  party,  seek  to  induce  him  to  relax  aomething 
of  his  pretentiooBy  if  neoessary,  in  order  to  secare  peace. 
The  mediat<^  is  eeaentially  different  from  the  arbitrator^ 
although  he  frequently  assumee  the  latter  office  also ;  he  does 
not  decide  1^)on  any  of  the  xnatters  in  dispute,  but  noerely 
seeks  to  reconcile  conflicting   opinions,  and  to  moderate 
adverse  pretentions.    By  thus  oalmiog  the  minds  of  the  disr 
putants,  and  disposing  them  to  a  reasonable  aoconnniodation 
or  compromise,  the  mediator  may  often  avert  the  •evils  and 
calamities  of  a  resort  to  war.    The  task  is  a  very  delicate  one, 
acd  the  office  of  mediate  requires  great  integrity  and  strict 
impartiality,  for  unless  he  possess  these  qualities  ia  a  pre- 
eminent degree,  his  efforts  will  not  be  likely  to  bring  about 
the  desired  reconciliation  pf  the  disputants.    Hubn^r  deems 
it  incumbent,  upon  neutrals  generally,  to  act  the  part  of 
mediators,  in  order  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  breaking  out 
of  war.    But  Galiani  is  of  opinion  that,  although  the  poet  of 
mediator  may  be  accepted,  the  offipe  is  rather  to  be  avoided 
than  sought,  on  account  of  the  danger  to  the  mediator  of 
compromi9ing  his  neutrality.    Phillimore  prefers  the  christ- 
ian principle  of  Hubner,  to  the  more  safe  expediency  of  Gali- 
ani,  but  adds  that  "much  must  depend  upon  the  subject  of 
dispute,  the  character  of  the  disputants,  and  upon  the  posi- 
tion and  authority  of  the  state  which  tenders  the  good  offices/' 
( Vaitel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  18,  §  828 ;   WheaioTij  Elem. 
InL  LaWf  pt  2,  ch.  1,  §  18 ;  Phillimore^  On  InL  Law,  vol.  3, 
§  4 ;  JBubneVj  De  la  Saisk  des  Batimenis  Neu.,  tome  1,  pt  1,  ch. 
2,  §  11 ;    Oalianiy  de'Doveri  de  Principi  Neu.,  c.  9,  p.  162 ; 
Grardenj  de  la  Diplomatic^  tome  1,  p.  436,  note ;  Heffier,  Droit 
International,  §  109 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemacumal,  pt.  1,  cap. 
11,  §  1 ;   Bigudme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit  1,  cap.  8 ; 
Seal,  Science  du  Oouvememeni,  tome  5,  ch.  3,  sec.  8.) 

§  6*  Arbitiration  19  where  the  decision  of  a  dispute  is  left  to 
arbitrator  chofsen  by  common  agreement.  K  the  contend- 
ing parties  have  agreed  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  these  refe- 
rees, they  are  bound  to  do  so,  except  in  cases  where  the  award 
ifi  obtained  by  collusion,  or  is  not  confined  within  the  ihnits  of 
the  submission.   It  is  usual  to  specify  in  the  agreement  to  arbv- 
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tmte,  the  exact  questions  which  are  ta  be  decided  by  the  arbi- 
tratoTB,  and  if  tbey  exceed  these  precise  bounds,  and  pretend 
to  decide  upon  other  points  than  those  submitted  to  them, 
their  decision  is  in  no  respects  binding.  Thus,  the  award 
of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  on  ref<^nce  by  treaty,  in 
1827,  of  the  question  of  the  northeastern  boundaty  of  the 
tiie  TlAited  States,  not  being  a  decision  of  the  question  sub- 
mitted to  him,  but  a  proposal  for  a  compromise,  was  not 
regarded  as  binding  either  upon  the  United  States  or  Oreat 
Britain,  and  was  rejected  by  both,  the  dispute  being  afteiv 
ward  amicably  settled  by  the  parties  themselves. 

The  following  rules,  mostly  deri\  ed  firom  the  civil  law, 
have  been  applied  to  international  arbitrators,  where  not 
otherwise  provided  in  the  articles  of  reference.  If  there  be 
80  uneven  number,  the  decision  of  a  majority  is  conclusive. 
If  there  be  only  two,  and  they  differ  in  opinion,  they  cannot 
call  in  a  third  as  umpire.  The  arbitration  is  dissolved  by 
the  death  of  any  one  of  the  referees.  A  decision  once  for- 
mally delivered  cannot  be  reconsidered  without  a  new  agree- 
ment, for,  when  the  opinion  is  delivered,  the  arbitration  is 
funetus  offieio.  The  arbitrators  do  not  guarantee  the  execu- 
tion of  their  award,  and  have  no  power  to  enforce  it.  Where 
the  question  is  territorial,  they  cannot  determine  the  possesr 
sion  as  distinguished  from  the  right  of  property ;  for,  by  the 
law  of  nations,  the  right  of  property  draws  after  it  the  right 
of  possession,  and  the  owner  is  not  to  be  prejudiced  by  the 
possession  of  another,  nor  is  the  possessor  to  be  disturbed 
in  his  possession  till  the  question  of  ownership  is  determined. 
But  this  does  not  preclude  the  arbitrators  from  inquiring 
into  all  the  circumstances  of  possession  as  part  of  the  evi- 
dence of  title.  In  other  words,  they  must  determine  the 
question  of  ownership  from  which  follows  the  right  of  pos- 
session, and  not  upon  the  latter  as  a  right  distinct  from  the 
the  former.  ( Vattd,  Droit  des  Gens,  li v.  2,  ch.  18,  §  329 ;  Whea^ 
ton  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  1,  §  18,  note ;  President' a  Annual 
Message,  1831 ;  Am.  Ann.  Register ,  1880-1,  p.  146 ;  PhiHimore^ 
On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  3 ;  Voet,  Com.  ad  Pandect,  lib.  4,  t.  8 ; 
WSdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  186 ;  Orotius.  de  Jur.  Bel  ac 
Pac.,  lib.  3,  cap.  20,  §48;  Pufendorf,  de  Jur.  Nat.  et  Gent^j 
lib.  5,  cap.  13,  §  6 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  109 ;  BeUo, 
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Dereeho  Iniernaeumaly  pt.  1,  cap.  11,  §  I ;  HiquebM^  Derteh 
Pub.  InUy  lib.  1,  tit  1,  cap.  8 ;  Burlamaquiy  Droit  de  la  NcL  d 
des  GenSj  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  4 ;  Beal,  Science  du  GouvememaUj 
tome  5,  ch.  8,  sec.  8.) 

§  7.  Offers  to  arbitrate  are  not  always  accepted,  nor  is  tbe 
state  declining  the  proposal  bound  to  give  any  reasons  in 
jastification  for  rejecting  the  proposal  of  the  other  dispntant, 
or  the  proffer  of  a  third  power  to  act  as  arbitrator.  **  It  can- 
not," says  Phillimore,  ^^be  laid  down  as  a  general  and 
nnqualiiied  proposition,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  states  to  adopt 
this  mode  of  trial.  There  may,  under  the  circumstances,  be 
no  third  state  willing,  or  qualified  in  all  respects,  for  so  ardu- 
ous and  invidious  a  task.  Moreover,  a  state  may  feel  that 
thel  contested  right  is  one  of  vital  importance,  and  one 
which  she  is  not  justified  in  submitting  to  the  decision  of 
any  arbiter  or  arbiters.'*  By  refusing  either  to  arbitrate,  or 
to  accept  an  offered  arbiter,  we  do  not  justly  incur  the  sus- 
picion that  our  intentions  are  unreasonable  or  our  demands 
exorbitant.  Nevertheless,  if  the  question  is  not  one  of  vital 
or  of  very  serious  importance,  and  we  refuse  to  resort  to  this 
or  any  other  amicable  mode  of  settlement,  such  suspicion 
will  be  most  likely  to  arise.  The  refusal  to  accept  the  media- 
tion of  a  third  party,  not  acting  as  arbiter  or  judge,  but  sim- 
ply as  a  conciliator,  would  very  seldom  be  justifiable.  ( Vat- 
ui  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  18 ,  §  329 ;  Wheaton,  JElem.  InL 
Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  1,  §  18,  note ;  Phillimore^  On  InL  Law.,  vol.  3, 
§  8 ;  Belloj  Dereeho  Intemacional,  pt.  1,  cap.  11,  §§  1,  2 ;  Hefftery 
Droit  International,  §  109 ;  Biquebne,  Dereeho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1, 
tit.  1,  cap.  8.) 

§  8.  Conferences  and  international  congresses  have  frequently 
been  resorted  to,  where  differences  exist  between  several 
states,  and  they  are  willing  to  discuss  them  in  a  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation, in  order  to  bring  them  to  an  amicable  settlement. 
They  are  also  often  resorted  to  after  the  termination  of  a  gene- 
ral war,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and  settling  questions 
growing  out  of  the  operations  of  the  war,  and  not  included 
in  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  Other  states  than 
those  who  are  parties  to  the  dispute,  being  interested  in  the 
determination  of  the  questions  submitted,  or  at  least  in  the 
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preflervation  of  peace,  ore  moat  uBaally  invited  to  take  part  in 
these  oonferences.  In  order  to  affoid  a  prospect  of  succesa 
in  iheae  deliberations,  the  plenipotentiaries  sent  to  these 
congresses  should  be  actoated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  effect  a 
jnst  and  amicable  settlement  of  tiie  questions  to  be  discussed. 
This,  however,  has  not  often  been  the  case.  The  congresses 
of  Cambray,  in  1724,  and  of  Soissons,  in  1728,  are  characte- 
rized by  Yattel  as  '^  dull  farces  played  on  the  political  tiiear 
t^Tj  in  which  the  principal  actors  were  less  desirous  of  pro- 
ducing an  accommodation,  than  of  appearing  to  desire  it." 
Moreover,  they  have  generally  been  under  the  control  of  the 
great  European  monarchical  states  and  republics,  or  the 
smaller  sovereignties  have  had  very  little  weight  in  their 
deliberations.  Thus,  the  congresses  of  Paris  and  Vienna,  in 
1814  and  1815,  were  mainly  meetings  of  conquerors,  for 
dividing  among  themselves  the  spoils  of  conquest,  and  for 
matoally  agreeing  among  themselves  to  what  extent  each  of 
the  greater  powers  should  be  permitted  to  rob  its  weaker 
neighbors.  "  We  know  from  history,"  says  Phillimore,  " that 
congresses  of  crowned  heads  have  not  always  proved  them- 
selves to  be  impartial  or  competent  tribunals  of  international 
law."  For  this  reason,  smaller  states  seldom  willingly  sub- 
mit their  disputes  to  the  decision  of  such  tribunals.  The 
congress  of  Paris,  in  1856,  by  the  justice  of  its  acts,  somewhat 
redeemed  the  general  reputation  of  European  conventions  of 
nations.  The  right  of  such  bodies  to  iniervene  in  the  a&irs 
of  states,  has  been  discussed  in  another  place,  and  will  again 
be  alluded  to  in  the  chapter  on  the  different  kinds  of  wars. 
(Fottd,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  18,  §880;  PhUtimare,  On 
InL  Law,  vol.  1,  §  898 ;  vol.  2,  §  8 ;  Vide  Ante,  chapter  iv., 
and  Post,  chapter  xiv. ;  Heffier,  Droit  Intemationaly  §  240;  Bur- 
lamaqid.  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  4.) 

§9.  ReUnium,  called  by  some  amicable  retaliation,  and 
retortion  de  droit,  is  where  one  nation  applies,  in  its  transac- 
tions with  the  other,  the  same  rule  of  conduct  by  which  that 
other  is  governed  under  similar  circumstances.  Thus,  if  one 
state  should  make  aggressive  laws  respecting  the  property, 
or  trade,  or  personal  rights  of  the  citizens  of  another  state, 
the  latter  may  retort,  by  enacting  similar  laws  against  the 
dtizens  of  the  former.    There  is  nothing  in  this  contrary  to 
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justiod  and  sodttd  policy,  so  long  as  it  does  not  d^egenerste 
iato  erael  aind  barbarous  treatment  of  private  individmls. 
This  kind  of  retaliation  usually  follows  the  breach  of  What 
are  ealied  imperfect  obiigatious,  and  which  do  not  justify  a 
resort  to  foreible  measures.  ( Vattd^  Droit  dea  GenSj  liv.  2, 
ch-  18,  §  841 ;  WheaUm,  Mem,  Int  Lnw^  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  1 ; 
MarknSy  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  254 ;  The  Oirohmo,  8 
Sagg.  Mep.j  p.  185 ;  Polsorij  Law  of  Nations^  8c?c.  6 ;  PhUU- 
morcy  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  16 ;  vol.  2,  §  8 ;  Manning,  Law  •/ 
Nations  J  p.  105 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomaiie  de  la  Mer,  tome  1,  ch.  16; 
Ghrden,  De  Dipkmaiie,  liv.  6,  §  3 ;  Rayneval,  InsL  du  Droii 
Hat.,  Uv.  2,  ch.  12 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Int^piational,  §§  110,  111.) 

§10.  Meialiatiffn,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  vindictive 
retaliation,  or  retorsio  facti,  is  where  one  state  seeks  to  make 
another,  or  its  citizens,  suffer  the  same  amount  of  evil  which 
the  latter  has  inflicted  upon  the  former.  Retaliation  should 
be  limited  to  such  punishments  as  may  be  requisite  for  our 
owft  safety  and  the  good  of  society;  beyond  this  it  cannot  be 
justified.  We  have  no  right  to  mutilate  the  ambassador  of  a 
barbarous  power,  because  hia  sovereign  has  treated  our 
ambassador  in  that  manner,  nor  to  put  prisoners  and  hosta- 
ges to  death,  and  to  destroy  private  property,  merely  because 
our  enemy  has  done  this  to  us;  for  no  individual  is  justly 
chargeable  with  the  guilt  of  a  personal  crime  for  the  acte 
of  the  community  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Retaliation  of 
this  kind  should  be  confined,  as  a  general  rule,  to  the  indi* 
viduais  who  have  committed  the  violation  of  public  law. 
There  may  be  extraordinary  eases  which  constitute  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule,  but  these  must  be  judged  according  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  by  which  they  are  attended.  ^^  Instan- 
ces of  resolutions  to  retaliate  on  innocent  prisoners  of  war," 
says  Kent,  '^  occurred  in  this  country  during  the  revolth* 
tionary  war,  as  well  as  during  that  of  1812;  but  there  was 
no  instance  in  which  retaliation,  beyond  the  measure  of 
secuie  confinement,  took  place  in  respect  to  prisoners  of  war.*' 
Vindictive  retaliation  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  property 
of  the  offending  state  or  individual,  but  such  acts  are  usually 
q£  a  belligerent  character,  and  will  be  discussed  in  another 
plaee.  {RiUherforih,  Institutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  16 ;  Martens,  Pre^ 
da  du^DroU  des  Gens,  g  258,  note;  Kent,  Gam.  on  Am.  Lm^ 
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vol  1,  p^.  98^94 ;  JoitrrteA^  &f  Confess  Ufnder  the  OofkftA.^  vo). 
2»  p.  1^;  voJ.  T,  pp.  9-147 ;  vol.  S,  p.  10^;  FrtMenfs  Messages^ 
Dee.  7tb^  ISIS^  Md  Oei  2dtb,  1814 ;  Valid,  Dtoii  des  Qenef, 
Ik.  2,  eh.  Id,  §  ^9;  Manninff^  Law  of  Nations,  p.  105 ;  Otto- 
toi,  I)q)UmuUUdilaMtr,  lir.  1,  ch.  1&;  Oarden,  Ik  IHpUmkzHe^ 
Ihr.  e,  § 3;  Mayneyal^  Btst  da  DroU  Nat.,  liv.  2-  cb.  12 ;  kki- 
hr,  DroA  a2e9  6^^^  Mod^,  1 284;  Hefter^  DrdU  Internaiumd^  §| 
110,  111;  .5I9?2d,  Dereeho Internacimaly  pt.  1,  cap.  11,  §  8.) 

5 11.  Reprisals  are  resorted  to  for  the  refdress  of  injuriefir 
inflicted  upon  the  state,  in  its  collective  capacity,  at  upon  the 
righta  of  individuals  to  whom  it  owes  protection  in  returti 
for  thetr  allegiance.  Tliey  consist  in  the  forcible  taking  6i 
things  belonging  to  the  offending  state,  ot  of  its  subjects^ 
and  holding  theni  until  a  satisfactory  reparation  is  made  for 
the  alleged  injury."  If  the  dispute  is  afterward  arranged,  the 
things  thus  taken  by  way  of  reprisal  are  restored,  or,  if  coti- 
fiscated  and  sold,  are  paid  for  with  interest  and  damages  ;  but 
if  war  should  result,  they  are  condemned  and  disposed  of  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  captured  property,  taken  as  prize  of 
war.  As  reprisals  bring  us  to  the  awful  confines  of  actual 
war,  it  is  proper  to  inquire  what  kind  of  injuries.  Inflicted 
upon  the  state  collectively,  or  tip6n  its  individual  members, 
jnstify  a  resort  to  so  dangerous  a  measure  of  redress.  It  is 
only  in  cased  where  justice  has  been  plainly  denied,  or  most 
vnredsofiabh/  delayed,  that  a  sovereign  state  can  be  justified  in 
authorizing  reprisals  upon  the  property  of  another  nation. 
Moreover,  the  delay  must  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  render 
it  tantamount  to  a  denial  of  justice.  Thus,  if  the  claim  be  a 
national  one,  it  must  be  properly  demanded,  and  the  demand 
refused.  If  it  be  of  an  individual,  the  claimant  must  first 
exhaust  the  legal  remedies  in  the  tribunals  of  the  state 
from  which  the  claim  is  due,  and  after  an  absolute  denial  of 
justice  by  snch  tribunals,  his  own  government  must  make 
the  demand  of  the  sovereign  authorities  of  the  offending 
nation.  Although  the  presumption  of  law  is  clearly  in  favor 
of  the  decisions  of  the  lawfully  constituted  tribunals  of  a 
BtBt%j  yet,  if  it  is  plain  that  justice  has  been  adttiinidtered  par^^ 
tially,  and  in  a  different  manner  tb  the  foreigner  than  to  the 
subject,  the  government  of  the  injured  party  may,  notwith- 
standing Bueh  decision,  demand  justice,  and  if  it  be  refbaed. 
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resort  to  reprisals.  It  was  a  doctrine  of  the  Bomaii  law,  that 
an  unjust  sentence  does  not  extinguish  a  just  debt.  Subjects 
must  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  law,  however  great  the 
injustice ;  but  foreigners  are  under  no  such  obligation,  for 
their  own  state  may,  by  force,  compel  the  execution  of  justice 
on  their  behalf.  In  1850,  the  British  government  author- 
ized reprisals  upon  the  Greeks  for  a  claim  of  one  Pacifico,  a 
British  subject,  who  had  not  first  prosecuted  it  in  the  Greek 
tribunals.  The  [protest  of  the  Greek  government,  and  the 
remonstrance  addressed  by  Russia  to  the  British  government, 
contain  a  strong  but  dignified  rebuke  for  an  act  so  manifestly 
in  violation  of  international  law;  moreover,  the  conduct  of  the 
British  foreign  minister,  was  censured  by  a  large  minority 
of  the  house  of  peers.  The  mediation  of  France  effected 
an  adjustment  of  the  dispute,  and  the  claim  of  Pacifico,  for 
twenty-one  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  pounds 
one  shilling  and  four  pence,  was  referred  to  commission- 
ers appointed  for  that  purpose,  who  awarded  to  him  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds !  What  a  paltry  sum  for  a 
great  nation  to  authorize  reprisals  upon  a  weaker  state,  and 
that,  too,  without  first  making  the  proper  and  legal  demand ! 
{Vatiel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  18,  §  342;  Wheatan,  EUm. 
Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §§  1,  2.;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  voL 

1,  pp.  60,  61 ;  Bynkershoek,  Quest.  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  24 ; 
JEm^erigon,  TraiU  des  Assurances,  ch.  12,  sec.  36 ;  PhUlimore,  On 
Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §§  8-24 ;  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ae  Pac.,  lib.  8, 
cap.  2,  §  5 ;  British  Annual  Reg.,  1850,  vol,  92,  pp.  281-286  ; 
Hansard,  Pari.  Deb.,  1850 ;  Ortolan,  Diplonuitie  de  la  Mer., 
tome  1,  ch.  16 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  106-111 ;  Jfctr- 
tens.  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  255-258 ;  Pistor/ejU  Duverdy, 
Traiti  des  Prises,  tit.  1,  ch.  3,  sec.  3 ;  Moser,  Versuch,  cte.,  b. 
8,  p.  504 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Intematumal,  §§  110,  111 ;  Bella, 
Derecho  Intemamnal,  pt.  1,  cap.  11,  §  3 ;  Riqudme,  Derecho 
Puh.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  8;  De  Cussy,  Droit,  Maritime^  liv. 

2,  ch.  37.) 

§  12.  Reprisals  may  be  either  general  or  special.  They  are 
general  where  one  state  awards  to  its  subjects  a  general  per- 
mission to  seize  the  goods  or  persons  of  the  ofifending  nation 
upon  the  high  seas,  or  wherever  found  without  the  jurisdio- 
tion  of  another  state.    They  are  special  where  such  permie. 
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sion  is  limited  to  particular  pereooB  or  things,  or  in  tune 
aod  place.  Licenses,  or  letters  of  marque,  to  the  injured 
persons,  authorizing  them  to  indemnify  themselves  upon  the 
property  of  the  subjects  of  the  offending  state,  wherever 
found,  have  almost  entirely  fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  term 
itself  is  now  somewhat  differently  applied,  the  commissions 
issoed  to  privateers  in  time  of  actual  war,  being  ordinarily 
denominated  letters  of  marqu£.  These  are  not  to  be  con* 
founded  with  letters  of  reprisal  General  permission  to  all 
the  citizens  of  one  state  to  make  reprisals  upon  the  property 
and  persons  of  all  citizens  of  another  state,  is  little  short  of 
actaal  war,  although  considered,  in  international  law,  as  with- 
out the  pale  of  the  rules  applicable  to  war.  The  captors  are 
not  entitled  to  exercise  the  rights  of  war  either  toward  the 
subjects  of  the  offending  state,  or  toward  neutrals,  nor  are 
the  persons,  or  goods  captured,  subject  to  the  rules  applicable 
to  belligerant  captures.  Such  matters  are  regulated  by  the 
law  or  authority  authorizing  the  reprisals,  and  the  acts  of 
the  parties  making  them  are  to  be  regulated  and  judged  of 
by  such  law  or  authority,  but  they  must,  in  no  case,  be  in 
violation  of  the  rules  of  international  law  which  may  be 
applicable.  {WheatoTif  EUm.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §2; 
Kentf  Com.  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  pp.  94,  95 ;  Kluberj  Droit  des 
Gens  Mod.j  §  234 ;  Bynkershoek^  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub,^  lib.  1,  cap. 
24 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations^  sec.  6 ;  Wildmany  Int.  Law,  vol. 
l,p.  192;  PhUlimore,  On  M.  Z/au?,  vol.  3,  §§  8-24 ;  Duverdy 
et  Pistoye,  Draiti  des  Prises,  tit  1,  ch.  3,  sec.  3 ;  Manning,  Law 
of  Nations,  p.  115 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §§  110,  111 ; 
Bdlo,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  1,  cap.  11,  §3;  Piquelme, 
Derecho  Pub.  InU^  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  12 ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Mari- 
time, liv.l,  tit.  2,  §51.) 

§13.  Another  division  of  reprisals,  made  by  writers  on 
public  law,  is,  into  positive  and  negative,  or,  as  termed  by  some 
writers,  active  and  passive.  Reprisals  are  negative  when  a 
state  refuses  to  fulfil  a  perfect  obligation  which  it  has  con- 
tracted, or  to  permit  another  nation  to  enjoy  a  right  which 
it  claims ;  they  are  positive  when  they  consist  in  seizing  the 
persons  and  effects  belonging  to  the  other  nation,  in  order 
to  obtain  satisfaction.  The  same  rule  applies  to  both  of 
these  classes,  that  is,  neither  should  be  resorted  to  except 


trtk^ef  th^  catM^  is  mstnifedtty  just^  Aind  after  all  Inilder  mesin 
have  proved  IneffectaaL  Negative  reprisals,  however,  are^ 
in  g^net^l,  less  likely  to  produce  an  immediate  raptmre  tk«i 
those  of  a  positive  character.  Nations  are  more  ready  to 
repel  force  than  to  employ  il  {Wheaton^  UUm.  InL  Law^ 
pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  a ;  VaUd,  Droit  des  Gens,  Mr.  1,  eh.  18,  §§  842- 
846 ;  Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens  Mod.^  §  284,  note  \  i\>bon,  Lam 
of  Nations,  sec.  6;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  |11; 
Heffier,  Droit  Intematicmal,  §  110 ;  Selio,  Dereeho  Internaei&nal, 
pt.  1,  cap.  11, 1 8 ;  Eiquehne,  Dereeho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  i,  tit.  2, 
cap.  12.) 

§  14.  SeizMte  is  a  general  term  applicable  to  the  forcible  tak- 
ing of  the  persons  or  property  of  others,  and  is  applied  alike  to 
reprisals  and  belligerent  captures  made  in  war.  But,  in  its 
more  restricted  sense,  as  applied  to  measures  taken  vi&  facta, 
or  forcible  means  of  settling  international  disputes;'  the  term 
is  limited  to  taking  forcible  possession  of  the  thing  in  dispute, 
or  of  the  persons  by  whom  the  offense  is  committed.  The 
seizure  of  the  thing  in  controversy  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  preliminary  step  toward  the  commencement  of  a  war. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  neither  an  actual  nor  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  hostilities,  and  there  is,  therefore,  still  a  possibility  of 
a  settlement  of  the  dispute,  before  entering  into  a  state  of 
solemn  and  public  war.  In  other  words,  it  does  not  make 
the  subjects  of  the  two  states  public  enemies,  or  give  to  either 
the  rights  of  war,  as  against  the  other,  or  with  respect  to 
neutrals.  If,  however,  war  should  immediately  follow  such 
seizure,  it  would  be  classed  as  a  belligerent  act  in  all  its  con- 
sequences. Thus,  the  seizure  of  San  Juan  island,  in  1859, 
Was,  unquestionably,  an  act  of  hostility,  but  not,  in  its  results^ 
an  act  of  war.  {Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  1 ; 
VaUsl,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  18,  ^  887 ;  PUson,  Law  of 
Nations,  sec.  6 ;  Biquebne,  Dereeho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit»  2,  cap. 
12 ;  President's  Message,  Dec.,  1859.) 

§  15.  But  before  taking  such  forcible  possession,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  prove  clearly  our  right  to  the  thing  in  dispute, 
and  also  that  we  have  already  tried  the  milder  modes  of 
adjustment,  for  other  people  are  not  obliged  to  respect  that 
title  any  further  than  We  show  its  validity,  nor  will  they  ja»- 
tify  us  in  resorting  to  a  measure  of  so  much  rigor,  and  oa^ 
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too,  «o  likely  to  produoa  tbe  most  serious  consequences  to 
floeietyy  until  we  justify  our  conduct  on  the  ground  of  ite 
absolute  necessity.  The  possessor  may,  therefore,  remain  in 
the  possession  till  proof  Lb  adduced  to  convince  him  that  hia 
poaseew>n  is  unjust.  ^^As  long  as  that  remaiuB  undone," 
says  Yattel,  *^  he  has  a  right  to  maintain  himself  in  it,  and 
even  to  recover  it  by  foree,  if  he  has  been  despoiled  of  it. 
OoDsequently,  it  is  not  allowable  to  take  up  arms  in  order  to 
obtain  possession  of  a  thing  to  which  the  claimant  has  but 
an  uncertain  or  doubtful  right.  He  S^  only  justifiable  in 
compelling  the  possessor,  by  force  of  arms,  if  necessary,  to 
come  to  a  discussion  of  the  qneatiom,  to  accede  to  some  rea- 
sonable mode  of  decision  or  accommodation,  or,  finally,  to 
settle  the  point  by  articles  of  agreement  apon  an  equitable 
footing."  And  where  the  title  to  the  thing  seized  seems 
indisputable,  to  attempt  to  gain  forcible  possession  against 
the  actual  occupant,  without  first  resorting  to  the  milder 
modes  of  adjustment,  is  equally  as  objectionable  as  it  would 
be  to  declare  war,  under  the  same  circum8taDce9.  Indeed, 
it  maybe  regarded  as  even  more  objectionable,  for  the  reason 
tiiat  such  seizures  are  sometimes  made  by  subordinate  autho- 
rities, without  consulting  the  war-making  power  of  the  state. 
{VatUlj  IhroU  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch,  18,  §337;  Wheaton,  Elem. 
InL  LaWj  pt  4,  ch.  1,  §  2 ;  I>e  Cussy^  Droit  Maritime^  liv.  2, 
ch.  37 ;  Garden,  £>e  DiplomatU^  liv.  6,  §  2.) 

§  16.  It  is  a  well  settled  principle  of  international  law,  that 
lepriaals,  strictly  speaking,  affect  the  persons  as  well  as  the 
jfraperty  of  the  subjects  of  the  government  against  which  they 
are  granted ;  but,  in  modem  times,  they  have  been  chiefly 
confined  to  goods.  In  executing  the  right  of  reprisal  upon 
veeaels,  the  persons  of  the  commanders  and  crews  are  neces- 
sarily affected,  although  it  is  usual  to  release  them  immedi- 
ately on  bringing  into  port  the  vessel  taken  by  way  of 
reprisal.  Nevertheless,  the  right  of  reprisal,  extends  also  to 
aU  persons  of  the  oflendiug  nation.  Yattel  very  justly 
remarks  that  ^^  as  we  may  seize  the  things  which  belong  to  a 
nation  in  order  to  compel  itto  do  us  justice,  we  may  equally,  for 
the  aame  reason,  arrest  some  of  its  citizens  and  retain  them  till 
we  leceive  full  satisfaction.  This  is  what  the  Greeks  called 
iUidicoigws."    The  pcactiQe  of  ancient  times,  in  thi^  respect, 
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is  not  often  followed  by  modern  civilized  nations,  except  by 
way  of  retaliation,  or  in  tbe  case  of  taking  vessels  on  the  high 
seas,  in  tbe  manner  already  alluded  to.  It  is  proper  to  remark 
that  while  all  subjects  of  the  injuring  government  are  liable 
to  reprisals,  whether  they  be  native,  naturalized,  or  domiciled, 
travelers  and  passing  guest?  are,  in  general,  excepted  from 
such  liability.  (  VaUel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  18,  §  861 ; 
Butherforth,  Institutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9.  §  18 ;  PhiUimorem  Int.  Law, 
vol.  8,  §  19 ;  QroUus,  de  Jur.  Bel  ac  Pac,  lib.  8,  cap.  2,  §  7 ; 
Bynkershoek,  Quaest,  Jur.  Pub.  lib.,  1,  cap.  24 ;  Heffter,  Droit, 
Intematumal,  §  110 ;  De  Cus&y,  Droit,  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  2,§  51; 
Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  192 ;  Le  Louis,  2  Dod.  Rep., 
p.  245.) 

§  17.  But  the  seizure  and  punishment  of  the  individuals 
offending,  is  an  act  not  unusual  on  the  part  of  the  offended 
state.  Where  such  persons  are  found  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  state,  and  they  are  duly  tried  and  condemned  by  the 
lawfully  constituted  tribunals  of  the  country,  the  act  is  nothing 
more  than  the  ordinary  and  legitimate  exercise  of  the  autho- 
rity of  sovereign  and  independent  states.  But  such  offenders 
are  sometimes  seized  upon  the  high  seas,  or  elsewhere  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  offended  nation,  an  exercise  of  force 
which  is  justifiable  only  in  case  of  offenses  most  manifest 
and  palpable,  and  where  the  government  of  the  offender 
plainly  refuses,  or  most  unreasonably  delays,  to  inflict  pun- 
ishment, to  surrender  the  criminal,  or  to  afford  satisfaction. 
Such  forcible  seizure  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state,  is 
an  act,  not  of  war,  but  in  violation  of  pacific  international 
rights,  and  is  sometimes  followed  by  war,  although  more 
usually  by  a  demand  for  explanation  and  satisfaction.  And 
such  diplomatic  discussion,  if  properly  conducted,  will  gene- 
rally lead  to  an  arrangement  both  of  the  original  offense  and  of 
the  consequent  forcible  seizure.  The  act,  however,  is,  in  its 
character,  hostile.  {Ortolan,  Diplomatic  de  la  Mei\  liv.  2,  ch.  16 ; 
Vattel,  Droit,  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  18,  §  850 ;  Butherforth,  Insti- 
tutes, b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  18 ;  Vide  Ante,  chapter  vii.) 

§  18.  In  case  the  government  of  the  offending  individuals 
should  assume  the  responsibility  of  their  acts,  the  question 
arises,  whether  the  seizing  and  holding  of  the  individuals 
for  punishment,  under  the  municipal  laws  of  a  state,  is  justi* 
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fied  bj  the  law  of  nations,  or  whether  such  a  proceeding  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  reprisal  or  forcible  seizure,  hostile  in  its 
nature,  and  which,  without  explanation  or  satisfaction,  might 
justify  retaliation  or  war.  The  question  is  one  of  the  high- 
est importance,  as  its  determination  may  lead  to  the  most 
serious  results.  There  seems  to  have  been,  at  one  time,  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject  in  the  United  States, 
and  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction,  as  claimed  by  the  federal  autho- 
rities and  state  tribunals.  All  difficulties,  however,  where 
afterward  removed  by  the  act  of  congress  passed  August 
29tb,  1842,  directing  the  discharge  of  any  subjects  or  citizens 
of  a  foreign  state,  and  domiciled  therein,  confined,  or  in  cus- 
tody for  any  act  done  or  omitted  under  the  authority  of  a 
foreign  state  or  sovereignty,  the  validity  or  eflfect  whereof 
depend  upon  the  law  of  nations.  ( Webster j  The  Works  ofj 
vol.  6,  pp.  247-270 ;  Brightly,  Digest  of  Laws  of  U.  &,  p.  802 ; 
Dunlqp^  Digest  of  Laws  of  U.  5.,  p.  1014 ;  U.  S.  Statutes  at 
Large,  vol.  6,  p.  539.) 

§  19.  The  case  which  gave  rise  to  this  difficulty,  and  to 
the  subsequent  act  of  congress,  was  that  of  Alexander 
McLeod,  who  was  indicted,  in  1841,  for  the  burning  of  the 
steamboat  *'  Caroline,"  and  the  killing  of  one  Amos  Durfee, 
in  effecting  the  capture  of  that  steamboat  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  state  of  New  York,  in  December,  1887.  The 
responsibility  of  McLeod's  acts  was  assumed  by  the  British 
government,  as  having  been  don^  by  its  authority  and  under 
its  protection,  McLeod  having  acted  as  an  officer  of  that  gov- 
ernment, and  under  the  orders  of  his  superiors.  This  was 
one  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  discharge  of  McLeod  from 
custody  was  demanded.  The  case  was  argued  at  great  length 
and  with  distinguished  ability  on  both  sides,  and  the  deci- 
sion, it  was  thought,  would  determine  the  question  of  peace 
or  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  {The 
People  v.  McLeod,  25  WendeU  Rep.,  p.  483 ;  Webster,  Dip.  and 
Off.  Papers,  pp.  120-140 ;  Webster,  The  Works  of,  vol.  6,  pp. 
247-270 ;  FhilUmore,  Letter  to  Lord  Ashburton,  1842,  pp.  27, 
183.) 

§  20.  The  supreme  court  of  the  state  of  ISTew  York  held 
that  a  subject  of  a  foreign  state  was  liable  to  be  proceeded 
agidnst  indmduaUy,  and  tried  on  an  indictment  in  the  crimi- 
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nal  coartB  for  arson  and  murder^  notwit^staodiog  the  acts  for 
which  the  indictment  was  made  had  been  subsequently 
avowed  by  Mb  government,  and  it,  consequently,  refused  to 
discharge  him  from  custody.  The  opinion  of  the  court  wu 
delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Cowen,  and  is  of  great  length.  So 
far  as  the  question  of  national  law  is  concerned,  the  opinion 
rests  upoQ  the  proposition,  that  till  war  is  declared  by  thi9 
war*making  power,  the  officers  or  citizens  of  a  tore^gn  gov- 
ernment, who  enter  our  territory,  are  as  completely  obnoxious 
to  punishment  by  our  law  as  if  they  had  been  bora  and 
always  resided  in  this  country ;  that  while  two  nations  are 
at  peace  with  each  other,  the  acts  of  hostility  by  individuals 
must  be  regarded  as  private^  and  not  pvAUc  acts,  and  that  the 
courts  will  hold  the  parties  individualb/  responsible,  notwith- 
standing the  avowal  of  such  acts  by  their  government  ( The 
People  V.  MeLeodj  25  Wendell  Rep.y  pp.  483,  et  seq. ;  Annual 
JBegiateTy  1841,  vpl.  8,  pp.  810,  et  seq. ;  PhUUmore,  On  InL 
Law,  vol.  3,  §  38.) 

§  21.  Mr.  Webster,  the  American  secretary  of  state,  in  his 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Fox,  the  British  minister,  said 
that  '^  The  government  of  the  United  States  entertains  no 
doubt  that,  after  the  avowal  of  the  transaction  as  a  public 
transaction,  authorized  and  undertaken  by  the  British  autho- 
rities, individuals  concerned  in  it  ought  not,  by  the  principles 
of  public  law  and  the  general  usage  of  civilized  states,  to  be 
holden  personally  responsible  in  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  law 
for  their  participation  in  it.  And  the  President  presumes 
that  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  say  that  the  American 
people,  not  distrustful  of  their  ability  to  redress  public 
wrongs  by  public  means,  cannot  desire  the  punishment  of 
individuals  when  the  act  complained  of  is  declared  to  have 
been  an  act  of  government  itself.  *  *  *  The  indictment 
against  McLeod  is  pending  in  a  state  court,  but  his  rights, 
whatever  they  may  be,  are  no  less  safe,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
than  if  he  were  holden  to  answer  in  one  of  the  courts  of 
this  government.  He  demands  impunity  from  personal 
responsibility,  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  that  law, 
in  civilized  states,  is  to  be  respected  in  all  courts."  On 
an  other  occasion,  he  spoke  of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Cowen,  as  ^^  not  entitled  to  be  called  a  respectable  opinion." 
( Webst^,  Dip.  and  Of.  Papers,  p.  126.) 
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§  22.  As  McLeod  was  acquitted  on  the  trial,  there  wae  no 
opportDDity  to  obtain,  by  appeal  to  the  federal  courts,  an  opin- 
ion of  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  United  States  on  this  impor- 
tant question,  and  the  subsequent  act  of  congress  has  obviated 
all  danger  of  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  case.     The  opinion 
of  Mr.  Justice  Cowen,  however,  seems  not  to  have  received 
the  approbation  of  the  best  judicial  minds  of  his  own  state, 
and  to  have  been  very  generally  condemned  in  other  states, 
and  by  the  political  authorities  of  the  federal  government. 
It  can,  therefore,  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  authoritive  exposl* 
tion  of  the  principles  of  international  law,  however  sound 
its  interpretation  of  the  statutes  of  his  own  ^tate  may  be 
regarded  by  the  courts  of  that  state.    Moreover,  opinions  and 
decisions  of  state  courts  are  not  deemed  of  binding  authority 
in  questions  of  international  law,  even  where  supported  by 
sound  reasons,  the  federal  dourts  alone  having  jurisdiction 
of  questions  of  that  nature.    ( Webster j  Dip.  and  Off.  Papers, 
p.  137 ;  TaUmadge,  Review^  etc.,  26  WendeUj  Hep.  app.,  p.  668 ; 
Brightly^  Digest  of  Laws  of   U.  8.,  p.  802;  Dunlopj  Digest 
of  Laws  of  U.  iS.,  p.  1014 ;   U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  6, 
p.  539.) 

§  23.  Mr.  Lee,  the  third  attorney-general  of  the  United 
States,  says :  ^^  It  is  as  well  settled  in  the  United  States  as  in 
Qreat  Britain  that  a  person,  acting  under  a  commission  from 
the  sovereign  of  a  foreign  nation,  is  not  amenable  for  what 
he  does,  in  pursuance  of  his  commission,  to  any  judiciary 
tribunal  of  the  United  States."    Judge  Story,  in  speaking 
of  the  seizure  of  an  American  vessel  and  cargo  by  a  Spanish 
vessel,  said,  that  if  she  had  a  commission,  it  was  an  act  of 
the  Spanish  government;  and  if  she  had  no  commission, 
but  the  act  was  adopted  and  acknowledged  by  the  crown,  or  its 
comptteni  auihoriiies,  the  seizure  must  be  considered  as  for  the 
benefit  of  the  crown,  and  the  property,  when  condemned, 
becomes  a  droit  of  the  government.     This  view  of  the  quee- 
tioQ  is  supported  by  the  opinions  of  chancellor  Kent,  chief 
justice  Spencer,  and  judge  Tallmadge,  of  New  York;  chief 
jastice  Gibson,  of  Pennsylvania;  Professor  Greenleaf,  of  Har- 
vard University,  and  numerous  other  distinguished  jurists  of 
the  United  States.   {Lee,  Opinions  of  V.  S.  AtCys  Qen'L,  voL 
\  p.  81 ;  Carrington,  et  oL  v.  C.  Ins.  Co.,  8  Peiers,  Rep.,  p. 
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622;  TaRmadge^  JRewieWj  etc.,  26  WendeU,Itep.y  app.,  p.  674.) 
§'24.  Among  European  writers  on  public  law,  there  seems 
tb  be  a  very  general  unanimity  of  opinion.     Vattel  says, 
that  ^'  on  all  occasibn  susceptible  of  doubt,  the  whole  hationj 
the  individuals,  and  especially  the  military,  are  to  submit 
their  judgement  to  those  who  hold  the  reins  of  government" 
The  sovereign  alone  is  to  be  held  guilty  forthe  acts  of  unlaw- 
ful war ;  that  he  alone  is  bound  to  repair  the  injuries,  and 
not  those  who  act  under  his  authority.     "  The  subjects,  and 
in  particular  the  military,  are  innocent,  they  Have  acted  only 
from  a  necessary  obedience."  Eutherforth  says,  that  even  in 
lin  imperfect  sort  of  war,  "  what  the  members  do,  who  act 
under  the  particular  direction  and  authority  of  their  nation, 
is,  by  the  law  of*  nations,  no  personal  crime  in  them;  they 
cannot,  therefore,  be  punished,  consistently  with  this  law,  for 
any  act  in  which  it  considers  them  only  as  the  instruments, 
aiid  the  nation  as  the  agent."    Burlamaqui  says,  that  the 
niere  presumption  of  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  will  not  be  suflB- 
cieht  to  excuse  a'  governor,  or  any  other  officer  to  commit 
acts  of  war.     But  if  the  sovereign  ratify  such  acts,  this 
approbation  reflects  back  the  authority  of  the  sovereign 
upon  the  acts,  and  so  obliges  the  whole  commonwealth. 
{Vaiiely  Droit  des  Oens.,  liv.  3.  ch.  2,  §  187 ;  Butherforth,  Insti- 
tuteSj  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  18 ;  Burl^maquiy  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des 
G^ei^SJ  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §§  18,  19 ;  Tallmadge,  Review,  etc., 
26  WendeUyJtep.y  app.,  pp.  668,  et  seq. ;  PhiUimore  On  Int.  Law^ 
vol.  8,  §  88;  Thorshaven  and  its  Dep.,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  102.) 

§  25.  An  embargo  is  a  species  of  reprisal  upon  the  property 
of  the  offending  nation,  found  within  the  territory  of  the 
injured  state,  by  prohibiting  the  departure  of  vessels,  or  the 
removal  of  goods.  An  embargo  may,  or  may  not  be,  fol- 
lowed by  the  sequestration  of  the  goods  and  property 
detained.  If  war  follows,  it  is  said  to  have  a  retroactive 
efiect,  and  the  detained  goods  are  considered  as  the  property 
of  enemies  taken  in  war.  But  if  the  difficulty  which  led  to 
the'etnbargo  is  amicably  arranged,  they  are  released  upon  the 
terms  which  the  parties  may  stipulate  in  such  arrangement. 
Ih  maritime  embargoes,  persons  as  well  as  goods  are  "usually 
seized  and  retained,  to  be  subsequently  released,  or  treated 
a(i*  prisoners' o^  war,  according^as  the' embargo  results  in  peace 
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or  solemn  wan  An  embargo  ie  more  usually  i^esorted  to  in 
contemplation  of  hostilities,  than  as  a  mode  of  settling  dis-' 
putes  between  states.  It  is,  therefore,  classed  by  Phillimore 
a£  a  measure  of  redress^  "  midway  between  reprisals  and  war." 
{PMimre,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §§  24-26 ;  Whealm,  Blem. 
M.  Lawy  pt  4,  ch.  1,  §§  1,  2 ;  Emerigcn,  TraiU  des  Assuran^ 
ces,  ch.  12,  sec.  36 ;  VaUn^  Traiii  des  ReprisaiUesi^  liv.  8,  tit. 
10;  The  Theresa  Bmiia,  4  Bob.  Rep.,  p.  245;  The  Boedes 
Lust,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p,  245 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  165 ; 
Ortolm,  IHplomatie  de  la  Mer.,  liv.  2,  ch.  16 ;  Rayneoal,  InsL 
du  Droit  Nai.,  liv.  2,  ch.  12 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt. 
1,  ch.  11,  §  8 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Iniemational,  §  112 ;  Riquelme, 
Berecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  12.) 

§26.  The  resort  to  reprisals,  seizures,  or  embargoes,  or  for- 
cible means  of  redress  between  nations,  may  assume  the 
character  of  war,  in  case  they  fail  to  produce  the  satisfaction 
demanded  of  the  offending  state.    Such  acts,  as  already 
remarked,  not  being  positive  acts  of  war,  the  effects  seized  are 
not  usually  condemned  till  the  question  of  peace  or  war  is 
finally  decided.     If  peace  should  be  continued,  they  are 
restored,  but  if  war  follows,  they  are  confiscated.    "  Kepri- 
Bak,"  says  Vattel,  "  are  used  between  nation  and  nation,  in 
order  to  do  themselves  justice  wl^en  they  cannot  otherwise 
obtain  it.    If  a  nation  has  taken  possession  of  what  belongs  iy^ 
to  another;  if  it  refuses  to  pay  a  debt,  or  repair  an  injury,  r 
or  to  make  a  just  satisfaction,  the  latter  may  seize  what 
be/oDgs  to  the  former,  aud  apply  it  to  its  own  advantage,  till 
it  obtains  full  payment  for  what  is  due,  together  with  inter- 
est and  damages;  or  keep  it  as  a  pledge  till  the  offending 
nation  has  niade  ample  satisfiEiction.    The  effects  thus  seized 
are  preserved^  while  there  is  any  hope  of  obtaining  satisfac- 
tion or  ju8ti.ce.    As  soon  as  that  hope  disappears,  they  are 
confiscated,  and  then  the  reprisals  are  accomplished.    K  the 
two  nations,  upon  this  ground  of  quarrel,  come  to  an  open ' 
nipture,   satisfaction  is    considered   as    refused    from  the 
moment  that  the  war  is  declared,  or  hostilities  commenced ; 
and  then,  also,  the  effects  seized  may  be  confiscated. '  *    These 
remarks  are  more  particularly  applicable  to  general  reprisals, 
although^  even  then,  sequestration  sometimes  immediately  ^ 
follows  the  seizure.     Where  such  •  extreme   measures  are 
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resorted  to  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  between  them  and 
actual  hostilities.  But  in  special  reprisals,  made  for  the 
indemnification  of  injuries  upon  individuals,  and  limited  to 
particular  places  and  things,  immediate  confiscation  is  more 
frequently  resorted  to.  Thus,  Cromwell  having  made  a 
demand  on  Cardinal  Mazarin,  during  the  minority  of  Louis 
XrV.,  for  indemnity  to  a  Quaker,  whose  vessel  had  been  ille- 
gally seized  and  confiscated  on  the  coast  of  France,  and 
receiving  no  reply  within  the  three  days  specified  in  the 
demand,  dispatched  two  ships  of  war  to  make  prize  of  French 
vessels  in  the  channel.  The  vessels  were  seized  and  sold^ 
the  Quaker  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  the  value  of  his  loss,  and 
the  French  ambassador  apprised  that  the  residue  was  at  his 
service.  This  substantial  act  of  justice  caused  neither  recla- 
mation nor  war.  ( Vaiiel,  Droit  des  GenSj^liv.  2,  ch.  18,  §  842; 
Wheaton.  Elem.  Int.  Law^  pt  4,  ch.  1,  §  8 ;  Rent^  Com.  on  Am, 
LaWj  vol.  1,  pp.  60,  61 ;  Chitit/j  Com.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  41&- 
428 ;  Phillimorey  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  3,  §  21 ;  ViUemain^  JBRs- 
toire  de  OromweUy  tome  2,  pp.  236, 237 ;  Ortolan^  Dip.  de  la  Mer., 
liv.  2,  ch.  16 ;  JDwer,  On  Insurance,  pp.  441-444 ;  The  Diana, 
5  Bob.  Rep.y  p.  60 ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv,  1,  tit  2,  §  51.) 

§  27.  When  an  embargo  was  laid  on  Dutch  property  in  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
in  1803,  Bir  William  Scott  announced  the  law  applicable  to 
such  cases,  as  follows :  ^^  The  seizure  was  at  first  equivocal, 
and  if  the  matter  in  dispute  had  terminated  in  reconciKation, 
the  seizure  would  have  been  converted  into  a  civil  embargo, 
and  so  terminated.  Such  would  have  been  the  retroactive 
effect  of  that  course  of  circumstances.  On  the  contrary,  if 
the  transaction  end  in  hostility,  the  retroactive  effect  is 
exactly  the  other  way.  It  impresses  the  direct  hostile  char- 
acter upon  the  original  seizure;  it  is  declared  to  be  no 
embargo ;  it  is  no  longer  an  equivocal  act,  subject  to  two 
interpretations ;  there  is  a  declaration  of  the  animus  by  which 
it  is  done ;  that  it  was  done  hostili  animo,  and  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  hostile  measure,  ah  initio,  against  persons  guilty 
of  injuries  which  they  refuse  to  redeem  by  any  amicable  alte- 
ration of  their  measures.  This  is  the  necessary  course,  if  no 
compact  intervenes  for  the  restoration  of  such  property,  taken 
before  a  formal  declaration  of  hostilities."    ( Wheaion,  EUnu 
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bd.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  4 ;  The  Boedes  Last,  5  i2o6.  Rep.,  p. 
246 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance,  voL  1,  pp.  441,  et  seq. ;  The  Diana,    /" 
5  i&6.  Hep.,  p.  60 ;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  21 ;  De 
Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  2,  §  51 ;  liv.  2,  ch.  27.) 

§28.  The  right  of  granting  reprisals,  or  of  authorizing 

seizares  and  embargoes,  is  vested  in  the  sovereign,  or  supreme 

power  of  the  state.    It  being  little  short  of  the  right  to  carry 

on  war,  it  is  usually  conferred  only  by  the  war-making  power 

of  the  state.     This,  however,  is  regulated  by  municipal  law. 

The  English  statute  (4  Henry  V.,  cap.  7,)  declared  that  "the 

king  will  grant  marque  in  due  form  to  all  that  feel  themselves 

grieved."    The  marine  ordinance  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  1681, 

described  the  form  to  be  observed  in  "issuing  letters  of  marque 

to  French  subjects.    But  these  special  reprisals,  in  time  of 

peace,  as  has  been  already  said,  have  almost  entirely  fallen  ^ 

into  disuse.     In  case  of  general  reprisals,  the  state  duly 

anthorizes  its  officers  and  subjects  by  comn^issions,  or  by 

some  general  law  or  decree.    Without  such  authority  pre-  | 

viously  given,  or  its  exercise  subsequently  ratified,  by  the 

sapreme  authority  of  the  state,  reprisals  or  seizures  are  not 

justified  by  the  law  of  nations.     {Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law^ 

wl.  1,  pp.  61,  62 ;   Vaiin,  Commentaries,  tome  2,  tit.  10,  pp. 

414, 416 ;   W  heaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law.  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  5 ;  Bynr 

kershoek,  QuaesU  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  J,  cap.  24 ;   Vatiel,  Droit  des 

Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  18,  §§  842-846 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des 

Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  2,  §  260 ;  Emerigon^  TraitS  des  Assurances, 

ch.  12,  sec.  86 ;  Phmnore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  18 ;   WUd- 

man^  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  191 ;  Bauehaud,  Theorie  des  Traitis 

(U  Commerce,  ch.  18,  §  4 ;  Bayneval,  Inst,  du  Droit  de  la  NaL, 

etc.,  lib.  2,  ch.  12 ;  Beffter,  DroU  International,  §  110 ;  BeUo, 

Derecho  Iniemacional,  pt,  1,  ch.  11,  §  8.) 

§  29.  A  state  may  authorize  seizures  and  reprisals  in  favor 
of  its  own  citizens,  and  for  the  redress  of  its  own  grievances, 
bat  not  in  fistvor  of  foreigners,  or  in  an  afiair  in  which  the 
nation  has  no  concern.  In  1662,  England  granted  reprisals 
against  the  United  Provinces  in  favor  of  the  knights  of 
Malta.  On  this  subject  the  grand  pensionary,  De  Witt,  pro- 
tested, saying :  ^^  It  is  evident  that  no  sovereign  can  grant  or 
make  reprisals,  except  for  the  defense  or  indemnification  of 
his  own  subjects,  whom  he  is,  in  the  sight  of  God,  boimd  to 
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protect ;  but  he  never  can  grant  reprisals  in  favor  of  a  fo^ 
eignerwbo  is  not  underpins  protection,  and  with  whosetsov^ 
reigm  he  has .  not .  an  engagement  to  that  effect,  ezpactei^ 
foedere.  t  Besidas^'it  is  certain  that> reprisals  cannot  be  granted 
except  in  case  of  an  open  denial  of  justice.  Finally,  it  is  also 
evident,  that^  even  in  case  of  a  denial  of  jnstice,  he  cannot 
empower  his  subjects  to  make  reprisals  until  he  has  repea- 
tedly demanded  justice  for  them,  and  added,  that  in  the  event 
of  a  refusal,  he  will  be  obliged  to  grant  them  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal,"  The  court  of  France  strongly  condemned  the 
conduct  of  the  British  admiralty  in  this  case,  and  the  king 
of  England  himself  testified  his  disapprobation  of  it,  and 
gave  orders  for  the  release  of  the  Dutch  vessels  which  bad 
been  seized  by  way  of  reprisal.  ( Vattel^  Droit  des  Gens^  liv. 
2,  ch.  18,  §348;  Bynkershoek^  de  Foro  LegaL^  cap.  22,  §5; 
Bynkershoek^  QuaesL  Jur,  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  24 ;  VaZm,  Com. 
sur  rOrd.y  1,  3,  tit.  10,  ReprisaUles ;  PhUUmore^  On  InL  Law^ 
vol.  3,  §  16 ;  Wildmanj  InL  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  191 ;  Manning^  Ixm 
of  Nations^  p-  110 ;   Garden^  De  Dvplomaik^  liv.  6,  sec.  3,  §  2.) 

§30.  Valin  is  of  opinion  that  the  exception  of  foreign- 
en^  does  not  apply  to  aliens  domiciled  in  the  country,  {regtd- 
coUij)  the  state  being  bound  to  protect  them,  and  to  consider 
an .  injury  done  to  them  as  an  affront  to  its  own  sovereignty. 
Letters  of  reprisal  may,  therefore,  issue  not  only  to  a  subject, 
by. birth  or  naturalization,  but  also  to  a  foreigner  domiciled 
in  the  eountry«  This  might  be  inferred  from  the  rule  of 
international  law,  which  subjects  the  property  of  domiciled 
aliens  to  all  the  contingencies  of  the  war,  they  being  consid- 
ered, in  law,  as  the  subjects  of  the  state  in  which  they  are 
domiciled;  Being  themselves  liable  to  reprisals  against  the 
country  of  their  domicil,  it  would  seem  just  that  they  be 
allowed  to  participate  in  their  benefits.  {Vdmy  TraUi  des 
PriseSy  p.  325 ;  Dwpmoeau^  Translation  of  Bynkershoek^  note,  p. 
184;  P^hiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §16 ;  Valiny  Ord.  de  la 
M^j  ly  Zf  tit.  10,  des  BeprisaUles;  Garden^  De  Diplomatie,  liv. 
6,  sec.  3,  §2.) 
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^§1.  "Whoever,"  says  Vattel,  "entertains  a  jtrue  idea  of 
war, — ^whoever  considers  its  terrible  eflfects,  its  destructive 
and  unhappy  consequences,  will  readily  agree  that  it  should 
never  be  undertaken  without  the  most  cog;ent  reasons.  Hu- 
manity revolts  against  a  sovereign  who,  without;  necessity,  or 
without  very  powerful  reasons,  lavishes  the  bloo^  qf  his  ^ost 
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fiEkithful  subjects,  and  exposes  his  people  to  the  calamities  of 
war,  when  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  maintain  them  in  the 
enjoyment  of  an  honorable  and  salutary  peacey  And  if  to  this 
imprudence,  this  want  of  love  for  his  people,  he  moreover 
adds  injustice  toward  those  he  attacks,  of  how  great  a  crime, 
or  rather  of  what  a  series  of  crimes,  does  he  not  become  guilty  ? 
Responsible  for  all  the  misfortunes  which  he  draws  down  upon 
his  subjects,  he  is,  moreover,  loaded  with  the  guilt  of  all  those 
which  he  inflicts  on  an  innocent  nation.  The  slaughter  of 
men,  the  pillage  of  cities,  the  devastation  of  provinces — such 
is  the  black  catalogue  of  his  enormities.  He  is  responsible 
to  God,  and  accountable  to  human  nature,  for  every  indivi- 
dual that  is  killed,  for  every  hut  that  is  burned  down.  The 
violences,  the  crimes,  the  disorders  of  every  kind,  attendant 
on  the  tumult  and  licentiousness  of  war,  pollute  his  con- 
science, and  are  set  down  to  his  account,  as  he  is  the  original 
author  of  them  all.  Unquestionable  truths !  alarming  ideas ! 
which  ought  to  affect  the  rulers  of  jiations,  and  all  their  mili- 
tary enterprises,  inspire  them  with  a  degree  of  circumspec- 
tion proportionate  to  the  importance  of  the  subject!"  The 
foregoing  words  of  Vattel,  remarkable  for  the  age  in  which 
they  were  written,  are  well  worthy  the  consideration  and 
study  of  the  statesmen  and  rulers  of  our  own  time.  ( Vaitd^ 
Droit  des  Gens^  liv.  3,  ch.  3,  §  24 ;  Manning j  Law  of  NationSy 
p.  96 ;  GrardeUy  De  Diphmatiey  liv.  6,  §  5 ;  Baynevalj  Inst  du 
Droit  Naty  liv.  3,  ch.  1 ;  BeUo^  Derecho  Intemacionalj  pt.  2, 
cap.  1,  §3;  De  Felice^  Droit  de  la  Nai.y  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  21; 
Riquelmey  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  7 ;  Eealy  Science 
du  Qouvemement,  tome  5,  ch.  2,  sec.  2,  §  1.) 

§  2.  The  reasons  which  determine  a  nation  to  undertake  a 
war,  are  divided,  by  publicists,  into  two  distinct  classes :  those 
which  relate  to  the  right  to  make  the  war,  and  those  which 
relate  to  the  expediency  or  propriety  of  doing  so.  The  former 
are  called  the  caitses  of  the  war,  and  the  latter  the  motives; 
these  causes  may  he  justifiable  or  unjustifijabUy  and  the  motives 
may  be  commendable  or  viciov^s.  The  distinction  has  not  always 
been  observed  by  publicists  and  historians,  and  we  not  unfre- 
quently  find  reasons  alleged  as  causes  of  a  war  which  were 
only  motives  or  mere  pretexts  for  undertaking  it.  ( Palq/, 
Moral  and  Pol  PhUosophi/y  b.  6,  ch.  12 ;  Vattel,  Droit,  des  Gensf 
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liv.  8,  ch.  8,  §§  25,  26 ;  Groiius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac,  lib.  2, 
caps.  1,  et.  seq ;  Burlamaquij  Droits  de  la  Nat  et  des  GenSy  tome  5, 
pt,  4,  ch.  2 ;  Raynevalj  Inst,  du  Droit  Nat.^  liv.  3  ch.  1 ;  BdlOj 
Derecho  Intemacionaly  pt.  2,  cap.  1,  §  3 ;  De  Felice^  Droit  de 
laNaLy  eic.y  tome  2,  lee.  21 ;  Eiquclmey  Derecho  Pub.  Inty  lib.  1, 
tit  1,  cap.  7.) 

§3.  The  justifiable  causes  of  a  war  are  injuries  received  or 
threatened.  There  must  be  a  strong  probability  that  the 
threat  may  be  attempted  to  be  carried  into  execution,  as  mere 
empty  words  will  seldom  justify  us  in  declaring  war.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  injury  should  be  material  or  physical, 
as  a  national  insult  is  often  as  injurious  as  the  robbery  of  a 
province.  The  justifiable  objects  of  a  war  may,  therefore,  be 
divided  into  three  classes  or  sub-divisions:  1st,  To  secure 
what  belongs  or  is  due  to  us;  2d,  To  provide  for  our  future 
safety  by  obtaining  reparation  for  injuries  done  to  us,  and  8d, 
To  protect  ourselves  and  property  from  a  threatened  injury. 
We  will  consider  each  of  these  classes  separately.  (Pulej/y 
Moral  and  Pol.  Philosophy y  b.  6,  ch.  12 ;  Vattely  Droit  des  GenSy 
liv.  3,  ch.  3,  §  25 ;  GrotiuSy  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.y  lib.  2,  cap,  I, 
§  1 ;  PhiUimarey  on  Int.  LaWy  vol.  8,  §  49;  GardeUy  de  Diplomatiey 
liv.  6,  §  5 ;  BeUoy  Derecho  Intemacionaly  pt.  2,  cap.  1,  §  8 ;  De 
FeUcey  Droit  de  la  NaUy  etc.y  tome  2,  lee.  21,  Realy  Science  du 
Gouvememeniy  tome  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  2,  §  6.) 

§  4.  I^rsty  of  wars  undertaken  to  secure  what  belongs  or 
is  dae  to  us.  We  have  shown,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that 
the  party  in  possession  has  a  right  to  retain  his  possession 
till  the  other  claimant  shows  a  clear  and  valid  title  to  the 
thing  in  dispute ;  and  if,  before  proving  such  title,  he  should 
attempt  to  oust  the  actual  possessor  by  force,  the  latter  may 
employ  force  to  resist  the  attack.  So,  if  the  latter  be  removed 
from  his  possession  by  fraud  or  surprise,  or  violence,  he  may 
employ  force  to  recover  it;  but  if  the  former  shows  a  clear 
and  valid  title  to  the  thing  in  dispute,  and  has  first  resorted 
to  the  amicable  modes  of  settling  the  question  upon  an  equi- 
table footing,  and  has  been  refused  all  reasonable  modes  of 
adjastment,  he  may  be  justifiable  in  resorting  to  force  for  the 
recovery  of  what  really  and  truly  belongs  to  him,  and  .is 
Qojustly  withheld  by  his  opponent.  The  burthen  of  proof,  in 
Buch  cases,  rests  upon  the  party  who  makes  the  seizure  or 
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attack,  and  he  is  boand  to  show,  not  only  that  the  thing  seized 
is  clearly  and  indisputably  his,  but,  kiso,  that  all  amicable 
modes  of  recovery,  or  adjustment,  had  been  tried  without 
effect;  in  fine,  that  justice  had  been  absolutely  denied  him, 
and  could  be  obtained  only  by  a  resort  to  war.  {De  Feliee, 
Droit,  dt  la  Nat,  etc.,  tolne  2,  lec.  21 ;  Vatidy  Droit  des  Gens, 
liv.  2,  ch.  18,  §  837 ;  GfroHus,  de  Jur.  Bel  ac  JVw.,  lib.  2,  cap. 
1,  §§  2,  et  seq.;  Burlamaqui,  Droits  de  la  Nat  et  des  Grens,  tome  5, 
pt.  4,  ch.  2 ;  Real,  Science  du  Qouvemementy  tome  5,  ch.  2, 
sec.  2,  §  6.) 

§  6.  Second,  of  wars  undertaken  to  provide  for  our  future 
safety,  by  obtaining  a  reparation  of  injuries  done  to  us.  We 
have  stated,  in  a  former  chapter,  that  a  sovereign  state  is  not 
liable  to  punishment  in  the  strict  technical  sense  of  that  term ; 
but,  that  where  one  state  is  injured  or  insulted  by  another, 
the  former  may  require  not  only  indemnity  for  the  past,  but 
security  for  the  future,  by  making  war  upon  the  aggressor. 
This  is  regarded,  in  ordinary  language,  as  a  punishment  for  the 
offenses  committed,  and  is  intended  to  prevent  their  recur- 
rence. But,  in  public  law,  it  is  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
reparation  of  injuries  received,  and  as  an  act  of  self-defense 
in  providing  for  future  security.  A  war,  undertaken  for 
such  a  cause,  must  be  limited  to  the  object  in  view ;  beyond 
this,  it  is  unjustifiable.  It  is  proper  to  remark  here,  that 
injuries  done  to  a  citizen  of  the  state,  is  an  injury  to  the 
whole  state,  for  it  is  the  duty  of  every  state  to  maintain  the 
security  and  welfare  of  all  its  citizens,  and  this  obligation 
gives  to  it  the  right  to  make  war  upon  any  one  from  whose 
unlawful  conduct  they  have  suffered  injuries,  which  the 
aggressor  refuses  to  repair.  {Ghrotius,  de  Jur.  Bel,  ac  Pae., 
lib.  2,  cap.  20,  §  88 ;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  8,  §  41 ; 
JRutherforthj  Institutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  11 ;  PhiUimore,  On  InL 
Law,  vol.  8,  §  87 ;  Garden,  De  Diphmatie,  liv.  6,  §  6 ;  De 
Felice,  Droit  de  la  Nat,  etc.,  tome  2,  lec.  21 ;  Beal,  Science  du 
Gouvernement,  tome  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  2,  §  6.) 

§  6.  Third,  of  wars  undertaken  to  protect  ourselves  and  pro- 
perty from  a  threatened  injury.  Self-defense  is  not  limited  to 
the  repelling  of  unjust  violence ;  if  it  be  seriously  threatened, 
we -may  resort  to  such  forcible  measures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  prevent  its  occurrence.     It  is  not  required  of  a  state  that 
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it  wait  till  an  injury  is  actually  received,  and  then  make  war 
todltain  ^epamtionV'it  is  itrf  duty  t6  ptbvide  agkttist  I3iie 
threataned  danger,  by  making  trar,  if  needs  be;  np6n  tfai^ 
threatening  party,  ift  order  to  deprive  him  of  the  means  of 
inflicting  lihe  injury.  {Paley,  Moral  and  Pol,  Philosophy ^  b.  6, 
cL  12;'  Vattel,  Droit  dea  Oens,  liv.  8,  ch.  8,  §  44;  Butherforik, 
Institutes^  b.  2,  ch.  9,'§  11';  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  § 
87;  BeUoj' Derecho Interriacional^  pt  2;  cap.  1,  §  8;  De  FeUcBy 
Droit  de  la  JNat:^  etc.y  tome  2,  lee.  21 ;  Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub'. 
Int,  lib.  1,  tit  1,  cap.  7 ;  Bayvjeval;  Ins.  de  la  Nat.i  efe.,  liv.  8, 
ch.  1,  §  2;  Healj  Science  du  Gduvemement^  tome  6,  ch.  2,  se6, 
2,  §6.)  '   '  ... 

$T.  The  causes  of  war  are  sometimes  of  such  a  mixed 
character  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  what  is 
justifiable  and  what  is  not.  As  ^already  stated,  a  war  which 
is  ofiensive  in  its  military  character,  may,  or  may  not,  be  foi* 
jnstifiable  causes,  according  to  thic  heceselities  of  the  case'; 
for,  as  both  nature  and  morality  forbid  our  resorting  to  ph'ysii 
cal  force  to  redress  our  wrongs,  till  we  have  tried  the  milder 
modes  of  procuring  justice,  without  success,  all  the  circum- 
^nees  of  each  particular  case  must  be  taken  into  conside- 
ration before  we  can  fully  determine  the  character  of  the 
caases  which  induce  the  undertaking  of  such  a  war.  Some- 
times, however,  the  cause  is  single;  and  its  character  may  be 
determined  directly  and  without  relation  to  the  attending 
circumstances,  or  to  the  measures  previously  resorted  to  in 
order  to  obtain  satisfaction.  ( Vatiel,  Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  8, 
ch.  3,  §§  87,  88 ;  Leiber^  Political  Ethics,  b.  7,  ch.  8,  §  28 ;  Man- 
ning^  Law  of  Nations^  p.  96 ;  J?eZfo,  Derecho  Intemacionaly  pt. 
8,  cap.  1,  §  8 ;  Dc  FeUce,  Droit  de  la  Nat,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  21;) 

§  8.  Of  this  class,  are  wars  undertaken  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  weakening  anoth^t  state,  whose  power,  if  allowed  to 
increa&e,  we  have  good  redson  to  believe,  will  be  used  to  oui* 
injury.  Here  the  question  arises,  how  serious  must  be  the 
danger  to  our  own  safety  to  constitute  a  justifiable  cause  for 
our  taking  up  arms'  to  prevent  the  aggrandizement  of  a 
neighbor  ?  This  question  is  discussed,  at  considerable  length; 
and  with  great  clearness,  by  Vattel.  "  On  the  one  hand," 
he  says,  "a  state  that  increases  her  power  by  all  the  arts  of 
good  government,  does  no  more  than  what  is  commendable, 
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she  fulfils  her  duties  toward  herself,  without  violating  those 
which  she  owes  to  other  nations.  The  sovereign,  who,  by 
inheritance,  by  free  election,  or  by  any  other  just  and  honora- 
ble means,  enlarges  his  dominions  by  the  addition  of  new 
provinces,  or  entire  kingdoms,  only  makes  nse  of  his  right 
without  injuring  any  person.  How  then  can  it  be  lawful  to 
attack  a  state  which,  for  its  aggrandizement,  makes  use  only 
of  lawful  means  ?  *  *  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  but  too 
well  known,  from  sad  and  uniform  experience,  that  predomi- 
nating powers  seldom  fail  to  molest  their  neighbors,  to 
oppress  them,  and  even  totally  subjugate  them,  whenever 
an  opportunity  occurs,  and  they  can  do  it  with  impunity. 
Europe  was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  servitude  for  want 
of  a  timely  opposition  to  the  growing  fortune  of  Charles  V. 
Is  the  danger  to  be  waited  for  ?  Are  we  to  allow  the  aggran- 
dizement of'  a  neighbor,  and  quietly  wait  till  he  makes  his 
preparations  to  enslave  us  ?  Will  it  be  a  time  to  defend  our- 
selves when  we  are  deprived  of  the  means  7  Prudence  is  a 
duty  incumbent  on  all  men,  and  most  pointedly  so  on  the 
heads  of  nations  as  being  commisioned  to  watch  over  the 
safety  of  the  whole  people."  Having  thus  stated  both  sides 
of  the  question,  he  proceeds  to  give  us  the  following  solution. 
Since  war  is  justifiable  only  where  we  have  actually  suffered 
an  injury,  or  are  visibly  threatened  with  one,  the  increase  of 
power  in  a  neighbor  cannot,  alone  and  of  itself^  give  as  a 
right,  under  the  law  of  nations,  to  take  up  arms  in  order  to 
oppose  it.  But  power  alone  does  not  threaten  an  injury, 
it  must  be  accompanied  by  the  will  to  do  an  injury,  and  that 
will  must  be  clearly  manifested,  before  we  can  resort  to  so 
terrible  an  expedient.  If  the  state,  receiving  a  formidable 
accession  of  power,  has  given  proofs  of  injustice,  rapacity, 
pride,  ambition,  or  an  imperious  thirst  of  rule,  she  becomes 
an  object  of  just  suspicion  to  her  neighbors,  whoso  duty  it  is 
to  stand  on  their  guard  against  her.  Moreover,  they  may 
demand  securities,  and  if  she  refuses  to  give  any,  this  may 
constitute  additional  evidence  that  she  meditates  injury.  And 
when  this  design  is  clearly  and  unmistakably  manifest,  and  all 
other  modes  of  warding  off  the  threatened  danger  &il,  war 
becomes  inevitable.  {De  Felice,  Droit  de  la  Nat.,  etc.,  tome  2, 
lee.  21 ;  Vatid,  BroU  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  8,  §§  42-49 ;  Grotms, 
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de  Jur.  Bd,  ae  Pac.,  lib.  2,  caps.  22-25 ;  BuiherfortJi^  Institutes, 
b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  11.) 

§9.  Grotins  not  only  declares,  as  unjustifiable,  a  war 
undertaken  through  a  '^fear  of  our  neighbor's  increasing 
strength,"  without  a  moral  certainty  that  such  strength  will 
be  used  to  our  injury,  but  is  of  opinion  that,  in  all  dubious 
questions,  we  are  bound  to  resort  to  milder  means  to  settle 
difficulties  and  remove  apprehensions.  He  enumerates  seve- 
ral causes  which  had  been  deemed  sufficient  to  justify  a 
declaration  of  war,  and  most  of  them  as  entirely  unsatisfac- 
toiy,  and  concludes  that,  *'  war  is  a  matter  of  the  weightiest 
importance,  and  by  it  the  innocent  suffer  a  great  many  afflic- 
tions, and,  therefore,  peace  should  be  the  end  at  which  all 
our  councils  ought  to  aim."  {GrrotiuSj  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac., 
lib.  2,  caps,  22,  28 ;  Burlamaquiy  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Oens; 
tome  6,  pt  4,  ch.  2 ;  PhiUimorej  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  3,  §  48 , 
BellOy  Derecho  Iniemacional,  pt.  2.  cap.  1,  §  8.) 

§  10.  The  remarks  of  Chancellor  Kent,  upon  this  question, 
are  equally  just  and  appropriate.  He  adopts  the  opinions  of 
Grotius,  and  ^'  condemns  the  doctrine,  that  war  may  be  under- 
taken to  weaken  the  power  of  a  neighbor,  under  the  appre- 
hension that  its  further  increase  may  render  him  dangerous. 
This  would  be  contrary  to  justice,  unless  we  were  morally 
certain,  not  only  of  a  capacity,  but  of  an  actual  intention  to 
injure  us.  We  ought  rather  to  meet  the  anticipated  danger 
by  a  dilligent  cultivation  and  prudent  management  of  our 
own  resources.  We  ought  to  conciliate  the  respect  and  good 
will  of  other  nations,  and  secure  their  assistance,  in  case  of 
need,  by  the  benevolence  and  justice  of  our  conduct.  War 
is  not  to  be  resorted  to  without  absolute  necessity,  nor  unless 
peace  would  be  more  dangerous  and  more  miserable  than 
war  itself."  {Kent,  Com.  On  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  48;  Grotius, 
de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  5,  cap.  22 ;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law, 
vol.  2,  §  48 ;  Paley,  Moral  and  Pol.  Philosophy,  b.  6,  ch.  12.) 

§  11.  As  has  already  been  remarked,  it  is  not  sufficient,  in 
the  forum  of  conscience,  that  we  have  just  grounds  for  war, 
or  that  its  objects  are  justifiable;  we  must,  also,  have  good 
and  proper  motives  for  undertaking  it.  Thus,  we  may  have 
received  injuries,  and  suffered  aggressions  from  another 
nation,  which  would,  in  themselves,  have  constituted  good  and 
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sufficient  reasons  for  declaring  war  against  it^  bat,  tkrongh 
.foar  or  poli^y^  we  have  not  done  so.  In  the  meantime,  the 
state  fix)m  which  we  receiyed  the  injujiy  inay  hav^  been  bo 
humbled  or  reduced  as  to  be  utterly  unable,  either  id  repeat 
the  aggressiop,  or  to  recompense  ua  for  tjbe  ha^m  it  formerly 
did  us.  What  motive  have  we  no,w  fpr  declaring  war  against; 
that  state?  Solely  that  of  r^vrnge^  which  can  be  considered 
neither  good  nor  proper.  The  motives  of  a  war  are  divided, 
as  already  stated,  into  two  classes:  Ist,  Commendable,. amd 
2d,  Vicious.  {Garderij  De  Diplomatiey  liv.  6,  §6;  Rvquelmty 
Derecho  Fub.  InU^  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  7 ;  VaUdj  Droit  des  Grens^ 
liv.  8,  ch.  3,  §  29 ;  Bello^  Derechx)  IniemacicTUily  pt.  2,  cap.  1, 
§  8 ;  Burlamaquij  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome  5,  pt.  4, 
ch.  2 ;  De  Felice^  Droit  de  la  Nat.,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee*  21.)     .       . 

§  12.  Commendable  motives  are  derived  from  the  good  of 
the  state  and  the  protection  of  the  people.  If  the  motive  for 
the  war  is  to  prevent  an  injury,  or  to  repair  one  by  obtain- 
ing a  just  satisfaction,  or  to  provide  for  our  future  safety  by. 
obtaining  a  reparation  for  an  injury  done,  o^  to  recover  a 
right  of  which  we  have  been  unjustly  deprived,  it  is  both 
proper  and  commendable.  And  when  a  war  is  undeirtaken 
from  such  a  motive,  and  for  a  justifiable  cause,  we  have  not 
only  justice  on  our  side,  but  the  sympathies  of  all  good  men, 
for 

'^  Thrice  is  he  Armed  who  has  his  qnarrel  just.'* 

But  although  a  war  might  be  undertaken  for  commendable 
motives,  the  motives  of  its  continuance  may  be  very  different. 
It  may  be  commenced  to  prevent  or  repair  an  injury,  but 
continued  for  the  purposes  of  revenge  or  conquest.  Thus, 
the  Samnites  had  given  Eo me  just  cause  of  war  by  ravaging 
the  lands  of  her  allies.  But  when  the  former  had  offered  full 
reparation  for  the  damages,  and  every  reasonable  satisfaction, 
the  latter,  bent  on  conquest,  refused  to  accept  the  ofiers  of 
the  Samnites,  or  to  be  appeased  by  their  submissions.  ( Vai- 
id^  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  8,  §§  80,  86;  Leiber,  Political 
Ethics,  b.  7,  ch.  8,  §  28;  BMo,  Derecho  IntemadoncUj  pt.  2, 
cap.  1,  §  8;  De  Felice,  Droit  de  la  Nat.,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  21; 
Heal,  Science  du  Gouvemement,  tome  5,  ch.  2,  sec.  2,  §  14.) 

,§18.  Vicious  motives  are  not  derived  from  the  good  of  the 
state  or  the  protection  of  its  citizens,  but  from  the  suggea- 
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tionB  of  evil  passions.  Such  are  the  motives  which  spring 
from  unbridled  and  wicked  ambition, — the  arrogant  desire  for 
command,  the  ostentation  of  power,  the  thirst  for  riches,  the 
avidity  of  conquest,  — ;from  jealousy,  hatred  and  revenge.  In 
the  words  of  Vattel :  "^If  a  nation,  on  an  injury  done  to  her, 
is  induced  to  take  up  arms,  not  by  the  necessity  of  procuring 
a  just  reparation,  but  by  a  vicious  motive,  she  abuses  her 
right.  The  viciousness  of  the  motive  tarnishes  the  lustre  of 
her  arms,  which  might  otherwise  have  shown  as.  the  cause  of 
justice;  the  war  is  not  undertaken  for  the  lawful  cause, 
which  the  nation  had  to  undertake  in  it ;  that  cause  is  now 
no  more  than  a  pretext."  (Vattelj  Droit  des  Gens^  liv.  8,  ch, 
8,  §§  30,  81 ;  Burlamaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  etdes  Gens^  tome  6, 
pt.  4,.ch,  2;  JBellOj  Derecho  IntismacioTUzl,  pt.  2,  cap.  1,  §  8; 
De  FeUce^  Droit  de  la  Nat,  etc.y  tome  2,  lee.  21 ;  Paley^  Moral 
and  Pol.  Philosophy^  b.  6,  ch.  12 ;  Baynevalj  Inst,  du  Droit,  etc., 
liv.  3,  ch.  1,  §  3.) 

§  14.  Pretexts  are  the  reasons  which  are  alleged  in  justifica- 
tion of  a  war,  when  the  real  motives  are  dijfferent.  Thus,  the 
true  cause  of  the  war  which  Greece  undertook  against  the 
Persianii,  was  the  experience  she  had  had  of  their  weakness, 
while  the  pretext,  alleged  by  Philip,  and  by  Alexander  after 
him,  was  the  desire  of  avenging  the  injuries  which  the  Greeks 
had  so  oflen  suflfered,  and  of  providing  for  their  future  safety.. 
"Pretexts,"  says  Vattel,  "are  at  least  an  homage  which 
unjust  men  pay  to  justice.  He  who  screens  himself  with 
them,  shows  that  he  still  retains  some  sense  of  shame.  He 
does  not  openly  trample  on  what  is  most  sacred  in  human 
society;  he  tacitly  acknowledges  that  a  flagrant  injustice 
merits  the  indignation  of  all  mankind."  ( Vattel,  Droit  dea 
6fenSj  liv.  3,  ch.  3,  §  32;  Burlamaquiy  Droit  de  la  NaU  ei  des 
Gens,  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  2 ;  De  Felice,  Droit  de  la  Nat.,  etc., 
tome  2,  lee.  21 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  3,  ch.  1 ; 
Baynenaly  Inst,  du  Droit,  etc.,  liv.  3,  ch.  1,  §  4 ;  Peal,  Science 
du  Gctivemement,  tome  5,  ch.  2,  sec.  2,  §  17.) 

§  15.  All  modern  ethical  writers  regard  an  unjust  war  as 
as  not  only  immoral,  but  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  crimes  — 
murder  on  a  large  scale.  Such  are  all  wars  of  mere  aojibi- 
tion,  engaged  in  for  the  purpose  of  extending  regal  power  ojr 
ujitional  sovereignty ;  wars  of  plunder,  carried  on  from  mer- 
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cenary  motives ;  wars  of  propagandism,  undertaken  for  the 
nnrighteous  purpose  of  compelling  men  to  adopt  certain 
religious  or  political  opinions,  whether  from  the  alleged 
motives  of  "  introducing  a  more  orthodox  religion,"  or  of 
"  extending  the  area  of  freedom."  Such  wars  are  held  in 
just  abhorrence  by  all  moral  and  religious  people ;  and  it  i» 
becoming  the  settled  conviction  of  the  masses  of  all  nations, 
that  wars  should  be  undertaken  only  in  cases  of  dire  neces- 
sity, and  after  all  pacific  measures  have  been  exhausted. 
(£en<,  Gom,  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  49 ;  VatUly  Droit  des  Gens, 
liv.  8,  ch.  8,  §  24 ;  Manning ,  Law  of  Nations,  pp,  94-103 ;  Ld- 
ber,  Political  Ethics,  b.  7,  §  16 ;  Garden,  De  Liplomatie,  liv.  6, 
§  5 ;  Belh,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  1,  §  8 ;  De  Felice, 
Droit  de  la  Nat,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  21;  Paley,  Moral  and  PoL 
Philosophy,  b.  6,  ch.  12 ;  Eayneval,  Inst,  du  Droit,  etc.,  liv,  8, 
ch.  1,  §  8.) 

§  16.  Some  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  church  went  so  hi 
as  to  adopt  the  principle,  that  war,  in  any  case,  and  under  any 
circumstances,  is  unjustifiable,  because  contrary  to  the  revealed 
will  of  God,  and  that  all  christians  were  forbidden  to  bear 
arms.  The  consequence  was  that  the  Roman  soldiers,  who 
became  converts  to  Christianity,  deserted  their  flags  in  crowds, 
and  some  sufi^ered  martyrdom  rather  than  continue  in  the  mili- 
tary service.  This  extreme  doctrine  afforded  the  opponents 
of  Christianity  good  ground  for  saying  that  it  was  destructive 
of  civil  government,  and  that  a  state  composed  of  true  chris- 
tians could  not  subsist.  Moreover,  it  became  evident,  that 
if  christians  were  not  permitted  to  use  arms  in  self-defense, 
they  must  all  perish  by  the  incursions  and  invasion  of  the 
barbarians.  The  question  was  referred  to  Saint  Angustin,  the 
most  learned  father  in  the  east.  His  answer  was :  ''  If  the 
christian  law  had  forbidden  all  wars,  it  would  have  been  said 
to  the  soldies  who,  in  the  evangelist,  asked  the  way  of  salva- 
tion, to  throw  away  their  arms  and  abandon  the  military  ser- 
vice. But  it  had  only  been  said  to  them :  Do  violence  to  no  man, 
neither  accuse  any  falsely  ;  and  be  content  with  your  wages.  Let 
those  who  think  Christianity  opposed  to  the  state,  form  an 
army  of  such  soldiers  as  our  doctrine  requires,  and  then  let 
them  dare  to  say  that  it  is  an  enemy  of  the  republic,  or 
rather  let  them  confess  that,  always  obedient,  it  is  the  salva- 
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tion  of  the  republic."    The  church  gave  its  sanction  to  this 
doctrine,  and  the  councils  prononnced  excommunication 
against  those  who  deserted,  even  in  time  of  peace.    The 
various  objections  to  war,  made  by  the  earlier  fothers  of  the 
church,  have   been  often  repeated  by  modern  writers  on 
moral  science,  and  more  recently,  Dymond,  Wayland,  and 
others,  have  pressed  them  upon  the  public  with  great  zeal 
and  eloquence.    We  propose  a  brief  summary  of  these  objec- 
tions to  war,  and  of  the  answers  which  have  been  made  to 
them.    The  arguments  of  Dr.  Wayland,  which  are  mostly 
copied  from  Dymond's  Essays,  are  given  in  brief  space,  and 
in  more  moderate  and  temperate  language  than  that  used  by 
most  of  his  followers.    We  shall  copy  his  own  words  so  far 
as  our  limits  will  permit.    {Dymond^  Essays  en  Maralityj 
essay  3,  ch.  19 ;    Wayland,  Elem.  Moral  Science,  b.  2,  p.  2,  d. 
2,  ch.  4 ;  Leiber,  Political  Ethics,  b.  7,  §  17 ;  Neander,  Oesch. 
dor  ChrisU  Beligim,  b.  1,  p.  249 ;  Neander,  JBist.  of  Ch.  ReU^ 
gion  and  Church,  Torrey,  trans.,  vol.  1,  p.  272 ;  Origenes,  Opera, 
c.  Cdsum,  5,  83 ;  Laurent,  Droit  des  Gens,  tome  4,  liv.  4,  ch. 
1 ;  TertuUan,  Opera,  De  Jd.  19  ;de  la  Corona,  c.  11 ;  J^.  AuffuS" 
timu.  Opera,  Epist.,  pp.  186-238 ;  Athanasius,  Opera,  lib.  2, 
p.  960 ;  jS^^.  Basilius,  Opera,  Epist.  ad.  Amphil.,  can.  8 ;  Counr 
cil  of  Aries,  can.  3 ;  Gibbon,  Oeeline  and  FaU  of  the  It.  Empire, 
ch.  48;  St.  PoHnus,  Opera,  Epist.  25.) 

§17.  Dr.  Wayland's  first  objection  is,  that  "all  wars  are 
contrary  to  the  revealed  will  of  God.'-*    But  in  this  assertion, 
he  assumes  what  is  to  be  proved.    There  is  no  direct  prohi- 
bition of  war  in  the  bible.    In  the  old  testament,  we  find 
war,  in  some  cases,  positively  commanded;  and  in  the  new 
testament,  there  is  not  a  word  against  the  lawftilness  of  war. 
On  the  contrary,  the  soldier  was  told  to  be  content  with  his 
wages.    Again,  he  says :  "  God  commands  us  to  love  eveiy 
man,  alien  or  citizen,  Samaritan  or  Jew,  as  ourselves,''  and, 
from  this,  infers  *that  inasmuch  as  we  are  to  love  all  men  as 
onrselvea,  we  are  forbidden,  as  a  nation,  to  engage  in  war. 
To  this  it  is  answered,  that  we  are  nowhere  commanded  to 
love  all  men  in  the  same  degree,  for  Christ  had  his  beloved 
disciple,  one  whom  he  loved  preeminently  and  above  all  the 
others,  though  he  loved  the  others  none  the  less  on  that 

account.     Again,  this  commi^nd,  taken  literally  and  as  con- 
11 


t^]^  o^  0|tUf  ^l^ta;^e^— tho0|9  wliiob  w<^  l)ea;r  for  oi^r  paMi&t% 
o)i^  wiV)e4.ao4  Qhilit^w,  fpr.o;ar.kf^dped,,aQdoac<K^^ 
Ij^^o^rejoyei:)  the  iiaQ^  of  fpi^^.  to  reaiBt  ai^  attack  or  punish  ^ 
QflG3iu|%  ia  by  no<  i^a^s  opposed  to  ti^a  oomipaad  of  love  to 
a^^]paQ]4n<l.  We  laajajt  the  murderer,  aad  the  robber^  and 
Wje  punish  them  ^^  mmea  and  oiFenfl^  oonimitted^buttb/Me 
9ct9(do  not  ynp^yr  hate  or  rmmge^  So  it  is  ia  ww,  the  sol- 
<^er  haa  no  p^rsbna^  nj^alice  against  hia  opponept^  (Dj/mond^ 
J^hffOjfs  071  Moralitif,  e*  3,  oh.  19;.  Waj/land^  Jfioral Scimce^ b. 2, 
p.  %  d.  2,  ch.  4 ;  i^«r,  FoUttcal  Mhica,  b.  7,  §  17 ;  Fal^y 
liQwl  and  Pol  J^hilosophyy  h.  6^  ch.  12 ;  MaUeck,  Mlenu  MHir 
tary  Ari  and^  Scimce,^  pp.  9r-12.) 

§18.  Dvk  Wayland  next  consideratiie  question^  whether  we 
naaj.  9i?gaga  in  war  for  self-defense^  and  concludes  that,  to 
for^^ibly  repel  the  attack  of  another  nation,  would  be  estab- 
lishing.lhe  principle  that  it  is  '*&rthe  advantfige;of  him  who 
Uviea  amonga  con^iirmnity  of  thieyes^  to  steal,  or  for -him.  who 
Ui^eS:  a^ong  liars,  to.  lie."  My  living,  among  thievea  would 
not  justify  xi^e  in  stealings  nor  would  it*  be  any  reaaon  why  I 
should  neglect  the  security  of  my  property,  or  leave  the  thief 
unpunished.  Our  living  among  nations  wha  carry  on  u&just 
waiis^  Wot^ld  not  justify  us  in  doing  so>  nor  should  it  prevent 
us  from  repelling  or  punishing  those  who  wage  an  unjust 
w^  against  us.  The  argument  used  against  war,  equally 
iy;)pli|BS  against  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  individual 
offej^ses  and  crimes.  (  Wayland,  Moral  Sekncty  b.  2,  p.  2,  d.  2, 
oh,  4;  Ldber,  Political  MhicSy  b.  7,  §  17;  Pal^^  Moral  and 
Pol  Philosophy  J  b,  3,  pt.  2,  ch.  10;.b.  4,  eh.  1;  b.  6,  ch.  12; 
Mffleck,  Mem.  Military  Art  and  Science^  pp.  13-14.) 

§  19.  Dn  Wayland  admits  that,  however  just  and  benevo- 
lent a  nation  may  be,  its  moral  character  will  not  always  pro- 
tect it  from  the  aggression  of  others,  but  he  adds:  "if  this 
n^ethpd,  (that  is^  moral  suasion,)  fail,  why  then  let  us  suffer 
the,  oyil."  This  maxim,  it  applied  to  its  full  extent,  would  be 
subversive  o£  all  right,  and  soon  place  all  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  worst  men  in  oommunity,  and  of  the  worst  nations 
that  inhabit  the  worlds  Reason  with  the  robber  and  mur- 
dc^rer,^^  and,  if  they  will  not  desist,  why  then  let  them  take 
<fW^ >FB0P9>^  cmd  tbe,livaa  of  our  fiaiBilies !    Beaaon  with-  tibe 
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foffrij^  nafioiw  wha  invBde  oukr  soil,  aad  if  they  will  n<Mj 
naiBt,  wby  thea  let  them  deflftiroy  oar  gov^enrnMiit  and 
reduce  ue  to  steTwy !  Bat  80]^  the  Dr.:  ^^  I  boUere  aggree^ 
sion,  ftom  »  femga  nation,  to  be>  an  intimation  from  Gk)d 
tbat  we  ave  disobeyiog  the  law  of  benevolence,  and  thtttis  his 
mode  of  teaching  natrons  their  dnty,  in  thia  inspect,  to  each* 
other.  So  that  aggression  seems  to  me  In  no  manner  to  call* 
for  retaliation  and  injaiy,  but  rather,  for  special-  Mi^dineBai 
and  good  wilL"  Thi&is  certainly  canning  the  principle  of 
noBrresistance  very  fur ;  we  are*  not  only  to  suffer  the  evil^ 
bat  to>  thank  the  evil-doer,  for  thus  reminding  as  of  oar  foiv 
getfalnees  of  the  law  of  benevolence !  {D^ntond^  EswyB  (m^ 
Morality^  e.  8,  ch.  19 ;  Wayhnd^  Moral  Science^  b.  2,  p;  2,  d.  2, 
ck  4 ;  P<d^f  Moral  and  Pot  PkUoaophyy  b.  4,  ch.  1 ;  b.  6, 
ch.  12 ;  L^ber,  Pditieal  JBthies,  b.  7,  §§  17-*19 ;  JEhUeek,  JElein. 
Milkary  Art  amd  Science^  pp.  15-21.) 

§  20.  Again,  it  is  argued  that  war  necessarily  begets  immio^ 
ndity,  and  ^^  that  tiie  cultivation^  of  a  military  ispii^  is  injui4- 
ons  to  community,  inasmuch  as  it  aggiiavates  the'  sdonn^el  of 
the  evil,  the  corrupt  passions  of  the  human  heart."  The' 
correctness  of  this  statement  is  denied,  for  war  is  not  necessa* 
rily  demoralizing.  Unjust  war  results  from  immoral  causes, 
and  is  generally  injurious  in  its  moral  eftbcts  upon  society. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  unjust  litigation.  But  suppose' 
that  all  wars  and  all  courts  of  justice  were  abolished,  and 
nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  were  suffered  to  commit  inju<* 
lies  with  impunity,  would  not  immorality  and  vice  increase, 
rather  than  diminish?  Few  events  rouse  and  elevate  the 
pailriotism  and  character  of  a  nation  more  than  a  just- 
and  patriotic  war.  Such  was  the  Dutch  war  of  independence' 
against  the  Spaniards,  the  Gennan  war  against  the  aggres- 
sions of  Louis  XIV.,  the  French  war  against  the  coalition 
of  1792,  and  the  war  of  the  American  revolution.  ( Waylimiy 
Moral  Science,  b.  2,  p.  2,  d,  2,  ch.  4;  Dymond,  JB^sa^fS  en 
Moralify,  e  8,  ch.  19 ;  LeO^er,  Political  Mhies,  b.  7,  §  20 ;  Palm/, 
Moral  and  Pol  Philosophy,  b.  3,  pt.  2,  ch.  10;  b.  6,  ch.  12.; 
HaUeck,  EUm.  MiUiary  Art  and  Science,  ch.  1,  pp.  22,  2S.); 

§21.  With  respect  to  ^^peeuuiaiy  expenditure,"  it  is' not  tu- 
be denied  that  wars,  and  the  means  of  military  defense,  httM^' 
cam  vMt  same-  of  money ;  so,  also^  haive  litigMiony  attd^  itU 
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xneanB  deemed  requisite  in  all  civilized  conQtrieB^in  all  ages, 
for  maintainiDg  justice  between  individuals.  If  these  vast 
sums  of  money  are  necessaiy  to  secure  Justice  between  indivi- 
duals of  the  same  nation,  can  we  expect  that  the  means  of 
international  justice  can  be  maintained  without  expenditures 
commensurate  with  the  object  in  view?  If  we  cannot  rely 
exclusively  upon  the  ''law  of  active  benevolence/'  for 
maintaining  justice  between  brothers  of  the  same  country, 
can  we  hope  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  strangers 
and  foreigners  will  be  more  ready  to  comply  with  its  requi- 
sitions 7  ( WayUmdy  Elem.  Moral  Science^  b.  2,  p.  2,  d,  2,  ch.  4 ; 
HaUeckj  EUm.  Mil,  Art  and  Science,  ch.  1,  p.  28 ;  Leiber,  PoHr 
deal  Ethics,  b.  7,  §§  19,  20.) 

§  22.  Again,  it  is  objected  to  war,  that  men,  being 
rational  beings,  should  contend  with  one  another  by  argu- 
ment, and  not  by  force,  as  do  the  brutes.  To  this,  it  is 
answered,  that  force  properly  begins  only  where  argument 
ends.  If  he  who  has  wronged  me  cannot  be  persuaded  to 
make  reparation,  I  apply  to  the  court,  that  is,  to  legal  force 
to  compel  him  to  do  me  justice.  So  ought  we  resort  to  mUi' 
tary  force  only  when  all  other  means  fail  to  prevent  aggression 
and  injury.  War  should  always  be  the  last  resort  of  nations, 
the  ultima  ratio  regit  {Hooker,  EccUs.  PoL,  b.  1,  §  10;  PAiffi- 
mare,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  49 ;  Salleck,  Elem.  Mil.  Art  and 
Science,  ch.  1,  p.  28 ;  Leiber,  Political  Ethics,  b.  7,  §§  18,  28 ; 
De  FeUce,  Droit  de  la  Nat.,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  21.) 

§  23.  But  it  is  objected  to  war,  that  it  does  not  accomplish 
the  object  for  which  it  is  used,  because  it  often  fails  to  pro- 
cure a  redress  of  grievances,  or  to  prevent  repeated  and  con- 
tinued aggression.  So  does  a  resort  to  civil  force,  but  such 
a  resort  is  none  the  less  proper  and  just  on  that  account. 
The  uncertainty  of  litigation  is  proverbial.  The  injured 
party  often  £euIs  to  procure  a  redress  of  his  grievances,  and 
the  aggressor  is  not  unfrequently  triumphant.  Moreover, 
even  if  successful  in  his  suits,  the  injured  party  often  loses 
more  than  he  gains  pecuniarily  by  litigation,  and,  aft;er  all, 
he  fails  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  aggression.  But  woald 
any  sane  man  say  that,  for  this  reason,  all  litigation  and 
courts  of  justice  should  be  abolished?  In  civil,  as  well  as  in 
military  life,  the  innocent  parly  is  sometimes  the  sufferor. 
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{PfdOimore,  On  InU  Law,  vol.  8,  §  60 ;  Leiber,  PdMcal  Mhies, 
h.  7,  §  19 ;  HaOeek,  JElem.  MiUUxry  Art  and  Science,  ch.  1,  p. 
28;  Bvrkey  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peaee,  vol.  8,  p.  181.) 

§  24.  But,  it  is  said,  in  all  wars  one  party  must  be  in  the 
wrong,  and  frequently  the  war  is  unjust  on  both  sides.  Pre- 
cisely so  in  suits  at  law ;  one  party  is  necessarily  wrong,  and 
frequently  both  resort  to  the  civil  tribunals  in  hopes  of 
attaining  unrighteous  ends.  But  for  this  reason  must  all 
courts  of  law  be  abolished,  and  no  one  be  allowed  to  resort 
to  the  civil  tribunals  to  procure  a  redress  of  grievances? 
Must  individuals  in  civil  life  rely  solely  upon  the  "  law  of 
active  benevolence,"  for  the  security  of  their  persons  and 
property,  and  shall  all  wrong-doers  and  criminals  go  "unwhipt 
of  justice?"  This  is  the  legitimate  conseqence  of  the  argu- 
ment, ( Vaitel,  Droit  dee  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  8,  §  89 ;  Leiber, 
Politieal  Ethics,  b.  7,  §  19 ;  HaUeck,  Elem.  Mil.  Art  and  Science, 
ch.  1,  p.  29 ;  PhiUimare,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  60 ;  De  Felice, 
Droit  de  la  NaU,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  21.) 

§  25.  Bat,  it  is  said,  nations  do  not  resort  to  civil  tribunals, 
like  individuals,  to  settle  their  differences,  but  resort  to  brute 
force,  to  war.  For  the  reason  that  it  is  believed  a  tribunal 
of  this  character — a  congress  of  nations — for  the  settlement  of 
international  differences,  would  be  productive  of  more  evil 
than  good.  By  such  an  arrangement,  the  old  and  powerftd 
nations  of  Europe  would  acquire  the  authority  to  interfere  in 
the  domestic  affairs,  and  control  the  influence  and  power  of 
the  weaker  states.  Republics,  and  governments  founded  on 
popular  sovereignty,  could  never  act  in  unison  with  those 
kings  and  despots.  Moreover,  such  a  tribunal  would  not 
prevent  war,  for  military  force  would  still  be  resorted  to  to 
enforce  its  decisions.  For  these,  and  other  reasons,  it  is 
deemed  better  and  safer  to  rely  on  the  present  system  of 
international  law.  Under  this  system,  and  with  a  constitu- 
tional government  of  limited  and  divided  powers,  a  resort  to 
the  arbitrament  of  war  is  not  the  result  of  impulse  and  paa* 
flion,  a  yielding  to  the  mere  '^bestial  propensities"  of  our 
nature ;  it  is  usually,  in  such  governments,  the  deliberate  and 
solemn  act  of  the  legislative  power,  of  th^  representatives  of 
the  national  mind,  convened  as  the  high  council  of  the  people. 
iPhSOimare,  On  InL  Law,  vol.  8,  §50;  Leiber,  Political  Ethics, 
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b.  7,  %  S$2;  Ijegare,  Mep.  Mmse of  B^.,  Jum IStb*  1888;  Mfir 
fackf  tH^em.  MU*  Art  uM  Seience,  <ih.  1,  p.  29.) 

§  26.  Again,  it  k  said  tiiat  tiie  ibenefita  of  war  am  move 
than  poumterbalanced  by  the  ^viU  it  entails,  ^nd  that,  ^most 
DommojAjj  ike  vety  means  by  which  we  repel  a  despolaHi 
from  abiopMi}  only  establishes  over  us  a  military  despotism  §1 
home."  Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  mUkarjf  des- 
potismi  but  we  think  he  who  studies  history  thoroughly, 
will  not  &il  to  prefer  a  mililiuy  despotism  to  a  despotism  of 
mere  politicians.  The  governments  of  Alexander  and  Ohar- 
lemagne,  were  infinitely  preferable  to  those  of  the  petty  civil 
tyrants  who  preceded  and  followed  them ;  and  there  is  none 
ao  blind^  hy  prejudice  as  to  say  that  the  reign  of  Napokon 
was  no  better  than  that  of  Robespiere,  Ban  ton,  and  the 
.other  '^  lawyers  "  who  preceded  him,  or  of  the  Bourbons,  for 
.whom  he  was  dethroned.  We  could  point  to  numerouB 
inatapoes  where  the  benefits  of  war  have  more  than  compen- 
sated for  the  evils  which  attended  it ;  benefits  not  only  to  the 
generations  who  engaged  in  it,  but  also  to  their  descendants 
for  long  ages.  Had  Bome  adopted  the  non-resistance  prin- 
ciple when  Hannibal  was  at  her  gates,  we  should  now  be  in 
the  night  of  African  ignorance  and  barbarism,  instead  of 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  Boman  learning  and  Soman  civiliza- 
'tion.  Had  France  adopted  this  principle  when  the  allied 
anni^  invaded  her  territories,  in  1792,  her  fitte  had  followed 
that  of  Poland.  If  the  United  States  had  adopted  this  prin- 
^»p}e  in  1776,  what  would  now  be  the  character  and  condi- 
tion of  America?  {Leibery  Politicel  Ethics^  b.  7,  §  21;  Balkck^ 
MUm.  Mil  Art  and  Science^  ch.  1,  pp.  80-33;  Dynumdy  Essay 
on  the  IMncipUs  of  Moralityy  essay  8,  ch.  19.) 

S  27.  We  have  thus  noticed,  in  detail,  the  various  arga- 
ments  against  war  used  by  the  advocates  of  non-resistance, 
not  because  the  arguments  themselves  have  any  real  fouuda^ 
tion  or  force,  but  on  account  of  the  character  and  influence 
of  their  authors,  and  the  effect  they  apparently  produce,  not 
only  upon  religious  enthusiasts,  but  also  upon  many  christiaa 
philanthropists.  Such  arguments  need  only  to  be  examined 
to  convince  us  of  their  weakness  and  absurdity,  however 
.plausible  they  may  appear  at  first  sight 
.  We  cannot  better  terminate  this  chapter,  than  by  quoting 
the  following  peculiarly  just  and  appronriate  remarks  of  Pr* 
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Leiber,  on  the  inflaenoe  and  character  of  war :  '^  The  con- 
tinned  efforts,"  he  says.  *' requisite  for  nations  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  ever  repeated  attacks  of  a  predatory 
foe,  may  be  infinitely  greater  than  the  evils  entailed  by  a  sin- 
gle and  energetic  war,  which  forever  secures  peace  from  that 
Bide.    *    *    No  human  mind  is  vast  enough  to  comprehend 
ia  one  glance,  nor  is  any  human  life  long  enough  to  fol- 
low ont  consecutively  all  the  immeasurable  blessings,  and 
the  unspeakable  good,  which  have  resolved  to  markind  fix)m 
the  ever-memorable  victories  of  little  Greece  over  the  rolling 
masses  of  servile  Asia^  which  were  nigh  svTeeping  over  Europe 
like  the  high  tides  of  a  swollen  sea,  carrying  its  choking  sand 
overall  the  germs  of  civilization,  liberty,  and  taste,  and  nearly 
all  that  is  good  and  noble.    *    *    Wars  have  frequently  been, 
in  the  hands  of  providence,  the  means  of  disseminating  civ- 
ilization, if  carried  on  by  a  eiviUfled  people  — as  in  the  case 
of  Alexander,  whose  wars  had  a  most  decided  effect  upon 
the  intercourse  of  men  and  extension  of  civilization — or  of 
ronsing  and  re-uniting  people  who  had  fallen  into  lethargy, 
if  attacked  by  less  civilized  and  numerous  hordes.    Fre- 
quently we  find,  in  history,  that  the  ruder  and  victorious  tribe 
id  made  to  recover,  as  it  were,  civilization^  already  on  the 
wane,  with  a  refined  nation.    Paradosdeal  as  it  may  seem  at 
fint  glance,  it  is,  nevertheless,  amply  proved  by  history,  that 
the  closest  contact,  and  consequent  exchange  of  thought  imd 
produce,  and  enlargement  of  knowle4ge,  between  two  other- 
wise severed  nations,  is  frequently  produced  by  war.    War 
is  a  struggle,  a  state  of  snaring ;  but  as  ^udh,  at  tinier,  only 
that  struggliiig  process  Without  which,  •—  iti  proportion  t6  the 
good  to  be  obtained,  or,  as  would  be  a  better  expression  for 
many  caees,  to  the  good  that  is  to  be  borne —  no  .great  and 
essential  good  &lls  ever  to  the  share  of  man.     Suffering, 
merely  as  aaffering,  is  not  af»  evil.    Out  ii^li^oh,  p/failosophy, 
eveiy  day's  e^erience,  ptovfe  it.     I^o  rraitehxAl  rejoicing* 
brightens  np  a  in<rth€ir''s  eycj  without  thfe  ai^eiety  of  labor.** 
.  (Leiber,  PoUHcal  MdtSy  b.  7,  §§  20,  21 ;  Hatteekj  Mm.  IJU. 
Art  and  Science^  ch.  1,  pp.  82,  88;  P<^  tipbrnns  of  iSHvBis  tiH 
ike  mUffeeU  of  Ms  chapief'j  tfide  his  worky  Bt  JUtr.  Bel.  ite  JPtib.^ 
Kb.  1 ;  lib.  2,  caps.  1, 30,  and  Hb.  8,  cap.  S.) 
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DIFFERENT    KINDS    OF    WARS. 
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217.  Treaty  of  Paris  and  congress  of  Vienna  in  1814  and  1815  —  218. 
British  views  of  armed  intervention — 2  1^*  Intervention  by  reason  of  treaty 
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the  effusion  of  blood  — 2  22.  For  self-defense —2  23.  Public  wars {  24. 

Private  wars  — 2  26.  Mixed  wars— 2  26.  Perfect  and  imperfect  wars— 
2  27.  Solemn  and  non-solemn  wars— 2  28.  Effect  of  subsequent  ratifica- 
tion—2  29.  LawftU  and  unlawful  wars  — 2  30.  Distinction  between  unlaw- 
fhl  and  ui^ust  wars— 2  31.  Individual  liability  for  acts  of  hostility. 

§  1.  War  has  been  defined,  "  A  contest  between  stated,  or 
parts  of  states,  carried  on  by  force."  This  definition  is  by 
some  considered  defective,  and  as  excluding  that  class  of 
civil  wars  which  are  sometimes  carried  on  between  fiunilies 
and  &ctions  which  do  not  constitute  either  states  or  organ- 
ized parts  of  states ;  like  the  wars  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghi- 
beriines  in  Italy,  the  guerilla  wars  in  Spain,  and  the  wars  of 
factions  in  Mexico  and  South  America,    But  a  close  exami* 
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nation  into  the  origin  and  nature  of  these  wars  will  show 
that  they  are,  in  most  cases^  waged  by  organized  parts  of  a 
state,  and  have  reference  to  some  principle  of  internal  organi- 
zation or  party  supremacy.  (Massiy  Droit  Commercial^  tome 
1,  §  118 ;  Ortolan,  Begka  IntematumaUSy  liv,  8,  ch,  1 ;  Orotius, 
deJur.  Bd.  ac  Pac,  lib.  1,  cap.  1,  §2;  Ihiffmdorf,  de  Jur. 
Not  ei  GenLj  lib.  1,  cap.  1,  §8 ;  Albericus  GrentiUSy  de  Jur.  BeL, 
lib.  1,  cap.  2 ;  Bynkershoekj  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  1 ; 
LeibeTj  Poliical  Ethics,  b.  7,  §  16 ;  Jomini,  Precis  deFArtdela 
Guerre,  ch.  1 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  263 ;  PhUU- 
more,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  49 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p. 
2 ;  Manning,  Law  of  JNations,  pp.  94-96 ;  De  Felice,  Droit  de 
la  NaL,  etc.,  tome  2,  lees.  20,  22 ;  Bella,  Derecho  Intemacional, 
pt»  2,  cap.  1,  §  1 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  118 ;  Riquelme, 
Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  7;  Bayneval,  Inst,  du 
Droit  Nat.,  liv.  8,  ch.  1,  §1.) 

§  2.  Wars  have  been  divided  into  difierent  classes,  accord- 
ing to  the  views  and  professions  of  those  who  discuss  them. 
Military  writers,  generally,  consider  them  in  relation  to  the 
military  operations  which   are   carried   on,  and,  therefore, 
divide  them  into  offensive  and  defensive  wars.    But  these  terms 
are  here  used  in  a  very  different  sense  from  that  in  which 
they  are  usually  employed  by  political  and  ethical  writers ; 
for  a  war  may  be  essentially  defensive  in  its  political,  and 
moral  character,  even  where  we  begin  it,  if  intended  to  pre- 
vent an  attack  or  invasion,  which  is  under  preparation.    A 
nation  which  first  incites  the  war,  is  the  real  offender,  by  its 
aggression  on  the  rights  of  others,  although,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  it  may  confine  itself  to  operations  which  are,  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  merely  defensive.     Hence  wars, 
v^hich  are  entirely  offensive  in  their  military  character,  are 
sometimes  essentially  defensive  in  their  nature  and  origin, 
and  vice  versa.    {Jomini,  Precis  de  VArt  de  la  Guerre,  ch.  1 ; 
^alleck,  EUm.  Military  Art  and  Science,  ch.  2,  p.  85 ;  Garden, 
De  Diplomatie,  liv.  6,  §  5 ;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  67 ; 
JCent,  Com.  On  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  50,  note ;  Bayneval,  Inst. 
du   Droit  Nat.,  liv.  8,  ch.  2 ;   Ortolan,  Diplomatie,  de  la  Mer, 
tome  2,  p.  5 ;  De  Felice,  Droit  de  la  Nat.,  etc,,  tome  2,  lee.  20 ; 
SeUo,  Derecho  Intemacioncd,  pt.  2,  cap.  1,  §  8 ;  Wheaton,  Elem. 
Int.  Law,  pt.  8,  ch.  2,  §  15 ;  Bwrlamaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des 
Chens,  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  8.) 
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%%.  IBat  havtoriattiB  «id  pvblicMtB  liav«  geMnfff  dfrvMtod 
wan  «ooardiiig  to  tfaeitr  origin,  objects,  »tid  efflMts^  bliyi&g 
reference,  also,  to  the  obamcter  of  tiie  parties  i^ok  engage 
in  ihem.  Thos,  faietorians  have  dabsified  these  eonteslBy 
as  %Dars  of  interventumy  wars  of  insurrecHon  er  of  revobUiafu, 
vmts  of  indepenierieej  wcbts  of  ccTiquest^  vxir^  of  optmon^  roUgir 
ous  toarSj  naUontd  warsj  and  civU  wars.  They  have  also 
classified  them  according  to  the  general  theater  of  miKtaty 
operations,  as  land  wars^  and  maratime  Wars ;  or,  as  Asiatic, 
African,  European,  and  American  wats.  Again,  th^y  are 
sometimes  divided,  with  respect  to  periods  of  time  or  of  his- 
tory, as  ancient  and  modem  wars,  or  wars  of  antiqnity,  of  c]ar- 
sic  bistoty,  of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  recent  times.  The  exact 
periods  of  these  several  divisions  are  not  definitively  fixed« 
nor  are  the  divisions  themselves  of  much  importance  in  inter- 
national jurisprudence,  except  that  it  is  to  be  remetaabered 
that  the  rules  of  international  law,  adopted  at  one  period, 
may  not  be  applicable  to  another  period.  (De  Fdicej  DroU 
de  la  NaU^  tome  2,  lec«  22 ;  Jomiaiy  Precis  de  I  Art  de  ia  Guenrey 
ch*  1 ;  Hailecky  JElem.  Mil,  Art  and  Scienoe^  dL  2,  pp.  85,  86; 
Ortolan^  Diqlomatie  de  la  Mer.^  liv.  8,  oh.  2.) 

1 4.  Publicists,  on  the  other  hand,  have  divided  and  dasffl- 
fied  these  contests  with  reference  to  tiie  affitirs  of  state,  the 
legal  status  of  the  parties  engaged  in  them,  and  the  interna- 
tional rights  and  obligations  which  result  from  them.  Thus, 
text-writers  usually  classify  them  as  public  or  solemn  toarSy 
perfect  wars^  and  imperfeat  wars,  mixed  wars,  the  non-solemn 
land  of  toars^  and  acts  of  hostility  not  followed  by  actual  war, 
but  governed  by  the  laws  of  war.  Such  classification  is  of 
little  importance,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  neoessaiy  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  rules  applicable  to  particular  cases. 
These  distinctions,  however,  are  sometimes  adhered  to  with 
great  tenacity,  and  argued  with  great  learning  in  diplomatie 
discussions  of  questions  growing  out  of  the  hostile  acts  of 
particular  statea.  We  will  now  proceed  to  discuss  tiiese 
difierent  kind  of  wars,  and  lEhe  rights  and  duties  peculiarly 
applicable  to  each.  ( VaUel,  Droit  des  Gens,  lib.  8,  ch.  1,  §  8 ; 
Wheaion,  Ele»n.  Int  Law^  pt.  4,  oh.  1,  §§  6, 7 ;  Orotius,  de  Jur. 
Bd.  ac  Pac.f  lib.  1  cap.  3^  §  4 ;  Kent,  Oom.  on  Am.  Law,  vol. 
1,  pp.  50,  51 ;  Ortolan,  DipUmaiie  de  la  Mer.y  liv.  8^  <4l.  1 ; 
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ihgmvd,  ImU  At  Drrit  IkLy  Hv.  8,  db.  2;  De  .FU»«,  BrdU  de 
ia  SfaL^  0ie.y  iamA  8,  iee.  22 ;  Hifuelme^  Dtredo  Pub.  hd^  lib. 
1,  tk.  2,  cap.  7;  WUimcm,  IrA.  Law^  toL  %  p.  8.) 

5  5.  Wars  of  insmrecftian,  and  of  revohition,  are  gei>erally 
tlKwe  undertaken  to  gain,  or  to  regain  the  liberty  or  indepen- 
dence of  the  party  or  state  which  undertakes  liiem ;  as  wbb 
the  case  with  the  Americans  in  1776,  against  England;  of  the 
Mexicans,  and  Sbnth  American  states,  against  Spain ;  of  the 
Greeks,  in  1821 ;  and  of  the  Htingarians  in  1648,  and  the  Itali- 
ans in  1860.  A  war  of  revolution  is  generally  undertaken 
for  the  dismemberment  of  a  state,  by  the  separation  of  one 
of  its  parts,  or  for  the  overthrow  and  radical  change  of  the 
government;  while  an  insurrectionary  war  is  sometimes 
waged  for  aveiy  different  purpose.  Both,  however,  have 
respect  to  the  internal  afikirs  of  the  state,  rather  than  to  its 
external  relations.  They  are,  therefore,  in  one  sense,  civil 
wars,  and  are  governed  by  the  same  general  rules  which  are 
applied  to  that  «laes  of  wars.  (Jomim^  Precis  de  VArt  de  la 
Ouerrej  ch.  1 ;  HaUeek^  Elem.  MU.  Art  and  Science^  ch.  2,  pp. 
85,  86 ;  WkeaUm^  Skm.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  2,  ch.  1,  §  8 ;  Letbetj 
Political  Ethics,  b.  7,  §  28 ;  BeOo,  Berecho  Intcmaeumal,  pt  2, 
cap.  10,  §  1 ;  Riqudme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int^  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap. 
14 ;  Taylor  On  BevohUicnSj  etc.,  passim.) 

§  6.  Wars  of  independence  are  those  waged  by  a  state  against 
foreign  dictation  and  control ;  such  as  the  wars  of  Poland 
against  Russia,  of  the  Netherlands  against  Spain,  of  France 
j^inst  the  several  coalitions  of  the  allied  powers,  of  the  Span- 
ish Peninsula  against  France,  of  India  against  England,  of 
Hungary  against  Austria,  and  of  Turkey  rgainst  Russia. 
The  war  of  1812,  between  the  United  States  and  England, 
partook  largely  of  this  character,  and  some  judicious  histori- 
ans have  denominated  it  the  war  of  American  independence, 
as  distinguished  from  the  war  of  the  American  revolution, 
by  which  the  revolted  colonies  attained  the  position  of  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  sovereignty.  {Jomini,  Precis  de  VArtde 
la  Guerre,  ch.  1 ;  Ingersol,  History  of  the  Second  War,  etc..  Int. ; 
Hatteck,  EUm.  Mil  Art  and  Science,  ch.  2,  p.  86 ;  Leiber,  P^IU- 
teal  Ethics,  b.  7,  §  28 ;  Armstrong,  Notices  of  the  War  of  1812, 
vol.  1,  ch.  1.) 
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§  7.  Wars  of  opinion  have  been  subdivived  into  two  olaaaes, 
poliUeal  toarSj  and  religious  toars.  As  examples  of  the  former, 
we  may  mention  those  which  the  Yandeans  have  sustained 
in  support  of  the  Bourbons,  and  those  France  sustained 
against  the  Allies,  as  also  those  of  propagandism  waged 
against  the  smaller  European  states  by  the  republican  hordes 
of  the  French  revolution.  As  examples  of  the  latter,  we  may 
mention  the  Jewish  wars,  the  wars  of  Islamism,  those  of  the 
crusades,  and  of  the  reformation.  Religious  wars  are  the 
most  cruel  and  bloody,  and  are  often  can*ied  on  without 
any  regard  to  the  rules  of  international  law.  All  wars  of 
opinion  are  more  cruel  than  those  resulting  from  principle, 
policy  or  necessity.  (Jominiy  Precis  de  VArt  de  la,  Ghurrt, 
ch.  1,  art.  7 ;  SaUecky  Mem.  Mil.  Art  and  Science j  ch.  2,  p.  36 ; 
De  FeUcCy  DroUde  la  Nat.,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  22 ;  Laurentj  I>roii 
des  Gens,  tome  4,  liv.  4,  ch.  1;  Stephen,  On  History  of  France, 
lees.  15, 16.) 

§  8.  Wars  of  conquest  are  those  undertaken  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  territory  and  the  extension  of  empire,  like  those  of  the 
Romans  in  Gaul  and  Britain,  of  the  English  in  India,  Africa 
and  America,  of  the  French  in  Egypt  and  Africa,  of  the 
Spaniards  in  America,  and  of  the  Russians  in  Circassia  and 
Turkey.  The  recent  war  of  the  United  States  against  Mex- 
ico, partook  largely  of  the  character  of  a  war  of  conquest,  at 
least  in  its  prosecution.  Hostilities  were  commenced  by  the 
Mexicans,  and  the  Americans  had  suffered  innumerable 
wrongs  before  the  commencement  of  the  war.  And  althouf^h 
the  avowed  object  of  the  United  States,  in  engaging  in  the 
war,  was  simply  to  obtain  '*'  indemnity  for  the  past  and  secu- 
rity for  the  future,**  yet,  as  Mexico  could  offer  no  other 
indemnity,  it  was  determined,  from  the  beginning,  to  seize 
upon  and  retain  a  portion  of  her  territory.  In  its  essential 
features  it  was,  therefore,  a  war  of  conquest  Such  wars 
may,  or  may  not,  be  justifiable,  according  to  the  circumstan- 
ces under  which  they  are  undertaken.  {Jomini,  Precis  de 
VArt  de  la  Guerre,  ch.  1,  art.  6 ;  HaUeck,  Flem.  MiL  Art  and 
Science,  ch.  2,  p.  86 ;  Ripley,  Hist.  War  with  Mexico,  vol.  1.) 

§  9.  Civil  wars  are  those  which  result  from  hostile  opera- 
tions, carried  on  between  different  parts  of  the  same  state,  as 
the  wars  of  the  roses  in  England,  of  the  league  in  France^  of 
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tke  Onelphs  and  Ghibelines  in  Italy,  and  of  the  factions 
in  Mexico  and  South  America.    Wars  of  insurrection  and 
levolutaon  are,  in  one  sense,  ciml  wars ;  but  this  term  is  more 
osaally  applied  to  those  contests  which  are  waged  between 
rival  &milies  or  factions,  for  party  ascendency  in  a  state, 
father  than  for  its  dismemberment,  or  for  a  radical  change  in 
its  government.    Each  party,  in  such  cases,  is  usually  enti- 
tled to  the  rights  of  war  as  against  the  other,  and,  also,  with 
respect  to  neutrals.    Mere  rebellions,  however,  are  considered 
as  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  every  government  treats  those 
who  rebel  against  its  authority  according  to  its  own  munici- 
pal laws,  and   without  regard  to  the  general  rules  of  war 
which  international  jurisprudence  establishes  between  sove- 
reign states.    As  is  shown  elsewhere,  every  neutral  state,  in 
such  a  contest,  must  determine  for  itself  when  it  will  consider 
a  party  in  a  rebellion,  insurrection,  revolution,  or  civil  war, 
entitled  to  the  rights  of  a  belligerent  in  its  internatiomal  rela- 
tions.   Yet,  it  does  this  under  its  international  responsibility 
to  the  state,  previously  recognized  as  sovereign,  against  which 
the  rebel,  insurgent,  or  revolutionary  forces  wage  hostilities. 
To  recognize  every  such  force  as  a  legitimate  belligerent,  and 
invest  it  with  the  rights  and  powers  which  international  law 
confers  upon  a  sovereign  state,  would  be  both  unjust  and 
insnlting  to  the  government  of  the  state  against  which  the 
rebellion  or  revolution  is  attempted;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  might  be  equally  unjust  toward  the  other  party,  to 
refuse  to  concede  to  it  any  belligerent  rights.    Each  case 
must  be  determined  by  its  own  peculiar  circumstances,  all 
foreign  powers,  wtich  wish  to  preserve   their    neutrality, 
strictly  observing  the  principle  of  non-interference.     {Jominij 
Precis  de  VArt  de  la  Ghierre,  ch.  1,  art.  9  ;  HaUeckj  Elem,  Mil. 
Art  and  Science^  ch.  2,  p.  36;   Wheaton^  Elem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  4, 
ch.  1,  §  7 ;  Leiber,  Political  Ethics,  b.  7,  §  23 ;  Poison,  Law  of 
NationSj  sec.  6 ;  Manning^  Law  of  Nations,  p.  98 ;  BeUo,  Dere- 
cho  Iniemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  10,  §  1 ;  JRiquelme,  Derecho  Pub. 
Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  14.) 

§10.  National  wars  are  those  where  the  great  body  of  the 
people  of  a  state  take  up  arms  and  join  in  the  contest,  like 
those  of  the  Swiss  against  Austria  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
of  the  Catalans  in  1712,  of  the  Dutch  against  Philip  XL,  of 


tl^  ABMrioftdd  aguttst  England,  of  flie  Pales  and  CSBMMM&aM 
against  Uussia^  and'  of  tlie  HaagarnoiB  against  Aastna.  A 
war  may  b»  a  war  of  insanpsotion,  or  reyolutloQ,  or  ioadepea- 
dMice^  and,  ab  the  same  time,  a  nationali  wait.  Wlnere  bvA- 
insttPgent  militia  are  called  mto  the  field,  asd  wganiaed^nnder 
the  constitmted  anthorities.  of  tho' state,  they  ai^e  enliDled  to 
all  the  rights  of  war,  and  are  subject  to  all  its  duties  and 
responsibilities.  (Jbmmt,  Precis  de  VArt  de  la  Gfiuem^  oh.  1, 
art.  8 ;  SaUeok^  Mem.  Mil.  AH  and  Sdenee^  cfa.  2,  pw  86 ;  Pol^ 
sm^  Law  (tf  Natim»^  sec.  6 ;  Manrmg,  Lam  of  NaUonSy  p.  1S8.) 

§  11.  Wars  of  intervention  are  those  where  one  state  inter- 
feres in  feLVor  of  a  particular  state  as  ac^ainst  otheiiB,  or  in 
fevor  of  a  particular  party,  sovereign,  or  femily  in  a  state. 
This  intervention  is  divided  into  two  classes,  according  as  it 
is  made  with  respect  to  the  internal  or  external  af&irs  of  a 
nation.  The  interference  of  Russia  in  the  aflSsiirs  of  Poland, 
of  England  in  the  government  of  India,  of  Austria  and  the 
allied  powers  in  the  affoirs  of  Prance  during  the  revolution, 
and  under  the  empire,  are  examples  under  the  first  head. 
The  intervention  of  the  Elector  Maurice  of  Saxony  against 
Charles  V.,  of  King  William  against  Louis  XIV".  in  1688,  of 
Russia  and  France  in  the  seven  years  war,  of  Russia  again 
between  France  and  Austria  in  1806,  and  between  France- 
and  Prussia  in  1806,  of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Sardinia, 
between  Turkey  and  Russia  in  1854,  are  examples  under  the 
second  head.  (•Tbmmi,  Precis  de  VArt  de  la  Guerre^  ch.  1,  art. 
5 ;  HaUecky  Mem.  Mil.  Art  and  Science^  ch.  2,  p.  86 ;  PhiUir 
more^  On  Int.  Laio^  vol.  1,  §§  886,  et  seq.;  Manning^  Law  of 
Nations,  p.  97 ;  Wheaton,  EUm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  1,  §  8 ; 
WheatoHy  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  80-88.) 

§  12.  We  have  pointed  out,  in  another  chapter,  the  distinc- 
tion between  pacific  mediation  and  armed  intervention.  The 
former  consists  in  advice,  monition,  persuasion,  and  those 
infiuences  which  result  from  character,  power  and  wealth 
on  one  side,  and  friendship,  respect,  and,  perhaps,  a  certain 
degree  of  dependence,  on  the  other.  Such  influences  may 
very  properly  be  exerted'  in  the  preservation  of  peace,  by 
bringing  about  an  amicable  arrangement  of  disputes  between 
different  states,  or  between  opposing  parties  in  the  same 
state ;  provided,  they  are  not  intended  to  weaken  or  destroy 
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^  9tlkt#'it0»lii  Avm^d  tftfenienfia»9  on  tibe  ooixteMT^  oooe&ts 
|a  thueatmedi  m  netaal  .^^rv^^  em^yed,  00  to>  be*  emplojiad, 
^  006  8t«to  in  regtilfiting'  of  detenuBing  the  condact  ot 
aAiin  of  anoHiAr.  SHch>  ut  employment  o&  force  is  vbtnally 
a  itiar,  and  must  be*  juatiified  07  condemned  upon  the-  same 
general  principlee  ae  otber  warau  There  are,  however,  certfda 
nghta  and  duties  incident  to  this  particular  elass  of  wars 
which  require  a  separate  discussion,  distinguishing  between 
^  (ijdferent  Idnds  of  intervention,  or  rather  the  grounds 
open  which  they  have  been  severally  defended  or  condemned. 
Having  diacvsaed,  elsewhere,  the  subject  of  pacific  interfe- 
reoce,  as  connected  with  the  independence  of  states,  we  shall 
here' consider  only  armed  intervention,  or  the  forcible  inter- 
ference of  one  state  in  the  affairs  of  another.  ( Vide  Ante, 
chapter  iv. ;  PMlUmcrej  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  899 ;  Anmud 
RegisieTj  voL  90,  p.  171 ;  vol.  91,  ch.  6-;  Wkeaton,  Elem.  Inii. 
Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  1,  §8 ;  Maamngj  LaW' ofNcUionSj  p,  9T.) 

§13«  One  of  die  most  common  grounds  of  intervention, 
by  force^  is  for  the  preeervaiion  of  the  balance  of  power;  Aat  is, 
to  prevent  the  dangerous  aggrandisement  of  any  one  state 
by  external  acquisitions  so  as  to  put  in  jeopardy  the  safety. 
of  others,  or  the  general  peace  of  nations.  This  right  rests 
Bolely  on  self-defense,  for  no  state  would  be  justified  in  pre- 
Faoting  the  lawful  acquisition  of  territx>ry  by  another,  unless 
such  acquisition  should  directly  or>m0db^ly  aftect  its  own 
safety.  Thus,  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  sent  aid  to  Carthage^ 
deeming  it  necessary,  as  Polybius  tells  us,  *^  both  in  order  to 
retain  his  dominions  in  Sicily,  and  to  preserve  the  Roman 
friendship,  that  Carthage  should  be  safe,  lest  by  its  fall,  the 
remaining  power  should,  be  able,  without  let  or  hindrance, 
to  execute  every  purpose  and  undertaking.  And  here  he 
acted  with  great  wisdom  and  prudence,  for  that  is  never,  on 
any  account,  to  be  overlooked,  nor  ought  such  a  force  ever 
to  be  thrown  into  one  hand,  as  to  incapacitate  the  neighbor- 
ing states  from  defending  their  rights  against  it."  {PkUU- 
mare.  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  896 ;  Hume^  Essays,  vol.  2,  p.  828 ; 
OrtoioHy  Dmmm  IniemaJtional^  tit.  8 ;  Wheaton,  Elem.  Int. 
Lamj  pt  2,  ch.  1,  §  3 ;  Manmng,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  97 ;  J^oy- 
rnval^  Inst  duBmi  Nat.,  Mvi  1,  ch.  1,  §5.) 
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%  14.  It  was  on  this  principle  that  the  Italians  urged  Ae 
European  powers  to  intervene  against  the  aggrandizement  of 
Charles  Vili,  of  France,  when  he  undertook  the  invasion  and 
conquest  of  Italy.  Again,  it  was  in  support  of  this  maxim 
of  international  law,  against  the  aggrandizements  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  Y.,  that  Francis  I,  of  France,  actually  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Turks,  (the  first  treaty 
ever  contracted  between  an  European  sovereign  and  the 
Porte ;)  and  that  Roman  Catholic  France  supported,  with  one 
hand,  the  Protestants  of  Germany  in  their  long  and  successfal 
opposition  to  the  aggressions  of  the  imperial  power,  while 
with  the  other,  and  that  a  hand  of  iron,  she  sought  to  crush 
the  Protestant  subjects  of  her  own  land.  {PkUlirnore  on  InL 
Law,  vol.  1,  §§  386,  et  seq.;  Koch,  Tableau  des  HevohUions, 
tome,  1,  pp.  314,  et  seq.;  Wtieatortj  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  1, 
§§3-15.;  D'Aubigne,  Hist  of  the  Reformationj  b.  12.) 

§  15.  A  recent  example  of  a  war  of  external  intervention 
is  that  of  England  and  France  in  1854,  against  Russia,  in 
defense  of  European  Turkey,  and  to  prevent  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  empire  of  the  Czar,  by  the  absorption  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  Ottoman  territory.  Russia  based  her  attack 
upon  Turkey,  on  the  ground  of  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
Greek  church,  but  this  was  evidently  a  mere  pretext  and 
excuse.  It  was,  on  her  part,  virtually  a  war  of  conquest,  and 
of  national  aggrandizement,  and  the  western  powers  inter- 
vened to  check  her  vast  and  rapidly  increasing  military  pre- 
ponderance. Their  efibrts  have  been'partially  su  ccessf ul ;  and  if 
they  have  not  prevented,  they  have  at  least  postponed  an 
event  of  which  they  had  been  forwarned  by  the  sagacious 
and  far-seeing  policy  of  the  great  Napoleon.  The  Italian 
war  of  1859  was,  on  the  part  of  France,  partly  a  war  of  inter- 
vention, and  partly  a  war  for  the  defense  of  an  ally.  {PhiUi^ 
more.  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §§  399,  et  seq.;  Pistoye  et  Duverdyj 
TraiU  des  Prises  Maritimes,  tome  2,  app.;  Ortolunj  DiploTnatie 
de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  app.,  spe.;  Heffier,  Droit,  International, 
appendice;  De  Cussy,  Precis  Historique,  ch.  12.) 

§  16.  The  principle  of  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power 
has  been  resorted  to  as  a  justification  for  forcible  intevention 
in  the  internal  affiiirs  of  states,  by  connecting  it  with  treaties 
of  guaranty,  and  the  pretended  danger  that  internal  changes 
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ia  n  nugle  dtato  nAght  dfaitorb  ^  general  peM«.  Bdt  dds  is 
^ld(M»,  if  ever,  a  good  and  sofficient  excuse  foi*  a  resort  td 
armed  intervention  in  th^  internal  afl&irs  of  another  state^ 
while  it  has  afforded  a  pretext  fbr  nnmerotts  eases  of  inteti^a^ 
fiona]  injustice  and  crime.  Instead  of  preserving  peace,  its 
general  tendency  has  been  to  produce  wars,  and  to  destroy 
what  was  intended  to  be  preserved.  Thus,  the  interference! 
e^Bossia,  Austria  and  Prussia,  in  the  internal  afiaits  ot  Poland^ 
aad  the  consequent  spoliation  of  that  kingdotn^  tnay  be 
regarded  as  the  legitimate  cause  of  the  aggressions  of  tevolu*- 
tionaij  France,  and  the  wars  of  the  consulate  and  empire,  by 
which  the  equilibrium  of  Europe  was  Mtirely  destroyed* 
(WheaUm,  JBHenu  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  1,  §§  3-11;  PMtbnxjfey  en 
bd.  Law,  vol.  1,  §|  892,  896;  Oriolm,  Dotnaine  Int.,  tit  8; 
Heffkr,  Droit  IntematioMl,  §§  44-46.) 

§  17.  The  treaty  of  Paris,  and  the  congress  of  Vienna, 

(1814-15,)  sought  to  restore  this  equilibrium  by  the  creation 

of  large  idngdoms  and  the  absorption  of  small  independent 

states.    ^^To  effect  this  purpose,"  says  Phillimore,  "states 

were,  in  several  instances,  treated  simply  as  containing  so 

many  square  miles,  and  so  many  inhabitants,  litfle  or  no 

regard  being  paid  to  national  feelings,  habits,  wishes,  or  pre*- 

judices.    The  annexation  of  Norway  to  Sweden,  of  Genoa  to 

Sardinia,  of  Venice  to  Austria,  and  the  diminutxoti  of  tihe 

territory  of  Saxony,  were  among  the  instances  of  gri^vouiJ 

viclalions  of  international  justice  afforded  by  this  treaty,  and 

for  which  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  ^oWer  Was  thef 

pretext  and  excuse ;  but  the  true  and  legitimate  applicalSon 

of  that  principle  would  have  been  a  league  of  protection  of 

the  greater  with  the  smailef  states.    The  policy  which  seeks 

to  establish  one  principle  of  international  law  upon  tSie  ruin 

of  others,  has  been,  and  always  must  be,  a  policy- as  &tal  to 

the  lasting  peace  of  the  World  as  the  attempt  to  promote 

one  moral  duty,  at  the  expense  and  by  the  sacrifice  of  others, 

is  and  must  be  fatal  to  the  peace  of  an  individual;  popuhs 

jura  naturae  gentium  que  molans,  suae  quoqae  tranqvMlatia  in  pos^ 

(erum  rescindU  mtmimenta.    (PHiUimore,  Ott  Int.  Law,  vol.  1, 

J  398;  BynkershoeR,  Quaest  Jur.  PtA.,  lib.  I,  ch.25,  gl^'f 

Qrotius,  Prolegomena,  §  18 ;  Oriola^  Ihrnamelnlernatmat,  tit  8.) 
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%  18.  Although  Great  Britain  was  a  party  to  thia  coalition, 
and  sanctioned  the  principle  which  tainted  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  yet  she  expressed  her  emphatic  dissent  from  the 
application  of  it  to  the  internal  changes  of  existing  states,  at 
the  congresses  of  Trappau  in  1820,  of  Layback  in  1821,  and  of 
Vienna  in  1822,  and,  also,  in  Italian  affiiirs  in  1860.  Eng- 
land, however,  has  generally  supported  the  principle  of  inter- 
vention in  the  external  affinrs  of  states  for  the  preservation 
of  the  balance  of  power,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  at 
least  through  the  medium  of  treaty  stipulations.  On  this 
ground,  her  military  intervention  in  the  affidrs  of  Portugal, 
in  1826,  was  defended.  And,  in  1852-3,  she  attempted  a  tri- 
partite treaty  with  France  and  the  United  States,  to  prevent 
the  absorption,  by  the  latter,  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  an  appen- 
dage of  Spain,  as  a  means  of  preserving  the  ^^  present  distri- 
bution of  power"  in  America.  The  United  States  refused 
to  accede  to  the  arrangement.  {PMHimore,  On  InU  Law,  vol. 
1,  §  399 ;  Wheaton,  JElem.  Int.  Law,  pt  2,  ch.  1,  §§  3,  8  ;  Omg. 
the.,  32  Ckmg.,  2  Sess.  Senate,  Ex.  Doc,  No.  18 ;  Alison,  HisL 
of  Europe,  second  series,  ch.  8,  §§  70-76.) 

§  19.  Another  ground,  upon  which  wars  of  intervention 
have  been  attempted  to  be  justified,  is  the  obligations  of 
treaty  stipulations.  These  may  have  relation  both  to  inter- 
nal and  to  external  affiiirs.  The  quadruple  alliance  of  1834, 
by  which  England  and  France  intervened  in  the  a^irs  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  to  expel  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Miguel 
from  the  territories  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  the  interven- 
tion of  the  western  powers  of  Europe,  in  1854,  between  Tur- 
key and  Russia,  are  examples  of  both  these  kinds  of  wars. 
The  Uktter,  however,  was  more  properly  an  intervention  to 
preserve  the  balance  of  power,  and  even  the  former  was  not 
altogether  founded  on  treaty  obligations.  Wars  of  interven- 
tion are  to  be  justified  or  condemned  accordingly  as  they  are, 
or  are  not,  undertaken  strictly  as  the  means  of  self-defense, 
and  self  protection  against  the  aggrandizements  of  others, 
and  without  reference  to  treaty  obligations,  for,  if  wrong  in 
themselves,  the  stipulations  of  a  treaty  cannot  make  them 
right  {PhUlimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §§  399,  et  seq. ;  TTAea- 
ion,  BisL  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  528,  et  seq. ;  Be  Cussy,  Precis 
Historique,  ch.  12 ;  Alison,  Mist.  Europe,  second  series,  ch.  12, 
§  180 ;  Heffter,  DroU  International,  appendice.) 
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§  20.  Still  another  ground,  upon  which  wars  of  intervention 
have  been  justified,  is  the  invitation  of  the  contending  par- 
ties.   We  have  shown,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  that  pacific 
mediation  may,  where  the  mediating  power  acts  the  part  of 
an  arbitrator^  sometimes  properly  lead  to  forcible  intervention. 
Such  intervention  is  not  confined  to  conquests  between  sove- 
reign states,  but  may  be  applied  to  cases  of  civil  war,  if  the 
state  be  really  divided  against  itself,  and  there  be  two  bona 
Jide  parties  waging  actual  war  against  each  other.    It  has 
well  been  said  that  ^'no  mere  temporary  outbreak,  no  isolated 
resistance  to  authority,  no  successftil  skirmish,  is  sufficient 
for  this  purpose ;  there  should  be  such  a  contest  as  exhibits 
some  equality  of  force,  and  of  which  the  issue  would  be,  in 
some  degree,  doubtful.    In  most  cases,  therefore,  some  time 
most  elapse  before  an  internal  commotion  can  be  clothed 
with  the  character  of  a  revolution."    In  case  of  a  mere  insur- 
rection, which  has  not  acquired  the  character  of  a  revolution, 
the  insurgents  are  not  considered  capable  of  negotiating  with 
a  foreign  state,  or  of  becoming  a  party  to  any  agreement  with 
respect  to  arbitration  or  foreign  intervention.     We  have 
already  stated  that  the  invitation  of  one  party  to  a  civil  war 
can  affi)rd  no  right  of  foreign  interference,  as  against  the 
other  party.     The  same  reasoning  holds  good  with  respect 
to  armed  intervention,  whether  between  belligerent  states, 
or  between  belligerent  parties  in  the  same  state.    Neverthe- 
less, the  invitation  of  one  party  is  often  put  forward,  in  con- 
nection with  other  reasons,  to  justify  armed  intervention. 
Thus,  the  aid  rendered  by  England,  under  Queen  Elisabeth, 
to  the  revolted  Netherlands,  against  Bpain,  was  based,  not 
only  on  the  ground  of  invitation  by  the  Dutch,  but,  also,  on 
that  of  protecting  her  Protestant  subjects,  and  of  checking 
the  overshadowing  power  of  Philip  IE.    The  interference  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  in  the  affairs  of  Greece 
was  vindicated  upon  three  grounds,  viz. :  "  First,  of  comply- 
ing with  the  request  of  one  party ;  secondly,  of  staying  the 
effusion  of  blood ;  thirdly,  and  principally,  of  ajffording  pro- 
tection to  the  subjects  of  other  powers  who  navigated  the 
Levant     {PhSUmcyre,  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  1,  §  895 ;  State  Papers^ 
Greece^  1826-1882,  pp.  64,  65 ;  JDe  Cussy^  Precis  Mstoriquey 
ch.  9 ;  Mackmtoslij  Miscellaneaus  WorkSj  pp.  760,  et  seq. ;  De 
Cussy^  Droit  Maritime^  liv.  2,  ch.  87.) 
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S  ^;,  Mf^  )^ayi&  staited,  in  apptbeif  9^Bi^}  tbftt^  when  a  «t«te 
iQ  4^o]^t^d  hy  a  pfo^iwtp4  wvU  wajr,  ^op^igA  ipt^if exeww^  by 
w^  of  p^|fic  m,9diatiQii,  ii^  o^^eif  to  stay  th  effn^im  of  blocd, 
i^  not  only  jusljifiii])!^,  bul;  h  wfpetimefi  ^  duly  impop^^d  by 
h^xa^fti^.  ;put  will  tii^e  gen^r^  ii^^estei  of  |iuman^ty  ju^ti^ 
uit<^4fe^r^p.c?  t»  ik^  fixX^nt  of  war  pf  int^rveintioB  ?  *^  TbU 
gfoppfJ  of  interve^tipfl/'  ^^9  PWUin^pr^  "u^gfd  p^  |>eh^ 
of  t^e  g^nep^l  iq^ro^t^  of  liii^anily,  h^  b^w  fyequently  put 
fprward,  apd  (Wpwial'y  in  oi^r  pwn  tjm^,  l)ut  wely,  if  ever, 
^tl^put  otliein  of  giieat^r  and  iQore  legitim^t^  weigl^^  tp  sap^ 
poet  it ;  9UGh,,  foe  io^itancQ,  as  the  danger  f^ruing  tq  other 
st^p^  from  t)ia  cpptipi^anae  of  Quch  a  atat^  of  thingi^  op  tb«i 
nght  to  acc^e  tP  t^n  appUpation  l^m  o^e  of  th^  9pi^li^4ipg 
pftftj^a.  As  an  acpepory  tP  Qthem,  this  grp^^d  may  h^  4f^on«i- 
1]|]t€^  hat,  aiB|  a  fiRibfttanl^ye  w^  wUtW  juat^fip^^ioft  pf  int^- 
veBtiofl  ifl  the  %&irB  of  another  coij;i^,  it  qw  9CW?p^y  he 
adpiittfid  iiitp  th^  code  of  i^t^n^ation^  1^^,  aince  it  is  nft^uoi- 
f^^y  9S^Q  t9  abup^^Si  t^d^pg  to  the  viplat^x^  ^nd  de^rqctipn 
of  th^  vit^l  principle^  of  ik^t  syrtem  pf  j^rUprudwce."  As 
a^^d  ^  ^he  pr^o^ding  pai:agraph,  thi^  rei^p^i  occupied  a 
p^.9i|n^nt  placei  a.inong  those  alleged  to  j^at^  the  i^tei^ 
v^tiojQ  of  th€t  allieii  betwee^L  Turkfey  t^fld  b^r  Greel^  eiilgects, 
in  :(827.  ^  alap,  andpubted^>  had  ita  influence  with  other 
r^fifiPW,  ^uch  aff  the  geAei:f^)  peace  of  Europe,  and  ^he  pr^aer- 
vatiPP^  of  the  baJanc^  of  power,  in  justifying  the  intervention 
of  Hx^tift  3ntai,n,  Au^trif^  BuaBi,ay  Prussia,  and  Franio^,  in 
th^  ^^Igla^  revolution  of  1830.  {Graiivfi^  d^  Jvr.  BejL  ac 
P^^  Uy.  2,  ch.  20,  §  40;  Philfmiore^  On  fni.  jf^w,  voL  1, 
§1  ?94  ^tB<^.;  Mefier,  DtqU  Infmuiimal,  i§  44^6;  SUUe 
^apera^  Eqgliaht  (»^  Bdgjtuim^  1830-81,  p^  3$;  $taf/t  Popery 
Bi)ig)Mh*  (^  Qx^^^  ]^82er3^>  P-  ^8;  ffamard,  Pa^l  IkbaUs^ 
ifpl.  29^  pp.  i;a3r-i;63 ;  WhfioMm,  BisL  Law  <jf  J^(Uio(n^  pp. 
59^  ^%  aefy ;  M^ten,$y  N(ndv.  Eecueil^  toni0  1,  p.  TfOO 

§  22i  These  varioua  grounds,  upon  which  wars  of  intenren* 
Hon  in  the  intemal  aflbirs  of  states  were  fbriperly  attempted 
to  be  justified,  are  now  abandoned  by  the  best  modern  writers 
on  internatioaal  law,  and  the  present  rule  is,  that  stated  in 
another  chapter :  '^  Ko  government  has  a  right  to  interfere  in 
the  affiura  of  another  government^  exeq>i  intheccLse  where  the  seeu^ 
rHga;n4'm7nediaU  inUre$i$  ofthejiratfavernmeniartcampfxmii 
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jctdge  when  Int^MfU  s^tiriiy  and  i^d^^hdente  ie(  to  tbeid^ 
teiiMMtojt»ttfyKi*^ero)^tofli4i^dinte^««^^      TMsqne^ 
tioii  jibtiM  b«  rfedbl ved  ttpbti  thd  gehcitel  ][>rxti6ipf eei  tt^on  which 
wdr,  ilk  dny  case,  is  jtisf tfied.  There  6ettaitily  c^'tild  b^  no  d<mbt 
in  the  c^^,  vfhti^  dh^  rt^M  estftbliribeB  ai  fbfia  6f  g<sft^A- 
ttttM  which  is  htm  vtpoii  jfyroTessed  priltdple^  of  holstility  to 
th^  go^ernmefit  of  tr^^ty  bthi^r  country,  ^d  Attempts,  o!r 
prepares  to  attetopt,  id  force  its  dogm^  upbn  dth^rs,  therebj^ 
distnfbiiik^  fltie  peac^  of  n^ftbriB:    ''  It  Jtky  bi6  iultnitt^d/'  ikyi 
PhaBmore,  <*  that  l^enice,  hi  12S»8,  GreAt  Britain,  in  164d, 
Fraace,  both  vi  1789  aiofd  Mel*  the  s^cc688fi:bli  of  the  Oaivai- 
giiao  adminfstiMion,  in  1846,  and  after  th^  last  relation  in 
1861^  were  entitled,  upon  the  principles  of  national  inde- 
pendence, and  without  th^  intervention  6f  foreign  states,  to 
tilHike  fhe  great  changes  in  their  resp^tive  constitutions 
which  were  effected-  at  those  periods,  becatiSe  stich  changes 
conceited  themselves  alone;    Wh]^,  then,  <^ann6t  the  same 
remark  be  applied  to  the  Fren6h  revdlution  in  the  y6ar 
1T92  ?    The  answer  is  t6  be  f^ulid  in  th6'  decree  promulga^ 
ted  by  the  convention  on  the  19th  6f  Ko\^ember,  1792L" 
That  debree  not  only  anthorized,  but  ordered  the  generals 
of  tibe  French  armies  to  render  succor  a!nd  dissistance  t6  th^ 
citizens  of  all  other  states  who  wished  to' recover  their  lib^rtj^y 
or,  who  Were,  or  might  be  troubled  (vexdd,)  for  th6  safci  of 
liberty.     This  declaration  was  rej^rded  as  a  declaration  6f 
war,  of  the  wot^t  and  most  hateful  kitid,  and  those  who  had 
hitherto  remained  strictly  neutral;  now  armed  for  "that  long, 
bloody,  terrible,  and  universal  war,  which  shook,  ilot  <mly 
Europe,  but  the  World,  to  its  centre,  and  of  wlucih  th6  w6unds 
are  not  yet  healed/'    The  interrentioti  of  France  atid  tii^ 
allies  in  the  internal  aftaits  of  fipsiin  in  1*82^;  Wtis  attem^tied 
to  be  defended  upon  the  same  grounds  as  that  of  Buj^and 
and  the  allies  in  the"  affeirs  of  France  in  179^;  bnt  th^  csi^elB 
were  esseiitially  different,  and  the  plea  of  Bdlf-Secttrity'  \(/ab 
evidently  ^  pretext  i^thdt  t!han'  i  justlAttblb  reason.    ^*  Eng- 
land." i^aid  Mr.  Oanning,  «'had  rnad^  ^^ai*  agaiiiM  FrahcS^ 
not  bemuse  she  had  liltei^d  hlsf  6w^  govehimenl^  6if  eVcfn 
det&rolied  het  own  king,  but  b^dause  ^e  had  ihVadirid  O^bk, . 
Sfivoy,  taxd  Avignon ;-  bedaue/e  shei  had'  oVemni  B^lgftlth, 
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and  threatened  to  open  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  in  defiance 
of  treaties ;  and  because  she  openly  announced,  and  acted 
upon  the  determination  to  revolutionize  every  adjoining 
state."    But  Spain,  in  1823,  had  simply  changed  her  consti- 
tution, limiting  the  power  of  the  crown.    She  had  not 
declared  war  against  others,  nor  had  she  attempted  either  to 
seize  or  to  revolutionize  the  territory  or  governments  of  other 
states.    Nevertheless,  a  war  of  intervention  was  determined 
on,  on  account  of  the  alleged  danger  from  the  spread  of 
democratic  principles,  and  France  was  supported  in  this 
determination  by  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia ;  but  the  pub- 
lic voice  of  England  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  .war,  and 
although  the  ministry  did  not  deem  it  proper  to  oppose  this 
intervention  by  actual  force,  they  did  not  fail  to  condenm  it 
in  the  strongest  terms.    Lord  Brougham  attacked  the  con- 
duct of  these  powers  in  a  speech  of  extraordinary  power  and 
vigor.     "  To  judge,"  said  he,  "  of  the  danger  of  the  princi- 
ples now  shamelessly  promulgated,  let  every  one  read  atten- 
tively, and,  if  he  can,  patiently,  the  notes  presented  by  Aus- 
tria, Prussia,  and  Russia,  to  the  Spanish  government.     Can 
anything  more  absurd  and  extravagant  be  conceived  ?    In 
the  Prussian  note  the  constitution  of  1812,  restored  in  1820, 
is  denounced  as  a  system  which,  confounding  all  elements 
and  all  power,  and  assuming  only  the  principle  of  a  perma- 
nent and  legal  opposition  to  the  government,  necessarily 
destroyed  that  central  and  tutelary  authority  which  consti- 
tutes the  essence  of  the  monarchical  system.'    The  empe- 
ror of  Russia,  in  terms  not  less  strong,  called  the  constitu- 
tional government  of  the  Cortez,  ^  laws  which  the  public  rea- 
son of  all  Europe,  enlightened  by  the  experience  of  ages,  has 
stamped  with  the  disapprobation  of  the  public  reason  of 
Europe.'    What  is  this  but  following  the  example  of  the 
autocrat  Catharine,  who  first  stigmatized  the  constitutioD  of 
Poland,  and  then  poured  her  hordes  to  waste  province  after 
province,  and  finally  hewed  her  way  to  Warsaw  through 
myriads  of  unoffending  Poles,  and  then  ordered  ie  dewn  to 
be  sung  for  her  success  over  the  enemies  of  Poland.    Sach 
doctrines,  promulgated  from   such  quarters,  are  no|  only 
menacing  to  Spain,  they  threaten  every  independent  country, 
they  are  leveled  at  every  free  constitution.    Where  is  the 
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right  of  interference  to  stop,  if  these  anned  despots,  these 
self-constitated  judges,  are  at  liberty  to  invade  independent 
states,  enjoying  a  form  of  government  different  from  their 
own,  on  pretense  of  the  principle  on  which  it  is  tbnnded^ 
being  not  snch  as  they  approve,  or  which  they  deem  dange- 
rous to  the  frame  of  society  established  among  themselves." 
[Yide  Avie,  chapter  iv;  Vattd^  Droit  des  GhnSy  prelim.,  §  22 ; 
liv,  1,  ch.  28,  §  288 ;  PhOUmore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §§  889, 
890 ;  Manningy  Law  of  NaUonSy  pp.  97,  98 ;  AUsoriy  BisJL  of 
Europcy  second  series,  ch.  12,  §§  82-40 ;  Hcmsardj  Pari  DebaieSy 
vol  8,  pp.  46,  64,  242,  890 ;  Heffiery  Droit  Iniemationaly 
5§  44-46 ;  Brougharny  The  Works  of  vol,  9,  p.  279 ;  WheataOy 
History  Law  of  NcUionSy  p.  519 ;  De  Cusst/y  Precis  Btsiorijuey 
cL  4.) 

§  23.  A  public  war  is  one  carried  on  under  the  direction,  or,  at 
least,  with  tlie  sanction  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  state. 
"If  it  is  declared  in  form,"  says  Wheaton,  "  or  is  duly  com- 
menced, it  entitles  both  the  belligerent  parties  to  all  the  rights 
of  war  against  each  other.  The  voluntary  or  positive  law  of 
nations  make  no  distinction  in  this  respect,  between  a  just  and 
an  unjust  war.  A  war  in  form,  or  duly  commenced,  is  to  be 
considered,  as  to  its  effects,  as  just  on  both  sides.  Whatever 
18  permitted  by  the  laws  of  war  to  one  of  the  belligerent  par- 
ties, is  equally  permitted  to  the  other."  {Eijuebney  Derecho 
Pub.  Int.y  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  7;  GhrotiuSy  de  Jur.  Belac  Pac.y  lib. 
1,  cap.  3,  §  1 ;  Burlamaquiy  Droit  de  la  Nat,  et  des  GenSy  tome 
5,  pt.  4,  ch.  8;  Kenty  Com.  on  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  55;  Vatiely 
DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  4,  §  64;  Wheatoriy  Elem.  InL  LaWy 
pt  4,  ch.  1,  §  6 ;  OrtolaUy  Diplomatic  de  la  MeXy  tome  1,  ch.  1 ; 
BeXLo  Derecho  Ijitemacionaly  pt.  2,  cap.  1,  §  1.) 

§24.  il  private  war  is  one  carried  on  by  individuals,  or 
united  bodies  of  individuals,  without  the  authority  or  sanc- 
tion of  the  state  of  which  they  are  subjects.  Such  contests 
may  take  place  between  individuals  of  the  same  state,  or  of 
different  states.  The  first  are  not  the  objects  of  international 
law,  but  of  the  local  laws  and  jurisdiction  of  the  particular 
state.  The  second,  may,  or  may  not,  belong  to  international 
jurisprudence,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  par- 
ticular case.   As  has  already  been  said,  every  state  is,  in  gene- 
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H1I9  te^fMMinble  for  tbti  aots  of  ito  snbjeots  wfa^e  wi&m  ill 
OQotml  fuid  jurisdifltion  J  00^  ako,  ia  it  boond  to  pniteoi  ita 
aala^ecta ia  all  tkeir  just  vighte,  iMiid  topiceumi  imdemnity  ior 
mxj  wuonga  that  may  ba  inflioted  on  then.  But  the  acts  aC 
privata  iadividnala,  whethav  ettiaana  or  foretgaen,  ajre,  aa  a 
ge&eral  imla,  to  ba  juiciged  of  andpankhed  by  the  tribanala^ 
and  acconyaf  to  the  lawa  of  tilie  place  where  they  are  oom- 
xaitted.  Qrotina.  haa  devoted  oooaidetabla  space  to  prove  that 
aoma  kiuda  of  private  wai^  are  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of 
iiatnpey  and  therefore  may  be  lawfully  waged.  But  hia  ler 
aoning  is  not  applicable  to  the  present  Eastern  of  intemationid 
J4iirisppudeDce,  {GroHMSi^  de  Jwr.  BeL  ac  Poe.,  Hb.  1^  cap.  8> 
§  1;  VaUdy  Droit  cks  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  4,  §  67;  BeUo,  jDerecko 
Intemacionalj  pt.  2,  cap.  1,  §  1 ;  De  FeJice,  Droit  de  la  Nature, 
ejtfi.  tome  2^  lee.  22;  Biquelmej  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib,  1,  tit  2, 
ci^p.  7;.  BurlamagtUj  Droit  de  la,  Nat.  et  des  QenSy  tome  5, 
pt.  4^  qbf.  3.): 

§  99.  A  contest  by  force  between  di^rent  membera  of  the 
same  sooiel^  or  state,  has  sometimes  been  called  a  mixed  war. 
CkrotiM  regards  such  a  war  as  public  on  the  side  of  the  esta* 
blished  authorities,  and  private  on  the  part  of  those  who  resist 
such  authorities.  Such  a  contest,  on  the  part  of  individuals 
against  the  established  government,  may  be  a  mere  insurreo- 
tionf^p  rebellion^  and  the  acts  of  such  individual  insurgents, 
or  rebels,  in  resisting  or  opposing  the  authority  of  the  govern^ 
ment,  may,  as  already  stated,  be  punished  according  to  the 
municipal  IQlW  whidi  they  have  violated ;  but  where  the  con- 
test assumes  the  character  of  a  pubUc  toar,  as  defined  and 
recogniEcd  by  the  law  of  nations,  it  is  the  general  usage  for 
other  states  to  concede  to  both  parties  the  rights  of  war,  so 
fjlM*  afi  regards  the  law  of  blockades^  of  contrabanc^  etc.  It 
must  be  i^membered,  however,  that  every  insurrection  or 
rebellion  is  by  no  means  a  public  war,  and  a  state  which 
recognijK^  it  as  such,  does  sounder  the  responsibilities  which 
are  imposedf  by  the  laws  of  international  comity.  It  should^ 
9iBf>^  be  i:e]^arked  thati  iu  such  cases^  belligerent  ri^ts  may 
l^  s^pc^dded  to  tho^e  of  sovere^gpty,  that  is,  the  contending 
parties,  QUffi  exercise  belligerent,  rights  with  regard  to  each 
other  ^nd  to  neutral  powers,  wHle,  at  the  same  time,  the 
established  government  of  the  state  may  exercise  its  right  of 
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soTerdgoty  a  ptmtehing^  by  itt  maiiid^id  laws,  itidividtMk 
of  tbe  inrargidiit  or  revohiiig  pftity,  m  rebels  Hud  tfaitcM. 
(6fotft»,  de  Jut.  Bd.  ae  Fac^  lib.  1,  ciq).  8^  §1 ;  FaM?4  Dr^ft 
<te  ff^n^,  llv.  2,  ^h.  4v  §66;  WA^oton^  Jf&m.  BU.  Law^  pt  t, 
<1l  2,  IT;  pt  4,  ck  1,  $7;  Df  IHiee,  BraU  de  la  NaL,  tie., 
tome  2,  lee^  22;  Betto^  Bete^  BOenmcionaly  pt  2^  oap.  10,  §  1 ; 
Barhmaquiy  DmU  ck  la  Nat.  et  dea  Gem,  tome  5,  pt.  4,  0L  8 ; 
Jbse  v.  BimOe^  4  O-owA.  £1;^.,  pp.  272,  278.) 

§26.  Hostile  collisions  of  states  have  sometitnes  be6n 
divided  into  perfect  an  d  imperfect  wars.  A  perfect  war  is  where 
the  whole  state  is  placed  ki  the  legal  attitude  of  a  bellige- 
ront  toward  another  state,  so  that  every  member  of  the  one 
nation  is  authorized  to  commit  hostilities  against  every  mem- 
ber of  the  other,  in  every  place,  and  under  every  circum- 
stance, permitted  by  the  general  laws  of  war,  and  subject 
only  to  the  limitations  and  exceptions  prescribed  by  such 
laws.  An  imperfect  war  is  limited,  as  to  places,  persons,  and 
things.  Such  was  the  character  of  the  hostilities  authorized 
by  the  United  States  against  France  in  1T98.  {Poison^  Law 
of  Naiions,  sec.  6 ;  WAeafon,  Mem.  Int.  IxzWj  pt.  2,  ch.  1,  §  18 ; 
IfSler  V.  Ship  Resolution,  2  DaUas  Bep.,  p.  21 ;  Bos  v.  Thigy, 
4  DaUas  Rep.,  p.  87 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  94,  95 ; 
WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  8 ;  Burlamaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nat. 
et  des  Gens,  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  2.)' 

1 27.  Grotius  divides  public  wars  into  solemn  wars  and  wars 
wmrsolemn.  The  former  includes  all  those  which  are  waged 
under  the  authority  of  the  state,  and  are  duly  commenced  or 
declared  in  form.  Both  the  authority  and  the  formality  are 
requisite  to  constitute  a  solemn  war.  "But  a  public  war, 
less  solemn,"  says  Grotius,  "maybe  without  those  formalities, 
{of  a  solemn  war,)  and  be  made  against  private  men,  and 
have  for  its  authority  any  magistrate.  And,  indeed,  if  we 
consider  the  thing  without  respect  to  the  civil  law,  every 
magistrate  seems  to  have  the  power  of  making  war,  as  in  the 
defease  of  the  people  entrusted  to  him,  so,  also,  to  exercise 
that  jurisdiction,  if  violence  be  offered.  But,  since  by  war 
flie  whole  city,  or  state,  is  endangered,  therefore  it  is  provi- 
ded, by  the  laws  of  almost  all  nations,  that  war  be  not  made 
but  by  the  authority  of  him  who  has  the  sovereign  power  hn 
the  state.     There  is  such  a  Taw  in  Platb's  last  book,  d^  Legi- 
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bus.  And,  by  the  Roman  laws,  he  was  reckoned  gailtj  of 
high  treason,  who,  with  commission  from  the  prince,  pre* 
somed  to  make  war,  muster  soldiers,  or  raise  an  army.  And 
the  ComeUan  law,  enacted  by  L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  says :  '  With- 
out commission  from  the  people/  In  the  code  of  Justinian 
there  is  a  constitution  extant,  made  by  Valentinian  and  Yal- 
ens,  thus :  ^  Let  no  man  dare  to  raise  an  army  without  our 
knowledge  and  advice/  To  this  we  may  refer  that  of  Si 
Austin,  ^  natural  order,  accommodated  to  the  peace  of  man- 
kind, requires  this,  that  the  authority  and  council  of  raising 
war  should  be  in  the  power  of  princes.  *  *  But  if  the 
danger  be  so  pressing,  that  time  will  not  allow  to  consult  the 
supreme  magistrate,  here  necessity  grants  an  exception.  L. 
Pinarius,  governor  of  Enna,  a  Sicilian  garrison,  presuming 
on  this  right,  upon  certain  information,  that  the  townsmen 
designed  to  revolt  to  the  Carthagenians,  preserved  the  place 
by  putting  them  to  death.  Franciscus  de  Victoria  has  pre- 
tended to  transfer  the  right  of  making  war  to  the  citizens 
even  beyond  such  a  necessity,  to  revenge  those  injuries  which 
the  king  neglects  to  adjust,  but  his  opinion  is  justly  rejected 
by  others.'  "  {Burlamaquiy  Droit  de  la  Nat  ei  des  GenSj  tome 
5,  pt.  4,  ch.  3  ;  De  Felice^  Droit  de  la  NaU^  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  22 ; 
Hale  J  Pleas  of  the  Orown^  vol.  1,  p.  162 ;  OrotiuSy  De  Jur.  Bel 
ac  Pac.y  lib.  1,  cap.  3,  §  4 ;  Puffendorf,  Jus.  Nat.  et  GrenLj  lib. 
8,  ch.  6,  §  9;  Wildman,  Int.  Law^  vol.  3,  p.  8 ;  PMUimore^  On 
Int.  LaWy  vol.  2,  §  66.) 

§  28.  The  question  has  sometimes  arisen  how  far  the  hostile 
acts  of  a  subordinate  officer,  as,  for  instance,  the  governor 
of  a  province,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  act  of  his  sovereign 
or  state ;  and  how  £ELr  the  officer  is  to  be  held  individually 
responsible.  The  most  approved  and  reasonable  doctrine  is 
that,  if  the  act  is  ratified  by  his  government,  or  rather,  is  not  dis- 
claimed, the  government  is  responsible;  otherwise,  it  becomes 
an  individual  act,  and  the  guilty  party  should  be  surrendered 
up  for  punishment.  Burlamaqui  says :  ^'  A  mere  presumption 
of  the  will  of  the  sovereign  would  not  be  sufficient  to  excuse 
a  governor,  or  any  other  officer,  who  should  undertake  a  war, 
except  in  the  case  of  necessity^  without  either  a  general  or  a 
particular  order."  *  *  *  «  Whatever  part  the  sovereign 
would  have  thought  proper  to  act,  if  he  had  been  consulted, 
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and  whatever  success  the  war  undertaken  without  his  order 
may  have  had,  it  is  left  to  the  sovereign  whether  he  will 
ratify  or  condemn  the  act  of  the  minister.  If  ke  ratifies  i^  this 
approbation  renders  the  war  solemn^  by  reflecting  back,  as  it 
were,  an  authority  upon  it,  so  that  it  obliges  the  whole  com- 
monwealth, But  if  the  sovereign  condemn  the  act  of  the 
governor,  the  hostilities  committed  by  him  ought  to  pass  for 
a  sort  of  robbeiy,  the  &ult  of  which,  by  no  means,  affects 
the  state,  provided  the  governor  is  delivered  up  or  punished 
according  to  the  laws  of  ih.^  country,  and  proper  satisfaction 
be  made  for  the  damage  sustained."  {Burhmaquij  Droit  de  la 
Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome  5,  pt  4,  ch.  8 ;  ITie  People  v.  McCloudj 
25  WendeUy  Bep.^  p.  662 ;  Puffendorfj  Jus  Nat  ei  Gent.,  lib.  8, 
cap.  6,  §§  10,  11 ;  De  Felice^  Droit  de  la  Nat,  etc.^  tome  2, 
lee.  22.) 

§  29.  Vattel  divides  all  hostile  collisions  between  nations, 
into  "two  sorts  of  wars,  lawful  and  unlawful' '  Unlawful  wars 
are  those  undertaken  '*  without  apparent  cause,"  and  for 
'^  havoc  and  pillage,"  and  all  which  do  not  come  under  this 
head  are  classed  as  lawful  wars.  Unlawful  wars  are  such  as 
were  waged  by  the  *'  Grandes  compagnies,"  which  had  assem- 
bled in  France  during  the  wars  with  the  English ;  armies  of 
banditti  which  ranged  about  Europe  purely  for  spoil  and  plun- 
der. Such  were  the  cruises  of  the  fUibusters,  without  com- 
mission, and  in  time  of  peace ;  and  such,  in  general,  are  the 
depredations  of  pirates.  To  the  same  class  belong  almost 
all  the  expeditions  of  the  African  corsairs,  though  authorized 
by  a  sovereign,  they  being  founded  on  no  apparent  just  cause, 
and  whose  only  motive  is  the  avidity  of  captures.  I  say 
these  two  sorts  of  war,  lawful  and  unlawful^  are  to  be  carefully 
distinguished,  their  effects,  and  the  rights  arising  from  them, 
being  very  different.  ( Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  lib.  8,  ch.  4, 
§  67 ;  Tattmadge,  Review,  etc.,  26  Wenddl,  Rep.,  p.  668 ;  De 
Feltice,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome  2,  lee.  22.) 

§  80.  Writers  on  international  jurisprudence  very  properly 
distinguish  between  unlawful  and  unjust  wars.  Where  the 
war  is  duly  declared  or  begun,  and  carried  on  by  the  proper 
authority  of  the  State,  it  is  a  lawful  war,  and,  by  the  volun- 
tary law  of  nations,  is  regarded  as  a  just  war  so  far  as  the 
belligerent  rights  of  the  parties  are  concerned.    Yattel  com- 
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piMiiB  tho  Btlttetllftt  (Africa  oti  Ati  dii^ttst  'v^itib  xfi6  mdi^Atifl 
who  tefos6»  t6  p^  Ms  bonest  d^bts,  oh  the  g¥6ttiid  6f  ^ 
tK^fiptiott.  This  rxx\^  af  6i^  law  is  made  fbf  tSie  g&aetA 
hefte6t  of  cottitittmty,  although  It  m«f'  est  tittf ds  etrdl)!^  tb^ 
ittdividtial  t6  offbtifd  i^aimt  his  duty.  So  of  tho  IsW  6f 
irations^  In  o^d^l'  to  avoid,  as  fkr  M  possible,  the  evils  of 
human  society,  it  is  agieed  to  ^eg^rd  6very  lawfully'  declared 
watf  as  jnst  on  both  sidea.  Btit,  says  Vattel,  "  "We  Are  liever 
to  fbrget  that  this  yolnntaiy  law  of  nations,  Wh!6fa  is  Admitted 
froi!n  necessity,  and  to  a/troid  gteaMr  evih,  do^  not  gic6  to  hbn 
tohdse  arm's  are  tthjiist  a  genuine  iighty  eapaAU  cf  justifying  his 
ctmducty  and  acquiiSing  his  ecnsHericej'  but  atdy  the  tdimxd  ^eci 
of  ike  tew,  and  invprmitg  amtmg  T^en."  ( Vattd,  Dr&U  des  GenSj 
liv.  8,  ch.  12,  §§  186-192 ;  Burhmaqux,  Droit  de  ta  Hal  et  des 
Gens,  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  8 ;  Bello,  Dereeho  Intemaciontdy  pt.  2, 
cap.  1^  i  2;  Seffter^  Droit  IrUermUaMl^  §  119;  De  Fdiee, 
Droit  de  la  Nat,  eic.^  tome  2,  lee.  22.) 

§  81.  It  has  already  been  shown,  in  s{)€fa'k!itrg  6f  Seizures 
and  reprisals,  that  the  hostile  acts  of  individudilS;  Wh^n  rati- 
fied and  assumed  by  their  government,  are  tO  b^  regaiTd'ed 
as  the  hostile  acts  of  the  state.  These  acts  may  be  of  the 
character  of  reprisals,  or  of  mixed  or  imperfect  war,  or  of  a 
virtual  declaration  and  commencement  of  solemh  Wa^.  Buch 
acts,  however,  must  not  exceed  what  the  laws  of  War  have 
established  as  belligerent  rights  of  the  subjects  of  hostile 
states.  For  anything  done  in  violation  of  the'  laWs  of  war, 
the  individual  is  liable  to  punishment.  So,  al^,  for  any  act 
within  the  rules  of  war,  not  authorised  or  lisitanled  by  his 
government,  as  the  act  of  the  state.  The  distinctibn  between 
the  two  cases  is  manifest,  and  should  never  be  lost  Sight  of; 
the  latter  is  punishable  by  the  rules  of  civil  \k%  While  the 
former  is  an  offense  against  the  law  of  nations,  |)uni8faable 
only  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  war.  The  taking  of  property, 
and  of  human  life,  in  the  one  case,  would  be  robbery  and 
murder,  punishable  under  the  local  laws;  while  in  the  other 
ease,  the  same  acts  might  be  fully  justifiable  as  the  lawfbl 
exercise  of  belligerent  rights  under  the  law  of  ntftiona. 
( Vide  AnUy  chap.  12 ;  See  Opinions  U.  S.  AtCys  Genl.,  vol.  1,  p. 
81 ;  CarringUm  et  al  v.  C.  Ins.  Co.y  8  Peters  Bep.  p.  522;  IhtU 
madge  BecieWy  eic,^  26  WendeU  i2ep.,.  App^  p.  674)  VaUel^  Droit 
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dea  Gens,  liv.  8.  ch.  2,  §  187 ;  Butherfcrih,  JbistUuteSj  b.  2,  ch. 
9,  §  18 ;  Biarlamaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nat,  et  des  Gens,  tome  5,  pt. 
4,  ch.  8 ;  PkUUmore,  On  InL  Law,  vol.  8,  §§  88, 92 ;  Tharshaven 
and  its  Depend.,  1  Edw.  Rep.  p.  102 ;  Brown  v.  The  United 
States,  8  Oranch.  Sep.,  pp.  182-184 ;  Heffter,  DroU  Iniemacianal^ 

§  119.) 
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§  1.  The  right  of  making  war,  as  well  as  the  right  of 
authorizing  retaliations,  reprisals,  and  other  forcible  means 
of  settling  international  disputes,  belongs,  in  every  civilized 
nation,  to  the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  whatever  that  supreme 
power  may  be,  or  however  it  may  be  constituted.  As  states 
are  known  to  each  other  only  through   their  constituted 
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authorities,  so  all  their  relations,  whether  peaceful  or  hostile 
mnst  be  settied  by  their  recognized  governments.  They 
cannot  be  legally  changed  or  interfered  with  by  individuals. 
Bnt  this  supreme  power,  originally  resident  in  the  body  of 
the  nation,  may  be  made  up  of  different  elements,  which  are 
divided  and  limited  according  to  the  will  of  the  nation,  and 
it  is  only  from  the  particular  institution,  or  fundamental  laws 
of  each  state,  that  we  are  to  learn  where  the  power  resides 
which  is  authorized  to  make  war  in  the  name  of  the  society 
at  large.  In  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece  and  Italy,  and 
among  the  ancient  Oermans,  it  resided  with  the  people  in 
their  collective  capacity.  In  England  and  other  monarchi- 
cal governments  of  Europe,  it  is  vested  in  the  crown.  In 
the  United  States  it  is  confided  to  the  federal  legislature. 
Where  it  resides  with  the  people  and  is  retained  by  them  as 
a  portion  of  sovereign  power,  it  must  be  exercised  by  them 
in  their  collective  capacity  as  provided  by  constitutional  law, 
and  neither  individuals,  nor  bodies  of  individuals,  less  than 
the  sovereign  authority  of  the  entire  state,  can  authorize  the 
making  of  a  public  war.  Nevertheless  a  subordinate  or  local 
officer,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  may  commence  hostilities 
in  certain  cases,  his  acts  being  subsequently  ratified  by  the 
proper  authority,  as  was  the  case  with  General  Taylor  on 
the  Ko  Grande,  in  the  war  of  1846  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  {^olsora^  haw  of  NationSy  sec.  6 ;  PhUU- 
nwrCj  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  8,  §§  49-50 ;  ChUh/y  Law  of  Natums^ 
p.  28 ;  Ortolan^  JDiplomcUie  de  la  Mer^  tome  2,  liv.  8,  ch.  1 ; 
Riqudmej  Derecho  Pub.  InL^  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  7 ;  Kent  Com. 
on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  61,  52,  60 ;  Wheaian,  Mem.  Int.  Law, 
pt  4,  ch.  1,  §  5 ;  MartenSy  Precis  du  Droit  des  GenSy  §  260 ; 
VcOtdj  Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  8,  ch.  1,  §  4 ;  Pufendorfy  de  Jur. 
NaL  ei  Gent.,  lib.  8,  cap.  6,  §  10 ;  PoUeVy  Antiquities  of  Greece, 
b.  3,  c.  7 ;  TacituSy  de  Moriims  Germanicae,  cap.  11 ;  CicerOy  de 
Off.y  lib.  1,  cap.  11;  de  Bepub.y  lib.  2,  c.  17.) 

$  2.  It  was  customary,  in  former  times,  to  precede  hostili- 
ties by  a  public  declaration,  communicated  to  the  enemy. 
This  was  always  done  by  ths  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  latter  first  sent  the  chief  of  the  feciales,  called  the  paier^ 
pairaiusj  to  demand  satisfaction  of  the  ofiending  nation ;  and 
i^  within  the  space  of  thirty-three  days,  no  satisfactory  answer 
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W9»  vebameit  the  henJid  ealled  the  gocki  t^  witueBstbe  i^|«ft- 
tiqe^  and  eaxoe  aw^ry,  saying  that  the  Bomaas  woold  <H>fiflidfir 
upon  the  oieafurea  to  he  adopted.  The  matter  was  thea 
neferred  to  the  seneite,  and,  whea  the  war  waa  resolved  on» 
the  herald  was  sent  hack  to  the  firontier  to  uake  deelanitioa 
in  due  ioina,  Invasionai  without  such  public  uotice,  weie 
looked  upou  ae  unlawful,  and  no  naticm  was  regarded  as  sb 
enemy  of  the  Boman  people  until  war  was  thus  publicly 
declared  against  it  By  such  scrupulous  delicacy^  says  Vat* 
tol,  in  the  conduct  of  her  wars^  Borne  Imd  a  mtost  solid  fbua- 
datiou  for  her  subsequent  greatness..  During  the  middle 
agesi  and  even  as  late  as  16S5,  a  deelaration  of  war  to  the 
enen^,  previous  to  beginning  hostilities,  was  generally  made» 
and»  indeed,  was  required  by  the  laws  of  honor  and  chivaliy* 
{Kenij  Com.  (m  Am^  Xoto,  vol.  1,  p.  58 ;  WheaioHj  Elenk,  J^ 
LaWy  pt.  4,  oh.  1,.  §  8 ;  VaUelj  DroU  de9  Qms^  liv.  3,  oh.  4^  % 
51 ;  PQiUTy  A^njliqwjtm  of  Ghreeee^  b*  8,  c*  7 ;  Lmy^  MsLy  lib.  1, 
cap.  21;  JEmerigoTiy  TraUA  des  Assurances^  oh.  12,  sec  85. 
Mtmimgf  Law  o}  NationSf  pp.  118*,  119 ;  Clarendon^  SisL,  BA.^ 
vol.  1,  p^  40 ;  Ortolan^  DtpbnuxUs  de  la  Mer^  tome  2,  ch.  1; 
GardeHj  De  Diplxmalky  liv.  6,  §  5 ;  Wi&imon,  Int  Law,  voL  2, 
pp.  Sk5 ;  De  Felice^  Droit  de  la  NaLj  ele.j  tome  2^  lee.  28.) 

§  3.  But,  in  modem  times,  the  practice  of  a  formal  declara- 
tion to  the  enemy  has  fblleninto  entire  disuse,  the  belligerents 
limiting  themselves  to  a  public  declaration  within  their  own 
territories  and  to  their  own  people.  The  latest  example  of 
a  public  declaration  to  the  enemy,  was  that  of  France  against 
Spain,  at  Brussels,  in  1785,  by  heralds  at  arms,  according  to 
the  forms  observed  during  the  middle  ages.  For  a  long  time, 
however,  writers  on  public  law  were  divided  in  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  propriety  of  the  modem  practice  of  commenc- 
ing war  without  any  formal  declaration  to  the  enemy.  Gi*o- 
tins,  Puflfendorf,  Yalin,  Emerigon  and  Vattel,  think  that  such 
declaration  should  be  made,  while  Bynkershoek;  Heniccius, 
and  more  recent  writers,  maintain  that,  idthough  such  decla- 
ration may  very  properly  be  made,  yet  it  cannot  be  required 
aa  a.  matter  of  right.  There  is  nothing  in  international  j  aria- 
prudence,  as  now  piactioed,  to  render  such  deelaration  oblir 
gakory,  and  the  present  usage  entirely  dispenses  with  it.  AU^ 
1m>w«tos^  agree  Ifhat  there  should  be  some  Boanifeato,  dedara* 
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tion,  or  pnblioatioxi  made  within  the  territoiy  of  the  gtate 
which  declares  thewar,  announcing  the  ezistenoe  of  hostilities; 
and  such  manifesto^  or  publication^  usually  sets  forth  the 
motives  for  commencing  the  war.    Some  such  formal  act^ 
proceeding  from  the  competent  authority,  seems  necessary 
in  order  to  announce  to  the  people  at  home,  and  to  apprise 
neutral  nations  of,  the  war,  for  their  instruction  and  direction 
in  respect  to  their  intercourse  with  the  enemy*    ^'  Without 
BQch  a  declaration,"  says  Wheaton,  ^4t  might  be  difficult  to 
diBtinguish,  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  those  acts  which  are  to 
be  accounted  lawful  efiects  of  war,  for  those  which  either 
nation  may  consider  as  naked  wrongs,  and  for  which  they 
may,  under  certain  circumstances,  claim  reparation."    More- 
over neutral  states  have  a  right  to  know,  by  some  formal  and 
antfaoritive  act,  that  hostilities  exist  in  form  as  well  as  in  &ct, 
on  account  of  the  interests  of  their  own  subjects,  whose  duties 
and  relations  to  the  belligerents  are  essentially  changed  by 
the  new  condition  of  things.    It  is  not  material  under  whi^ 
form  such  notice  is  given,  whether  by  proclamation,  or  by  a 
mere  act  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government.   Thus^ 
in  the  war  of  1812,  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  hostilities  immediately  commenced  as  soon  as  Con- 
gress had  passed  the  act,  without  waiting  to  communicate 
the  fact  either  to  England  or  to  neutral  states*    {Grotius^  de 
Jur.  BeL  ac  Pac.y  lib.  3,  cap.  3,  §  5 ;  W  heaUm^  Mem.  InL  Law^  ^ 
ft  4,  ch.  1,  §  8 ;  Bynkershoek^  Quaest^  Jur.  Pub.^  lib.  8,  cap.  2 ; 
Euiherforthy  InstUutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §§  10,  15;  VaUdj  Droit  des 
Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  4,  §§  61-56;  KliJ)er,  DroU  des  Gens,  §§  238/ 
239;  KeM,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  54;  Emerigon,  Traiii 
des  Assurances,  ch.  12,  §  35 ;  Hdneccius,  Ulemenia  Juris  Nat. 
€i  Genu,  lib.  2,  §  198 ;  Bautefeuilk,  des  Nations  Neuires,  tit  8, 
ch.  1 ;   WUdman,  Int.  Law,  voL  2,  pp.  5-8 ;  Poison,  Law  of 
nations^  sec.  6 ;  PhilUmore^  on  InL  Law,  voL  8,  §§  51,  et  seq. ; 
The  Noyade,  4  Bob.  Bep.,  p«  253;  The  Eliza  Ann,  1  Dod  Bqf. 
p.  247 ;  ChUtg,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  28,  et  seq. ;  Manning,  Imd 
of  Nations,  p.  119 ;  Ortolan,  DiphmaMe  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  liv.  8, 
ch.  1;  Bayneval,  Inst,  du  Droit  Nat,  etc.,  liv*  8,  ch.  8;  Garden, 
de  DiploTna&e,  liv.  6,  §  6 ;  Bella,  Derecho  Intemadoncd,  pt*  2, 
cap.  1,  §  4 ;  Heffier,  Droit  International,  §§  119-121 ;  Burlaw 
maqui.  Droit,  de  la  NaL  et  des  Gens,  tome  5,  pt^  4^  ch.  4;  De 
Qissjf,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit  8,  S§  8,  4.) 
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§  4.  Kotwithstanding  a  very  general  accordance,  in  modem 
wars,  with  the  doctrine  of  unilateral  declaration,  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  instances  where  wars  between  the  most 
civilized  nations  have  been  commenced  and  carried  on  with* 
out  a  formal  declaration  of  any  kind.    But  these  instances 
have  generally  resulted  firom  peculiar  circumstances,  which 
rendered,  or  seemed  to  render,  a  public  declaration  unneces- 
sary or  inconvenient ;  they  are,  therefore,  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  established  by  modem  usage.    Thus,  the  war  of 
1846,  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  was  commenced 
by  a  conflict  of  armed  forces  on  the  disputed  territory,  and 
without  any  declaration  on  either  side.    The  congress  of  the 
United  States  immediately  passed  an  act  recognizing  the 
existence  of  the  war.      The  war  of  1792,  between  France 
and  Great  Britain,  was  preceded  by  no  formal  declaration ; 
the  British  ambassador  was  withdrawn,  and  the  French 
ambassador  dismissed,  whereupon  the  National  Assembly  of 
France  passed  a  vote  of  war  and  the  seizure  of  British  prop- 
erty.   Phillimore  deems  this  proceeding  to  have  been  "per- 
fectly justifiable  in  point  of  form.''  So,  also,  "the  war  of  1778, 
between  the  same  powers,  was  commenced  without  any  for- 
mal declaration  on  either  side,  the  treaty  of  alliance  between 
France  and  the  revolted  English  colonies  of  !I^orth  America^ 
being  deemed,  in  itself,  sufScient  to  justify  hostilities  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain.     History  affords  other  examples  of 
the  same  kind.     Even  admitting  the  views  of  Hautefeuille, 
that  such  wars  are  violations  of  the  law  of  nations,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  fitilure  to  make  a  formal  declaration,  it  will 
hardly  be  contended  that  all  the  belligerent  acts  of  the  parties, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  are,  of  consequence,  illegal, 
and  violations  of  international  jurisprudence.    It  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  fix  a  time  when  the  war  is  to  be  regarded 
as  regular  or  formal.    This  is  no  easy  matter,  different  solu- 
tions of  the  question  have  been  proposed,  the  most  sensible 
of  which  is  the  rule  that,  in  such  cases,  the  legitimate  conse- 
quences of  war  fiow  directly  from  the  state  of  public  hostili- 
ties, and  that  the  effects  which  the  voluntary  law  of  nations 
attributes  to  solemn  war  date,  with  respect  to  belligerent 
rights,  from  the  commencement  of  such  hostilities,  and,  with 
respect  to  neutral  duties,  from  an  official  announcement,  or 
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a  positive  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  war.  {BeUo^ 
Derecho  Internacional^  pt  2,  cap.  1,  §  4 ;  Hefftetj  Droit  Interna^ 
tionaly  §§  119-121 ;  Riquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  InUj  lib,  1,  tit,  1, 
cap.  9 ;  HautefeuiUe^  Des  Nations  NeutreSy  tit.  8,  ch.  1 ;  Whea- 
Um^  Elem.  Int.  LaWj  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  8;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am. 
Law,  vol.  1,  p.  65;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §§  51,  et 
seq. ;  WUdman,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  5-8 ;  Manning,  Law 
of  Nations,  p.  120;  Moser,  Versuch,  etc.,  b.  18,  cap.  2,  §  4; 
De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  3,  §  4 ;  T?ie  JEUza  Ann, 
1  Dod.  Hep.,  p.  247.) 

§  5.  Declarations  of  war  may  be  either  absolute  or  condi* 
tumal.  Hostilities  result  at  once  from  the  former,  and  the 
two  nations  are  regarded  as  belligerents  from  the  date  of  the 
declaration.  Bat  the  demand  of  the  one  power  upon  the 
other  may  be  accompanied  by  a  notification  that  hostilities 
will  be  commenced  unless  satisfaction  upon  some  matter 
specified  be  obtained  immediately,  or  within  a  certain  lim- 
ited time.  In  this  case  the  war  dates  from  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  very  difficult, 
in  such  cases,  to  fix  the  exact  point  where  belligerent  rights 
begin,  and  when  the  duties  of  neutrals,  and  the  obligations 
of  subjects,  incident  to  the  new  relations  of  the  two  states, 
have  commenced.  The  rule  given  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph applies  also  to  cases  of  conditional  declaration.  {Gh^o- 
tius,  de  Jut.  Bel  ac  Pac,  lib.  3,  cap.  3,  §  7 ;  Vattel,  Droit  des 
Gefis,  lib.  3,  ch.  4,  §  53;  Emerigon,  Traiti  des  Assurances,  ch. 
12.  sec.  25,  §  4 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Iniemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  1,  §  4 ; 
The  Success,  1  Dod.  Pep.,  p.  133 ;  Ortolan,  DiplomaOe  de  la 
Mtr,  tome  2,  liv.  3,  ch.  1 ;  Heffier,  Droit  International,  §§  120, 
121 ;  De  Felice,  Droit  de  la  Nat,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  23.) 

§  6.  If  the  enemy,  says  Vattel,  on  either  declaration  ofiers 
equitable  conditions  of  peace,  the  war  is  to  be  suspended, 
for  whenever  justice  is  done  all  right  of  employing  force  is 
superseded.  To  these  ofiers,  however,  are  to  be  added  good 
and  sufficient  securities,  for  we  are  under  no  obligations  to 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  amused  by  empty  proposals.  More- 
over, we  have  a  right  to  demand  security,  not  only  for  the 
principal  objects  for  which  hostilities  were  declared,  but  also 
for  the  expenses  incurred  in  making  preparations  for  the 
war.     The  nature  of  this  security  will  depend  upon  the  pecu- 
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liar  ciFcnmsiances  of  fhe  case,  or  the  cdnfidehce  we  are  wil- 
ling fo  repose  in  the  word  of  the  eiielmy.  If  the  wur  was 
declared  for  the  recovery  of  territoiy  unjustly  withheld  from 
us,  its  immediate  surrender  would  satisfy  the  main  object  of 
the  declaration,  ( Vdttely  Droit  des  OenSy  liv.  8,  ch.  4,  §  84 ; 
Ortolany  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  liv.  3,  ch.  1 ;  SigudnU^ 
Derecho  Pub,  Int.^  lib.  i,  tit.  1,  cap.  9.) 

§  7.  Although  Yattel  strenuously  insists  upon  the  ancient 
rule,  that  the  declaration  of  war  must,  in  general,  be  comma- 
nicated  to  the  state  against  which  it  is  made,  he  makes  the 
case  of  a  war  strictly  defensive  an  exception.  He  who  is 
attacked,  he  says,  and  wages  only  a  defensive  War,  need  not 
make  a  formal  declaration,  £is  the  state  of  war  is  sufficiently 
determined  by  the  declaration  or  conduct  of  the  enemy. 
Kevertheless,  the  nation  which  is  attacked  seldom  oinita  t6 
niake  such  declaration,  either  from  a  sense  of  its  own  dig- 
nity,  or  for  the  information  of  its  own  subjects  and  of  neu- 
tral states.  It.  has  already  been  shown  that  modern  usage 
does  not  absolutely  require  a  formal  declaration  in  any  case, 
ex  dehito  jiisiitiae  inter  gentes^  although  some  jpublic  act,  recog- 
nizing the  existence  of  the  war,  may  be  required  by  public  or 
municipal  law,  in  order  to  determine  the  duties  and  relations 
of  the  subjects  of  the  belligerents.  Such  recognition  seems 
as  necessaiy  in  a  defensive  as  in  an  ofPensive  war.  Thus, 
when  Sweden,  in  1812,  had  declared  war  against  Oreat 
Eiritain,  and  the  British  government  had  neither  issued  a 
<iouhter-declaration  nor  caused  any  official  declaration  to  be 
made  to  its  own  subjects,  Sir  William  Scott  said  it  might  be 
k  question  of  nicety  to  determine  how  far  the  Swedish  pro- 
clamation "would  affect  the  rights  of  British  subjects  to  cany 
ot,  thfeir  accustomed  intercourse  with  the  ports  of  Sweden." 
( Vattdy  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  4,  §  67 ;  Kentj  Com.  an  Am. 
LaWj  vbt  1,  p.  65 ;  The  Success,  1  Dod.  JRep.y  p.  188 ;  PhUH^ 
Morej  on  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  68 ;  Garden,  De  Diplojfuztie,  liv.  8, 
§  6 ;  WUdman,  InL  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  5-8 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Int&- 
naUohal,  §  120 ;  Belld,  Derecho,  Intemaciondl,  pt.  2,  cap.  1^  §  4 ; 
Hiquelmey  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit  Ij  cap.  9 ;  De  Cussy, 
Droit  MoTiime,  lib.  1,  tit  8,  §  4.) 

§8.  A  war  duly  declared,  or  officially  recognised,  ia  not 
merely  a  contest  between  the  governments  of  the  hostile 
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states  in  their  politicf4  character  or  cfipacity ;  on  the  con- 
trary, its  first  effect  is  to  place  every  individual  of  the  pnp 
state  in  legal  hostility  to  every  individual  of  which  the  other 
is  composed,  an^  these  individuals  retain  the  legal  character 
of  enemies,  in  whatever  country  they  may  be  found.  In  the 
next  place,  all  the  property  of  the  one  state,  and  of  each  of  its 
citizens,  is  deemed  hostile  with  respect  to  the  opposing 
belligerent  Very  important  consequences,  as  to  the  rights 
of  persons  and  property,  are  deducible  from  these  principles. 
We  here  allude  only  to  the  general  doctrine  of  the  eflfects  of 
a  declaration  of  war ;  the  limitations  and  modifications  of 
this  doctrine,  by  us^ge  and  constitutional  law^  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  another  place.  ( Wheaton^  Elm.  Int.  Law^  pt.  4, 
ch.  1,  §  13 ;  VatUl,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  6,  §  70  j  The 
Hoop,  1  Bob.  Bep.j  p.  198 ;  Manning^  Law  of  Nations,  p.  122 ; 
Keniy  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  65 ;  PhUUmore,  On  InL 
Law,  vol.  3,  §  67;  Bynkershoek,  QuaesL  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1, 
cap.  8 ;  WUdman,  InL  Law^  vol.  2,  pp.  8-10 ;  HeffUr,  Droit 
Intemaivmal,  §  122 ;  Bwhmaqyi,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens^ 
tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  4.) 

§  9.  One  of  the  immediate  and  important  consequences  of 
this  principle,  which  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  the  lUHges 
of  modern  warfi^re,  ^nd  by  the  decisions  of  the  judicial  tribn- 
nals  of  Eprope  and  the  United  States,  is,  that  a  declaraidon, 
or  recognition  of  war,  effects  an  absolute  intenroption  and 
interdiction  of  all  commercial  intercoui^e  and  daaU^gB 
betw(sei^  the  subjects  of  the  two  countries.  The  idea,  9flJB 
K^nt,  that  any  commercial  intercourse,  or  pacific  dealing,  csa 
lawfuUy  subsist  between  the  people  of  the  powers  at  W9f9 
except  under  the  dear  and  express  sanction  of  the  goypn- 
xnent,  and  without  a  special  license,  is  latterly  i^cpn/Eiistent 
-with  the  duties  growing  out  of  a  state  of  war.  It  i^  a  well 
settled  doctrine,  in  the  Eaglish  courts,  ^nd  witl^  t^e  English 
Jiuists,  tbat  there  canno^  exist,  at  the  .i^ame  tin^e,  a  war  of 
arms  and  a  peace  of  commerce.  The  war  puts  a^  en4  at  once 
to  all  dealings  ^nd  all  copimunieatiions  ^tn  each  pthejr.  This 
is  equally  the  doctrin.e  of  all  the  ja^uthoritajtive  wrjotjjsjrs  on  tji^p  l^ipr 
of  nations,  and  of  the  maritiii(ieprdii^ance8,9f  ^jl]tjhe  g;[^at  pow- 
ers of  Europe.  It  ^9^  fr/^quently  so  deci(^  ^)y  ;thp  qongrcif^s 
of  the  Ui^te4  St^|;e%  4^u^g  the  revpjntipnm7  v^^j  W<?>  MSB^ 
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by  the  supreme  court  of  the  TJnied  States  duriDg  the  war  of 
1812.     This  doctrine  renders  null  and  void  all  contracts  with 
the  enemy  during  the  war ;  it  makes  illegal  the  insurance  of 
enemy's  property,  prohibits  the  drawingof  bills  of  exchange, 
by  an  alien  enemy  on  a  subject  of  the  adverse  government, 
the  purchase  of  bills  on  the  enemy's  country,  or  the  remission 
and  deposit  of  funds  there,  and  the  remission  of  money  or 
bills  to  subjects  of  the  enemy.    All  endeavors  at  trade  with 
the  enemy,  by  the  intervention  of  third  persons,  or  by  part- 
nerships, are  equally  forbidden,  and  no  artifice  can  legalize 
any  trade,  communication,  or  contract  of  whatsoever  charac- 
ter, without  the  express  permission  of  the  government.    The 
subjects  of  the  belligerent  states  cannot  commence  or  carry 
on  any  correspondence  or  business  together,  and  all  commer- 
cial partnerships,  existing  between  the  subjects  of  the  two  par- 
ties prior  to  the  war,  are  dissolved  by  the  mere  force  and  act 
of  the  war  itself;  though  other  contracts,  existing  prior  to 
the  war,  are  not  extinguished,  but  the  remedy  is  only  sus- 
pended, and  this  from  the  inability  of  an  alien  enemy  to  sue, 
or  to  sustain,  in  the  language  of  the  civilians,  a  persona  standi 
in  j^idicio.     {Kent,   Com.  on  Am,  Law^  vol.  1,  pp.  66,  68; 
Wkeaton.  On  Captures^  pp.  220-223  ;  PhilUmore^  On  Int.  Law, 
vol.  3,  §  70;  Bynkershoeky  Quaest  Jur.  Pub.^  lib.  1,  cap.  8; 
Wheaion^  JElem.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §§  18,  16 ;  The  Indian 
Chiefs  8  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  22 ;   ThePieier,  4  Bob.,  Bep.  p.  49;  The 
Franklin^  6  Bob.  Bep.j  p.  127 ;  The  Joseph^  8  Oranch.  Bep.^  pp. 
461,  466 ;  Chittyy  Law  of  Nations^  pp.  2,  3 ;  Manning^  Laxo  of 
Nations  J  pp.  122,  128 ;  WUdman^  Int.  LaWj  vol.  2,  pp.  8-10 ; 
HeffteVj  Droit  International,  §§  122,  128 ;    The  Hoop,  1  Bob. 
Bep.y  p.  196 ;  The  Bapid,  8  Oranch.  Bep.,  p.  166.) 

§10.  "This  strict  rule,"  says  Kent,  "has  been  carried  so 
fer  in  the  British  admiralty,  as  to  prohibit  a  remittance  of 
supplies  even  to  a  British  colony  during  its  temporary  sub- 
jection to  the  enemy,  and  when  the  colony  was  under  the 
liecessity  of  supplies,  and  was  only  partially  and  imperfectly 
supplied  by  the  enemy.  The  same  interdiction  of  trade 
applies  to  ships  of  truce,  or  cartel  ships,  which  are  a  species 
of  neutral  navigation,  intended  for  the  recovery  of  the  liberty 
of  prisoners  of  war.  Such  a  special  and  limited  intercourse 
is  dictated  by  policy  and  humanity,  and  it  is  indispensible 
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that  it  be  condacted  with  the  most  exact  and  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  the  original  purpose,  as  being  the  only  condition 
upon  which  the  intercourse  can  be  tolerated.    All  trade, 
therefore,  by  means  of  such  vessels,  is  unlawful,  without  the 
express  consent  of  both  the  governments  concerned."    A 
case  occurred  during  the  war  of  1812,  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  and  was  decided  by  the  American 
courts,  showing  the  rigor  of  this  rule  of  non-intercourse.    A 
citizen  of  the  United  States  had  purchased  a  quantity  of 
goods  within  British  territory,  a  long  time  previous  to  the 
declaration  of  hostilities,  and  had  deposited  them  on  an 
island  near  the  frontier ;  upon  the  declaration  of  war,  his 
agents  hired  a  vessel  to  proceed  to  the  place  oi  deposite  and 
bring  away  the  goods ;  but,  on  her  return,  she  was  captured, 
and,  with  her  cargo,  condemned  as  a  prize  of  war.    ( ChiUyy 
Law  of  Nations,  pp.  6,  7 ;  KmU  Com.  on  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p* 
66 ;  Wheaiony  Elem.  InU  Law,  pt  4,  ch.  1,  §  13 ;   The  Bapiiy 
8  Oranch.  JJcp.,  p.  166 ;  Potts  v.  -Befl,  8  Term  Rep.,  p.  548 ; 
The  Venus,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  366 ;   2he  Carolina,  6  Roh.  Rep., 
p.  836 ;  The  Bella  Ghdditta,  cited,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  147.) 

§  11.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  strict  and  rigorous  rule 
of  international  jurisprudence,  are  *^  contracts  of  necessity, 
founded  on  a  state  of  war,  and  engendered  by  its  violence/' 
All  ransom  bills  come  under  this  exception,  as,  also,  bills  of 
exchange  drawn  by  a  prisoner  in  the  enemy's  countiy  for 
his  own  subsistence.  In  the  case  of  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn 
upon  England,  by  a  British  prisoner  in  France,  for  his  own 
subsistence,  and  endorsed  to  an  alien  enemy,  the  latter 
was  allowed  to  enforce  it  on  the  return  of  peace.  {Keni,  Com. 
on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  68 ;  Wheaton,  JElem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4, 
ch.  1,  §  16 ;  Bynkershoek,  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.^  lib.  1,  cap.  21 ; 
Aniaine  v.  Morehead,  6  Taunton  Rep.,  p.  237.) 

§  12.  "It  is  equally  illegal,"  says  Kent,  "for  an  ally  of 
one  of  the  belligerents,  and  who  carries  on  the  war  con- 
jointly, to  have  any  commerce  with  the  enemy.  A  single 
belligerent  may  grant  licenses  to  trade  with  the  enemy,  and 
dilate  and  weaken  his  own  rights  at  pleasure,  but  it  is  other- 
wise when  allied  nations  are  pursuing  a  common  cause.  The 
community  of  interests,  and  object,  and  action,  creates  a 
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mutaal  daly  not  to  prejndiee  that  joint  interest;  and  it  ii  a 
declared  principle  of  the  law  of  uationsy  founded  on  very 
clear  and  just  grounds,  that  one  of  the  belligerents  may  aeiee 
and  inflict  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  on  the  properly  of  a  sub- 
ject of  a  co-ally  engaged  in  a  trade  with  a  common  enemy, 
and  tiiereby  affording  him  aid  and  comfort,  whilst  the  other 
ally  was  carrying  on  a  eev^ere  and  vigorous  warfiEu^,  It 
would  be  contrary  to  the  implied  contract  in  every  such  war* 
like  confederacy,  that  neither  of  the  belligerents,  without  the 
other's  eonsen'^  shall  do  anything  to  defeat  the  common 
object"  Wheaton  says  that  no  subject  of  an  ally  can  trade 
with  the  common  enemy  in  a  conjoint  war,  without  being 
liable  to  the  forfeiture,  in  the  prize  courts  of  an  ally,  of  his 
property  engaged  in  such  trade.  And  that,  as  the  rule  with 
respect  to  the  subjects  of  the  belligerent  state  can  be  relaxed 
only  by  the  permission  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state? 
so  the  rulo,  with  respect  to  the  subjects  of  allies,  can  be  relaxed 
only  by  the  permission  of  the  allied  nations,  according  to 
their  mutual  agreement.  {Kenij  Com.  on  Am.  LaWj  vol.  1, 
p.  69 ;  WfieaiOTiy  JSlem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  14 ;  jThe  Nqh 
tunua,  6  Bob.  Eep.,  p.  403 ;  2  he  NoyadCy  4  Rob.  Itep.,  p.  251 ; 
PhUlimore^  On  Int.  LaWj  vol.  3,  §§  67,  73 ;  Bynkershoekj  QuaeaL 
Jur,  Pub.^  lib.  1,  cap.  15 ;  Chiiti/j  Law  of  NaiionSy  pp.  11, 12 ; 
Sefficr^  Droit  Mermiional,  §§  120-123.) 

§  18.  One  of  the  immedia.te  consequences  of  the  position  in 
which  &e  citizens  and  subjects  of  belligerent  states  are 
placed  by  the  declaration  of  war,  is,  that  all  the  sabjects  of 
one  of  the  hostile  powers,  within  the  territory  of  the  other, 
are  liable  to  be  seized  and  retained  as  prisoners  of  war.  But 
tiiis  extreme  right,  founded  on  the  positive  law  of  nations, 
has  been  Btripped  of  much  of  its  rigor  in  modem  warfare,  by 
the  milder  rules  resulting  from  the  usage  of  nations,  the  stipu- 
lations of  treaties,  and  the  municipal  laws  and  ordinances  of 
partiealar  states.  These  affect,  more  or  less,  the  exercise  of 
this  extreme  right  of  war ;  but  the  rig?U  itself  still  remains, 
sand  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  enforced,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  belligerent.  Bynkershoek  mentions  several 
instances  arising  in  the  seventeenth,  and  one  as  early  as  the 
fifteenth  century,  of  stipulations  in  treaties  allowing  foreign 
subjects  a  reasonable  time  to  withdraw  with  their  effects. 
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Sneii  fltqmUtioiiBi  Mys  Kent,  bave  now  beoome  an  establi^Isie^ 

formnla  in  commercial  ^atiea.    Bmerigon  conaiclerp  suQb 

tzeaties  as  an  affirmance  of  common  right,  or  th^  pubUo  law 

of  Europe.    Yattel  aUo  ^aye,  that  the  sovereign  who  declare^ 

war  ^nnot  detain  tho^e  subjeqts  pf  the  enemy  who  are  within 

his  dominions,  at  the  time  of  such  declaration,  and  that  they 

are  to  be  allowed  a  reasonable  time  to  withdraw,  because, 

by  permitting  them  to  enter  hi^  territories,  hfj  tacitly  propi- 

iwd  them  protection,  and  security  for  their  return.    The  cur- 

ropt  of  opinion,  however,  is  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  that  the 

general  right  still  exists  as  a  rule  of  law,  though  its  exercise 

has  h^ea  limited  and  modified  by  usage  and  conventional 

law,  and  by  municipal  ordinances  and  regulations.    {Kent^ 

Cbm.  m,Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  j56;  OrQtiua^  De  Jur*  Bel.  ac  Pac.j 

lib.  8,  cap.  9,  §  4 ;  VatUl,  Droit  dea  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  4,  §  63 ; 

MMy^  Jje  Droit  PuNie^  Oeuvr^^  tome  4,  p.  834;  Phillimore^  Qri 

M,  Latp,  vol,  3,  §  76 ;  Wildman^  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  12 ;  Bur- 

tmaqui^  Droit  de  la  ^at  et  ie^  QenSy  tome  6,  pt.  4,  ch.  p ; 

EmerigcUj  TraiU  des  AsswameSy  ch.  12,  sec.  35 ;  Azuni,  Droit 

Maritime,  pt.  2,  ch.  4,  art,  2,  §  7 ;   Bynkershoek,  QuaesL  Jur. 

Ptti.,  cap.  2,  §  7 ;   Manning^  Low  of  Natims,  pp.  124,  125 ; 

De  Felice,  Droit  de  la  NaU,  etc,  tome  2^  lee.  28 ;  Belb,  Derecho 

Jhtemacianal,  pt.  2,  cap.  2,  §2;  Sefter,  Droit  International, 

{§  122,  126 ;  Riquehne,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit  1,  cap. 

10;  De  Cassy,  Droit  MariHim^  liv.  %,  ch.  6.) 

§  14.  In  England  it  was  provided  by  Tnagna  charta,  that  upon 
the  breaking  out  of  war,  foreign  merchants  found  in  England, 
and  belonging  to  the  country  of  the  enemy,  should  be 
attached,   '^without  harm  to  body  or  goods,"  until  it  be 
known  how  English  merchants  were  treated  by  the  enemy. 
By  the  statute  of  27  Edward  m.,  17,  foreigners  were  to 
have  convenient  warning  of  forty  days,  by  proclamation, 
to  depart  the  realm  with  their  goods.    The  act  of  congress 
of  July  6tfa,  1796,  authorized   the  President,  in  case  of 
war,  to  direct  the  conduct  to  be  observed  toward  subjects 
of  the  hostile  nation,  being  aliens  and  within  the  United 
fitatee^   and  in  ii^at  case,  and  upon  what  security  their 
residence  should  be  permitted;  Mid  it  declared,  in  refer- 
ence  to   those  who  were  to  depart,  that  they  should  be 
allowed  sacb  reasonable  time  as  might  be  consistent  with 
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oh.  6,  §§  76,  77;  J>^  Felice,  DroU  de  Ja  Nature  ?*?-f  tome  % 
lee,  26 ;  BeUoy  Dfrtcko  Internamonal,  pt  2,  ci^p.  2,  §  2 ;  ffeffier, 
ProU  International^  jS  126 ;  De  Cussyj  Droit  MwnJtime,  liv.  1, 
tit  8,  §  6.) 

§  16.  On  the  declaration  of  a  war  between  tbe  Ottoman 
Porte  and  Russia,  in  October,  1858,  a  notice  was  isBued  by 
the  latter  government  to  the  efiect  that,  as  the  Porte  had  not 
imposed  an  embargo  on  Russian  vessels  in  its  ports,  etc.,  the 
Russian  government,  on  its  part,  grants  liberty  to  Turkish 
vessels  in  its  ports  to  return  to  their  destination  till  the  10th 
(22d)  of  November,    After  the  declaration  of  hostilities  by 
France  and  England   against  Russia,  similar  declarations 
were  made  by  these  powers.    That  of  France,  dated  March 
27th,  1854,  declares:  "Article  one.  Bix  weeks  from  the  pre- 
sent date  are  granted  to  Russian  ships  of  commerce  to  quit 
the  ports  of  France.     Those  Russian  ships  which  are  not 
actually  in  our  ports,  or  which  may  have  left  the  ports  of 
Russia  previously  to  the  declaration  of  war,  may  enter  into 
French  ports,  and  remain  there  for  the  completion  of  their 
cargoes,  until  the  9th  of  May,  inclusive.'^    The  declaration 
of  England,  to  the  same  effect,  was  dated  March  29th,  1854. 
Still  further  indulgences  were  afterward  declared  to  Russiui 
vessels,  which  had  sailed  prior  to  May  15th,  1854,  for  English 
and  French  ports.    Russia  allowed  English  and  French  ves- 
sels six  weeks  from  the  25th  of  April,  1854,  to  take  on  board 
their  cargoes  and  sail  from  Russian  ports  in  the  Black  sea, 
the  sea  of  Azoff,  and  the  Baltic,  and  six  weeks  from  the  opening 
of  navigation,  to  leave  the  ports  of  the  White  sea.  ( Wheatonj 
EUm.  Int.  LaWj  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  12,  note  by  Lawrence ;  Paris 
Moniteur^  March  28th,  1854;  London  Gazette^  18th  April,  1854; 
Cong.  Doc.j  38  Cong.,  H.  B.  No.  108,  p.  5;   Carculaire  du 
Wnistre  dela  Marine^  Annuaire^  etc.,  1853-4,  app.  5,  pp.  913, 926, 
928 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  appen.;  Pisioye 
et  Duverdy,  et  Traiti  des  Prises,  tome  2,  appen.;  De  Cussy, 
Droit  Maritime  liv.  2,  ch.  28.) 

§  17.  Debts  oontr^ted  before  the  declar^tioi;i  of  v^ar,  and 
oynng  by  one  belligerent,  or  its  allies^  to  ike  enqmy,  i^Jte  neces- 
sarily merged  in  the  war,  and  mu9t  »bide  the  i/ssue  of  the 
contest,  or  rather  tjie  stipulations  of  t^e  treiMiy  of  peace  by 
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^Mch  It  is  tertiiinated.  Form^tly  debts  toMraeted  in  timo 
of  peace,  and  owing  by  the  bdli^er^tit  ^itMe^  or  its  stibjeota^ 
to  the  subjects  bf  the  enemy,  wef^  also  t^egarded  as  annulled 
ot  confiscated  by  the  dedaratioii  of  wan  This  ddCtHne  id 
fhlly  recognized  in  the  writings  of  Cicero,  Qrotins,  Ptiflfen- 
dorff,  Bynketshoek,  and  others.  But,  according  to  Yattel^ 
the  rigor  of  this  rule  was  afterwards  relaxed,  and  the  opposite 
custom  grew  up  in  its  place,  which  has  how  become  b6  gene- 
ril  throughout  Europe,  that  the  sovereign  Who  should 
enforce  the  formei'  rule,  would  be  regained  as  Viblatlng  good 
&ilih ;  fot  strangers  trusted  his  government  or  subjects  only 
from  the  firm  persuasion  that  the  modem  custom  would  be 
observed.  Emerigon  ahd  Martens  advobate  the  same  doctrine; 
The  question  is  alsb  tziost  ably  discussed  by  Hamilton  in  the 
nambei^  of  Camillus,  published  in  1795. 

The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  has  decided  that 
the  right,  strieti  jure,  still  exists  as  a  settled  and  undoubted 
right  of  war  recognized  by  the  law  of  nations,  although  it 
was^  at  the  same  time,  admitted  to  be  the  universal  practice 
at  present  to  forbear  to  seize  and  confiscate  debts  and  credits, 
as  also  to  seize  and  confiscate  enemy's  tangible  property 
found  in  the  country  at  the  opening  of  the  war.    The  court 
would  not  coilfiseate  without  an  act  of  the  legislative  power 
declaring  its  will  that  such  property  should  be  condemn edw 
Mr.  Justice  Story  dissented  in  a  most  able  and  learned  opin- 
ion.   Mr.  Phillimore  makes  a  distinction  between  debts  due 
from  the  state,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  to  individuals, — 
money  invested  in  the  public  funds  and  the  like, — and  pri- 
vate debts  of  individuals  of  the  one  state  to  individuals  of 
the  other.    While  admitting  that  private  debts  may  be  con- 
fiscated, strieti  jurCf  although  modem  custom  is  opposed  to 
the  exercise  of  that  right,  he  says  that  the  opinion  of  Yattel, 
Emerigon  and  Martens,  against  the  lawfulness  of  confiscating 
those  due  from  the  state  to  enemy's  subjects,  ^^  now  may  hap- 
pily be  said  to  have  no  gainsayers."    Wildman  says :  "  It 
will  not  be  easy  to  find  an  instance  where  a  prince  has 
thought  fit  to  make  reprisals  upon  a  debt  due  from  himself 
to  private  men ;  there  is  a  confidence  that  this  will  not  be 
doae.    A  private  man  lends  money  to  a  prinee  upon  the  faiUi 
of  axk  engikg^Daent  of  honor,  because  he  cannot  be  compelled. 
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like  other  men,  in  an  adverse  way  in  a  court  of  justice.    So 
scrupulously  did  England,  France  and  Spain  adhere  to  this 
public  faith,  that  during  war  they  suffered  no  inquiry  to  be 
made  whether  any  part  of  the  public  debts  was  due  to  sub- 
jects of  the  enemy,  though  it  is  certain  many  English  had 
money  in  the  French  funds,  and  many  French  had  money  iu 
ours/'    With  respect  to  the  confiscation  of  private  debts,  the 
same  author  considers  that  the  rigid  rule  of  Grotius  and  Byn- 
kershoek  has  been  more  or  less  mitigated  by  the  wise  and 
humane  practice  of  modem,  times,     "  By  the  34  Gex^rgt  3,  c. 
79,"  he  says,  "the  transmission  of  money  due  to  the  enemy 
was  prevented ;  the  money  itself  was  called  in,  secured,  and 
kept  for  those  to  whom  it  was  due,  until  the  return  of  peace 
should  enable  them  to  receive  it."  ( WildmaUy  Int.  Law,  vol.  2, 
pp.  10, 11 ;  KenU  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  62 ;   MVheaim, 
Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  12 ;    Gkero,  de  Off.,  lib.  3,  cap. 
26 ;  Grotius  J  de  Jur.  Bd.  ac  Pac,  lib.  1,  cap.  1,  §  6  ;  lib.  3, 
cap.  7,  §§  3,  4 ;  Puffendorff,  de  Jur.  Nat.  et  Gent.,  lib.  8,  caps. 
6,  19,  20,  28 ;  Bynkershoek,  Quaeat.  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  7 ; 
Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  6,  §  77 ;  HamiUoti,  The  Fed^ 
eralist,  CamiUus,  Nos.  18  to  23 ;  Brown  v.  The  United  States,  8 
Oranch.  Rep.,  p.  110 ;  PhilUmore,  on  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  87-89 ; 
Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  129-131 ;  Riguelme,  Dereeho 
Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  9.) 

§  18.  After  a  full  exanination  of  the  authorities  and  deci- 
sions on  this  question,  Chancellor  Kent  says :  "  We  may, 
therefore,  law  it  down  as  a  principle  of  public  law,  so  far  as 
the  same  is  understood  and  declared  by  the  highest  judicial 
authorities  in  this  country,  that  it  rests  in  the  discretion  of  the 
legislature  of  the  union,  by  a  special  law  for  that  purpose,  to 
confiscate  debts  contracted  by  our  citizens,  and  due  to  the 
enemy ;  but,  as  it  is  asserted  by  the  same  authority,  this  right 
is  contrary  to  universal  practice,  and  it  may,  therefore,  well 
be  considered  as  a  naked  and  impolitic  right,  condemned  by 
the  enlightened  conscience  of  modern  times."  On  this  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Wheaton  remarks  •  "  In  respect  to  debts  due  to  an 
enemy,  previously  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  the 
law  of  Great  Britian  pursues  a  policy  of  a  more  liberal,  or  at 
least,  of  a  wiser  character,  than  in  respect  to  droits  of  admi- 
ralty.   A  maritime  power,  which  has  an  overwhelming  supe- 
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riority,  may  have  an  intereet,  or  may  suppose  it  has  an  inter- 
est, in  asserting  the  right  of  confiscating  enemy's  property, 
seized  before  an  actual  declaration  of  war;  but  a  nation  which, 
by  the  extent  of  its  capital,  must  generally  be  the  creditor  of 
every  other  commercial  country,  can  certainly  have  no  inter* 
est  in  confiscating  debts  due  to  an  enemy,  since  that  enemy 
might,  in  almost  every  instance,  retaliate  with  much  more 
injurious  efiect.    Hence,  though  the  prerogative  of  confisca- 
ting such  debts,  and  compelling  their  payment  to  the  crown, 
still  theoretically  exists,  it  is  seldom  or  ever  practically 
exerted.    The  right  of  the  original  creditor  to  sue  for  the 
recoveiy  of  the  debt,  is  not  extinguished;  it  is  only  suspended 
daring  the  war,  and  revives  in  full  force  on  the  restoration 
of  peace.     Such,  too,  is  the  law  and  practice  in  the  United 
States.    The  debts  due  by  American  citizens  to  British  sub- 
jects, before  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  not  actually  con- 
fiscated, were  judicially  considered  as  revived,  together  with 
the  right  to  sue  for  their  recovery  on  the  restoration  of  peace 
between  the  two  countries."    By  the  treaty  of  1794,  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  it  was  stipulated  that 
debts  due  from  individuals  of  the  one  nation  to  individuals 
of  the  other,  should  never,  in  any  event  of  war  or  national 
differences,  be  sequestrated  or  confiscated.    {Kentj  Com.  on 
Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  66 :   Whmion,  JElem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch. 
1,  §  12 ;  Martens  J  Nouveau  Becueily  tome  2,  p.  16 ;   Wolf  v. 
Oxholm^  6  Mavle  and  Selioyn*8  Rep.,  p.  92;  Brown  v.  The  United 
States,  8  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  110 ;  The  State  of  Georgia  v.  Brails* 
ford,  e(al.y  3  Dallas  Rep.,  pp.  4, 6 ;  ex  parte  Boussmaker,  13  Veser/ 
Jur.  Rep.,  p.  71;  The  Neiistra  Signorade  las  Dolores,  Edwards 
Sep.,  p.  60  ;  Furtade  v.  Rodger s,  3  Bos.  and  Puller  Rep.,  p.  191 ; 
Ware  v.  Hilton  et  al.,  8  Dallas  Rep.,  pp.  199-286.) 

§19.  While  the  English  text-writers  and  jurists  have  con- 
tended for  the  right  to  seize  and  sequestrate  the  property  of 
an  alien  enemy  found  in  British  territory,  at  the  declaration 
o{  a  war,  ae  a  right  conceded  by  the  law  of  nations,  they 
have  almost  uniformly  denied  the  right  to  confiscate  debts 
dae  to  sucli  enemy,  on  the  ground  that  usage  and  custom 
have  annulled  that  right.  The  distinction  thus  attempted 
to  be  drawn  between  debts  and  other  property  is  not  well 
foanded  in  reason  or  authority,  but  has  resulted,  apparently. 
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from  policy  and  interest.  Mr«  Whoaton  gires  several  exam- 
ples of  the  forced  applicatioD  of  this  doctrine*  ^'  On  the 
comlnencement,"  he  says,  '^of  hostilities  between  France 
and  Great  Britain^  in  1793,  the  former  power  sequestrated 
the  debts  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  her 
enemy,  which  decree  was  retaliated  by  a  countervailing  mea- 
sure on  the  part  of  the  British  government.  By  the  addi- 
tional  articles  to  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  powers, 
concluded  at  Paris  in  Aprils  1814,  the  sequestrations  were 
removed  on  both  sides^  and  commissaries  were  appointed  to 
liquidate  the  claims  of  British  subjects  for  the  value  of  their 
property  unduly  confiscated  by  the  French  authorities,  and 
also  for  the  total  or  partial  loss  of  the  debts  due  to  them, 
or  other  property  unduly  retained  under  sequestration  sab- 
sequent  to  1792.  The  engagement,  thus  extorted  from 
France,  may  be  considered  as  a  severe  application  of  the 
rights  of  conquest  to  a  fallen  enemy,  rather  than  a  mea> 
sure  of  even-handed  justice,  since  it  does  not  appear  that 
French  property,  seized  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  at 
sea,  in  anticipation  of  hostilities,  and  subsequently  con- 
demned as  droits  of  admiralty,  were  restored  to  the  original 
owners  under  this  treaty,  on  the  return  of  peace  between  the 
two  countrtes."  ( WAeaton,  Elem.  InL  Law^  pt  4,  ch.  1,  S 12 ; 
MartenSj  Nouveau  BecueUj  tome  2,  p.  16 ;  De  Oussy^  Droit  Mori- 
tirne^  liv.  2,  ch.  6.) 

§20.  The  same  author  says:  "On  the  rupture  between 
Great  Britain  and  Denmark  in  1807,  the  Danish  ships,  and 
other  property,  which  bed  been  seized  in  the  British  porta, 
and  on  the  high  seas,  before  the  actual  declaration  of  hostili- 
ties, were  condemned  as  droits  of  admiralty  by  the  retro- 
spective operation  of  the  declaration.  The  Danish  govern- 
ment issued  an  ordinance  retaliating  this  seizure,  by  seques- 
trating all  debts  due  from  Danish  to  British  subjects,  and  caus- 
ing them  to  be  paid  into  the  Danish  royal  treasury.  The  Eng- 
lish court  of  king's  bench  determined  that  this  ordinance 
was  not  a  legal  defense  to  a  suit  in  England  for  such  a  debt, 
not  being  conformable  to  the  usage  of  nations ;  the  text-wri- 
ters having  condemned  the  practice,  and  no  instance  having 
occurred  of  the  exercise  of  the  right,  except  the  ordinance 
in  question,  for  upwards  of  a  ©entuiy*    The  soft&dness  of 
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this  judgment  may  well  be  questioned.  It  has  been  justly 
observed,  that  between  debts  contracted  under  the  faith  of 
laws,  and  property  acquired  on  the  faith  of  the  same  laws, 
reason  draws  no  distinction ;  and  the  right  of  the  sovereign 
to  confiscate  debts  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  right  to 
confiscate  other  property  found  within  the  country  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war.  Both  require  some  special  act 
expressing  the  sovereign  will,  and  both  depend,  not  on  any 
inflexible  rule  of  international  law,  but  on  political  conside- 
rations, by  which  the  judgment  of  the  sovereign  may  be 
guided."  In  another  place,  Mr.  Wheaton  said,  in  reference 
to  this  transaction,  "  It  is  difficult  to  show  a  reasonable  dis- 
tinction between  debts  contracted  under  the  public  faith  in 
time  of  peace,  and  property  found  in  the  enemy's  territory 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  or  taken  at  sea  before  the 
declaration  of  hostilities."  The  amount  of  Danish  property 
condemned  by  the  British  government  in  1807,  as  droits  of 
admiralty,  was  computed  at  one  million  two  hundred  and 
sixty-five  thousand  pounds,  while  the  debts  due  to  British 
subjects,  sequestrated  by  Denmark,  amounted  to  only  from 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  ( ^hcaton^  EUm,  Int.  Law^  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  12,  note ; 
Wolf  V.  Oxholm^  6  Maule  and  Selwyn  Rep.y  p.  92 ;  Brown  v. 
United  States^  8  Cranch.  Sep.,  p.  110.) 

§  21.  As  remarked  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  it  is  not,  in 
all  cases,  easy  to  determine  from  what  circumstances,  and  at 
what  period,  war  shall  be  said  to  have  commenced,  so  as  to 
fix  the  character  of  a  public  enemy  on  the  state  with  which 
it  is  waged.    Where  a  public  declaration  or  manifesto  pre- 
cedes hostilities,  the  war  exists  from  the  time  it  is  declared. 
But  such  a  precedent  declaration  is  not,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  necessary  to  legalize  hostilities;   and,  by  modern 
usa^e,  it  is  sometimes  dispensed  with,  and  the  war  com- 
menced without  any  public  notice  or  warning.    Not  only 
reprisals,  but  acts  of  more  positive  aggression,  under  the 
sanction  and  authority  of  the  government,  sometimes  precede 
the   declaration  of  war,  and  are  covered  by  its  retroactive 
effect.     Again,  in  other  cases,  no  declaration  or  manifesto  is 
ever  issued,  or,  if  issued  at  all,  it  merely  recognizes  the  war, 
as  that  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  to  be  an  ezist- 
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ing  feet.    Where  the!  government  itself  has  fixed  no  positive 
time  for  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  either  past  or 
fatnre,  and  where  its  intentions  are  at  all  doubtful,  the  con- 
duct of  individuals  is  entitled  to  a  lenient  and  fevorable  con- 
struction.   A  court  will  not,  in  such  cases,  condemn  property 
as  involved  in  trade  with  the  ^nemy,  unless  fully  satisfied,  not 
only  that  hostilities  existed,  but  that  the  fact  was  so  public 
and  notorious  that  the  knowledge  of  its  existence  was  justly 
to  T^e  imputed  to  the  parties  by  whom  the  acts  of  supposed 
illegality  were  committed  or  authorized.    It  would  be  plainly 
unjust  to  confiscate  property,  or  annul  contracts,  where  rea- 
sonable doubts  exist,  either  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  the  knowledge  of  the  parties.    ( WAeaton,  Elem.  IvL 
LaWy  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  8 ,  Qroiius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.y  lib.  1,  cap. 
8,  §  4 ;  Bynkershoekj  QuaesL  Jur.  Pub.j  lib.  1,  cap.  2 ;  ButheT- 
forih^  Institutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  10 ;   Vatielj  Broil  des  Gens,  liv.  8, 
ch.  4,  §§  61-66 ;  Kluber,  DroU  des  Gens  Mod.,  §§  238,  239 ; 
DueTy  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  692 ;  London  Law  Magazine^ 
vol.  18,  p.  92;  Biquelmej  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  9.) 

§  22.   The  same  leniency  is  certainly  due  to  neutrals  in 
such  cases.    Where  there  has  been  no  official  declaration  of 
war,  and  no  notification  by  manifesto  of  its  actual  existence, 
the  conduct  of  neutrals  is  entitled  to  the  m,08t  favorable  con- 
struction, and  neutral  property  cannot  be  condemned,  for 
violation  of  neutral  duly,  without  proof  that  the  war  de  facto 
was  so  public  and  notorious  that  the  neutral  could  not  have 
been  in  ignorance  of  its  existence.    But  where  such  knowl- 
edge is  actually  brought  home  to  him,  it  seems  to  us  to  place 
him  in  the  same  position,  with  respect  to  the  character  of  his 
acts,  as  if  an  official  declaration  or  manifesto  had  been  issued. 
Hautefeuille,  however,  thinks  the  declaration  or  manifesto 
absolutely  essential  to  bind  neutrals.    Even  in  the  case  of 
defensive  war,  supposed  by  Vattel,  where  the  party  attached 
is  required  to  repel  hostilities,  belligerent  rights  accme  as 
against  the  enemy  only,  but  not  with  respect  to  neatrala. 
So  far  as  they  are  concerned,  such  hostilities  are  to   be 
regarded  precisely  as  if  they  did  not  exist.    But  this  view 
is  not  supported  either  by  reason  or  usage.    {HautefeuUUy 
Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  3,  ch.  1 ;  Bayneval,  De  la  Liberie  des 
Mers,  tomo  2,  pp.  284,  et  seq. ;  Ortolan,  Dip.  dela  Mer^  liv. 
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3,  ch.  1 ;  Vatiely  Droit  des  Gens^  liv.  8,  cfa.  4,  §  51 ;  Martens^ 
NauveUes  Cctuses  CeL,  tome  1,  pp.  56,  et  seq. ;  Hayneval^  Inst 
du  Droit  de  la  Nat,  etc.j  liv.  8,  ch.  3,  §  1.) 

§  23.  A  declaration  of  war  does  not  ipso  facto  extinguish 
treaties  between  the  belligerent  states.  Treaties  of  friend- 
ship and  alliance  are  necessarily  annulled  by  a  war  between 
the  contracting  parties,  except  such  stipulations  as  are  made 
expressly  with  a  view  to  a  rupture,  such  as  limitations  of  the 
general  rights  of  war,  etc.  So  of  treaties  of  commerce  and 
navigation;  they  are  generally  either  suspended  or  entirely 
extinguished  by  a  war  between  the  parties  to  such  treaties. 
All  stipulations,  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  or 
with  respect  to  the  effect  of  hostilities  upon  the  rights  and 
property  of  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  parties,  are  not 
impaired  by  supervening  hostilities,  this  being  the  very  con- 
tingency intended  to  be  provided  for,  but  continue  in  full 
force  until  mutually  agreed  to  be  rescinded.  There  are  many 
stipulations  of  treaties,  which,  although  perpetual  in  their 
character,  are  suspended  by  a  declaration  of  war,  and  can 
only  be  carried  into  effect  on  the  return  of  peace.  But  this 
subject  will  be  further  noticed  in  another  chapter.  ( Vattel^ 
DroU  de  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  10,  §  175 ;  Wheatorij  Elem.  Int.  LaWy 
pt  3,  ch.  2,  §  10 ;  Kenty  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  175.) 

§  24.  Vfe  have  thus  far  mostly  confined  our  remarks  to 

the  effects  of  a  declaration  of  war  upon  belligerent  states  and 

their  subjects  in  their  international  relations.    Its  effects 

upon  the  relations  of  the  citizens  of  a  belligerent  state  with 

their  own  government  belong  to  constitutional  or  municipal 

law,  rather  than  to  general  public  law ;  nevertheless,  as  there 

are  certain  general  principles  which  govern  these  relations 

in  all  countries  and  under  all  governments,  it  may  be  proper 

to  allude  to  them  in  this  place.    For  example,  any  place, 

port»  town,  fortress,  or  section  of  country  occupied  by  the 

enemy,  is,  for  most  purposes,  regarded  in  law  as  hostile  terrL 

ioryj  so  long  as  such  occupation  is  continued.    If  the  place 

so  occupied  were  previously  neutral,  or  a  part  of  our  own 

territory,  it  is  no  longer  regarded  as  such,  for  it  would  be 

abeurd  to  suppose  that  persons  who  are  hostile  themselves, 

or  who  are  under  a  hostile  authority,  are  to  exercise  the 

same  civil  rights  as  neutrals  or  citizens  in  time  of  peace. 

24* 
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The  relations  of  the  government  to  a  place  or  territoiy  bo 
occupied  or  Bituated,  are  of  a  military  character,  and  con- 
seqnently  are  not  regulated  by  the  civil  laws,  which  are  made 
for  the  condition  of  peace.  This  change  of  relation,  or  ra]e 
of  government,  does  not  result  from  anything  in  the  par- 
ticular constitution  or  laws,  but  from  the /ac^  of  the  existence 
of  war  and  the  hostile  occupation  of  the  place.  The  same 
rule  applies  to  a  place,  or  district  of  country,  which  is  invaded 
or  besieged  by  an  enemy ;  the/ac<  of  the  invasion  or  beleaguer- 
ment  is,  in  itself,  a  substitution  of  military  for  civil  authority ; 
the  absence  of  peace  suspends  the  law  of  peace,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  war  substitutes  military  rule.  What  is  called  a  declara- 
tion of  martial  law  in  one's  own  country,  is  the  mere  announce- 
ment of  a  fact;  it  does  not,  and  cannot  create  that  fact 
The  exigencies  which,  in  any  particular  place,  justify  the  taking 
of  human  life  without  the  interposition  of  the  civil  tribunals, 
and  without  the  authority  of  the  civil  law,  may  justify  the 
suspension  of  the  power  of  such  tribunals  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  martial  law.  The  law  of  war,  or  at  least  many  of 
its  rules,  are  merely  the  results  of  a  paramount  necessity. 
On  this  point  we  quote  the  language  of  Attorney-General 
Gushing:  "There  may  undoubtedly  be,  and  have  been, 
emergencies  of  necessity,  capable  of  themselves  to  produce, 
and  tiierefore  to  justify  such  suspension  of  all  law,  and 
involving,  for  the  time,  the  omnipotence  of  military  power. 
But  such  a  necessity  is  not  of  the  range  of  mere  legal  ques- 
tions. When  martial  law  is  proclaimed,  under  circumstances 
of  assumed  necessity,  the  proclamation  must  be  regarded  as 
the  statement  of  an  existing  fact,  rather  than  the  legal  crea- 
tion of  that  fact.  In  a  beleaguered  city,  for  instance,  the 
state  of  seige  lawfully  exists,  because  the  city  is  beleaguered, 
and  the  proclamation  of  martial  law,  in  such  case,  is  bat 
notice  and  authentication  of  a  fact, —  that  civil  authority  has 
been  suspended,  of  itself,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  and 
that,  by  tiie  same  force  of  circumstances,  the  military  has  had 
devolved  upon  it,  without  having  authoritively  assumed,  the 
supreme  control  of  aftairs  in  the  care  of  the  public  safety 
and  conservation.  Such,  it  would  seem,  is  the  true  explana- 
tion of  the  proclamation  of  martial  law  at  New  Orleans  by 
General  Jackson."    The  declaration,  or  exercise  of  martial 
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law  in  a  foreign  country,  by  the  commander  of  an  invading, 
occupying,  or  conquering  army,  is  an  element  of  the  Jiw  belU^ 
and  will  be  more  particularly  treated  of  in  the  chapters  on 
the  rights  of  military  occupation  and  of  complete  conquest! 
( Yiie  Post,  chapters  xxxii  and  xxxiii ;  Oushingy  Opinions  ofj 
V,  8.  AtCys  Gen.j  vol.  8,  pp.  866,  et  seq.;.  Hansard^  Pari.  Deb., 
N.  8.y  vol.  9 ;  third  series,  vol.  115 ;  Gardner^  Institutes  of 
Am.  Int.  Law,  p.  208.) 

§  25.  Martial  law  has  often  been  confounded  with  military 
faw?,  but  the  two  are  very  diflFerent.    Militaiy  law,  with  us, 
consists  of  the  *'  rules  and  articles  of  war,"  and  other  statutary 
provisions  for  the  government  of  military  persons,  to  which 
may  be  added  the  unwritten  or  common  law  of  the  "  usage 
and  custom  of  military  service."    It  exists  equally  in  peace 
and  in  war,  and  is  as  fixed  and  definite  in  its  provisions  as  the 
admiralty,  ecclesiastical,  or  any  other  branch  of  law,  and  is 
equally,  with  them,  a  part  of  the  general  law  of  the  land.  But, 
in  the  words  of  Chancellor  Kent,  "  martial  law  is  quite  a  dis- 
tinct thing."    It  exists  only  in  a  time  of  war,  and  originates 
in  military  necessity.    It  derives  no  authority  from  the  civil 
law,  (using  the  term  in  its  mere  general  sense,)  norassistence 
from  the  civil  tribunals,  for  it  overrules,  suspends  and  replaces 
both.    It  is  from  its  very  nature,  an  arbitrary  power,  and 
'^  extends  to  all  the  inhabitants  (whether  civil  or  military)  of 
the  district  where  it  is  in  force."    It  has  been  used  in  all  coun- 
tries and  by  all  governments,  and  it  is  as  necessary  to  the 
sovereignty  of  a  state  as  the  power  to  declare  and  make  war. 
The  right  to  declare,  apply  and  enforce  martial  law,  is  one  of 
the  sovereign  powers,  and  resides  in  the  governing  authority 
of  the  state,  and  it  depends  upon  the  constitution  of  the  state 
whether  restrictions  and  rules  are  to  be  adopted  for  its  appli- 
cation, or  whether  it  is  to  be  exercised  according  to  the  exigen- 
cies which  call  it  into  existence.  But  even  when  left  unre- 
stricted by  constitutional  or  statutary  law,  like  the  power  of  a 
civil  court  to  punish  contempts,  it  must  be  exercised  with  due 
moderation  and  justice;  and,  as  ^^  paramount  necessity  "  alone 
can  call  it  into  existence,  so  must  its  exercise  be  limited  to 
such  times  and  places  as  this  necessity  may  require;  and, 
moreover,  it  must  be  governed  by  the  rules  of  general  public 
law,  as  applied  to  a  state  of  war.    It,  therefore,  cannot  be 
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de8{)oticall7  or  arbitrarily  exercised,  any  more  tlian  any  other 
belligerent  right  can  be  so  exercised.  {Cuahing^  Opinions  of 
U.  S.  AtCys,  Qe7d.y  vol.  8,  pp.  865,  et  seq. ;  Wolfius.  Jus  Gm- 
titmty  §  868;  GrotiuSy  De  Jut.  Bel.  ac  Pac.y  lib.  2,  cap.  8; 
KlubeVy  Droit  des  Gensy  §255;  O'JBrieny  American  MHHxry 
LaiOy  p.  28.) 

§  26.  The  laws  of  different  countries,  with  respect  to  the 
application  and  exercise  of  this  power,  are  very  different.  In 
the  jurisprudence  of  France,  for  example,  three  conditions 
of  things  are  carefully  defined  and  provided  for :  Ist,  Ih 
state  of  peaccy  where  all  persons  are  governed  by  the  civil  or 
military  authority,  according  to  the  class  to  which  they 
belong,  and  the  law  applicable  to  the  particular  case;  2d, 
The  state  of  war,  where  the  law  and  authority  governing 
depends  upon  the  particular  condition  of  the  place  and 
circumstances  of  the  case,  the  civil  authority  sometimes 
acting  in  concert  with,  and  sometimes  in  subordination  to 
the  military ;  and  8d,  The  state  of  seige,  where  the  civil  law 
is  suspended  for  the  time  being,  or,  at  least,  is  made  subordi- 
nate to  the  military,  and  the  place  is  put  under  martial  law, 
or  under  the  authority  of  the  military  power.  This  may 
result  from  the  presence  of  a  foreign  enemy,  or  by  reason  of 
a  domestic  insurrection,  and  the  rule  applies  to  a  district  of 
country  as  well  as  to  a  fortress  or  city.  A  similar  system  is 
adopted  in  Spain,  and  in  most  of  the  countries  of  conti- 
nental Europe*  ^'The  state  of  seige  of  the  continental 
jurists,"  says  Cushing,  "is  the  proclamation  of  martial  law 
of  England  and  the  United  States,  only  we  are  without 
law  on  the  subject,  while  in  other  countries  it  is  regulated 
by  known  limitations."  The  English  common  law  authori- 
ties, and  commentators,  generally  confound  martial  with  mm- 
tary  law,  and,  consequently,  throw  very  little  light  upon  the 
subject  considered  as  a  domestic  fact,  and,  in  parliamentary 
debates,  it  has  usually  been  discussed  as  a  facty  rather  than 
as  forming  any  part  of  their  system  of  jurisprudence,  l^ever- 
theless,  there  are  numerous  instances  in  which  martial  law 
has  been  declared  and  enforced  in  time  of  rebellion  or  insor* 
rection,  not  only  in  India  and  British  colonial  possessions, 
but  also  in  England  and  Ireland.  It  seems  that  no  act  of 
parliament  is  required  to  precede  such  declaration,  although 
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it  is  nsaally  followed  by  an  act  of  indemnily,  when  fhe 
distarbances  which  called  it  forth  are  at  and  end,  in  order  to 
give  constitutional  existence  to  the  fact  *of  martial  law. 
[Bkekj  Die.  de  V Admin.  FranfaisCy  passim.;  Escrichej  Die.  de 
Leg.  y  Jvrisprudenciaj  passim. ;  dishing j  Opinions  of  27.  S» 
AtCys  Gerd.,  vol.  8,  pp.  866,  et  seq. ;  Hakj  Eist  Chm.  Law^ 
p.  39 ;  Stephen,  Commeniaries,  vol.  2,  p.  602 ;  Hansard,  Pari. 
Deb.,  N.  S.,  vol.  11 ;  third  series,  vol.  115 ;  OroM  v.  Gauldy 
2  H.  Blackstone,  Rep.,  p.  98;  MaekaUme,  Commentaries,  vol. 
1,  p.  186 ;  Bowyer,  Universal  Pub.  Law,  p.  424.) 

§  27.  Martial  law  is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  consti- 
tution or  statutes  of  the  United  States,  nor  is  there  much 
light  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the  constitutions  and  laws 
of  the  several  states  of  the  union,  or  the  decisions  of  our 
courts.    It  is  true  that  the  constitution   recognizes  the  foci 
that  there  may  be  cases  of  rebellion  and  invasion,  but  it  has 
made  no  general  provision  for  the  supposable  or  necessaiy 
incidents  to  such  a  condition  of  affairs.     The  only  clause  hav- 
ing direct  relevancy  to  this  subject,  is  the  declaration  that 
"  Ae  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  sus- 
pended, unless  when,  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  pub- 
lic safety  may  require  it.'*    Now,  the  suspension  of  the  writ 
of  Aaieo^  corpus  is  not,  in  itself,  a  declaration  of  martial  law; 
it  is  simply  an  incident,  although  a  veiy  important  incident 
to  such  declaration.    In  other  words,  the  incident  is  consti- 
tutionally provided  for,  while  the  substance,  or  general  prin- 
ciple, is  merely  recognized,  but  in  no  other  manner  alluded 
U>.    Probably  the  framers  of  that    instrument    saw    the 
difficulty  of  attempting  to  regulate,  by  any  fixed  rules,  that 
which  results  from  paramount  necessity  alone,  and  which, 
from  its  very  nature,  is  scarcely  susceptible  of  minute  regula- 
tion.    Practically,  in  England  and  the  United  States,  the 
essence  of  martial  law,  is  the  suspension  of  the  privilege  of 
the  writ  of  ha1>eas  corpus,  —  that  is,  the  withdrawal  of  a  par- 
ticular person,  or  of  a  particular  place  or  district  of  country 
from  the  authority  of  the  civil  tribunals.    A  mere  declara- 
tion of  martial  law,  no  matter  how  much,  "  in  case  of  rebel- 
lion or  invasion,  the  public  necessity  may  require  it,"  would 
be  utterly  useless  unless  accompanied  by  a  suspension  of  the 
privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus ;  for  if  the  local  civil 
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aathorities  were  permitted,  in  such  a  case,  to  enforce  this 
writ,  they  might,  and  some  probably  would,  render  the  mili- 
tary powerless  to  provide  for  "  the  public  safety."    Hence,  in 
the  United  States,  the  two,  —  martial  law  and  the  suspension 
of  the  writ, — although  differing  as  the  whole  differs  from  a 
part,  have  been  practically  regarded  as  one  and  the  same 
thing.     The  clause  of  the  federal  constitution  which  restricts 
the  suspension  of  this  writ  to  cases  where  "the  public  safety 
may  require  it,"  is  contained  in  the  first  article  of  that  instru- 
ment, and  hence,  it  has  been  inferred  by  some,  that  inasmuch 
as  that  article  relates  principally  to  the  powers  of  congress, 
it  was  intended  that  congress  alone  should  have  power  to 
suspend  this  writ.    But  this  negation  of  power  is  general  in 
its  terms,  and  is  found  in  the  section  of  things  denied,  not 
only  to  congress,  but  to  all  other  branches  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, and  to  all  the  states.     It  is  not  a  delegation  of 
power,  but  a  limitation,  —  a  negative  rather  than  a  positive 
enunciation, —  of  a  power,  the  previous  existence  of  which  is 
recognized ;  and  this  negative  reaches  all  the  functionaries, 
legislative  and  executive,  civil  and  military,  not  only  of  the 
federal  government,   but  also   of  the  state  governments; 
that  is  to  say,  there  can  be  no  valid  suspension  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpuSj  "  unless  when,  in  case  of  rebellion, 
or  invasion,  the  public  welfare  may  require  it."     There  must 
be  two  coexisting  facts,  in  order  to  make  it  valid ;  1st,  The 
fact    of  "rebellion  or  invasion;"   and  2d,   The  fact  that 
"  the  public  safety  requires  it."     It  is  very  evident,  from  their 
nature,  that  both  of  these  facts  may  occur  when  congress  is 
not  in  session,  or,  if  in  session,  may  occur  in  some  remote 
part  of  the  country — say  in  Oregon  or  California — where 
its  action  could  not  reach  till  long  after  the  public  exigencies 
had  passed.    In  such  a  case  how  is  "the  public  safety"  to 
be  provided  for,  if  congress  alone  can  suspend  this  writ? 
Again,  these  two  facts  may  occur  in  a  state  where  there  is  a 
rebellion  against  the  state  government,  but  not  against  any 
authority  of  the  United  States ;  may  not  the  state  govern- 
ment, in  accordance  with  its  own  constitution,  suspend  this 
writ  ?    It  is  so  held.    But,  if  it  be  trae  that  the  federal  con- 
stitution confines  this  power  to  congress  alone,  how  can  it 
be  exercised  by  a  state  ?    And  if  by  a  state,  why  not  by  the 
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execntive  of  the  United  States  ?    "  The  executive  power"  of 
the  government  is  vested  in  the  President,  and  he  is  the  '^  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  states  when  called  into  the 
actual  service  of  the  United  States/'  and  it  is  his  duty  to 
resist  an  ^^nvasion/'  and  to  suppress  an  ^^  insurrection;"  it 
woald,  therefore,  seem  to  properly  devolve  upon  him,  and 
upon  those  acting  under  his  authority  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  objects,  to  enforce  martial  law,  or  to  suspend 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpuSy  '4n  case  the  public  safety  may 
require  it."     K  the  previous  action  of  congress  be  necessary, 
in  each  particular  case,  to  render  such  suspension  valid,  it  is 
evident  that  there  can  scarcely  ever  be  a  valid  suspension  of 
this  writ,  for  " the  public  necessity"  will  almost  always  have 
passed  before  any  legislative  action  can  be  had  in  the  pre- 
mises.   It  would,  therefore,  seem  more  consonant  with  the 
principles  of  legal  interpretation,  and  with  the  nature  of  the 
case,  to  regard  this  clause  in  the  constitution  as  a  limitation 
of  a  general  power  existing  in  the  government^  rather  than  as 
conferring  or  delegating  that  power  to  any  particular  branch 
or  functionary  of  that  government,  and,  consequently,  that 
this  power  does  not  belong  exduswely  to  congress,  but  may 
also  be  exercised  by  the  executive,  subject  always  to  his 
liability  to  impeachment  by  congress. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  commentators  on  the 
constitution  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  power  is 
vested  in  congress  alone ;  but  they  seem  to  have  assumed 
this  construction,  rather  than  to  have  fully  considered  and 
discussed  the  question  in  all  its  bearings.  There  has  not 
been,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  any  authorative  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  on  the  subject,  for  the 
question  ^vas  not  raised  in  ex  parte  Bolman  and  Swartout, 
(4  CroTVch.  -K.,  p.  101 ;)  but  the  inferior  courts  have  generally 
held  that  the  direct  action  of  the  legislative  power  is  neces- 
saiy  in  all  cases  to  authorise  the  suspension,  and  that,  without 
this  esBential  prerequisite,  they  would  enforce  the  writ  in  all 
places,  a^inst  all  persons,  and  under  all  circumstances  what- 
soever. It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  some  of  these 
opinions  have  been  given  in  cases  of  conflict  between  the 
courts  and  the  executive  or  military  authorities,  where  pas- 
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ftions  were  excited,  and  where  the  judges  appeared  more 
anxiotis  to  exercise  their  own  prerogatives  than  to  preserve  and 
sustain  the  government  of  their  country.  Judicial  opiniona, 
given  under  such  circumstances,  are  entitled  to  very  little 
weight.  The  j  udges  who  rendered  these  decisions  seem  to  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that  waVy  resulting  from  rebellion  or  inva- 
sion, is,  from  its  very  nature,  a  substitution  of  military  for 
civil  authority.  That  the  latter  authorities  do  not,  and  can 
not,  perform  their  ordinary  functions,  is  to  be  presumed 
from  the  £Etct  that  war  exists,  for  if  the  courts  could  enforce 
the  laws  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  the  action  of  the 
military  power — there  could  be,  constitutionally  and  legally, 
no  war.  Moreover,  when  a  military  force  is  called  out  to 
repel  an  "invasion,"  or  to  suppress  a  "rebellion,"  it  is  not 
placed  under  the  direction  of  the  judiciary,  but  under  that  of 
the  executive.  Suppose  the  military  force,  legally  and  con- 
stitutionally called  into  service  for  the  purposes  indicated, 
should  find  it  necessaiy,  in  the  course  of  its  military  opera- 
tions, to  occupy  a  fiel(J  or  garden,  or  to  destroy  trees  or 
houses,  belonging  to  some  private  person,  can  a  court,  by 
injunction,  restrain  them  from  committing  such  waste  ?  It 
can  do  so  in  time  of  peace,  and,  if  its  powers  are  to  continue 
in  time  of  war,  the  judiciaiy,  and  not  the  executive,  will 
command  the  army  and  navy.  The  taking  or  destroying  of 
private  property  in  such  cases  is  a  military  act  —  an  act  of 
war,  and  must  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  war;  it  is  not  pro- 
vided for  by  the  laws  of  peace.  In  the  same  way,  a  person 
taken  and  held  by  the  military  forces,  whether  before,  or  in,  or 
after  a  battle,  or  without  any  battle  at  all,  is  virtually  h prisoner 
of  XDOT.  No  matter  what  his  alleged  offense,  whether  he  is  a 
rebel,  a  traitor,  a  spy,  or  an  enemy  in  arms,  he  is  to  be  held  and 
punished  according  to  the  laws  of  war ^  for  these  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  laws  of  peace.  And  for  a  person  so  taken 
and  held  by  the  military  authori^,  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
can  have  no  effect,  because,  in  the  words  of  the  U.  8.  supreme 
court,  "the  ordinary  course  of  justice  would  be  utterly  unlit 
for  such  a  crisis."  But  this  view  has  been  objected  to  on 
the  ground  that  it  allows  too  much  power  to  the  executive. 
This  objection  is  answered  by  the  court  in  the  same  case,  as 
follows:    "It  is  said  that  this  power  in  the  President  ia 
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dangerous  to  liberty,  and  may  be  abused.  All  power  may 
be  abused  if  placed  in  unworthy  hands.  But  it  would  be 
^ffioult,  we  think,  to  point  out  any  other  hands  in  which 
this  power  would  be  more  safe,  and  at  the  same  time  equally 
effectual.*'  {LtUher  v.  Borden^  7  Howard  Bep.j  p.  1;  Martin 
v.  Moitj  12  Wheaton  Bep.y  p.  19 ;  Story,  Com.  on  the  Constitu- 
tmy  §  1S42 ;  Tucker's  BlacksUme,  vol.  1,  p.  292 ;  Johnson  v. 
Duncan^  ct  al.^  3  Martin  Bep.y  0.  S.,  p.  680.) 

§28.  Congess  has  never  acted  under  this  clause  of  the  con- 
stitution,  either  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus j  to 
authorize  the  suspension,   or  to  approve  or  condemn   the 
conduct  of  those  who  have  suspended  it.     There,  however, 
have  been  a  number  of  occasions  on  which  it  has  been  sus- 
pended by  the  executive  and  military  authorities  of  the 
United  States.      During  the  administration   of  President 
Washington,  in  the  Pennsylvania  "Whisky  Insurrection"  of 
1T94  and  1795,  the  military  authorities  engaged  in  suppress- 
ing it  disregarded  the  writs  which  were  issued  by  the  courts 
for  the  release  of  the  prisoners  who  had  been  captured  as 
insurgents.    General  Wilkinson,  under  the  authority  of  Presi- 
dent Jefferson,  during  the  Burr  conspiracy  of  1806,  suspended 
the  privilege  of  this  writ,  as  against  the  superior  court  of 
New  Orleans.    General  Jackson  assumed  the  right  to  refuse 
obedience  to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  first  in  New  Orleans, 
in  1814,  as  against  the  authority  of  Judge  Hall,  when  the 
British  army  was  approaching  that  city  ;  and  afterward  in 
Florida,  as  against  the  authority  of  Judge  Fromentin.    The 
case  of  General  Wilkinson  was  brought  directly  to  the  notice 
of  Congress,  but  as  that  body  refused  either  to  approve  or 
to  disapprove  his  conduct,  it  has  been  claimed  that  this  non- 
action of  the  national  legislature  was  a  tacit  acquiescence  \u 
tbe  power  of  the  President  to  authorize  the  suspension  of  thia 
writ,  « when  in  case  of  rebellion,  or  invasion,  the  puhlic 
necessitymay  require  it."  [Parian,  Life  of  Jackson;  Hamilton^ 
Bisi.  of  the  Bepublk,  vol.  6  ;    Wilkinson,  Memoirs  ;    Cashing^ 
^mm  of  U.  S.  AWy.  Gm'l,  vol.  8,  p.  874.) 

§29.  But  suppose  it  should  be  definitively  decided  tV^^^ 
^iigress  alone  is  empowered  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  t\i\a 
^t,and  cases  of  "  rebellion  or  invasion"  should  occur,  ^WYx^^e 
^  imperious  overruling  public  necessity  required,  fix>m  tbe 
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President,  or  those  under  bis  authority,  an  exercise  of  this 
power,  must  he  disregard  ^'  the  public  safety,"  and  permit  a 
judge,  who  is  armed  with  this  writ,  to  endanger  or  destroy  the 
government  ?  Even  if  it  were  plain  that  the  words  of  the 
constitution  were  intended  to  give  this  power  exclusivebf  to 
congress,  we  think  that  in  a  case  of  public  danger,  at  once  so 
imminent  and  grave  as  to  admit  of  no  other  remedy,  the 
maxim  solus  populi  suprema  lex  should  form  the  rule  of  action, 
and  that  a  suspension  of  this  writ,  by  the  executive  and  mili- 
tary authorities  of  the  United  States,  would  be  justified  by 
the  pressure  of  a  visible  public  necessity ;  if  an  act  of  indem- 
nity were  required,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  congress  to  pass 
it.  But  if  the  President  should  exercise,  or  should  authorize 
others  to  exercise  this  power  improperly,  or  unnecessarily, 
he  would  be  liable  to  impeachment.  (Cashing^  Opinions  of  U. 
S.  AtCys.  Gen,^  vol.  8,  pp.  365,  et  seq.) 

§  80.  We  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  the  right  to  declare, 
apply  and  exercise  martial  law,  is  one  of  the  rights  of  sove- 
reignty, and  is  as  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  state  as  is 
the  right  to  declare  or  carry  on  war.  It  is  one  of  the  inci- 
dents of  war,  and,  like  the  power  to  take  human  life  in  bat- 
tle, results  directly  and  immediately  from  the  fact  that  war 
legally  exists.  It  is  a  power  inherent  in  every  government, 
and  must  be  regarded  and  recognized  by  all  other  govern- 
ments ;  but  the  question  of  the  authority  of  any  particular 
ftmctionary  to  exercise  this  power  is  a  matter  to  be  deter- 
mined by  local  and  not  by  international  law.  Like  a  decla- 
ration of  a  siege  or  blockade,  the  power  of  the  officer  who 
makes  it  is  to  be  presumed  until  disavowed,  and  neutrals,  who 
attempt  to  act  in  derogation  of  that  authority,  do  so  at  their 
peril.  ( Vide  Post,  chap,  xxiii ;  Cashmg,  Opinions  of  U.  &  AWy. 
Gen.^  vol.  8,  pp.  866,  et  seq.) 
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{1.  Dntjto  serre  and  defend  the  state  —  {2.  Persons  exempt  from  military 
datj — {  3.  If  such  persons  engage  in  hostilities — J  4.  In  whom  is  vested 
the  right  to  raise  troops — {  5.  Duty  of  a  state  to  support  its  troops-:- {  6. 
Pensions,  asylums,  hospitals,  etc. — {  7.  Use  of  mercenaries — {8.  Of  par- 
tisans and  guerrilla  troops — {  9.  Insurgent  inhabitants  and  levies  en  masse 
— { 10.  Hostile  acts  of  private  persons  on  the  high  seas — {  11.  Use  of  pri- 
vateers—  2  12.  Privateers  not  used  in  recent  wars — {  13.  Declaration  of  the 
conference  of  Paris  in  1856 — {14.  How  received  by  other  states — {15. 
Privateers,  by  whom  commissioned — 2  16.  Treaty  stipulations  respecting 
privateers — 2^7.  Implements  of  war — 2  1^*  ^^^  ^^  pcisoned  weapons — 
219.  Poisoning  wells,  food,  etc. —  2  ^^-  Assassination  of  an  enemy — 2  ^^* 
Surprises — 2^^*  Allowable  deceptions — 123.  Stratagems — 2^4.  Use  of 
a  false  flag  at  sea — 225.  Deceitful  intelligence  —  2  2^-  Employment  of 
spies  —  I  27.  Cases  of  Hale  and  Andr6 — 2^8.  Rewarding  traitors — {29. 
Intestine  divisions  of  enemy's  subjects. 

§  1.  As  a  general  rule,  every  citizen  is  bound  to  serve  and 
defend  the  state  of  which  he  is  a  member,  as  far  as  he  is  capa- 
ble. This  concurrence,  for  the  common  defense  and  general 
Becurity,  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  every  political  asso- 
ciation, and  without  this  society  could  not  be  maintained. 
When,  therefore,  a  state  has  declared  war,  every  citizen  is 
bound  to  assist  in  carrying  it  to  a  successful  conclusion, 
whatever  may  be  his  individual  opinion  of  the  necessity  or 
propriety  of  the  resort  to  arms  by  his  own  government. 
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Even  though  he  may  not  deem  the  objects  of  the  war  justifi- 
able, or  its  motives  commendable,  he  is,  nevertheless,  bound 
to  stand  by  the  state  in  the  prosecution  of  that  war.  This, 
however,  will  not  prevent  his  directing  his  best  efforts  and 
influence  to  bring  about  a  just  and  satisfactory  settlement  of 
the  causes  of  the  war.  If  he  thinks  that  his  own  government 
has  entered  into  the  contest  rashly  and  inconsiderately,  he 
may  seek  to  convince  it  of  its  error,  and  to  induce  a  with- 
drawal or  modification  of  its  pretentions,  and  a  concession  of 
some  of  the  enemy's  demands ;  but,  however  justifiable  and 
proper  his  efforts  to  restore  peace,  till  this  is  effected  the 
state  is  entitled  to  his  services  in  carrying  on  the  war.  ( Vat- 
tel^  Droit  des  Gms.y  liv.  8,  ch.  2,  §  8;  Burlamaqui^  Droit  de  la 
Nat.  et  des  Gens^  tome  6,  pt.  4,  ch.  1;  Philiimore  on  Int.  Law^ 
vol.  3,  §§  70,  71. ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §  8 ;  Poison,  Law 
of  Nations y  sec.  6 ;  De  Felice,  Droit  de  la  Nature,  etc.,  tome  2, 
lee.  20.) 

§  2.  Although  every  man,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  is  bound 
to  take  them  up  if  required,  in  the  service  of  the  state,  this 
duty  is  limited  and  regulated  by  municipal  law.  At  present 
most  nations  maintain  regular  military  and  naval  forces, 
which  are  increased  in  time  of  war  by  volunteers,  militia,  or 
new  levies.  Moreover,  the  soldiers  and  sailors  required  for 
carrying  on  military  operations  are  generally  enlisted  without 
compulsion,  which  greatly  mitigates  the  evils  of  war.  Even 
where  levies  are  made  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  army,  or  to 
supply  the  navy,  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  left  to  pur- 
sue their  ordinary  peaceful  avocations.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, the  public  authorities  of  particular  places  call  out  all 
citizens  capable  of  carrying  arms ;  but  even  then  there  are 
certain  classes  exempt  from  military  duty.  Old  men,  women 
and  children  are,  in  general,  unfit  for  the  occupation  of  war, 
being  incapable  of  handling  arms,  or  of  supporting  the 
fatigues  of  military  service.  Magistrates,  and  other  civil 
ofllcers,  are  exempted,  their  time  being  occupied  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  and  the  maintenance  of  order.  The  clergy 
are  also  usually  exempted  from  military  service,  the  duties 
of  their  profession  being  deemed  incompatible  with  those  of 
war.  All  these  classes,  which,  by  general  usage,  or  the  muni- 
cipal laws  of  the  belligerent  state,  are  exempt  from  military 
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dn^,  are  not  subject  to  the  general  rights  of  a  belligerent 
over  the  enemy's  person.  To  these  are  added,  by  modern 
usage,  all  persons  who  are  not  organized  or  called  into  mili- 
tary service,  though  capable  of  its  duties,  but  who  are  left  to 
pursue  their  usual  pacific  avocations.  All  these  are  regarded 
as  Ticn-combaUmts.  {BellOj  Derecho  Iniernacionaly  pt.  2,  cap.  8, 
§  4 ;  VaUely  Droit  des  GenSj  liv.  8,  ch.  2,  §§  9, 10 ;  Burlarmquiy 
Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens^  tome  6,  pt.  4,  ch.  1. ;  PhiUimoref 
On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  3,  §  70. ;  De  Felicey  Droit  de  la  NaturCy  etc.y 
tome  2,  lee.  20. ;  Polsony  Law  of  NationSy  sec.  6.) . 

§  3.  !N'evertheles8,  it  often  happens,  in  case  of  invasions, 
and  in  the  seige  of  fortified  towns,  that  not  only  merchants, 
mechanics,  and  the  common  peasantry,  but  also  the  the 
clergy,  magistrates,  old  men,  women,  and  even  children, 
take  up  arms  and  render  good  service  in  the  common  defense. 
In  doing  this  they  lose  the  character  of  non-^ombataniSy  and 
become  subject  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  war.  Those  who  lay 
aside  their  peaceful  avocations  and  engage,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  hostile  acts  toward  the  enemy,  whether  by 
the  orders  of  their  government,  or  their  own  free  will,  are 
liable  to  the  consequences  which  lawfully  result  from  such 
acts,  but  to  none  others.  ( Vattely  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch 
2,  §  10 ;  ch  8,  §  146 ;  Burlamaquiy  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  GenSy 
tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  1 ;  PhiUimorey  On  Int.  LaiOy  vol.  8,  §  94 ; 
De  Felicey  Droit  de  la  NaUy  etc.y  tome  2,  lee.  25 ;  Riqudmey 
Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  10 ;  Realy  Science  du  Grouv- 
emementy  tome  5,  ch.  2,  sec.  6,  §  8.) 

§4.  "As  war  cannot  be  carried  on  without  soldiers,"  says 
Vattel,  "  it  is  evident  that  whoever  has  the  right  of  making 
-war,  has  also  naturally  that  of  raising  troops."  This  is  true 
^mth  respect  to  the  state  in  its  sovereign  capacity,  but  not 
iwith  respect  to  the  particular  departments  into  which  the 
government  of  the  state  is  divided.  The  constitution  must 
determine  to  what  department  these  powers  shall  belong,  and 
i^hether  they  shall  be  combined  or  separate.  In  most  Euro- 
pean countries  they  both  belong  to  the  sovereign,  and  are 
regarded  as  prerogatives  of  majesty.  In  England  the  sovereign 
declares  war,  but  he  canaot  compel  persons  to  enlist,  nor  can 
he,  in  fact,  keep  an  army  on  foot  without  the  concurrence  of 
paarliameBt.    In  the  United  States,  congress  alone  can  declare 
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war,  or  authorize  the  raising  of  troops.  The  general  right 
of  the  state  to  raise  troops  is  a  part  of  the  jus  eminensy  or 
superior  right,  which  the  entife  body  may,  for  the  common 
good,  exercise  over  the  individual  members  of  which  it  is 
composed.  ( Vaitel^  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  2,  §  7 ;  Graimj 
de  Jut.  Bel.  ac  Pac,  lib.  1,  cap.  1,  §  6 ;  Surlamaquiy  Prin.  da 
PolUiquey  pt.  4,  cap.  1,  §  12;  Kent^  Com.  on  Am.  LaWj  vol.  1, 
p.  262 ;  Story  J  On  the  Constitution^  §  960 ;  Bowyer^  Universal 
Public  LaWj  ch.  20.) 

§  5.  If  every  citizen,  as  among  the  Romans,  took  his  turn 
in  serving  in  the  army,  such  service  would  naturally  be  gra- 
tuitous. But  where  only  a  portion  are  called  into  nxilitaty 
service,  while  the  others  are  left  to  pursue  their  ordinary 
avocations,  it  is  right  and  proper  that  those  who  bear  arms 
should  be  paid  by  those  who  do  not,  for  no  individual  is 
bound  to  do  more  than  his  proportion  for  the  service  and 
defense  of  the  State.  The  duty  of  the  state  to  support  its 
troops  is  evident,  and  its  right  to  levy  taxes  for  this  purpose 
results  from  its  general  sovereign  power  over  property  within 
its  territory,  when  necessity  or  the  public  good  requires.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  jus  eminens,  which,  when  it  regards  property, 
is  called  by  writers  on  public  law  dominium  eminens.  This 
right  has,  by  some,  been  placed  on  the  ground  of  an  implied 
consent  of  individuals  to  part  with  a  portion  of  their  pro- 
perty for  the  public  good,  while  others  regard  it  as  arising 
from  the  obligations  of  natural  equity,  the  obligation  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  the  government  being  similar  to 
other  obligations  of  secondary  natural  law,  resulting  as  con- 
sequences from  the  institution  of  civil  society.  (Grotius^  dt 
Jar.  Bel.  ac.  Pac.y  lib.  1,  cap.  1,  §  6 ;  Vattel^  Droit  des  Gens^ 
liv.  1,  ch.  20,  §  244 ;  liv.  3,  ch.  2,  §  11 ;  Zallinger,  Inst.  Jur. 
Nat.  et  Pub.,  tome  1,  liv.  3,  c.  4,  §  214 ;  DonuU,  Droit  Pub. 
liv.  1,  tit.  5 ;  BowyeVj  Universal  Pub.  Law,  ch.  20.) 

§  6.  The  rights  and  duties  of  a  state,  with  respect  to  the 
support  of  its  soldiers,  are  not  limited  to  the  time  of  their 
actual  service  in  bearing  arms ;  the  provisions  made  for  their 
support  in  old  age,  or  when  disabled  by  toil,  sickness,  or 
wounds  —  such  as  pensions,  asylums,  hospitals,  etc. —  are, 
therefore,  regarded  as  constituting  a  part  of  their  military 
pay ;  and  the  extent  of  these  provisions  generally  determines 
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Ijbie  Qhar^tof  of  th^  ati^te,  i^id  of  ite  citizens,  for  bnn^uli^^ 
geaerosit^i  .aii4  gpod  governxaent.  A  country  which  does 
uot  prpperly  support  and  pay  thpse  who  bear  aisns  in  its 
service^  will  soop  find  itself  without  the  means  of  defensey 
and  a  government  which  leaves  those  who  have  wasted  their 
strength,  and  shed  their  blood  in  its  service,  to  beg  their 
bread  or  perish  with  want,  deserves,  as  it  will  always  receive, 
the  contempt  of  every  noble  and  generous  heart.  Moreover, 
if  the  state  neglect  to  provide  for  its  troops  regularly  and 
systematically,  they  will  provide  for  themselves  by  pillage, 
robbery  and  massacres  while  in  the  field,  and  by  a  subver- 
sion of  the  civil  government  on  the  return  of  peace.  It  is 
only,  with  respect  to  their  conduct  in  war,  that  the  provisions 
made  by  a  state  for  the  support  of  its  troops  become  matters 
of  serious  international  interest.  The  horrible  atrocities 
committed  by  the  unpaid  troops  of  the  middle  ages,  form 
the  most  bloody  pages  in  liie  annals  of  history.  (JJaSiom, 
Middle  Ages,  ch.  2 ;  Manning,  Law  of  NaUons,  p.  ITl ;  VaUdy 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  2,  §§  11, 12 ;  Ward,  Law  of  Naticns, 
vol.  1,  pp.  265,  et  seq.) 

§  7*  Foreigners,  who  voluntarily  serve  a  state  for  stipulated 
pay,  are  called  mercenaries.  The  right  of  citizens  of  one  state 
to  be  so  employed  by  another,  and  of  this  other  to  so  employ 
them,  has  often  been  discussed  by  publicists.  That  any  citi- 
zen, with  the  consent  of  his  own  state,  m^y  serve  another, 
cannot  be  denied.  But,  in  doing  this,  he  changes  his  nation- 
ality, and  must  thereafter  look  for  support  and  protection  to 
the  state  in  whose  service  he  is  engaged.  The  right  of  a  state, 
to  permit  its  citizens  to  be  employed  in  the  military  service 
of  another,  is  very  questionable,  but  the  right  of  this  other  to 
80  employ  thezU)  (with  such  permission,)  cannot  be  doubted. 
The  policy  of  doing  so,  is  a  very  different  question.  Merce- 
naries enlist  voluntarily,  for  no  state  has  a  right  to  require 
such  service  of  undomiciled  foreigners.  Domiciled  foreign- 
ers Eoay  be  required  to  do  duly  in  the  militia,  or  the  civjc 
and  national  guiurds,  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws,  within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
their  place  of  domicil.  But  such  duty  is  rather  of  a  civil 
thtn  a  military  chf^racter.  It  does  not  include  service  ^g^nst 
a  foreign  ememy,  iior  general;  inMiti^  service  in  a  civil  war. 

25 
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{Synkershoeky  Quaest.  Jur.  Piib.,  lib.  1,  cap.  22 ;  BeOoy  Dereeho 
Inteniacumcdy  pt.  2,  cap.  1,  §  6 ;  Ward,  Law  of  Nations j  vol.  2, 
p.  801 ;  Vaiiely  Droit  des  GenSj  liv.  8,  ch.  2,  §§  18, 14 ;  Mm- 
ningy  Law  of  Nations^  pp.  172-181 ;  Meffier,  Droit  IrUematitmdf 
§62.) 

§  8.  Partizan  and  guerrilla  troops,  are  bands  of  men  self- 
organized  and  self-controlled,  who  carry  on  war  against  the 
public  enemy,  without  being  under  the  direct  authority  of 
the  state.    They  have  no  commissions  or  enlistments,  nor 
are  they  enrolled  as  any  part  of  the  military  force  of  the  state ; 
and  the  state  is,  therefore,  only  indirectly  responsible  for 
their  acts.    As  a  general  rule,  it  will  neither  recognize  their 
acts  nor  attempt  to  save  them  from  the  punishment  due  for 
their  violations  of  the  laws  of  war.    At  most,  the  govern- 
ment only  winks  at  their  crimes,  while  it  profits  by  their  dep- 
redations upon  the  enemy.    Questions  have  sometimes  arisen, 
whether  a  state  can  properly  make  use  of  such  forces,  and 
whether,  when  taken  by  the  other  belligerent,  they  are  to  be 
treated  as  ordinary  prisoners  of  war.    The  answer  to  the  first 
question  is  obvious.    If  authorized  and  employed  by  the 
state,  they  become  a  portion  of  its  troops,  and  the  state  is  as 
much  responsible  for  their  acts,  as  for  the  acts  of  any  other 
part  of  its  army.    They  are  no  longer  partizans  and  guerril- 
leros,  in  the  proper  sense  of  those  terms,  for  they  are  no  lon- 
ger self-controlled,  but  carry  on  hostilities  under  the  direc- 
tion and  authority  of  the  state.    The  solution  to  the  second 
question  may  not  be  quite  so  obvious.    It  will,  however, 
readily  be  admitted,  that  the  hostile  acts  of  individuals,  or  of 
bands  of  men,  without  the  authority  or  sanction  of  their  ovra 
government,  are  not  legitimate  acts  of  war,  and,  therefore,  are 
punishable  according  to  the  nature  or  character  of  the  oflTense 
committed.    The  taking  of  property  by  such  forces,  in  oflTen- 
sive  hostilitieB,  is  not  a  belligerent  act  authorized  by  the  law 
of  nations,  but  a  robbery.    So,  also,  the  killing  of  an  enemy 
by  such  forces,  except  in  self-defense,  is  not  an  act  of  war, 
but  a  murder.    The  perpetrators  of  such  acts,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, are  not  enemies,  legitimately  in  arms,  who  can 
plead  the  laws  of  war  in  their  justification,  but  they  are  rol>- 
bers  and  murderers,  and,  as  such,  may  be  punished.    Their 
acts  are  unlawfiil ;  and,  when  captured,  they  are  not  treated 
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as  prisoners  of  war,  but  as  criminals,  subject  to  the  punish* 
ment  due  to  their  crimes.  Hence,  in  modem  warfare,  par- 
tizans  and  guerrilla  bands,  such  as  we  have  here  described, 
are  regarded  as  outlaws,  and,  when  captured,  may  be  pun- 
ished the  same  as  free-booters  and  banditti.  As  examples,  we 
refer  to  the  conduct  and  punishment  of  the  guerrilla  bands, 
in  Spain,  during  the  Peninsular  war,  and  by  Gen.  Scott,  in 
Mexico,  during  the  war  between  that  republic  and  the  Uni- 
ted States.  {Ciceroyde  OfficiiSy  lib.  1,  c.  11 ;  Kerdy  Ckm.  on  Am. 
Ltaoy  vol.  1,  p.  94 ;  Synkershoeky  QuaesL  Jvr.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap. 
26;  Vattdy  Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  8,  ch.  16,  §  226  ;  MartenSy  Pre- 
eis  du  Droit  des  QenSy  §  264 ;  Hefftery  Droit  IrUemationaly  §  126 ; 
PkHUmorCy  On  InL  LaWy  vol.  8,  §  96 ;  Manningy  Law  ofNaOcmSj 
p.  163 ;  Klubery  Droit  des  GenSy  §  267 ;  SautefeuiUey  Des  Nations 
NeutreSy  tit.  8,  ch.  2;  Scotty  General  OrderSy  No.  872,  Dec. 
12th,  1847.) 

§  9.  Some  have  attempted  to  apply  this  rule  to  the  insur- 
gent inhabitants  who,  under  the  authority  of  the  state,  rise 
en  masse  and  take  arms  to  repel  an  invasion.   The  distinction 
between  the  two  cases  is  too  manifest  to  require  an  extended 
discussion.    In  the  kind  of  guerrilla  warfare  before  spoken  o^ 
the  individuals  composing  the  bands  acknowledge  no  autho- 
rity but  that  of  their  own  chiefs.    They  derive  no  authority 
from  the  state,  and  the  state  is  no  more  responsible  for  their 
acts  than  for  the  uaauthorized  acts  of  any  other  subjects. 
But,  in  the  case  of  a  levy  en  masse,  the  inhabitants  are  orga- 
nized and  armed  under  the  direction  of  the  public  authori- 
ties, and  the  state  is  directly  responsible  for  their  acts.    In 
guerrilla  warfare  the  individual  alone  is  responsible  for  his 
acts,  but  where  the  mass  of  the  people  of  a  city  or  district 
bear  arms  under  the  direction  of  the  government,  they  have 
become  a  legitimate  part  of  the  army,  and  the  whole  state  is 
chargeable  with  any  breach  of  the  laws  of  war  which  they  may 
commit.    Any  non-combatant  may  become  a  combatant  with- 
out incurring  any  other  penalty  than  that  of  being  made  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  applicable  to  active  belligerents.  If  captured, 
they  are  entitled  to  the  treatment  of  ordinary  prisoners  of  war. 
The  law  of  nations  has,  not  unfrequently,  been  violated  in 
European  wars  by  disregarding  the  distinction  which  we  have 
here  pointed  out  between  the  unauthorized  acts  of  self-consti- 
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tnted  guerrilla  bands,  and  tSie  antiboiized  acts  of  Uoia  m, 
massej  organized  and  armed  nnder  the  authority  of  the  state. 
The  French  generals,  in  the  Peninsular  war,  often  poniriwi 
alike  all  Spanish  peasants  ibund  in  anns,  whether  or  not 
under  the  authority  and  direction  of  their  own  government 
And,  in  the  invasion  of  France  in  1814,  the  allies  ponislied 
with  death  the  armed  French  peasants,  although  they  had 
been  levied  and  forced  to  hear  arms  by  the  local  authoritieB, 
under  the  proclamations  of  the  emperor.    The  proper  distinc- 
tion was  made  by  Wellington,  in  his  invasion  of  the  south  d 
France,  in  1814.    The  troops  of  Mina  and  Morillo,  committed 
the  greatest  excesses  in  plundering  the  French  peasants. 
This  conduct  was  severely  rebuked  by  Wellington.  "  A  sullen 
obedience  followed,"  says  Napier,  "for  the  moment,  but  the 
plundering  system  was  soon  resumed,  and  this,  with  t^e  mis- 
chief already  done,  was  sufficient  to  rouse  the  inhabitants  of 
Bidaorray,  as  wellias  those  of  the  Val  de  Baigorri,  into  action. 
They  oommenoed  and  continued  a  partizan  war&re  until 
Loo^d  Wellington,  incensed  by  their  activity,  issued  a  proclar 
matixm  oalling  upon  them  to  take  arms  openly  arui  join  So^ 
or  stay  peaeeaUy  at  home,  declaring  that  he  would  otherwise  bum 
their  milages  and  hang  all  the  inhabitaants..    Thus  it  appeared 
lliat,  notwithstanding  all  the  outcries  made  against  the  French 
for  resorting  to  this  system  of  repressing  the  warfare  of  pea- 
sants in  Spain,  it  was  considered  by  the  English  general  both 
jostifiable  and  necessary.    However,  the  threat  was  sufficient 
ioT  libe  occasion."  {Napier,  Hist.  Peninsular  War,  b.  28,  ch.  3 ; 
Alisonj  Hist,  of  Europe^  ch.  74,  vol.  4,  p.  S29 ;  Manning  Law 
4jf  NaOonSj  p.  1S8.) 

§  10.  A  distinction  is  sometimes  drawn  between  hostilities 
of  private  subjects  on  land  and  on  the  high  seas,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  rest  upon  a  substantial  foundation,  or  to  be 
supported  by  satisfactory  reasons.  The  case  is  fully  pre- 
sented in  the  following  extracts  from  the  commentaries  of 
Chancellor  Kent:  "Although  a  state  of  war,"  he  says, 
"  puts  all  the  subjects  of  one  nation  in  a  state  of  hostility 
with  those  of  the  other,  yet,  by  the  customary  law  of  Europe, 
every  individual  is  not  allowed  to  fell  upon  ttie  enemy.  If 
subjects  confine  themselves  to  simple  defense,  they  are  to  be 
considered  as  acting  under  the  presumed  order  of  the  state. 
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and  are  entitled  to  be  treated  by  the  adversary  as  lawfbl 
enemies ;  and  the  c^tores  which  th^  make,  in  such  a  case, 
are  allowed  to  be  lawful  prize.    But  they  cannot  engage  in 
ofiensive  hostilities,  without  the  express  permission  of  their 
sovereign;  and  if  they  have  not  a  regular  commission,  as 
evidence  of  that  consent,  they  run  the  hazard  of  being  treated 
by  the  enemy  as  lawless  banditti,  not  entitled  to  the  miti- 
gated rules  of  modem  warfare."    But,  in  speaking  of  the 
hostilities  of  private  subjects  on  the  high  seas,  he  says : 
^^  Vessels  are  now  fitted  out  and  equipped  by  private  adven- 
turers, at  their  own  expense,  to  cruise  against  the  commerce 
of  the  enemy.    They  are  duly  commissioned,  and  it  is  said 
not  to  be  lawful  to  cruise  without  a  regular  commission. 
Sir  Mathew  Hale,  held  it  to  be  a  depredation  in  a  subject  to 
attack  the  enemy's  vessel,  except  in  his  own  defense,  without 
a  commission.    The  subject  has  been  repeatedly  discussed 
in  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  law  of  nations  is  considered  to  be,  that  private  citizens 
cannot  acquire  a  title  to  hostile  property,  unless  seized  under 
a  commission,  but  they  may  still  lawfully  seize  hostile 
property  in  their  own  defense.    If  they  depredate  upon  the 
enemy  without  a  commission,  they  act  upon  their  peril,  and 
are  liable  to  be  punished  by  their  own  sovereign ;  but  th^ 
enemy  is  not  warranted  to  consider  them  as  criminals,  and, 
as  respects  the  enemy,  they  violate  no  rights  by  capture. 
Such  hostilities,  without  a  commission,  are,  however,  con- 
traiy  to  usage,  and  exceedingly  irregular  and  dangerous^ 
and  they  would  probably  expose  the  party  to  the  unchecked 
severity  of  the  enemy;  but  they  are  not  acts  of  piracy,  unless 
committed  in  time  of  peace.     Yattel,  indeed,  says,  that 
private  ships  of  war,  without  a  regular  commission,  are  not 
entitled  to  be  treated  like  captives  made  in  a  formal  war. 
The  observation  is  rather  loose,  and  the  weight  of  authority 
nndoubtedly  is,  that  non-oommissioned  vessels  of  a  bellig'- 
erent  nation  may  at  all  times  capture  hostile  ships,  without 
being  deemed,  by  the  law  of  nations,  pirates*    They  are 
lawful  combatants,  but  they  have  no  interest  in  the  prizes 
they  may  take,  and  the  property  will  remain  subject  to  con- 
demnation in  favor  of  the  government  of  the  captor,  as  droits 
of  iAe  admiralt!/.  It  is  said,  however,  that,  in  the  United  States, 
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the  property  is  not  strictly  and  teclinically  condemned  upon 
that  principle,  but  ^ure  reipublicae;  and  it  is  the  settled  law 
of  the  United  States,  that  all  captures  by  non-commissioned 
captors  are  made  for  the  government"    It  certainly  is  not 
easy  to  reconcile  the  language  used  in  the  difierent  parts  of 
these  extracts.    K  private  individuals,  who  engage  in  ofiPen- 
sive  hostilities  on  land,  without  a  regular  commission,  ^^  are 
not  entitled  to  the  mitigated  rules  of  modem  warfisire,"  bat 
are  liable  to  be  ^^  treated  by  the  enemy  as  lawless  banditti;" 
if  such  hostilities  on  the  high  seas  are  ^^  exceedingly  irregular 
and  dangerous,"  and  "  expose  the  party  to  the  unchecked 
severity  of  the  enemy,"  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  "the 
enemy  is  not  warranted  to  consider  them  as  criminals,"  and 
why  such  parties  "violate  no  rights  of  capture,"  "as  respects 
the  enemy."    If  private  individuals,  by  offensive  hostilities 
on  the  high  seas,  without  commission  or  authority,  violate 
no  rights  as  against  the  enemy,  certainly  that  enemy  cannot 
treat  them  with  "unchecked  severity."    The  distinction 
here  drawn  by  Kent,  is  not  founded  in  reason,  nor  is  it  well 
supported  by  authority.    It  is  true  that  Mr.  Wheaton,  and 
some  other  modem  writers,  express  similar  views,  but  we 
know  of  no  English  or  American  decision  which  sustains 
them.    The  cases  to  which  they  refer  consider  the  lawful- 
ness of  such  captures  with  respect  to  the  government  of  the 
captors,  but  not  with  respect  to  the  right  of  the  opposing 
belligerent  to  punish  the  act  as  against  him.    The  doctrine 
is  sustained  in  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Story 
in  The  Nereide^  but  it  was  neither  involved  in  the  case  nor 
decided  by  the  court.    The  continental  publicists  generally 
do  not  admit  the  distinction  attempted  to  be  drawn  by  Kent. 
Hautefeuille  says:    "It  is  admitted  by  all  nations  that,  in 
maritime  wars,  every  individual  who  commits  acts  of  hos- 
tility, without  having  received  a  regular  commission  from 
his  sovereign,  however  regularly  he  may  make  war,  is 
regarded  and  treated  as  guilty  of  piracy."    In  the  British 
naval  regulations,  established  by  the  king  in  council,  pub- 
lished 1826,  it  is  declared,  (section  four,)  that  "  if  any  ship  or 
vessel  shall  be  taken,  acting  as  a  ship  of  war  or  privateer,  with- 
out having  a  commission  duly  authorizing  her  to  do  so,  her 
crew  shall  be  considered  as  pirates,  and  treated  accordingly.  '* 
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Neveiiheless,  a  captare  made  by  such  vessel  from  an  enemy 
18  regarded  a  good  prize,  and  condemned  as  a  droit  of 
admiralfy.  All  agree  that  defensive  hostilities  on  the  high 
seas,  as  well  as  on  land,  without  a  commission  or  public 
authority,  are  not  criminal  acts,  but  acts  fully  authorized  by 
the  laws  of  war.  {KerUy  Com.  on  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  pp.  94- 
96;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  15,  §  226;  Bynkershoek, 
QuaesL  Jur.  Pub.^  lib.  1,  caps.  18, 20 ;  Martens^  Precis  du  Droit 
des  GenSy  §  264;  Marming,  Lood  of  Nations^  pp.  114-158; 
Martens,  Essai  star  les  ArmaieurSy  ch.  1,  §§  5-7;  Wordy  Law 
of  NaiionSy  vol.  1,  p.  295 ;  JSeffier,  Droit  Intemaiicmaly  §  124; 
BeQcy  Derecho  Intemacionaly  pt.  2,  cap.  4,  §§  1,  2 ;  Hdutefeuillej 
Des  Nations  NeutreSy  tit.  3,  ch.  2 ;  Massiy  Droit  Comrnercial^ 
liv.  2,  tit  1,  ch.  2 ;  TTAeaton,  Elem  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  9 ; 
BobinsoTiy  CoUecieaneOy  p.  21 ;  SparkSy  Dip.  OorrespoTidencey  vol. 
1,  p.  448 ;  Journals  of  OongresSy  vol.  7,  p.  187 ;  The  GeorgiapMLy 
1  Dod.  Hep.y  p.  897 ;  The  Dos  HermanoSy  10  Wheaton  Itep.y  p. 
806 ;  The  Nereidey  9  Oranch.  Bep.y  p.  449 ;  The  Amiable  IsabdUiy 
6  Wheaiaa  Bep.y  p.  1;  Brown  v.  The  U.  S.y  8  Ora^jch.  Bep.y  p. 
182.) 

§  11.  Since  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
a  public  license  or  commission  has  been  considered  necessary 
in  order  to  authorize  private  vessels  to  cruise  against  the 
enemy.  In  order  to  encourage  prioateeringy  it  is  usual  to 
allow  the  owners  of  such  vessels  to  appropriate  to  themselves 
a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  property  they  may  capture ;  and, 
as  a  necessary  precaution  against  abuse,  such  owners  are 
required  to  give  adequate  security  that  they  will  conduct  the 
cruise  according  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  war,  and  bring 
their  prizes  in  for  adjudication.  But  this  depends  upon  the 
municipal  regulations  of  each  particular  state,  and  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  particular  government  which  issues  the  commisr 
sion  or  license.  All  commercial  states  have  deemed  checks 
of  this  kind  essential  to  their  own  character  and  safety,  as 
well  as  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  neutrals.  But  even 
with  these  precautions,  privateering  is  usually  accompanied 
by  abuses  and  enormous  excesses.  The  use  of  privaieerSy  or 
private  armed  vessels  under  letters  of  marqm  wnd  rqnisaly  has 
often  been  discussed  by  publicists  and  text-writers  on  inter- 
national law,  and  has  recently  been  made  the  subject  of  diplo- 
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TMtic  correspondence  and  negotiation  betw^^n  th6  TTtiitei 
States  tod  the  principal  European  potv^ers.    The  generd 
opinion  of  text-writers  is,  that  privateering,  tfaoagh  contrarjtD 
national  policy  and  the  more  enlightened  spirit  of  the  present 
age,  is,  nevertheless,  allowable  nnder  the  general  roles  of  inter- 
national law.   It  leads  to  the  worst  excesses  and  crimes,  aAd 
hda  i  most  conHpting  infltience  npon  nil  who  engage  in  it, 
bttt  cannot  be  pnnished  as  a  breach  of  the  law  of  nationB. 
The  enlightened  opinion  of  the  world  is  most  decidedly  in 
fiivor  of  abolishing  it,  and  recent  events  lead  to  the  hope  that 
alt  the  commercial  nations  of  both  hemispheres  will  unite  in 
nd  longer  resorting,  in  time  of  war,  to  so  barbarous  a 
practice.     Nevertheless,  it  being  generally  supposed  that 
privateers  furnish  to  the  smaller  maritime  powers  a  powerfhl 
insthiment  of  war  against  the  military  marine  of  an  enemy, 
it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  their  consent  to  its  entire*  abolition. 
{Vattdy  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  15,  §  229;  Kent,  Com.  en  Am. 
LaWy  vol.  1,  pp.  97,  98 ;  Wheaton,  JSlem.  Int.  Law,  pt  4,  ch. 
2;  §  10;  JBj/nkershoekj  Qmest.  Jut.  Pah.,  lib.  1,  cap.  19;  Mar- 
tens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  289 ;  McMy,  Droit  Public,  ch. 
12,  §  1 ;  Emerigan,  Traili  des  Assurances,  ch.  12,  sec.  85 ;  JESjm- 
hay  BemeiPj  vol.  8,  pp.  18-15 ;  North  American  Bemew,  N.  S., 
voL  2,  p.  166 ;  Pdson,  Law  of  NaUons,  sec.  6 ;  Manning^  Law 
of  Nations,  pp.  116, 117 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer.,  tome 
%  lib.  8,  ch.  1 ;  Pisioffe  et  Duoerdy,  TraiU  des  Prises,  tit.  4,  eh. 
2,  sec.  1 ;  Hefftety  Droit  International,  §124 ;  De  Gassy ,  Droii, 
MarOene,  liv.  1,  tit  8,  §§  20, 21 ;  Franklin's  Works,  vol.  2,  pp. 
18, 15,  447,  et  seq;  HdutefeniUe,  DroU  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  2, 
^  29;  Vatin,  Oom.  sur  VOrd.,  Uv.  8,  tit.  9 ;  JEhwydopeedia  Ame- 
rieanOf  verb.  PrwateerinffJ) 

§12.  The  efforts,  however,  which  Mr.  Wheaton  says 
^have  been  made  by  humane  and  enligthened  individuals 
to  suppress  it  (privateering,)  as  inconsistent  with  the  liberal 
spirit  of  the  age,"  have  already  produced  their  effects  upon 
&e  conduct  of  belligerent  nations,  although  tiiey  have  not 
yet  been  Able  to  change  ttie  law  which  tolerates  it.  During 
ihe  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  no  letters  of 
marque,  it  id  believed,  Was  issued  by  either  party ;  Mexico 
offered  Commissions  for  privateers,  but  neutiil  states  forbid 
iheit  suljjectd  to  accept  them.    In  the  tidcent  war  between 
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BniAsik,  oil  tfa6  btit  Bf4^,  ^xA  f  Ttfk^y,  l*raiid^,  Itliglitnd,  and 
eterffinkt,  0^  tb«  dtheif,  tb^  allied  po<«^eife  resolved  td  isBtie  nd 
lettefd  of  maiiqae,  and  i!l6  other  Atated  of  £nrOpe  Stiiotly 
pfoMbit^  theifsnlgectd  from  atiy  pattioipatioti,  b^  aoe^ptiiiig 
letters  of  marque,  of'  otbertrise,  in  aiding  the  belligerents. 
An  Austrian  dectee  of  May  25th,  1^4,  prohibits  the  subjects 
of  his  Imperial  Majesty  fiom  nsing  letters  of  matqne,  or  any 
participation  in  th^  armament  of  a  vessel,  no  mattier  undef 
what  flag,  and  if  they  infringe  that  order,  they  trill  not  only 
be  deprived  of  the  proteclion  of  the  Atlstrian  government, 
and  Kable  to  be  punished  by  another  state,  but  trill  ako 
be  proceeded  against  in  the  criminal  courts  of  Anstria. 
Hie  entry  of  foi'eign  privateers,  into  Austrian  courts,  is 
forbidden.  An  almost  simtiltaneous  order,  issued  by  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  pi^hibited  proprietors,  masters,  or  captains 
of  Spanish  vessels,  from  taking  letters  of  marque  from  any 
foreign  power,  ot  giving  them  aid,  unless  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  in  the  case  of  fite  or  shipwreck.  Denmark,  and 
Sweden,  and  If orway,  gave  notiee  \X3  all  friendly  powers  that, 
dmnng  the  existing  contest,  privateers  would  not  be  admit* 
ted  into  their  ports,  nor  tolefttted  in  the  anchorage  of  their 
respective  states.  Other  governments  issued  similar  orders 
with  respect  to  theit  own  subjects  engaging  (either  directly 
or  indirectly,)  in  privateering  against  the  shipping  or  com- 
merce of  any  of  the  belligerents,  and  the  secretary  of  state 
of  the  United  States,  in  reply  to  the  notes  of  the  English 
and  French  ministers,  communicating  the  resolutions  of 
the  two  allied  powers  not  to  authorize  privateering,  said, 
^'tbe  laws  of  this  country  impose  severe  restrictions,  not 
only  upon  its  own  citizens,  but  upon  idl  persons  who  may  be 
reaidents  within  any  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States, 
agmnst  equipping  privateers,  receiving  commissions,  or  enlist- 
ing men  therein,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  part  in  any 
foreign  war."  ( ^heaixm^  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §  10, 
note;  Hauie/tuiUey  Des  Nations  Nmtres,  tit.  8,  ch.  2;  Cong. 
Doc.f  iSd  Oong,y  let  Sess.,  H.  Rep.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  103 ;  Ma^r 
mng^  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  116-117 ;  Ortolan,  .Liphmatie  de  la 
Mer»y  tome  2,  ch.  S;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Qens,  §  289 ; 
JHsicye,  et  Duverdy,  Traiiddes  Prises,  tit  4,  ch.  2;  Massif  Droit 
Oommercial,  liv.  2,  Ht  1,  ch.  2 ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime^  liv. 
1,  tit.  8,  §  20.) 
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§  18.  On  the  16th  of  April,  1856,  at  the  Conference  of  Pans, 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria^  Bos- 
sia,  Pmssia,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey,  adopted  a  "  declaration 
concerning  maritime  law,"  containing  the  following  prind- 
pies,  which  were  made  indivisible:  ^^1.  FtwaJtjbermg  »,  onJ 
remam^  abolished.  2.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods, 
with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war.  8.  Neutral  goods, 
with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  are  not  liable  to 
capture  under  an  enemy's  flag.  4.  Blockades,  in  order  to 
be  binding,  must  be  eftective ;  that  is  to  say,  maintained  by 
a  force  suflicient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coasts  of  the 
enemy." 

This  declaration  was  not  to  be  ^^  binding,  except  between 
those  powers  which  have  acceded  to,  or  shall  accede  to  it ;" 
but  it  was  also  agreed,  by  the  plenipotentiaries,  that  the 
powers  which  had,  or  should  agree  to  it,  '^cannot  hereafter 
enter  into  any  arrangement  in  regard  to  the  application  of 
the  right  of  neutrals  in  time  of  war,  which  does  not,  at  the 
same  time,  rest  on  the  four  principles  which  are  the  objects 
of  the  said  declaration."  {Proioculsy  l!fos.  28  and  24,  Congress 
of  Paris,  1866 ;  Presidenes  Message,  Aug.  12th,  1856 ;  PAflK- 
more,  On  InL  Law,  vol.  8,  app.,  p.  850 ;  Ortolan,  DiplomaOe 
de  la  JUer,  tome  2,  app.,  special,  pp.  516-518 ;  HJocujUfeuilky 
Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit  3,  ch.  2 ;  Heffier,  Droit  International, 
appendice  8  ;   De  Gassy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  2,  §  20.) 

§  14.  This  declaration  of  the  six  powers  of  the  Paris  con- 
ference was  communicated  to  other  states,  and  it  was  stated, 
in  the  memorandum  of  the  French  minister  of  foreign  affidrs 
to  the  Emperor,  dated  June  12th,  1858,  that  the  following 
powers  had  signified  their  full  adhesion  to  all  the  four  prin- 
ciples, viz :  Baden,  Bavaria,  Belgium,  Bremen,  Brazil,  the 
Duchy  of  Brunswick,  Chile,  the  Argentine  Confederation, 
the  Germanic  Confederation,  Denmark,  the  Two  Sicilies, 
Ecuador,  the  Soman  States,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Hayti, 
Hamburg,  Hanover,  the  Two  Hesses,  Lubeck,  Mecklenboi^- 
Strelitz,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Jifassau,  Oldenburg,  Panna^ 
the  Netherlands,  Peru,  Portugal,  Saxony,  Saxe-Altenbur^, 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  Saxe-Meiningen,  Saxe-Weimar,  Swe- 
den, Switzerland,  Tuscany,  Wurtemburg.  The  executive 
government  of  Uruguay  also  gave  its  full  assent  to  all  the 
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four  prindplefi,  subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  le^latore. 
Spain  and  Mexico  adopted  the  last  three  a9  their  own,  but, 
on  account  of  the  first  article,  declined  acceding  to  the  entire 
declaration.    The  United  States  adopted  the  second,  third 
and  fonrth  propositions,  independently  of  the  first,  offering, 
however,  to  adopt  that  also,  with  the  following  amendment, 
or  additional  clause :  ^'  And  ike  private  property  of  the  mbjeeta, 
or  citizens  of  a  hdHgererU  on  the  high  seasy  shall  be  exempted  from 
seizure  by  public  armed  vessels  of  the  other  beUigerenty  except  it  be 
contraband.**    The   proposition,  thus    extended,    has   been 
accepted  by  Russia,  and  some  other  states  have  signified 
their  approbation  of  it.    There  is  reason  to  hope  that  all  the 
maritime  nations  of  Europe  will  eventually  adopt  the  exten- 
sion.   But  if  they  should  not,  the  United  States  will  stand 
almost  alone  in  their  adhesion  to,  and  advocacy  of,  priva- 
teering —  a  practice  condemned  by  their  earliest  statesmen 
and  best  writers  on  public  law,  and  now  abandoned  by  its 
former  advocates  and  supporters  in  Europe.    The  abstract 
righty  under  the  law  of  nations,  to  use  privateers,  cannot  be 
questioned ;  and  it  must  also  be  observed  that  the  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  private  armed  vessels,  in  case 
of  war,  would  be  much  greater  to  the  United  States  than  to 
any  European  power ;  moreover,  that  these  European  states, 
now  most  active  in  advocating  the  abolition  of  privateering, 
were  its  strongest  supporters  when  it  was  most  conducive  to 
their  own  power.    Unfortunately,  nations,  like  individuals, 
are  more  influenced  by  immediate  self-interest,  than  by  the 
progress  of  civilization,  the  ultimate  peace  of  the  world,  and 
the  happiness  of  the  human  race.    {Marq/j  Letter  to  Count 
SartigeSy  July  28th,  1856;  PresidenCs  Message,  Aug.  12th, 
1856;   The  Paris  Moniteury  July  14th,  1858;  Hefftery  DroU 
Intemationaly  §  124 ;  Lawreneey  Visitation  and  Search^  p.  195 ; 
SauttfeuiUey  Des  Nations  NeutreSy  tit.  3,  ch.2;  De  Cussjfy  Precis 
Mistoriquey  ch.  12.) 

§  15.  It  being  established  that  a  belligerent  has  a  right  to 
commission  and  use  private '  armed  vessels  in  canying  on 
the  war,  it  remains  to  inquire  by  whose  authority  such  com- 
missions may  be  issued,  and  who  may  use  them.  The  right 
to  issue  letters  of  marque  is  inherent  in  the  government  of 
eveiy  independent  state,  and  is  a  part  of  its  war-making 
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when  the  laws  of  the  neutral  stato  declare  such  acts  to  be 
piracy.  This  case  is  readily  distinguishable  from  that  in 
which  the  slave  trade  is  made  piracy  by  the  municipal  law  of  a 
particular  state,  for  such  trade  is  not  considered  as  prohibited 
by  the  law  of  nations.  ( WhecuUmy  EUm.  Int.  Law,  pt  4,  ch. 
2)  §  10,  note  a ;  Kent,  Com.  en  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  100 ;  PAtZK- 
more.  On  InL  Law,  vol.  1,  §  358 ;  RautefeuUle,  Des  Natums  New- 
(res,  tit.  8,  ch.  2 ;  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  8,  passim. ;  Mar- 
tens, BecueU  de  Traitts,  vol.  4,  p.  156 ;  Ortolan,  Dip.  de  la  Mer, 
liv.  2,  ch.  11 ;  Hauterive  et  De  Cussy,  BeceuU  des  Traiiis,  tome 
2,  p.  88 ;  De  Gassy,  Droit  JUariime,  liv.  1,  tit.  8,  §  21.) 

§  17.  The  implements  of  war,  which  may  be  lawfully  used 
against  an  enemy,  are  not  confined  to  those  which  are 
openly  employed  to  take  human  life,  as  swords,  lances,  fire- 
arms and  cannon;  but  also  include  secret  and  concealed 
means  of  destruction,  as  pits,  mines,  etc.  8o,  also,  of  new 
inventions  and  military  machinery  of  various  kinds ;  we  are 
not  only  justifiable  in  employing  them  against  the  enemy, 
but  also,  if  possible,  of  concealing  from  him  their  use.  The 
general  effect  of  such  inventions  and  improvements  is  thus 
described  by  a  distinguished  American  statesman:  ^'Eveiy 
great  discovery  in  the  art  of  war,  has  a  life-saving  and  peace- 
promoting  influence.  The  effects  of  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder are  a  familiar  proof  of  this  remark,  and  the  same 
principle  applies  to  the  discoveries  of  modem  times.  By 
perfecting  ourselves  in  military  science — paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem — we  are  therefore  assisting  in  the  diffusion  of 
peace,  and  hastening  the  approach  of  that  period  when 
*  swords  shall  be  beaten  into  ploughshares,  and  spears  into 
pruning-hooks ;  when  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.' "  The  same 
views  are  expressed  by  Ortolan  and  oth eft  recent  writers  on 
the  laws  and  usages  of  war.  At  one  period,  however,  it  was 
considered  contrary  to  the  rules  of  military  honor  and  eti- 
quette to  make  use  of  unusual  implements  of  war.  Thus, 
the  French  vice-admiral,  Marshal  Oonflans,  issued  an  order 
of  the  day,  on  the  8th  of  November,  1759,  forbidding  the  use 
of  hollow  shot  against  the  enemy,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  not  generally  employed  by  polite  nations,  and  that  the 
French  ought  to  fight  according  to  the  rules  of  honor.    The 
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same  view  was  taken  of  the  use  of  hot  shot,  grape,  chain- 
shot,  split  balls,  etc.  (De  Cassyy  Droit  Mariiime*]iv.  1,  tit.  2, 
§24;  Kluber,  Droitdes  Gens,  Mod.,  §  244;  MarienSy  Precis  du 
Droit  des  GrenSy  §  278 ;  PhiUimorey  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  8|  §  94 ; 
Vaitdj  DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  2,  §  6 ;  Butler,  B.  -P.,  Address 
en  (tie  JUtUiary  Profession,  p.  25 ;  Ortolan,  DiplomaOe  de  la  Mer, 
liv.  8,  ch.  1 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  125.) 

§  18.  Bat  while  the  laws  of  war  allow  the  use  of  new 
invention  of  arms,  or  other  means  of  destruction,  against  the 
life  and  property  of  an  enemy,  there  is  a  limit  to  this  rule 
bejond  which  we  cannot  go.    It  is  necessity  alone  that  justi- 
fies us  in  making  war  and  in  taking  human  life,  and  there  is 
no  necessity  for  taking  the  life  of  an  enemy  who  is  disabled, 
or  for  inflicting  upon  him  injuries  which  in  no  way  contri- 
bute to  the  decision  of  the  contest.    Hence,  we  are  forbidden 
to  use  poisoned  weapons,  for  these  add  to  the  cruelty  and 
calamities  of  a  war,  without  conducing  to  its  termination. 
We  may  wound  an  enemy  in  order  to  disable  him,  but,  when 
so  disabled,  we  have  no  right  to  take  his  life ;  we,  therefore, 
cannot  introduce  poison  into  that  wound  so  as,  subsequently, 
to  cause  his  death.     "It  is,  therefore,  with  good  reason," 
says  Vattel,  «  and  in  conformity  with  tiieir  duty,  that  civil- 
ized nations  have  classed,  among  the  laws  of  war,  the  maxim 
which  prohibits  the  poisoning  of  arms."    {Leiber,  Political 
Ethics,  b.  7,  §§  24,  26 ;   Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  8, 
§  156 ;    Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac,  lib.  8,  cap.  4,   §  16 ; 
Ortolan,  Diplomatic  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  liv.  8,  ch.  1 ;  Phillimore, 
On  hd.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  94 ;  De  Felice,  Droit  de  la  Nat,  etc., 
tome  2,  lee.  25;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  125;  Paley, 
Moral  and  Pol.  Philosophy,  b.  6,  ch.  12 ;  Burlamaqui,  Droit  de 
Nat.  ei  des  Gens,  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  6 ;  Beat,  Science  du  Gouv- 
emement,  tome  5,  cd.  2,  sec.  6,  §  4 ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime, 
Uv.  1,  tit.  2,  §  24.) 

i  19.  The  practice  of  poisoning  wells,  springs,  waters,  or 
any  kind  of  food,  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  an  enemy,  is  now 
dso  universally  condemned.  In  addition  to  the  reasons  given 
for  prohibiting  the  use  of  poisoned  weapons,  there  is  the 
additional  one,  that,  by  poisoning  waters  and  food,  we  may 
destroy  innocent  persons,  and  non-combatants.    The  practice 
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JA,  tb^re^Q,  coiLii€^m^e4  by  all  ci^ili^ed  jjh^kmh!,  wd  wj 
atat^  or  general  wbp  ^o^\^i  re3pi4  to  Buch  m^us,  would  b9 
;r^arde4  aa  m  eaemy  to  t^e  buzoan  raqe,.a];id  e^dud^d  from 
jcivilized  society.  (Vaitdj  Droit  des  GenSj  liv.  8,  cb.  8,  §  loT; 
GrotiuSj  d^  Jut.  Bd.  oc  Pflc.,  lib.  8,  Cfi^.  4,  f  IT ;  Jjsiber^  FM- 
v^  JSthicSf  b*  7,  §§  24, 26 ;  Ortolan^  Biphmatie  d^  h  M^j  tome 
2,  liv.  8,  cb.  1 ;  Oarden,  Z)e  JXpJomatie^  liv.  6,  §  7 ;  Mayriml^ 
Inst,  du  Droit  Nat,  etc.,  liv.  8,  cb.  4 ;  Heffier,  Droit  Interna' 
tionalj  §  126 ;  Pcdei/y  Moral  and  Pol.  Philosophy j  b.  6,  cb.  12; 
Burlarruxquiy  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  GenSy  tome  6,  pt.  4,  cb.  6 ; 
De  Oussy^  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  8,  §  24.) 

§  20.  Tbe  saiiie  may  be  said  of  assassinationy  or  treacber- 
ouBly  taki^g  tbe  life  of  an  enemy,    ilfot  unfrequently  the 
saccess  of  a  campaign,  or  even  the  termination  of  the  war, 
depends  upon  tbe  life  of  tbe  Bovereign,  or  of  tbe  command- 
ing general.    Hence,  in  former  times,  it  sometimes  bappened 
tbat  a  resolute  person  was  induced  to  steal  into  tbe  enemy's 
camp,  under  tbe  cover  of  a  disguise,  and,  baving  penetrated 
to  tbe  general's  quarters,  to  surprise  and  kill  bim.    Sucb  an  act 
is  now  deemed  infamous  and  execrable,  botb  in  bim  who 
executes,  and  in  bim  wbo  commands,  encourages,  or  rewards 
it.     Tbe   consuls.  Gains  Fabricus  and  Quintua  Emilias, 
rejected,  witb  borror,  tbe  proposal  of  Pyrrbus'  physician,  to 
poiaon  bis  master,  and  cautioned  tbat  prince  to  be  on  bis 
guard  against   tbe  traitor.     Tbe  proposal  of  tbe  prince  of 
tiie  Catti,  to  destroy  Arminius,  was  rejected,  altbougb  Armi- 
nius  bad  treacberously  cut  off  Varus,  togetber  witb  three 
Roman  legions,  botb  tbe  senate  and  Tiberius  deeming  it 
unlawful  to  poison  even  a  perfidious  enemy.    It  was  on  tbe 
same  principle  tbat  Alexander  formed  bis  judgment  of  Bes- 
BUS,  wbo  bad  assassinated  Darius.    During  tbe  middle  ages, 
bowever,  war  degenerated  into  cruelty  ^and  barbarism,  and 
poisons  and  assassinations  were  frequently  resorted  to.     Tbe 
assassination  of  William,  prince  of  Orange,  by  the  Spaniards, 
in  tbe  war  of  the!N!etherlap.d9,  is  now  regajrded  with  univer- 
sal detestation.    But  this  detesjtation  of  tbe  civilized  world 
is  not  confined  to  tbe  perpetrators  of  such  acts;  those  who 
command,  encourage,  countenance,  or  reward  them,   are 
equally  execrated.    And  a  government^  or  a  general,  who 
shoold  neglect  to  punish  a.sohject,  or  a  mbordinat^^,  for^uch 
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a  crime,  would  be  justly  regarded  aa  odioua.  {De  Felice^ 
^  Droit  dt  la  Nature,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  26;  Vattdj  Droit  des  Ghns, 
liv.  8,  ch.  8,  §  166 ;  Leiber,  Political  Ethics,  b.  7,  §§  24,  26 ; 
Bynkershoek,  Quaest  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  1 ;  Poison,  Law  of 
Nations,  sec.  6 ;  WHdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  24 ;  Ghrden, 
De  Diplomatie,  liv.  6,  §  7 ;  Baynewd,  Inst,  da  Droit  Nat.,  liv. 
8,  ch.  4 ;  Paleif,  Moral  and  Pol.  Philosophy,  b.  6,  ch.  12 ;  Bur- 
lamaqui.  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome  6,  pt.  4,  ch.  6 ;  Beal, 
Science  du  Gouvemement,  tome  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  6,  §  5 ;  De  Qtssy, 
DroU  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  8,  §  24.) 

§  21.  But  we  must  distinguish  between  a  treacherous  mur- 
derland  a  surprise^which  is  always  allowable  in  war.    A 
small  force,  under  cover  of  the  night,  may  pass  the  enemy's 
lines,  penetrate  to  his  headquarters,  surprise  the  general,  and 
take  him  prisoner  or  attack  and  kill  him.    It  was  his  duty 
to  guard  against  such  attacks,  and  to  prevent  a  surprise. 
Such  acts  are,  therefore,  not  only  justifiable,  but  commenda- 
ble; it  is  the  disguise  and  treachery* which  gives  to  the  deed 
the  character  of  murder  or  assassination.    The  conduct  of 
Leonidas  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  broke  into  the  ene- 
my's camp,  and  made  their  way  directly  to  the  Persian 
monarch's  tent,  was  justified  by  the  common  rules  of  war, 
and  did  not  authorize  the  king  to  treat  them  more  rigorously 
than  any  other  enemies.    The  act  of  Mutius  Scaevola,  in 
entering,  in  disguise,  the  tent  of  Porsenna,  with  tbe  intention 
of  killing  him,  was  praised  by  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  but 
would  not  be  justified  by  the  rules  of  modern  warfare.     {Gro- 
Has,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac,  lib.  8,  cap.  4,  §§  16,  16,  18 ;   Vattel, 
DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  8,  §  156 ;  Bynkershoek,  Quaest.  Jur. 
Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  1 ;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  94 ; 
Bayneval,  Inst,  du  Droit  Nat.,  etc.,  liv.  8,  ch.  4 ;  Ortdan,  Diplh 
matie  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  liv.  8,  ch.  1 ;  De  Felice,  Droit  de  la 
Nat,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  25 ;  Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int,  lib.  1, 
tit.  1,  cap.  12 ;  Burlamaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome 
5,  pt  4,  ch.  6 ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit  8,  §  24.) 

§  22.  War  makes  men  public  enemies,  but  it  leaves  in  force 
all  duties  which  are  not  necessarily  suspended  by  the  new  posi- 
tion in  which  men  are  placed  toward  each  other.  Good 
&ith  is,  therefore,  as  essential  in  war  aa  in  peace,  for  without 
it   hostilities  could  not  be  terminated  with  any  degree  of 
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safety,  short  of  the  total  destraction  of  one  of  the  ooDtending 
parties.  This  being  admitted  as  a  general  principle,  the 
question  arises,  how  &r  we  may  deceive  an  enemy,  and  what 
stratagems  are  allowable  in  war?  Whenever  we  have 
expressly  or  tacitly  engaged  to  speak  truth  to  an  enemy,  it 
would  be  perfidy  in  us  to  deceive  his  confidence  in  oar  sin- 
cerity. But  if  the  occasion  imposes  upon  us  no  moral  obli- 
gation to  disclose  to  him  the  truth,  we  are  perfectly  justifiabe 
in  leading  him  into  error,  either  by  words  or  actions.  Feints, 
and  deceptions  of  this  kind  are  always  allowable  in  war.  It 
is  the  breach  of  good  faith,  express  or  implied,  which  consti- 
tutes the  perfidy,  and  gives  to  such  acts  the  character  of  lies, 
{Phillimorey  On  Int.  LaWj  vol.  3,  §  94 ;  Vatiely  Droit  des  Gens^ 
liv.  8,  ch.  10,  §§  174, 177;  LeAer^  Political  Ethics,  b.  7,  §§24, 
26 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  24,  25 ;  Ghrotius^  De  Jur. 
Bel.  ac  Pac.j  lib.  8,  cap.  8,  §§  4,  6 ;  Puffendorf,  de  Jure  HaL  et 
Gent.,  lib.  8,  cap.  6,  §  6 ;  Garden,  De  DipUmiatie,  liv.  6,  §  7 ; 
Bella,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  6,  §§  1,  2 ;  Paley,  Moral 
and  Pol.  Philosophy,  b.  8,  pt.  1,  ch.  16 ;  De  Ckssy,  Droit  Mari- 
time, liv.  1,  tit  8,  §  24.) 

§  28.  Stratagems,  in  war,  are  snares  laid  for  an  enemy,  or 
deceptions  practiced  on  him,  without  perfidy,  and  consistent 
with  good  faith.  They  are  not  only  allowable,  but  have 
often  constituted  a  great  share  of  the  glory  of  the  most  cele- 
brated commanders.  '<  Since  humanity  obliges  us,"  says 
Vattel,  '^  to  prefer  the  gentlest  methods  in  the  prosecution  of 
our  rights,  i^  by  a  stratagem,  by  a  feint  devoid  of  perfidy, 
we  can  make  ourselves  masters  of  a  strong  place,  surprise 
the  enemy,  and  overcome  him,  it  is  much  better,  and  is  really 
more  commendable  to  succeed  in  this  way  than  by  a  bloody 
seige  or  the  carnage  of  a  battle.  Thus,  feints  and  pretended 
attacks  are  frequently  resorted  to,  and  men  or  ships  are  some- 
times so  disguised  as  to  deceive  the  enemy  as  to  their  real 
character,  <and,  by  this  means,  enter  a  place  or  obtain  a  posi- 
tion advantageous  to  their  plan  of  attack  or  of  battle.  But 
the  use  of  stratagems  is  limited  by  the  rights  of  humanity 
and  the  established  usages  of  war.  Even  if  devoid  of  pei^ 
fidy,  and  consistent  with  the  faith  due  to  the  enemy,  they 
must  not  violate  commercial  usage,  or  contravene  the  stipu- 
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lations  of  particular  treaties.    Vattel  mentions  the  case  of 
an  English  frigate,  which,  in  the  war  of  1756,  is  said  to  have 
appeared  off  Calais  and  made  signals  of  distress,  with  a  view 
of  decoying  oat  some  vessel,  and  actually  seized  a  boat  and 
some  sailors  who  generously  came  to  her  assistance.    If  the 
fact  be  true,  that  unworthy  stratagem  deserves  a  severe  pun- 
ishment.   It  tends  to  damp  a  benevolent  charity  which 
should  be  held  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  and  which  is 
so  laudable  even  between  enemies.    Moreover,  making  sig- 
nals of  distress  is  asking  assistance,  and,  by  that  very  action, 
promising  perfect  security  to  those  who  give  the  friendly 
succor.    Therefore    the   action  attributed   to  that  frigate 
implies  an  odious  perfidy."    Ortolan  refers  to  the  conduct 
of  an  English  frigate  and  two  vessels  at  Barcelona,  in  1800, 
as  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  the  English  frigate  off 
Calais,  described  as  above,  by  Vattel.    On  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1800,  the  English  took  forcible  possession  of  a  Swe- 
dish vessel^  then  neutral,  near  Barcelona,  put  a  large  number 
of  English  soldiers  and  marines  on  board,  and,  entering  the 
harbor  in  the  night,  under  this  neutral  flag,  and  in  a  neutral 
vessel,  surprised  and  captured  two  Spanish  frigates  which 
were  lying  at  anchor.    Ortolan  denounces  this  as  an  act  of 
perfidy,  and  as  not  being  a  stratagem  allowable  by  the  usages 
of  war.    This  act  may  be  viewed  in  different  lights.    So  fer 
as  the  surprise  of  the  Spaniards  is  concerned,  it  was  a  legiti- 
mate stratagem.    It  was  their  duty  to  be  prepared  for  such 
an  attack,  and  they  were  properly  punished  for  their  neglect 
to  take  the  proper  and  ordinary  precautions  to  prevent  it. 
So  £Eir  as  the  seizure,  and  the  use  of  the  Swedish  vessel,  and 
tbe  treatment  received  by  its  captain  and  crew  at  the  hands 
of  the  English,  are  concerned,  it  was  a  gross  violation  of 
neutral  rights  which  would  have  justified  Sweden  in  declar- 
ing war,  on  satisfaction  being  refused.    As  between  Spain 
and  Sweden,  it  was  a  gross  neglect  of  neutral  duty,  on  the 
part  of  the  latter,  in  not  requiring  England  to  restore  the  cap- 
tares  thus  unlawfully  made  under  the  Swedish  flag.    With 
respect  to  the  actual  atiack  made  by  the  English  under  a  false 
ftag,  it  was  a  direct  violation  of  their  own  maritime  laws  and 
the  established  usages  of  nations,  as  will  be  shown  in  the 

next  paragraph.    ((Trotua,  <U  Jwr.  BeL  ac  Pac.^  lib.  8,  cap.  1, 
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§§  8, 17 ;  Bynkershoeky  Quaest  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  1 ;  Leib&rj 
Political  EhUcSy  b.  7,  §§  24,  25 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p. 
25 ;  ?%€  Peacocky  4  Bob.  Bep.y  p.  187 ;  Ortolan^  IHplomatie  di 
la  Mer,  tome  2,  liv.  3,  ch.  1 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des 
Gens,  §  274 ;  Bayneval,  Inst,  du  Droit  Nat.,  etc.,  liv.  8,  ch.  4 ; 
Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  10,  §  178 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Inter- 
nacumal,  pt.  2,  cap.  6,  §  2 ;  Biquebne,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1, 
tit.  1,  cap.  12 ;  PaUy,  Moral  and  Pol.  Philosophy,  b.  8,  pt  1, 
ch.  16.) 

§  24.  We  will  DOW  inquire  bow  far  stratagems  of  this  kind 
are  allowable  at  sea,  or  rather  how  fisur  a  vessel  may  act  under 
false  colors.  *'*'  To  sail  aad  chase  under  false  colors,"  says 
Sir  William  Scott,  *^  may  be  an  allowable  stratagem  in  war, 
h\A  firing,  under  false  colors,  is  what  the  maritime  law  of  this 
country  (England)  does  not  permit ;  for  it  may  be  attended 
with  very  unjust  consequences ;  it  may  occasion  the  loss  of 
the  lives  of  persons,  who,  if  they  were  apprised  of  the  real 
character  of  the  cruiser,  might,  instead  of  resisting,  implore 
protection."  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  prohibition  to  fire 
under  false  colors,  is  here  put  upon  the  ground  of  local  law, 
no  reference  being  made  to  any  general  rule  of  international 
jurisprudence.  ^^  It  is  a  rule  of  the  law  of  nations,"  say  Pis- 
toye  et  Duverdy^  '^that,  on  the  sea,  a  vessel  cannot  attack 
another  vessel  before  having  made  known  its  nationality,  and 
having  put  the  vessel  which  it  encounters  in  a  position  of 
declaring  its  own  nationality."  The  ancient  rule  of  maritime 
law,  as  stated  by  Yalin,  was,  that  the  affirming  gun  {coup  de 
semonce  ou  d' assurance)  could  be  fired  only  under  the  national 
flag.  Such  were  the  provisions  of  the  ancient  ordonnances 
of  France.  But  article  thirty-three  of  the  Arrets  du  2  prairial 
n^erely  prohibits  the  firing  a  shot  {tirer  d  boulet)  under  a  fitlse 
flag,  and  the  law  of  the  10th  of  April,  1825,  article  third,  pro- 
vides that  captains  and  officers,  who  commit  acts  of  hostiUfy 
under  a  flag  other  than  that  of  the  state  by  which  they  are 
commissioned,  shall  be  treated  as  pirates.  Ortolan  says  that 
the  affirming  gun  may  be  fired  under  false  colors,  but  all  acts 
of  hostility  must  be  under  the  national  flag.  Mass^  and 
Hia^teieuille  seem  to  adobt  the  opinion  that  the  affirming 
g)in,(cpup  de  semonce)  should  be  fired  only  under  national 
coV>rs,    But  as  such  gpn  is  in  no  respect  an  act  of  hostility, 
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we  can  perceive  no  good  reason  why  it  may  not  be  fired 
under  false  colors.  {WMnuinj  Int.  Law jYoL  2,  p.  1^5;  JAe 
Peacockf  4  Rob.  Rep.^  p.  187 ;  Pistoye  et  Duverdj/y  Traiii  des 
Prises,  tit.  5,  ch  1 ;  Massi,  !Droit  Commercial,  tome  1,  §  807 ; 
SaiUefeiilUe,  Droit  des  Nations  Neutres,  tome  4,  p.  8 ;  VoUin, 
Traiti  des  Prises,  ch.  2,  sec.  1,  §  9 ;  Ortolan,  IHplomatie  de  la 
Met.,  tome  2,  lib.  8,  ch.  1 ;  L^eau,  Nouveau  Code  des  Prises, 
tome  6,  pp.  228,  288 ;  De  Cassy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  8, 
§26.) 

§  25.  Deceitfid  intelligence  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ; 
&lse  representations  made  in  order  that  they  may  fall  into 
the  enemy's  hands  and  deceive  him,  and  the  representations 
of  one  who  feigns  to  betray  his  own  party,  with  a  view  of 
drawing  the  enemy  into  a  snare ;  both  are  j.astifiable  by  the 
laws  of  war.  Commanders  sometimes  make  false  represen- 
tations of  the  number  and  position  of  their  troops,  and  of 
their  intended  military  operations,  for  the  purpose  of  having 
them  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  of  deceiving  him;  this  is 
not  only  allowable,  but  is  regarded  as  a  commendable  ruse  de 
la  guerre.  If  an  officer  deliberately  makes  overtures  to  an 
enemy,  offering  to  betray  his  own  party,  and  then  deceives 
that  enemy  with  false  imformation,  his  procedure  is  deemed 
infamous;  nevertheless,  the  enemy  has  no  right  to  complain 
of  the  treachery,  for  he  should  not  have  expected  good  faith 
in  a  traitor.  But  if  the  officer  has  been  tampered  with  by 
ofiers  of  bribery,  he  may  lawfully  feign  acquiesence  to  the 
proposal,  with  the  view  to  deceive  the  seducer;  he  is  insulted 
by  the  attempt  to  purchase  his  fidelity,  and  he  is  justified  in 
revenging  himself  by  drawing  the  tempter  into  a  snare.  "By 
this  conduct,"  says  Yattel,  "  he  neither  violates  the  faith  of 
promises,  nor  impairs  the  happiness  of  mankind,  for  criminal 
engagements  are  absolutely  void,  and  ought  never  to  be  ful- 
filled, and  it  would  be  a  fortunate  circumstance  if  the  promi- 
ses of  traitors  could  never  be  relied  on,  but  were,  on  all  sides, 
surrounded  with  uncertainties  and  danger.  Therefore,  a 
superior,  on  information  that  the  enemy  is  tempting  the 
fidelity  of  an  officer  or  soldier^  makes  no  scruple  of  ordering 
that  subiJtern  to  feign  himself  gained  over,  and  to  arrange 
his  pretended  treacheiy  so  as  to  draw  the  enemy  into  ai^ 
ambuscade."    {De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit  8,  §  24; 
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OroHuSf  de  Jwr.  Bd.  ac  Pac.j  lib.  8,  cap.  1,  §§  8, 17 ;  Puffetir 
darfj  de  Jure  Nat  et  GerU.y  lib.  8,  cap.  6,  §  6 ;  Vattely  DroU  des 
Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  10,  §  182 ;  Leiber,  Political  Ethics,  b.  7,  §§  24, 
25 ;  WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  24,  25 ;  Foley,  Moral  and 
Pol.  Philosophy,  b.  8,  pt  1,  ch.  15.) 

§  26.  Spies  are  persons  who,  in  disguise,  or  under  false  pre- 
tense^, insinuate  themselves  among  the  enemy,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover the  state  of  his  affairs,  to  pry  into  his  designs,  and  then 
communicate  to  their  employer  the  information  thus  obtained. 
The  employment  of  spies  is  considered  a  kind  of  clandestine 
practise,  a  deceit  in  war,  allowable  by  its  rules.  "  Spies," 
says  Vattel,  "are  generally  condemned  to  capital  punishment, 
and  not  unjustly;  there  being  scarcely  any  other  way  of  pre- 
venting the  mischief  which  they  may  do.  For  this  reason,  a 
man  of  honor,  who  would  not  expose  himself  to  die  by  the 
hand  of  a  common  executioner,  ever  declines  serving  as  a 
spy.  He  considers  it  beneath  him,  as  it  seldom  can  be  done 
without  some kindof  treachery.  Thesovereign,  therefore,  can- 
not lawfully  require  such  a  service  of  subjects,  except,  perhaps, 
in  some  singular  case,  and  that  of  the  last  importance.  It 
remains  for  him  to  hold  out  the  temptation  of  a  reward,  as 
an  inducement  for  mercenary  souls  to  engage  in  the  business. 
If  those  whom  he  employs  make  a  voluntary  tender  of  their 
services,  or  if  they  be  neither  subject  to,  nor  in  anywise  con- 
nected  with,  the  enemy,  he  may  unquestionably  take  advan- 
tage of  their  exertions,  without  any  violation  of  justice  or 
honor."  No  authority  can  require  of  a  subordinate  a  treache- 
rous or  criminal  act  in  any  case,  nor  can  the  subordinate  be 
justified  in  its  performance  by  any  orders  of  his  superior. 
Hence  the  odium  and  punishment  of  the  crime  must  fall  upon 
the  spy  himself,  although  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
employer  is  entirely  free  from-  the  moral  responsibility  of 
holding  out  inducements  to  treachery  and  crime.  'J'hat  a  gene- 
ral may  profit  by  the  information  of  a  spy,  the  same  as  he 
may  accept  the  offers  of  a  traitor,  there  can  be  no  question ; 
but  to  seduce  the  one  to  betray  his  countiy,  or  to  induce  the 
other,  by  promises  of  reward,  to  commit  an  act  of  treachery, 
is  a  very  different  matter.  The  term  spy  is  frequently  applied 
to  persons  sent  to  reconnoitre  an  enemy's  position,  his  forces, 
defenses,  etc.,  but  not  in  disguise,  or  under  false  pretenses. 
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Such,  however,  are  not  spies  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term 
is  need  in  military  and  international  law,  nor  are  persons  so 
employed  liable  to  any  more  rigorous  treatment  than  ordi- 
nary prisoners  of  war.  It  is  the  disguise^  or  false  pretense^  which 
constitntes  the  perfidy,  and  forms  the  essential  elements  of 
the  crime,  which,  by  the  laws  of  war,  is  punishable  with  an 
ignominious  death.  Article  one  hundred  and  one  of  the 
rules  and  articles  for  the  government  of  the  armies  of  the 
the  United  States,  provides  ^'  that,  in  lime  of  war,  all  persons 
not  citizens  of,  or  owing  allegiance  to,  the  United  States  of 
America,  who  shall  be  found  lurking,  as  spies j  in  or  about  the 
fortifications  or  encampments  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  them,  shall  suffer  death,  according  to  the 
law  and  usage  of  nations,  by  sentence  of  a  general  court 
martial."  (Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  10,  §179;  Oro- 
tiusj  De  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.^  lib.  3,  cap.  4,  §  18 ;  U.  S.  Statutes, 
Act  of  AprU  10th,  1806 ;  Cross,  Military  Laws,  p.  128 ;  Mar- 
tens.  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  274 ;  Bayneval,  InsL  du  Droit 
NaL,  etc.,  liv.  8,  ch.  4 ;  De  Felice,  Droit  de  la  Nat.,  etc.,  tome 
2,  lee  24 ;  Bella,  Derecho  Intemacianal,  pt.  2,  cap.  6,  §  2 ;  Hef- 
(£T,  Droit  Intemationai,  §  250 ;  Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib. 
1,  tit  1,  cap.  12 ;  De  Cuasy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  3,  §  24.) 

1 27.  Notwithstanding  the  criminal  character  of  a  spy,  it 
has  not  unfrequently  happened  that  men  of  high  and  hono-< 
rable  feelings  have  been  induced  to  undertake  the  office: 
and,  although  this  fact  has  somewhat  lessened,  in  popular 
opinion,  the  odium  of  the  act,  it  has  failed  to  diminish  the 
severity  of  its  punishment.  Two  of  the  most  notable  instan* 
ces  of  this  kind  to  be  found  in  military  history,  occurred  dur- 
ing the  war  of  the  American  revolution.  After  the  retreat 
of  Washington  from  Long  Island,  Captain  Nathan  Hale 
re-crossed  to  that  island,  entered  the  British  lines,  in  disguise^ 
and  obtained  the  best  possible  intelligence  of  the  enemy's 
forces,  and  their  intended  operations ;  but,  in  his  attempt  to 
return,  he  wus  apprehended,  and  brought  before  Sir  William 
Howe,  who  gave  immediate  orders  for  his  execution  o^  a  spy. 
and  these  orders  were  carried  into  execution  the  very  next 
morning,  under  circumstances  of  unnecessary  rigor,  the  priso- 
ner not  being  allowed  to  see  a  clergyman,  nor  even  the  use 
of  a  bible,  although  he  respectfully  asked  for  both.    Every 
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oae  remembers  the  story  of  Mi^oi*  Andre, — how  he  ascended 
t^e  Hudson  river,  within  the  .^i^^ncan  lines,  where  he  bar- 
gained with  Arnold  for  the  surrender  of  West  Point  and  its 
defenses ;  how  he  was  captured  in  his  attempt  to  return  to 
ffew  York  in  disguise^  and  with  the  documentary  evidence 
of  his  bribery  of  Arnold  concealed  upon  his  person ;  and  how, 
after  a  full  examination,  and  due  deliberation,  he  was  con- 
demned, and  ordered  by  Washington  to  be  executed  o^  a 
spy.    These  two  officers, — Hale  andAndr^, — were  nearly 
of  equal  rank  and  age;  both  had  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments, which  gave  promise  of  future  greatness,  and  which 
^ad  already  endeared  them  to  large  circles  of  admiring 
friends.    They  both  committed  the  same  military  offense, 
and  both  suffered  the  same  punishment,  but,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  while  the  British  did  everything  in  their  power  to 
add  to  the  ignomy  of  Hale's  execution,  the  Americans  spared 
no  exertions  to  lighten  the  hours  of  Andre's  captivity,  and  to 
show  their  regret  that  the  stern  exigencies  of  the  war  required 
his  death.    Again,  while  the  Americans  unanimously  con- 
demned the  barbarous  treatment  which  Hale  received  before 
his  execution,  they,  with  equal  unanimity,  acknowledged  the 
justice  of  his  sentence.    Many  of  the  English,  on  the  con- 
trary, while  acknowledging  the  kind  treatment  of  Andre 
by  the  American  officers,  and  their  expressions  of  sympathy 
for  his  fate,  not  only  complained,  at  the  time,  that  his  sen- 
tence was  unjust,  and  his  execution  a  "blot "  upon  the  repu- 
tation of  Washington,  but  these  charges  have  since  been 
repeated  by  some  of  their  ablest  writers,  and  especially  by 
Lord  Mahon  in  his  "  History  of  England,**  and  by  Phillimore 
in  his  "  Commentaries  of  International  Law."     It  is   not 
denied  that  Andr6  was  within  the  American  lines,  in  disguise^ 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  information  of  the  disposition  of 
oiir  forces,  and  of  closing  negotiations  with  Arnold  for  their 
surrender;  but,  it  is  contended,  that  being  there  with  the 
authority  of  Arnold,  and  under  a  passport  from  him,  he  was 
not  legally  a  spy.    Andr6,  himself,  never  attempted  so  flimsy 
a  defense ;  he  scorned  all  prevarication,  and  was  condemned 
on  his  own  confessions.     His  defenders  seem  to  forget  that 
the  passport  of  a  traitor,  given  for  treasonable  purposes, 
could  afford  no  protection.    It  had  no  more  legal  force  than 
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AnicAd's  agreeinent  to  sarrender  the  American  d^nsee ;  if 
Washington  was  boand  to  recognize  this  passport,  he  waa 
equally  boand  to  cany  out  the  entire  agreement,  by  surrend- 
ering to  the  enemy  West  Point  and  its  garrison !  Moreover, 
even  though  Andr6  had  not  been  a  spy,  in  the  strict  techni- 
cal meaning  of  that  term,  he,  nevertheless,  deserved  death, 
for  the  laws  of  war  impose  that  punishment  upon  any  one 
who  attempts  to  seduce  the  fidelity  of  an  officer  by  bribery, 
or  to  induce  a  soldier  to  desert  his  colors.  And  this  penalty 
is  now  prescribed  by  the  statute  of  the  United  States.  (Phil- 
Umore^  On,  Int.  LaWj  vol  8,  §  106 ;  JtfaAon,  Hist  of  Englani; 
HamUtofij  Hist  of  the  BepubUc^  vol.  1 ;  Sargeanij  Life  of  Mcqw 
Andri;  Holmes^  Annals.) 

§  28.  While  all  agree  that  we  bav^  no  right  to  require  any 
man  to  perform  the  services  of  a  spy,  and  that  if  we  attempt 
to  tamper  with  the  fidelity  of  an  enemy*fi  officer  or  soldier, 
we  incur  the  risk  of  such  punishment  as  that  enemy,  under 
the  laws  of  war,  may  impose,  there  is  a  difierence  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  our  rewarding  such  acts.  Some  say  that  we 
may  purchase  treason  or  desertion,  if  we  merely  accept  offers 
which  are  made  to  us ;  while  others  contend  that,  if  we  pay 
money  for  the  services  of  a  spy,  or  for  the  surrender  of  a  fort, 
or  an  army,  or  for  traitorous  acts  which  may  lead  to  their  capture, 
we  encourage  perfidy  and  treachery  nearly  as  much  as  though 
the  offer  first  came  from  ourselves.  Without  attempting  to 
decide  this  question  of  ethics,  we  will  merely  remark  that 
the  Romans,  in  their  heroic  ages,  rejected  with  indignation 
every  advantage  offered  by  an  enemy's  subjects.  They  sent 
back  to  the  Falsci,  bound  and  fettered,  the  traitor  who  had 
offered  to  deliver  up  the  King's  children ;  and  they  refused 
to  make  any  account  of  the  victory  of  their  Consul  over  Vir- 
iatas,  because  it  had  been  obtained  by  means  of  bribery.  In 
speaking  of  the  lawfulness  of  such  acts,  Yattel  remarks,  that 
although  generals  practice  them,  they  are  never  heard  to  boast 
ol  having  done  so.  ( Vattd^  Droit  des  Gens^  liv.  3,  ch.  10,  §§  180, 
182;  Pinheiro-Ferreira,  Notes  sur  VaUeJj  tome  2,  u.  73;  Bello^ 
Derecho  Intemadonal,  pt.  2,  cap.  6,  §  8 ;  Heffter^  Droit  Interna- 
ticnnl,  §  125 ;  T\tus  LiviiLSy  lib.  42,  cap.  47 ;  Valerius  MaximuSy 
lib.  9,  cap.  6 ;  Euiropius^  lib.  4,  cap.  8.) 
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I  29.  It  BometimeB  happens  in  war  that  intestine  diviBimu 
prevail  among  the  enemy's  forces,  and  that  one  party  may 
fikvor  the  objects  for  which  we  are  contending ;  in  such  esses 
we  may,  withont  scruple,  hold  correspondence  with  the  (me 
faction,  and  avail  oarselves  of  its  assistance  to  overthrow  the 
other  party.  We  thus  promote  our  own  interest  and  gain 
the  objects  of  the  war,  without  seducing  any  one  to  crime, 
or  even  becoming  the  partakers  of  treachery.  The  right  to 
side  with  a  faction  in  war  is  broadly  different  from  the  pre- 
tended right  of  forcible  intervention  in  time  of  peace.  A 
third  party  may  side  with  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  con- 
flicting forces,  just  as  he  might  in  a  war  between  separate 
and  independent  nations.  K  he  have  just  cause  of  war 
against  one  of  the  parties,  he  may  avail  himself  of  the  assist- 
ance of  the  other.  ( VaiUH,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  10,  §  181 ; 
KerUj  Com.  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  25 ;  BeUoy  Derecho  Intemor 
clorudj  pt.  2,  cap.  6,  §  8.) 
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§  1.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  a  war,  duly  commenced 
and  ratified,  is  not  confined  to  the  governments  or  authori- 
ties of  the  belligerent  state,  but  that  it  makes  all  the  subjects 
of  the  one  state  the  legal  enemies  of  each  and  every  subject 
of  the  other.  This  hostile  character  results  form  political 
ties,  and  not  from  persona]  feelings  or  personal  antipathies ; 
their  status  is  that  of  legal  hostility,  and  not  of  personal 
enmity.    So  long  as  these  political  ties  continue,  or  so  long 

the  individual  continues  to  be  the  citizen  or  subject  of  one 
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of  the  belligerent  states,  just  so  long  does  he  continue  in  legal 
hostility  toward  all  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  opposing 
belligerent    Public  enemies  are  such,  whatever  may  be  their 
occupation,  and  in  whatever  countiy  they  may  be  found. 
The  Romans  had  a  particular  term  {HostiSy)  to  denote  a 
public    enemy,    and    to    distinguish    him    from  a  private 
enemy,  whom  they  dalled  Inimicus.    The  distinction  is  a 
marked  one,  and  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.     Private 
enemies  have  hatred  and  rancor  in  their  hearts,  and  seek  to 
do  each  other  personal  injury.    Not  so  with  public  enemies. 
They  do  not,  as  individuals,  seek  to  do  each  other  personal 
harm.    And  even  where  brought  into  actual  conflict,  as 
armed  belligerents,  there  is  usually  no  personal  enmity 
between  the  individuals  of  the  contending  forces.     So  far 
firom  this,  when  peace  is  declared,  the  military  forces  of  the 
opposing  belligerents  are  usually  personal  friends,  and  vie 
with  each  other  in  politeness  and  mutual  kindness.     (  Vatiely 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  6,  §§  69,  70,  71 ;  Leiber,  PoUtied 
Ethics,  b.  7,  §  24 ;  Massi,  Droit  Oommercial,  etc.,  liv.  2,  tit  1, 
ch.  2 ;  Alber.  Gentilis,  De  Jur.  Bel.,  com.  1,  in  pr.;  Rutherforik, 
Institutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  15.) 

§  2.  Moreover,  there  is  a  limit  to  public  enmity.  The  law 
of  nature  gives  to  a  belligerent  nation  the  right  to  use  such 
force  as  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  the  object  for 
which  the  war  was  undertaken.  Beyond  this^  the  use  of  force 
is  unlawful;  this  necessity  forms  the  limit  of  hostility 
between  subjects  of  the  belligerent  states.  They,  therefore, 
have  no  right  to  take  the  lives  of  non-combatantw,  or  of  such 
public  enemies  as  they  can  subdue  by  other  means,  nor  to 
inflict  any  injuries  upon  them  or  their  property,  unless  the 
same  should  be  necessary  for  the  object  of  the  war.  (  VaUel^ 
Droit  des  Oens,  liv.  8,  ch.  8,  §  188 ;  Wheaton,  JElem.  Tut  Law, 
pt  4,  ch.  2,  §  2 ;  Butherforth,  Institutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  15 ;  Bur- 
lamaqui,  Dnnt  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome  5,  pt  4,  ch.  6 ; 
Qmim  V,  Blackburn,  Doug.  Rep.,  p.  644 ;  Massi,  Droit  Com- 
mercial, liv.  2,  tit.  1,  ch.  2 ;  De  Felice,  Droit  de  la  NaL,  etc., 
tome  2,  lee.  25 ;  Riquelmc,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit  1,  cap.  12.) 

§  3.  We  have  already  stated  the  general  effect  of  a  declarar 
tion  of  war  upon  the:  pe^OAS  and  property  of  the  subjects  of 
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an  enemy  found  within  our  own  territory,  and,  that  while, 
by  the  strict  rights  of  war,  we  can  retain  them  all  as  prison- 
ers or  prizes,  this  right,  by  modem  usage,  is  only  applied  to 
the  military  and  to  ships  of  war,  mere  residents,  merchants, 
and  merchant  vessels,  being  allowed  a  certain  time  to  with- 
draw themselves  from  our  jurisdiction  without  molestation. 
Subjects  of  a  neutral  state,  resident  or  domiciled  in  the 
enemy's  country,  are,  in  many  respects,  to  be  regarded  as 
enemies ;  but,  as  they  are  not  liable  to  military  duty,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  that  term,  they  cannot  be  treated  either  as 
actual  combatants  or  as  enemy's  subjects,  who  are  liable  to 
be  called  upon  by  their  own  state  to  oppose  us  by  force. 
Moreover,  our  own  subjects,  resident  or  domiciled  in  the 
enemy's  country,  are,  in  certain  matters  relating  to  trade  and 
the  rights  of  maritime  capture,  regarded  as  legal  enemies, 
but  not  with  respect  to  their  personal  status  and  personal 
duties.  Again,  as  belligerents  are  not  permitted  to  use  force 
against  each  other  within  neutral  territory,  we  cannot  exer- 
cise there  the  same  rights  against  the  person  and  property 
of  an  enemy  as  we  can  within  our  own  or  enemy's  territory, 
or  upon  the  high  seas.  The  treatment  of  an  enemy,  there- 
fore, depends  in  a  measure,  upon  the  place  in  which  he  may 
be  found.  {Bnrlamaquij  Droit  de  la  Nat,  etc.^  tome  5,  pt.  4, 
ch.  6 ;  Vaiiel^  Droit  des  GenSj  liv.  8,  ch.  4,  §  68 ;  Bynkershoek^ 
Quaest.  Jwr.  Fub.,  lib.  1,  ch.  7 ;  Massif  Droit  Commercial,  liv. 
2,  tit.  1,  ch.  2 ;  Bagnenal,  Droit  de  la  Nat.,  etc.,  liv.  8,  ch.  5,  § 
4;  Bello^  Derecho  Intemadonal,  pt  2,  cap.  2,  §  2.) 

§  4.  It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  we  have  the  same 
rights  of  war  against  the  co-allies  or  associates  of  an  enemy 
as  against  the  principal  belligerent.  It  must,  however,  be 
observed  that  general  allies  are  not  necessarily  associates  in 
a  war.  The  allies  of  our  enemy,  therefore,  may,  or  may  not, 
themselves  become  our  enemies,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  alliance  which  they  have  formed  with  that  enemy,  the 
time  of  making  it,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
entered  into.  We  must,  therefore,  distinguish  between  the 
general  allies  of  an  enemy,  and  his  associates  in  a  war. 
(Heffter,  Droit  International,  §§  115-117 ;  Vatiel,  Droit  des 
Gens,  Hv.  8,  ch.  6,  §  95 ;  Bynkershoek,  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.,  lib. 
1,  cap.  9;  Wheaton,  Elem  Int.  Law^  pt.  8,  ch.  2,  §§  18, 14; 
BeUd,  Derecho  Ihtemacional,  pt.'2,  cap.  ff,  $  1.) 
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§  5.  But  the  question  here  arises,  how  are  we  to  know 
whether  an  enemy's  ally  is  ^himself  to  be  regarded  as  an 
enemy,  and  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  princi- 
pal belligerent  ?  In  the  first  place,  if  he  has  made  common 
cause  with  our  enemy  in  beginning  or  carrying  on  hostilities 
against  us,  we  have  toward  him  the  same  belligerent  rights 
as  toward  the  principle  in  the  war,  for  both  are  equally  our 
enemies.  There  is  no  need  of  proving  him  an  enemy,  for 
his  own  conduct  has  made  him  such.  Again,  even  where 
there  are  no  obligations  of  treaty,  if  he  freely  and  voluntarily 
declares  in  favor  of  his  ally  and  against  us,  he,  of  his  own 
accord,  becomes  our  enemy,  and  is  to  be  treated  in  every 
respect  as  the  principal.  But  the  simple  fact  of  there  being 
an  alliance  between  our  enemy  and  other  nations  would  not 
justify  us  in  treating  such  nations  as  belligerents.  {VaJUd^ 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  6,  §§  96-98 ;  Wheaion,  Elem.  M, 
Law,  pt.  8,  ch.  2,  §  14 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Iniemacionalj  pt.  2,  cap. 
9,  §  1 ;  Hefter,  Droit  Intermtioml,  §§  115-117.) 

§  6.  Alliances,  for  warlike  purposes,  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  offensive  and  defensive.  In  the  former,  the  state  unites 
with  its  ally  for  the  purpose  of  jointly  waging  war  against  a 
third  party ;  but  in  the  latter,  the  state  engages  to  defend  its 
ally  in  case  of  an  attack.  Some  alliances  are  both  oftensive 
and  defensive ;  others  are  only  defensive ;  but  there  is  seldom 
an  offensive  alliance  which  is  not  also  a  defensive  one.  Some 
are  against  all  opponents,  and  without  restriction;  while 
others  are  only  against  a  particular  state,  and  on  specified 
conditions,  with  limitations  and  exceptions.  The  character 
of  such  alliances  is  discussed  elsewhere.  We  shall  here  con- 
sider their  legal  effects  with  respect  to  belligerent  rights  and 
not  their  moral  character.  Warlike  alliances,  made  at  the 
commencement  of,  or  during  a  war,  are  necessarily  binding, 
for  the  contracting  parties  then  know  the  character  of  the 
war  and  the  exact  nature  of  the  obligations  which  they  have 
assumed.  Alliances,  made  under  such  circumstances,  are 
acts  of  hostility  which  make  the  ally  an  enemy  equally  with 
the  principal  belligerent.  It  is  important,  however,  to  sat^ 
isfy  ourselves  as  to  the  character  of  such  alliances,  to  see 
whether  or  not  they  are  really  warlike  compacts  which  make 
the  contracting  parties  also  parties  to  the  war.    The  aUiance 
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between  France  and  the  English  revolted  colonies  in  North 
America,  being  made  during  the  war  of  the  American  revo- 
lution, was  very  properly  regarded  by  Great  Britain  as  tanta- 
mount to  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  France,  and  as 
justifying  immediate  hostilities  against  this  ally  of  the 
revolted  colonies.  {Riquelmey  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit. 
1,  cap.  11;  HeffteTy  Droit  Iniemaiionaly  §§115-117;  VaMel, 
Droit  des  Oms,  liv.  8,  ch.  6,  §§  80,  85 ;  Bynkershoekj  Quaesi. 
Jvr.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  9 ;  PMlimcTe,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  78.) 

§  7.  A  warlike  alliance  made  by  a  third  party  before  the 
war  with  a  state,  then  our  friend,  but  now  our  enemy,  will 
DOt,  as  a  general  rule,  be,  of  itself,  a  sufficient  cause  for  com- 
mencing hostilities  against  such  third  party ;  for  there  may 
be  good  reason  why  he  should  not  regard  himself  as  bound 
by  the  obligations  of  the  alliance.  It  would  certainly  be  very 
impolitic,  as  well  as  improper,  for  us  to  treat  as  a  belligerent 
one  who  may  not  be  disposed  to  become  our  enemy.  The 
character  of  the  alliance,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case,  must  serve  as  guides  for  our  conduct,  always 
keeping  in  mind  the  maxim,  that  it  is  better  to  have  a  friend 
than  an  enemy,  and  the  rule  of  international  law,  that  we  are 
justifiable  in  engaging  in  hostilities  only  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary  for  our  own  security  and  the  protection  of  our  just 
rights.  In  case  of  alliances,  made  before  the  war,  the  quea- 
tion  is,  to  determine  whether  the  actual  circumstances  are 
such  as  were  contemplated  in  the  engagement, —  whether 
they  are  such  as  were  expressly  specified,  or  tacitly  supposed, 
in  the  treaty.  This  is  what  the  civilians  call  casus  foederis,  or 
the  case  of  the  alliance.  Whatever  has  been  promised,  either 
expressly  or  tacitly,  in  the  treaty,  is  due  in  the  ccisas  foederis. 
But  if  not  SQ  promised,  it  is  not  due.  If  the  war  is  not  such 
a  case  as  the  treaty  contemplated,  the  all}^  does  not  become 
a  party  to  it;  for  the  casus  foederis  does  not  take  place. 
( VaM,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  6,  §  88 ;  Wheaim,  Elm. 
Int.  Law,  pt.  8,  ch.  2,  §  15;  Groiius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac., 
liv.  2,  cap.  15,  §  13 ;  Bynkershoek,  Quest  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap. 
9 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Oens,  §  299 ;  Moser,  Versuch, 
etc.  b.  9,  pt.  1,  p.  24 ;  Garden,  De  Diplomatie,  liv.  7,  §  1 ; 
JSeffler,  Droit  International,  §  116;  BiquelmCf  Derecho  Pub.  JnL, 
b.  I J  tit  1,  cap.  11.) 
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§  8.  In  an  offensive  alliance,  made  before  the  war,  the  ally 
engages  generally  to  cooperate  in  hostilities  against  a  speci- 
fied power,  or  against  any  power  with  whom  the  other  party 
may  declare  war.  Where  an  alliance  is  made  in  general 
terms,  without  any  specified  conditions,  limitations,  or  excep- 
tions, does  the  casus  foederis  take  place  the  moment  the  other 
party  declares  war?  In  other  words,  does  such  an  offensive 
alliance  differ  in  its  binding  effect  from  one  contracted  with 
a  party  already  engaged,  or  on  the  point  of  engaging,  in  a 
war,  the  character  of  which  is  already  known  ?  Vattel  says : 
"As  it  is  only  for  the  support  of  a  just  war  that  we  are 
allowed  to  give  assistance  or  contract  alliances,  every  alli- 
ance, every  warlike  association,  every  auxiliary  treaty,  con- 
tracted by  way  of  anticipation  in  time  of  peace,  and  with  no 
view  to  any  particular  war,  necessarily  and  of  itself  includes 
this  tacit  clause,  that  the  ti*eaiy  shall  not  be  obligatory  except  in 
case  of  a  just  war.  On  any  other  footing  the  alliance  could 
not  be  validly  contracted."  Mr.  Wheaton  says :  "  To  promise 
assistance  in  an  unjust  war,  would  be  an  obligation  to  com- 
mit an  injustice,  and  no  such  contract  is  valid."  It  would 
seem  to  follow,  from  this  fundamental  principle,  that  where 
one  of  two  parties  to  an  offensive  alliance,  made  before  the 
war,  declares  war  against  its  enemy,  even  though  that  enemy 
be  the  very  nation  against  which  the  alliance  was  formed, 
the  other  ally  is  to  be  allowed  time  to  examine  into  the 
causes  of  the  war ;  if  it  be  a  just  war,  all  his  engagements 
come  into  force ;  but  if  it  be  unjustly  declared,  his  treaty 
obligations  cease  to  be  binding.  {Vattel^  Droit des  GenSj  liv. 
3;  ch.  6,  §  88  ;  Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  3,  ch.  2,  §  15 ; 
Garden,  De  Diplomatic,  liv.  6,  sec,  2,  §  2 ;  BeUo,  Derecho,  Inter- 
naeional,  pt.  2,  ch.  9,  §  1.) 

§  9.  So,  also,  in  a  defensive  alliance  made  before  the  war, 
the  casus  foederis  does  not  take  place  immediately  on  one  of  the 
parties  being  attacked  by  an  enemy.  The  other  contracting 
party  has  the  right,  as  indeed  it  is  his  duty,  to  ascertain  if  his 
ally  has  not  given  the  enemy  just  cause  of  war,  for  no  one  is 
bound  to  undertake  the  defense  of  an  ally,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  insult  others,  or  to  refuse  them  justice.  If  he  is  mani- 
festly in  the  wrong,  his  co-ally  may  require  him  to  offer  rear 
sonable  satisfaction ;  and  if  the  enemy  refuse  to  accept  it. 
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and  insists  upon  a  continuance  of  the  war,  the  co-ally  is  then 
bound  to  assist  in  his  defense.  But  without  such  offer  of 
reasonable  satisfaction,  the  war  continues  to  be  aggressive  in 
character,  and  therefore  unjust,  and  the  ally  may  properly 
refuse  to  render  the  promised  assistance,  for  the  tacit  condi- 
tion on  which  such  assistance  was  stipulated  to  be  given,  has 
not  been  observed,  or,  in  other  words,  the  casus  foederis  has 
,  not  taken  place.  ( Vattel^  Droit  des  Gens^  liv.  2,  ch.  10,  §  90; 
Wheaton^  Elem.  InL  LaWj  pt.  8,  ch.  2,  §  15 ;  Belh^  Derecho 
Iniemacionaly  pt.  2,  ch.  9,  §  1 ;  Wildman  InL  LaWy  vol.  2,  p. 
166;  Garden^  De  Diplomatiey  liv,  6,  sec.  2,  §  2.) 

§  10.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  party  to  the  defensive  alliance, 
could  call  upon  his  ally  to  assist  him  whenever  he  was  assailed, 
and  without  regard  to  the  justice  of  the  war,  or  the  circum- 
stances of  the  attack,  there  would  be  no  difference  between  a 
defelisive  and  an  offensive  alliance,  for,  as  stated  in  the  chap- 
ter on  difierent  kinds  of  war,  many  wars  which  are  defensive 
in  their  operations  are  essentially  offensive  in  their  character 
and  principles.  In  the  words  of  Wheaton,  "  where  attack  is 
the  best  mode  of  providing  for  the  defense  of  a  state,  the  war 
is  defensive  in  principle,  though  the  operations  are  offensive. 
Where  the  war  is  unnecessary  to  safety,  its  offensive  character 
is  not  altered,  because  the  wrong-doer  is  reduced  to  defensive 
warfare.  So,  a  state,  against  which  a  dangerous  wrong  is 
manifestly  meditated,  may  prevent  it  by  striking  the  first 
blow,  without  thereby  waging  a  war  in  its  principle  offensive. 
Accordingly,  it  is  not  every  attack  made  on  a  state  that  will 
entitle  it  to  aid  under  a  defensive  alliance ;  for  if  that  state 
had  given  just  cause  of  war  to  the  invader,  the  war  would 
not  be,  on  its  part,  defensive  in  principle."  ( Vattely  Droit 
des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  16,  §§  245-261 ;  Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law^ 
pt  8,  ch.  2,  §  15;  Wildman,  InL  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  166;  Grotius^ 
de  Jur.  Del.  ac  Pac,  lib.  2,  cap.  15,  §  13 ;  Bynkershoek,  Quest. 
Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  9;  Garden, De Dipbmatie,]iv.  6,  sec.  2^ 
§  2 ;  Burlamaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  8.) 

§  11.  Admitting  the  principle  laid  down  by  Vattel,  that 
every  treaty  of  alliance  contains  the  tacit  clause  that  it  shall 
not  be  binding,  except  in  case  of  a  just  war,  and  that  the 
co-ally  has  a  right  to  decide  for  himself  upon  the  character 

of  the  war,  and  whether  or  not  the  casus  foed^sris  has  taken 

at  ^ 
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jpiace^  it  is  only  in  case  the  war  is  clearly  and  ohmcusly  nnjast 
that  he  can  claim  a  release  from  the  obli^tions  which  lie 
voluntarily  contracted.    Whether  the  alliance  be  offensive 
ox  defensive^  or  both,  if  there  be  strong  reasons  to  doubt  the 
justice  of  the  war,  the  ally  is  to  be  allowed  time  to  examine 
it  before  he  can  be  required  to  render  the  stipulated  assis- 
tance ;  but,  unless  upon  such  examination,  he  find  it  Tnaniftstbi 
unjust,  he  must  comply  with  his  engagements.    tJnder  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  proof  to  the 
contrary,  he  is  bound  to  consider  that  his  co-ally  has  just 
cause  of  war.    In  speaking  of  the  tacit  restriction,  which 
Vkttel  says  is  necessarily  understood  in  ievery  treaty  of  alii- 
ancfe,  Mr.  "Wheaton  remarks  that  it  "  can  be  applied  only  to 
k  manifest  case  of  ui!)ju8t  aggression  oh  the  part  of  the  othbr 
'contracting  party,  and  cannot  be  used  Ws  a  pretext  to  elude 
thiB  performance  of  a  positive  and  unequivocal  engagement, 
without  justly  exposing  the  ally  to  the  imputation  of  bad 
^aith.    In  doubtful  cas^s,  the  presumption  ought  wither  to  be 
In  fiivor  of  our  confederate,  and  of  the  jiistice  of  his  quarrel/' 
\VdtUU  Droit  des  Qens.lW.  8,t5h.  6,  §§TS-82;  Wheaton,  Elm. 
Int  IxtWy  pt.  8,  ch.  2,  §  15 ;  Bt/nkershoek,  'Quaest.  Jitr.  Pub.^ 
lib.  1,  cap.  9;  Bdh,  DertcKo  Intemacimal,  pt.  2,  cap.  9,  §1.) 

§  12.  We  have  already  pointed  out  the  distinction  between 
treaties  of  alliance  and  treaties  of  limited  succor  and  subsidy. 
In  a  treaty  of  succor,  the  ally  stipulates  to  furnish  certain 
assistance  in  troops,  ships  of  war,  provisions,  or  money.  If 
the  succor  is  to  consist  of  troops,  they  are  called  auxilUaries; 
if  of  money,  it  is  called  subsidy.  The  rules  already  laid  down, 
with  respect  to  the  casus  foederis  in  treaties  of  alliance  made 
beiore  the  war,  apply  equally  to  treaties  6f  limited  succor 
and  subsidy.  For  the  reasons  there  given,  such  treaties  are 
not  binding  where  the  war  is  manifestly  unjust  ( Vatielj 
i)rdit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  6,  §  92 ;  Wheaton,  Ulenu  Int.  LaiCy 
'pt  8,  ch.  2,  §  15 ;  Belto,  Derecho,  Intemacionalj  pt  2,  ch.  9,  §  1.) 

§  18.  Again,  Vattel  says  that  if  the  state  which  has  prom- 
ised succor  finis  itself  unable  to  furnish  it,  this  inability 
alone,  is  sufficient  to  dispense  with  the  obligation.  If,  for 
example,  one  of  the  allies  is  engaged  in  another  war,  not 
C9ntemplated  by  the  alliance,  and  which  requires  his  whole 
strength,  he  is  absolved  from  sending  assistanoe  to  his  ally 
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in  the  war  to  wfaieh  he  is  not  yet  a  partj^  Ag»m,  if  he  law 
promised  pitmsions,  wsxA.  his  owo  subjects  aire  eufferijpg  Iroipii 
famine,  the  ecmta  foedem  does  uot  take  ej^t ;  |or  be  is  n(A 
obliged  to  give  another  what  is  absolutely  macessaiy  for  th^ 
nse  of  bis  own  people.  It  seems  to  us  that  a  poopaise  \&  A0Q13 
the  less  hinging  because  of  the  inability  of  the  promisor  to 
fulfil  his  engagements.  ( Vattely  DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  6, 
§  92 ;  Wheaton,  Elem.  Jnt.  Law,  pt.  8,  ch.  2,  §§  14,  i5 ;  Jk 
Felice,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome  2,  lee.  28.) 

§  14.  It  is  also  proper  to  remark  that  even  whezre  the  casi/ifi 
foederis  is  admitted  to  take  place,  and  the  stipulated  siicpoca 
are  furnished,  the  ajily  who  furnishes  them  is  tuot  necessarily 
nade  a  parity  to  the  war.  '^  Where  one  atate^"  says  Wheato^V 
"  stipulates  to  famish  to  .another  a  limited  succor  of  troopa, 
flhips  of  war,  money,  or  provisions,  witbput  aoy  promsp 
looking  to  an  eventual  .engs^ement  in  general  hostilities 
wch  a  treaty  doeo  not  nece9^arily  rend.er  th|B  jf^xty  furnish- 
ing this  limited  succor  the  enemy  of  the  opposite  bellig^ 
ronL  It  only  becomes  such,  so  far  as  respects  th#  an^Ui^ 
iorces  thus  supplied;  in  all  other  reapects  it  .remains  nputrah 
Such,  for  example,  have  long  beeu  the  accustomed  relatip?^ 
of  the  confederated  cantons  of  Swit^erlaud  with  the  oth^ 
European  .powers."  {Wheaion,  MUm.  Jnt.  J^W!,  pt.  8,  ch.  iJ, 
S  14;  Vattd,  JOroU  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  6  §§  81,  82;  Wiir4y 
Law  of  Nations,  vol.  2,  p.  265 ;  Martens,  JPtecis  des  Droit  4^ 
Gens,  §§  301, 302 ;  Gardm,  De  Diplomaiie,  liv.  6,  sec.  .2,  §§  2^6; 
Riqudme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit  1,  cap.  12;  fiell^,  Desro- 
eho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  9,  §  1.) 

§15.  A  distinction,  however,  must  bemads  be.tw^eu,siiii- 
ple  treaties  of  succor  and  subsidy ^  and  capituiaticyns  for^iai^ci^m^ 
.ri»,.like  thpse  formerly  euteredijito  by  the  Swiss.  ^u?j- 
Dliai^  troops  are  usually  under  the  general  control  and  direc- 
tion of  the  power  which  furnishes  them,  and  which.is,  there- 
fore, in  a  measure,  responsible  ;for  their  acts.  JBut  mercew- 
riea^  furnished  under  capitulations,  usually  engi^ge  in  afprjeign 
service  for  a  stated  period,  and  for  stipulated  pay  and  allgtw- 
ances,  being  entirely,  at  the  disposition  of  the  power  which 
en^ploys  them,  that  whiob  furnishes  them  having  uo  .p^rt 
in  the  ocmqu^tB  which  are  made,  or  .in  the  .ui^ti^ttiooa 
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and  treaties  which  are  entered  into.  {Martens^  Precis 
des  Gens,  §§  801-808 ;  Ocdiani,  DeiDoneri  dei  Prin.,  etc.,  lib.  1, 
cap.  5,  p.  145;  Moser,  Versuch,  etc.,  b.  10,  pt.  l,pp.  189,140; 
Bomainmatier,  Histoire  MUiiaire  des  SuissCj  passim ;  Garden,  Be 
Diplomatie,  liv.  6,  sec.  2,  §  2.) 

§  16.  Yattel  discusses  the  question,  whether  the  limited 
assistance  rendered  to  the  enemy,  under  the  obligations  of  a 
subsidy-treaty,  is  a  just  cause  of  war.  If  the  ally  of  our  enemy, 
he  says,  goes  no  furtiier  than  to  furnish  the  stipulated  succor, 
and,  in  other  respects,  preserves  toward  us  the  accustomed 
relations  of  friendship  and  neutrality,  we  may  overlook  this 
cause  of  complaint  This  prudent  caution  of  avoiding  an 
open  rupture  with  those  who  render  to  our  enemy  certain 
limited  assistance,  previously  stipulated  for,  has  gradually 
introduced  the  custom  of  not  regarding  it  as  an  act  of  hoetility, 
especially  where  it  is  of  a  limited  character.  But,  if  prudence 
dissuades  us  from  making  use  of  a  right,  it  does  not  thereby 
destroy  the  right  itself.  A  cautious  belligerent  may  choose 
to  overlook  certain  offences,  rather  than  unnecessarily  increase 
the  number  of  its  enemies,  and  be  influenced  by  considera- 
tions of  expediency,  in  not  enforcing  the  strict  rights  of  war. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  question  of  policy,  whether  the  assistance 
ftimished  an  enemy  shall  be  regarded  as  good  and  suflicient 
cause  for  declaring  war  against  the  ally  who  furnishes  it 
( Vatiel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  6,  §§  79-82 ;  Wheaton,  Elan. 
Int.  Law,  pt  8,  ch.  2,  §  14 ;  Ward,  Laxo  of  Nations,  vol.  2,  p. 
295 ;  Heffier,  Droit  International,  §§  115-117.) 

§  17.  We  have  described,  in  another  chapter,  the  general 
character  of  treaties  of  guarantee  and  surety,  as  distinguished 
from  ordinary  treaties  of  alliance.  The  question  to  be  con- 
sidered here,  is,  how  &r  such  treaties  bind  the  party  making 
the  guarantee  to  assist  the  other  party  in  a  war  for  the  defense 
or  the  security  of  the  thing  guaranteed  ?  For  example,  Great 
Britain,  by  the  treaties  of  1642, 1654, 1661, 1708, 1807, 1810, 
and  1815,  with  Portugal,  guaranteed  the  latter  kingdom  to 
the  lawful  heir  of  the  house  of  Bragansa,  and  agreed  to 
defend  it  '^against  every  hostile  attack."  In  the  case  of  a 
war  between  Portugal  and  H  third  power,  in  which  the  former 
was  subjected  to  '*a  hostile  attack,"  was  Great  Britain  bound 
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to  join  in  the  war,  without  regard  to  its  justice  or  injustice? 
Some  publicists  have  laid  down  the  general  rule,  that  where 
one  of  the  allies  has  guaranteed  to  the  other  certain  specified 
rights  or  possessions,  which  are  taken  away  or  seized  by  a  third 
power,  this  third  power  places  itself  in  a  position  of  hostility 
toward  both  of  the  contracting  parties.  In  this  case,  it  is 
said,  the  guaranteeing  party  cannot  refuse  to  succor  his  ally. 
Here  his  duty  is  plain  and  indisputable,  and  if  he  should 
refnse  to  take  part  in  the  war,  he  is  justly  chargeable  with  a 
breach  of  the  alliance.  The  casus  foederis  takes  place,  it  is 
said,  as  soon  as  the  rights  or  possessions  so  guaranteed  are 
seized  or  encroched  upon.  The  agreement,  being  for  the 
security  of  a  specific  right,  or  the  possession  of  a  particular 
territory,  it  is  special,  and  the  covenant  cannot  be  evaded  or 
avoided  by  any  general  plea  of  the  injustice  of  the  war. 
Others  say  that  treaties  of  guarantee  are  of  the  nature  of  a 
defensive  alliance ;  and,  consequently,  that  even  where  terri* 
tories  are  guaranteed,  the  guarantee  does  not  extend  to  wars 
provoked  by  the  aggression  of  the  party  guaranteed.  I^ 
therefore,  the  war  be  manifestly  unjust  on  the  part  of  the 
ally  so  guaranteed,  the  casus  foederis  does  not  take  place,  and 
the  stipulation  is  not  binding.  This  view  is  consonant  with 
general  principles ;  for  if  the  war  be  morally  wrong  on  the 
part  of  one  ally,  he  cannot  reasonably  demand  the  auxilliary 
strength  of  his  co-ally  to  assist  him  in  its  prosecution.  Again, 
in  the  case  of  the  guarantee  of  a  treaty,  it  is  said  that  the 
guarantee  is  not  only  not  obliged,  but  is  not  even  authorized 
to  interfere  to  compel  its  performance,  unless  required  to 
do  so  by  a  party  guaranteed,  because  the  contracting  parties 
are  at  liberty  to  vary  its  stipulations,  or  dispense  altogether 
with  their  performance.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  party  to 
a  treaty  of  guarantee  is  not  necessarily  a  party  to  a  war 
undertaken  by  his  co-ally,  even  though  it  be  in  defense  of 
the  thing  guaranteed.  ( Vaitel,  Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  8,  ch.  6, 
§  91 ;  WheaUmj  EUm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  8,  ch.  2,  §§  14, 16,  Gar- 
deny  Be  Diplomatic,  liv.  6,  sec.  2,  §  1 ;  Bdlo,  Derecho  Iniemaci- 
anal,  pt.  2,  cap.  9,  §  1 ;  Hefier,  Droit  Iniematimalj  §§  115-117; 
WiUiman,  JbiL  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  160.) 

§  18.  Conflicts  not  unfrequently  occur  in  warlike  alliances. 
In  the  case  of  an  alliance  for  war,  made  toward  and  against 
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Alt,  with  the  re^irmthn  of  atlies,  thitf  exception  is  t6  be  ttniet^ 
Stood  t6  iflcltide  present  allies  only,  and  not  to  extend  to  any 
Subsequent  treaty  stipulations  with  other  powers.  Vattd 
Supposes  this  case :  **  Three  powers  have  entered  into  ft  treaty 
of  defensive  alliance ;  two  of  them  quarrel  and  make  war  on 
each  other  J  what  shall  th*  third  do?  The  treaty  does  not 
bind  it  to  assist  either  the  one  or  the  other.  For  it  wenM 
be  absurd  to  say  that  it  was  promised  assistance  to  eftcK 
against  the  other,  or  to  one  of  the  two  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
other.  All  that  is  incumbent  on  it^  is,  to  employ  its  good 
O&ces  for  reconciling  its  allies;  and  if  such  mediation  fail, 
it  remains  fi'ee  to  assist  the  one  which  shall  appear  to  have 
jtisti<i6  on  its  side."  The  latter  part  of  this  quotation  should, 
perhaps,  be  adopted  only  with  certain  restrictions.  If  the 
'dliknces  are  such  as  to  leave  the  third  party  in  the  position 
Of  a  neutral,  and  exempt  him  from  all  obligations  to  assist 
either  party,  he  cannot  be  considered  at  liberty  to  assist  the 
on^  Whose  cause  he  may  deem  just  This  &ct  alone  would 
not  Constitute  a  justifiable  cause  of  war.  Moreover,  as  a 
neutral  be  is  bound  to  treat  both  the  belligerents  as  having 
justice  on  their  side.  What  Vattel  probably  means  to  say  Is, 
that  the  third  party  is  at  liberty,  so  far  as  his  alliances  are  eon- 
demtdy  to  side  with  the  belligerent  whose  cause  be  deems  just 
'{Vhtielj  Droit  des  GenSj  liv.  8,  ch.  6,  §  68;  Bi/nkershoek,  QmH. 
J)jer.  JPub.j  lib.  1,  cap.  9;  Bella,  Dertcho  Intemacwnalj  pt  i, 
ch.  ^,  §  1 ;  De  Fdicey  Droit  de  la  Nat  et  des  Gens^  tome  % 
led.  28.) 

§  19.  A  warlike  association  is  where  the  alliance  is  of  such 
an  intimate  and  perfect  character  as  to  form  a  union  of 
interests ;  where  each  of  the  parties  is  bound  to  act  with 
^i$  whole  force,  and  all  are  alike  principals  in  the  war  at  its 
commencement,  or  become  so  during  its  progress.  "  Eveiy 
essociate  of  my  enemy,"  says,  Vattel,  "is  indeed  bimself  my 
enemy;  it  matters  little  whether  any  one  makes  war  on  me 
directly,  and  in  his  own  name,  or  under  the  auspices  of 
another;  the  same  rights  which  war  gives  me  against  my 
principal  enemy,  it  also  gives  me  against  all  his  Bssociates. 
This  results  directly  from  my  right  of  security  and  of  self- 
"defeiiise,  for  I^atn  eqvally  aiMackfid  by  the  one  and  thd  otfier. 
Btit  the  qtiMtioA  k,  ta  knvm  who  we  laiwIUiy  to   be 
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aeeonnted  m^  enemy's  aasocieites^  united  against  me  ii\  % 
^^T  \Vaiid,  Droit  des  Gen3,  liv.  8,  ch.  ff,  §  ^5;' Wo^fe/i, 
Ju9.  fftntium,  §§  780-786;  MarUnSy  Precis  <iu  Droit  des  denSj 
1 300 ;  Garden^  JOe  Diploinatie,  liv,  6,  sec.  2,  §  3 ;  ^^iqwtmej 
D^ecAo  Pw6. /n<.,  lil^.  1,  t\t.  1,  cap.  12.) 

1 2().  Vattel  <)i9pu99eq  at  9om^  l^Qg^  thQ  qneqtipn,  ^^p 
ar^,  fksd  w^o  are  not  to  be  r^firded  as  sqch  ^soqiate?  ia  fh^ 
w^  ?  and  makes  the  following  distinctions.    He  regards  f^ 
Sfftociat^s,  firsts  those  who  make  Qommon*  oaiis^  with  thQ 
eaeinj,  althou^  not  appealing  as  principals ;  ^econ^y  t^q^Q 
^bo  assist  the  f  neniy  withotit  b!eing  boi^nd  tq  do  so  by  anj 
treaty;  third,  those  who,  ^nder  the  obligations  of  an  p^en^ 
sive  alliance,  assist  the  principal  in  carrying  on  the  war; 
fourthj  those  who  make  defensive  alliance  with  the  enemy 
after  the  commencement  of  the  war,  or  on  the  certain  pros- 
pect  of  its  declaration,  or  with  special  reference  to  the  defense 
of  the  enemy  against  the  actual  opposing  belligerent ;  and 
fifthj  those  who  have  formed  with  the  enemy,  even  before 
hostilities  have  commenced,  a  real  leagne  or  society  of  war. 
All  such  are  associates  in  the  war.    But  if  the  defensive  alii- 
ance  is  general  in  its  character,  leaving  it  doubtfnl  when  the 
casus  foederis  will  take  place,  or  if  it  has  not  been  made  par- 
ticularly against  me,  nor  concluded  at  a  time  when  I  was 
openly  preparing  for  war  or  had  already  begun  it,  or  if  the 
allies  have  only  stipulated  in  it,  that  each  of  them  shall  fur- 
nish a  stated  succor  to  him  who  shall  be  first  attacked,  silch 
allies  are  not  necessarily  associates  in  the  war.    lif  auxilli^ 
ries  are  fumishe4  to  my  enejny,  they  are  enemies,  but  th^ 
nation  that  furnishes  them  are  not  such  of  neceasliy.    By 
attacking  such  nations  for  that  reason,  says  Vattel,  "  I  shonlj^ 
increase  the  number  of  my  enemies,  antl  instead  of  a  slender 
succor  which  they  furnished  agairjst  me,  should  draw  on 
myself  the  united  force  of  those  nation^."    ( VcUielj  Droit  des 
Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  6,  §§  95-98 ;  V/htqton,  Elem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  8. 
ch.  2,  §  15 ;  Bynkershoeky  Quaest.  Jar.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  capi  9 ; 
Bettjo,  Derecho  Iniemacioncd,  pt.  2,  ch.  9,  §  1.) 

§21.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  for- 
mal declaration  of  war  against  the  associates  of  the  enemy 
before  treating  them  as  belligerents.    The  nature  of  their 
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obligations,  or  the  character  of  their  acts,  makes  them  pub- 
lic enemies,  and  puts  them  in  the  same  position  toward  us 
as  if  they  were  principals  in  the  war.  Our  belligerent  rights 
against  them  commence,  in  some  cases,  with  the  war,  and, 
in  others,  with  their  first  act  of  hostility  against  us.  The 
existence  of  the  alliance,  with  the  acknowledgement  of  its 
obligation,  and  a  preparation  for  carrying  on  the  war,  would 
make  them  public  enemies,  even  before  they  actually  take 
part  in  the  military  operations,  as  was  the  case  between 
France  and  Great  Brirain  in  1778.  ( Vaitely  Droit  des  Gens, 
liv.  8,  ch.  6,  §  102 ;  Bynkershjoeky  QuaesL  Jur.  Pub.^  lib.  1,  cap. 
9 ;  Wheaton^  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  8,  ch.  2,  §  15 ;  PhUUmcrej  On 
Int.  LatVj  vol.  8,  §  60 ;  Heffier,  Droit  International^  §  120.) 

§  22.  But,  in  modem  times,  there  are  very  few  alliances 
between  states  which  so  bind  them  together  as  necessarily 
to  make  them  associates  in  a  war ;  it  is,  therefore,  in  general, 
a  matter  of  prudence  to  seek  to  disarm  the  enemy's  allies  by 
treating  them  as  friends.  It  is  a  cheap  and  honorable  means 
of  weaking  an  opponent's  power,  and  may  save  the  effosion 
of  much  innocent  blood.  The  contrary  course  is  not  only 
impolitic  on  our  part,  but  tends  to  prolong  the  war  by  mak- 
ing it  more  general,  and  by  involving  new  elements  of  dis- 
cord, and  more  complicated  and  conflicting  interests.  Neu- 
trality may  be  absolvte  or  qualified;  absolute  when  the  neutral 
is  bound  to  neither  belligerent  by  a  treaty  which  may  affect 
the  other,  and  qualified,  when  the  execution  of  a  treaty  with 
one  would  affect  the  other.  The  relation  of  the  United 
States  to  France  and  Great  Britain,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  of  1793,  is  an  example  of  such  qualified  neutrality. 
There  is  an  obvious  difference  between  an  alliance  and 
such  neutrality,  although  it  is  sometimes  di£icult  to  draw 
the  line  of  separation.  This  subject  will  be  considered  in 
another  chapter.  (  Vatiely  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  6,  §§  95- 
102 ;  Wheatan^  Elem.  InU  Law,  pt  8,  ch.  2,  §  15.) 
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§  1.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  war  places  all  the  sub- 
jects of  one  belligerent  state  in  a  hostile  attitude  toward  all 
the  subjects  of  the  other  belligerent ;  and  although,  in  order 
to  justify  us  at  the  tribunal  of  conscience  and  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  world,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  have  just 
cause  of  war,  and  justifiable  reasons  for  undertaking  it;  yet, 
as  the  justness  or  unjustness  of  a  war  is  usually  a  matter  of 
controversy  between  the  contending  parties,  and  not  always 
easy  to  be  determined  it  has  become  an  established  principle, 


of  internatioiial  jurisprudence  that  a  war  in  form  sball,  in  its 
legal  effects,  be  considered  as  just  on  both  sides,  and  that 
whatever  is  permitted  to  one  of  the  belligerents,  shall  ako 
be  permitted  to  the  other.  The  law  of  nations  makes  no  dis- 
tinction, in  this  respect,  between  a  just  and  an  unjust  war, 
both  of  the  belligerent  parties  being  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
of  war  as  against  the  other,  and  with  respect  to  neutrals. 
Each  party  may  employ  force,  not  only  to  resist  the  violence 
of  the  other,  but  also  to  secure  the  objects  for  which  the  war 
is  undertaken.  The  first  and  most  important  of  these  rights, 
which  the  state  of  wft?  has  conferred,  upon  tlie  belligerents,  is 
that  of  taking  human  life.  This  right;  in  its  full  extent, 
authorizes  the  individuals  of  the  one  party  to  kill  and  destroy 
those  of  the  other,  whenever  milder  means  are  insufiicient  to 
conquer  them  or  bring  them  to  terms.  {ffauiefeuUlej  Des 
Nations^  NeuireSy  tit.  7,  ch.  1 ;  j5eHo,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt 
2,  cap.  3,  §  1 ;  Vatiely  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  8,  §§  186,  137, 
188 ;  Burlamaqaiy  Droit  de  la  Nat.  ei  des  GenSj  tome  6,  pt  4, 
ch.  6 ;  Wheaion,  Elem.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  1 ;  PhilUmorey 
On  Int.  Law^  vol.  8,  §  50 ;  Garden^  De  Diplomatie,  liv.  6,  §  8 ; 
U^ffteTy  Droit  International^  §  J.?2 ;  fiigt^lmei  Derecho  Pfib.  Jnt^ 
lib.  1,  tit  1,  cap«  10.) 

§  2.  But  thlp  extreme  right  of  war,  with  respect  to  the 
Bpemy's  per^op,  h^  be^n  modified  and  lixjo^ited  by  ^lie  usages 
and  praetioes  of  modem  warfare.  Thus,  while  we  may  law- 
folly  kill  those  who  are  actually  in  arms  and  continue  to 
resist,  we  may  not  take  the  lives  of  those  who  are  not  in 
ftrm3,  or  who,  being  in  arms,^  ce^ae  their  resistance  and  anr- 
r«nder  themselves  into  our  power.  The  just  ends  of  the  war 
may  be  attained  by  making  them  our  prisoners,  or  by  com- 
pelling them  to  give  security  for  their  future  conduct  Force 
^d  e^By^rity  ^m  b^  u^cd  pn]y  po  far  j^  jii^y .^e  QoceBsafry  to 
wcppaplish  the  pbi^^ts  for  whjich  the  y^ap  yy»8  (iecl^rcfj. 
{Mijuelmep  Derecho  ^ub.  Jnt,,,  lib.  1,  tit^  1,  jqap,.  jLQ  j  ffeffter^ 
Drpit  Ini^rrufMcmql,  §§  l%Qy  l%^  ^  Wi]4mmy  fnL  f/iWj  ypL  2>  p, 
}J6j  Vatkl,Droit(f^  (}ms.,M8^i?\.8,^U^^^^        TFi^tfi^ 

iEpL  3,  §§,9J,  »§;  J^eUo.Dere^ho  Int..  pt  2^  Qi|p,.;3,  §§  3,  4; 

B<^dims^  X)^M^imf.)^.  i^i^MyMmm^  Xffw?  af  .^5fi>^^ 
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i  8»  The/e  ^  certal^n  persdns  in  ererjr  atata  irlto^  ai 
already  stated,  at<e  exempt  from  the  direct  Qperationa  of  waj\ 
Feeble  old  Bden,  women,  and  children,  and  eick  pereond^ 
eome  nnd^*  the  general  descrfption  of  enemies,  and  we  have 
oertain  rights  oveir  them  as  members  of  the  oommmiiity  with 
which  we  are  at  war;  but,  a«  they  are  enemies  who  make  oo 
resifitanoe,  we  have  no  right  to  maltreat  their  pereone,  or  to 
ase  any  violence  toward  them,  much  less  to  take  their  liveB. 
This,  says  Yattel,  is  so  plain  a  maxim  of  justice  and  huma- 
nity, that,  every  nation  in  the  least  degree  civilized,  acquiesoas 
in  it  And  modei^n  practice  has  applied  the  same  rule  tp 
mmisters  of  religion,  to  men  of  science  and  letters,  to  pro^ 
fessional  men,  artists,  merchants,  mechanics,  agriculturists, 
laborers, — in  fine,  to  all  non-combatants,  or  persons  who 
^  take  no  part  in  the  war,  and  make  no  resistauce  to  our  arms. 
It  was  the  received  opinion  in  ancient  Rome,  in  the  times  of 
Cato,  and  Cicero,  that  one  who  was  not  regularly  enrolled 
as  a  soldier,  could  not  lawfully  kill  an  enemy.  But  after- 
ward in  Italy,  and  more  particularly  during  the  lawless 
confusion  of  the  feudal  ages,  hostilities  were  carried  on  by 
all  classes  of  persons,  and  every  one  capable  of  being  a  sol- 
der was  regarded  as  such,  atid  all  the  rights  of  war  attached 
to  his  person.  But  as  wars  are  now  carried  on  by  regular 
troops,  or,  at  least,  by  forces  regularly  organized,  the  peas- 
ants, merchants,  manufacturers,  agriculturists,  and,  generally, 
all  public  and  priviate  persons,  who  are  engaged  in  the  ordi- 
nary pursuits  of  life,  and  take  no  part  in  militaiy  operations, 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  isword  of  the  en^emy.  So  long 
as  they  refrain  ifrom  all  hostilities,  pay  the  military  eontribu- 
tions  which  may  be  imposed  on  them,  and  quietly  submit  to 
the  authority  of  the  belligerent  ^ho  may  happen  to  be  in  the 
tnilit^  po(lsed6ibn  •of  their  ceontry,  they  are  aUowad  to  con- 
tinue m  the  eqjoyiment  of  tbeir  pioperfy,  and  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  oiditii^ry  avwadonsw  Tfaie  syttem  has.  greatly  miti- 
gated the  evils  of  wvtr,  and  if  the  general,  m  militaiy  ocqsx- 
palSoa  of  hostile  tsefriC^ry,  Iceepa  has  eoldiery  ia  proper  dim- 
pline,  tmd  proiecte  the  ^oantiy-people  in  tkeiar  labors,  allow- 
lf!g  them  to  afttM  ireely  to  his  «amp  to  aeU  ti^nr  provUions, 
he  nsually  has  no  difficulty  in  pfocming  9ttbBiatej»<»  for  his 
army,  aad  atoide  mamy  ^  the  dangen  inddent  to  a  position 
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in  a  hostile  territory.  {Kent^  Com.  en  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  94 ; 
Gcero^  de  Off,^  lib.  1,  cap.  11 ;  GrotiuSj  de  Jur.  Bd.  ac.  Pac.y 
lib.  8,  cap.  9,  §  2 ;  Barlamaquij  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  GenAy 
tome  6,  pt.  4,  ch.  6 ;  Vattel^  Droit  des  Gens.,  liv.  8,  ch.  8, 
§§  145-147 ;  Bynkershoeky  Quaesi  Jur.  Pub.^  lib.  1,  cap.  S ; 
WheatoTiy  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt  4,  ch.  2,  §§2,  4;  Rutherforth, 
Institutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  16;  PhilUmore,  On  Int.  Law jVol.  8,  §  94; 
WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  26 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations, 
sec.  6;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  144-158;  Martens, 
Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  277 ;  Garden,  de  DiplomaUe,  liv.  6, 
§  8 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  126 ;  Kbiber,  DroU  des  Gens, 
§247.) 

§  4.  But  this  exemption  of  the  enemy's  persons  from  the 
extreme  rights  of  war,  is  strictly  confined  to  non-combatants, 
or  such  as  refrain  from  all  acts  of  hostility.  If  the  peasantry- 
and  common  people  of  a  country  use  force,  or  commit  acts  in 
violation  of  the  milder  rules  of  modern  warfare,  they  subject 
themselves  to  the  common  fate  of  military  men,  and  some- 
times to  a  still  harsher  treatment.  And  if  ministers  of  reli- 
gion and  females,  so  &r  forget  their  profession  and  sex,  as 
to  take  up  arms,  or  to  incite  others  to  do  so,  they  are  no 
longer  exempted  from  the  rights  of  war,  although  always 
within  the  rules  of  humanity,  honor  and  chivalry.  And 
even  if  a  portion  of  the  non-combatant  inhabitants  of  a  par- 
ticular place  become  active  participants  in  the  hostile  opera- 
tions, the  entire  community  are  sometimes  subjected  to  the 
more  rigid  rules  of  war.  {Bello,  Derecho  Int.,  pt  2,  cap.  3, 
§  4 ;  VatUl,  DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  8,  §§  146,  147 ;  Burh- 
maqui.  Droit  de  la  Nat  et  des  Gens,  tome  5,  pt  4,  ch.  6; 
Garden,  De  DiplonuUie,  liv.  6,  §  8.) 

§  5.  Moreover,  in  some  cases,  even  where  no  opposition  is 
made  by  the  non-combatant  inhabitants  of  a  particular  place, 
the  exemption  properly  extends  no  further  than  to  the  spai^ 
ing  of  their  lives ;  for,  if  the  commander  of  the  belligerent 
forces  has  good  reason  to  mistrust  the  inhabitants  of  any  place, 
he  has  a  right  to  disarm  them,  and  to  require  security  for 
their  good  conduct.  He  may  lawfully  retain  them  as  priso- 
ners, either  with  a  view  to  prevent  them  from  taking  up 
arms,  or  for  the  purpose  of  weakening  the  enemy.    Even 
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women  and  children  may  be  held  in  confinement,  if  circnm- 
stances  render  snch  a  measure  necessary,  in  order  to  secure 
the  just  objects  of  the  war.  But  if  the  general,  without  rea- 
son, and  from  mere  caprice,  refuses  women  and  children 
fheir  liberty,  he  will  be  taxed  with  harshness  and  brutality, 
and  will  be  justly  censured  for  not  conforming  to  a  custom 
established  by  humanity.  When,  however,  he  has  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  for  disregarding,  in  this  particular,  the 
rules  of  politeness  and  the  suggestions  of  pity,  he  may  do  so 
without  being  justly  accused  of  violating  the  laws  of  war. 
The  presumption,  however,  is  against  him,  and,  if  he  wishes 
to  preserve  a  fair  fame,  he  must  give  good  and  satisfactory 
reasons  for  conduct  so  unusual.  ( Vatiel,  Droit  des  Gena^  liv. 
8,  ch.  8,  §§  147,  148 ;  Bynkershoeky  Quaesi.  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1, 
-cap.  3 ;  GroiiuSy  de  Jur,  Bel  ac  Pac,  lib.  8,  cap.  11,  §§  8-12 ; 
PhiUimorey  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §§  94,  95 ;  Biquelmey  Dereeho 
Pub.  Inty  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  10 ;  Belhy  Dereeho  IntemacionaL 
pt.  2,  cap.  S,  §  4.) 

§  6.  As  the  right  to  kill  an  enemy,  in  war,  is  applicable 
only  to  such  public  enemies  as  make  forcible  resistance,  this 
right  necessarily  ceases  so  soon  as  the  enemy  lays  down  his 
arms  and  surrenders  his  person.  After  such  surrender,  the 
opposing  belligerent  has  no  power  over  his  life,  unless  new 
rights  are  given  by  some  new  attempt  at  resistance.  '^  It  was 
a  dreadful  error  of  antiquity,"  says  Vattel,  "  a  most  unjust 
and  savage  claim,  to  assume  a  right  of  putting  a  prisoner  of 
war  to  death,  and  even  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner."  By 
the  present  rules  of  international  law,  quarter  can  be  refused 
the  enemy  only  in  cases  where  those  asking  it  have  fortieited 
their  lives  by  some  crime  against  the  conqueror,  under  the 
laws  and  usages  of  war.  {Kentj  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  \oI.  1,  p, 
90 ;  Bayneval,  Inst,  du  Droit  Nat.,  etc.,  liv.  3,  ch.  5 ;  Mont^^ 
quieUf  V Esprit  des  Loix,  liv.  16,  ch.  2 ;  GroiiuSy  de  Jur.  Bel.  ae 
Pac.y  liv.  3,  cap.  11,  §§  13-15;  Burlamaquiy  Droit  de  la  Nat. 
ei  des  Gens^  tome  6,  pt.  4,  ch.  6 ;  Vattely  Droit  des  GenSy  liv,  8, 
ch.  8,  §  149 ;  Hefftery  Droit  Iniemtaionaly  §  126 ;  Riquehne^ 
Dereeho  Pub.  Inty  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  12 ;  Belhy  Dereeho  Inter. 
fUunoTudj  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §§  3,  5 ;  Beat,  Science  du  Gouvemement, 
tome  5,  ch.  2,  sec  6 ;  Scotty  General  Orders^  No.  872,  Dec. 
12th,  1847.) 


IB^  Inlemational  £av. 

%1.  AocordiAgto  the  kvm  of  war,  as  pa!iieticed  l)y  smm  of 
the  natioDs  of  antiqntty,  and  by  Bavage  and  barbarooa  nationi 
xji  the  preBent  time,  pzisoaerB  of  war  might  be  put  to  4eath» 
or  Bold  into  Bhiviery*  But,  in  the  present  age,  no  natioa 
claafiaing  a  Bemi^civilization,  jnakes  slaieee  of  prispneni  of  war^ 
or  •claims  tibie  gemeral  rigbrt  to  put  them  to  death,  althoogh 
Meti  a  right  is^somctiines  exercificd  <<  in  those  extreme  eases 
where  Tesistance  on  their  part,  or  the  part  of  others  who  corns 
to  their  nescae,  xenrders  it  impossible  to  keep  them.  Botin 
reaBon  «nd  general  opimon  ooncur  in  showing  that  nothii^ 
l>utthe!Btronge8t  necessity  will  justify  suchtan  act."  Although, 
i)y  the  milder  rules  of  modern  warfare,  piri0oner8  of  war  caa- 
not  be  treated  luarshly,  tbe  captor  m^y,  nevertheless,  take  all 
proper  measures. for  tbeir  security,  and,  if  there  be  reaaeAto 
sepprehend  that  they  will  rise  on  their  captors,  or  jnake  their 
eseape,  he  may  put  them  in  confinement  Bud  even  fetter 
them.  But  such  extreme  measures  should  never  be  resoilsd 
to,  except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity.  Self«security  ie  the 
first  law  of  the  conqueror,  and  the  laws  of  war  justify  the  use 
of  means  necessary  to  that  end,  but  beyond  that,  no  harsh- 
ness or  severity  is  allowable.  Each  particular  case,  as  it 
arises,  must  be  judged  by  the  attending  circumstances,  the 
means  employed,  and  the  danger  they  were  designed  to  guard 
against.  The  responsibility  of  a  commanding  officer  is  always 
very  great,  and  his  conduct  should  not  be  hastily  condemned^ 
as  it  may  be  induced  by  circumstances  not  generally  known, 
or  easily  explained.  Too  much  leniency  is  oflen  as  fatal  to 
his  plans  as  an  unjust  severity  to  his  reputation  for  humanity. 
He  should  be  judged  by  his  general  course  and  character, 
rather  than  by  a  single  act,  the  motives  of  which  are  so  easily 
misunderstood,  and  so  often  misconstrued.  (WheaUnij  JElenu 
Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  2 ;  Vaitelj  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  8, 
§§  149, 150, 152 ;  Butherforth,  Institutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  S 15 ;  Bur- 
lamaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  6 ; 
Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac,  lib.  8,  cap.  14,  §§  1,  et  seq. ; 
PhiUimore,  on  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  95 ;  WHdman,  InL  Law,  vol. 
2,  p.  26;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  149-162;  Martens^ 
Prices  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  275 ;  Gfarden,  de  Diplomatie,  liv.  6, 
§  9 ;  Bayneoal,  Inst,  du  Droit  Nat.,  etc.,  liv.  8,  ch.  5 ;  De  FeUctj 
Droit  de  la  Nat.,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  25 ;  Heffter,  DroU  InLtmor 
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Clonal  \  \^ ;  Sello,  D&^ko  tritmid:c{6M:ly  {)t.  %  t«p.  S,  §  6; 
J?eai,  Science  du  (xcuvernenierttj  toihe  S,  <3h.'2,  bee.  8 ;  be  Vas^^ 
Jbroit  Maritime^  liv.  1,  tit.  8,  i  82.) 

{  8.  The  ancient  pivtctice,  of  puttiag  prisoners  of  war  to 
death,  or  selling  them  into  slavery,  gradually  gave  way  to 
that  of  ransoming^  which  continued  through  the  feudal  wars 
of  the  middle  ages.  By  a  cartel  of  March  12th9  1780, 
between  France  and  England,  the  ransom  in  the  case  of  a 
field-'marshall  of  France,  or  an  Ei^glish  field-marshall,  or 
captain^^general,  was  fixed  at  sixty  .pounds  sterling.  And 
even  as  late  as  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  in  1 802,  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  French  and  Batavian  republics,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  stipulate  that  the  prisoners  on  both  sides 
should  be  restored  VHthaut  ransom,  ihe  present  usage,  of 
exchanging  jprisoners  without  any  ransom,  was  early  introdu- 
ced among  the  more  polished  nations,  and  was  pretty  fij*m^ 
established  in  Europe  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. ( Vatiely  Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  3,  ch.  8,  §  153 ;  Wheaton, 
JElem.  Int.  LaWj  pt.  4,  oh.  2,  §  3 ;  Wheatony  Hist.  Law  o/NationSy 
pp.  162-164;  Burlamaquiy  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  GenSy  tome 
6,  pt  4,  ch.  6 ;  Phillimorey  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  3,  §  95 ;  De  FeUoCy 
Droit  de  la  NaUy  etc.y  tome  2,  lee.  25 ;  Seffiery  Droit  Interna- 
timaLy  §§  126-129 ;  BiquelmCy  Derecho  Fab.  Int.y  lib.  1,  tit  1, 
cap.  12 ;  Belby  Derecho  Intemadonaly  .pt  2,  cap.  3,  §  5 ;  Bealy 
Science  du  Gouvememeniy  tome  5,  ch.  2,  sec.  8;  De  Oussjfy 
Droit  Maritmey  liv.  1,  tit,  3,  §  32.) 

i  9.  But  this  oeage  is  not,  even  ndw,  considet<ed  obligatoiy 
^poB  diose  who  do  not  choose  to  etiter  iiito  a  cartel  for  that 
pmrpose.  **  Whoever  makes  a  just  war,"  says  Valtel,  "has 
ft  right,  if  he  thinks  proper,  to  detain  his  prisoners  till  the 
^d  of  the  war."  *  *  *  "  K  a  nation  finds  a  considerable 
advantage  in  leaving  its  soldiers  prisoners  with  the  enemy 
during  the  war,  rather  than  exchange  them,  it  may  cer- 
tainly, unless  bound  by  cartel,  act  as  is  most  agreeable  to  its 
interests.  This  would  be  the  case  of  a  state  abounding  in 
men,  and  at  war  with  a  nation  more  formidable  by  the 
courage  than  the  number  of  its  soldiers.  It  would  have 
been  of  little  advantage  to  the  czar,  Peter  the  Great,  to 
restore  the  Swedes,  his  prisoners,  for  an  equal  number  of 
"BuBsians."    In  1810,  Great  Britain  had,  coiifined  in  prisons, 
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hulks,  and  gnard-sfaips,  about  fifty  thousand  French  prisoners 
of  war,  while  JS'apoleon  had  a  much  less  number  of  English, 
but  probably  enough  Spanish  and  Portuguese  prisoners 
(allies  of  England)  to  more  than  make  up  the  equality  of 
numbers.  He  offered  to  exchange  the  whole  against  the 
whole,  or  one  thousand  English  and  two  thousand  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  for  three  thousand  French.  But  the  British 
negotiators  at  first  insisted  upon  the  exchange  being  confined 
to  French  and  English;  they,  however,  afterward  consented 
to  a  general  exchange,  beginning  with  the  English  for  an 
equal  number  of  Frenchmen.  2^apoleon  would  not  agree 
to  this,  because,  he  said,  as  soon  as  the  English  got  back 
their  own  countrymen,  they  would  find  some  excuse  for  not 
carryiug  the  exchange  further,  and  retain  the  remainder  of 
the  French  in  the  hulks  forever.  The  negotiations  were, 
therefore,  broken  ofil  That  both  parties  had  a  legal  right  to 
decline  the  exchange  cannot  be  denied;  and  the  subsequent 
attempts  of  each  to  cast  odium  upon  the  other  for  refusing 
its  own  proposition,  was  unbecoming  the  character  of  two 
great  nations.  Napoleon's  proposition  was  in  accordance 
with  the  usages  of  war  in  such  cases,  and  not  unreasonable 
in  itself;  moreover,  by  the  same  code  England  was  bound  to 
provide  for  the  exchange  of  her  allies  who  had  been  made 
prisoners  in  the  common  cause.  But  if  she  believed  that 
she  would,  by  the  proposed  arrangement,  lose  more  than  she 
gained  in  relative  power,  she  had  an  undoubted  right  to 
decline  its  acceptance.  And. certainly  Napoleon  had  good 
reasons  for  declining  the  arrangement  proposed  to  him  by 
G-reat  Britain.  {Vattel^  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  8,  §  168; 
Las  Casus  J  Memoires  de  St.  Helena^  tome  7,  pp.  89, 40;  AUsim^ 
Hist,  of  Europe^  vol.  3,  pp.  394,  895;  Hardenberg,  Memoires 
ivn  Homme  d'EtoUy  tome  2,  pp.  438-484;  Napoleon^  Memaures, 
vol.  9,  p.  61 ;  Annual  Register,  British,  1811,  p.  76 ;  Parlior 
meniary  Debates,  vol.  20,  pp.  628-691.) 

§  10.  But  while  no  state  is  obliged,  by  the  positive  rules 
of  international  law,  to  enter  into  a  cartel  for  the  exchange 
of  prisoners  of  war,  there  is  a  strong  moral  duty  imposed 
upon  the  government  of  every  state  to  provide  for  the  release 
of  such  of  its  citizens  and  allies,  as  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.    They  have  fEillen  into  this  misfortune  only 
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by  acting  in  its  service,  and  in  the  support  of  its  cause* 
"This,"  says  Vattel,  "is  a  care  which  the  state  owes  to  those 
who  have  exposed  themselves  in  her  defense."  ( Vaiid,  DroU 
des  GrenSy  liv.  3,  ch.  8,  §  164 ;  Wheaion^  JSlem,  Int.  Law^  pt. 
4,  ch.  2,  §  3 ;  GrotiuSj  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.j  lib.  8,  cap.  7,  §§ 
8,  9;  Wheaton,Bi8t.  Law  of  Nations,  Tp^.  162-164;  PhiUimare, 
On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  95 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  GenSj 
§  275 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  lee.  6 ;  Biqudme,  Derecho  Pub. 
Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  12.) 

§  11.  Sometimes,  prisoners  of  war  are  permitted  to  resume 
their  liberty,  upon  the  condition  that  they  will  not  again  take 
up  arms  against  their  captors,  either  for  a  limited  time,  or  duiv 
ing  the  continuance  of  the  war,  or  until  duly  exchanged.  Offi- 
cers are  very  frequently  released  upon  their  parole,  subject  to 
the  same  conditions.  Such  agreements  made  by  officers  for 
themselves,  or  by  a  commander  for  his  troops,  are  valid,  and 
cannot  be  annulled  by  the  state  to  which  they  belong.  Agree- 
ments of  this  kind  come  within  the  necessary  limits  of  the 
implied  powers  of  the  commander,  and  are  obligatoiy  upon 
the  state.  "Good  faith  and  humanity,"  says  Wheaton, 
"ought  to  preside  over  the  execution  of  these  compacts, 
which  are  designed  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  war,  without 
defeating  its  legitimate  purposes."  {Grotius,  De  Jur.  Bel.  ae 
Pae.,  lib.  3,  cap.  23,  §§  6-10 ;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8, 
ch.  8,  §  151 ;  Wheat<m,  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  3 ;  PhM^ 
more.  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  95 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  sec. 
6 ;  Wtldman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  26 ;  Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub. 
InL,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  12 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  IntemacUmal,  pt  2, 
cap.  8,  §  5 ;  Heal,  Science  du  Gouvemtment,  tome  5,  ch.  2,  sec, 
8 ;  De  Cusey,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit  8,  §  82.) 

§  12.  It  will  be  shown  hereafter  that  there  are  certain  lim- 
its to  the  conditions  which  the  captor  may  impose  on  the 
release  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  to  the  stipulations  which  an 
officer  is  authorized  to  enter  into,  either  for  himself  or  for 
his  troops.  The  captor  may  impose  the  condition  that  the 
prisoners  shall  not  take  up  arms  against  him,  either  for  a 
limited  period  or  during  the  war;  but  he  cannot  require 
them  to  renounce  forever  the  right  to  bear  arms  against  him ; 
nor  can  they,  on  their  part,  enter  into  any  engagements 


i'AcbtiBii^n^  w!th  MtieiT  ^characifer  and  'dntie'B  ks  citikenB  and 
Buljdctd.  Sucli  ^ngft^^iiients  miAe  by  t^em  woiild  not  be 
binding  \rp6vL  their  'soVeVeig'n  or  state.  'Tb6  reason  of  ^ 
limitation  ih  obvibns :  the  'ck!ptor  has  tbe  absolute  right  to 
k^ep  his  prisoners  in  'confinement  ^11  the  termination  of  the 
wkr;  bnt  on  th6  conclusion  of  ^eace  he wouli  n6  Ibng^rhfcve 
aikv  reason^  for  detaining  theln.  They,  therefore,  Wve  the 
light  t6  stijptilate  for  \iifeir  conduct  during  that  period,  btrt 
not  beyond  the  time  when  they  w6uld  have  bbeh  released 
had  no  a^eiment  been  entered  into.  Nor  can  the  captor 
^n^tftlly  Impose  eonditioiiis  whicb  extend  beyond  the  period 
^en  this  prisoners  would  necessarily  be  entitied  to  tbeir  hb- 
^ity.  Bidyond  thiis,  their  services  are  due  to,  and  at  the  dis- 
'porttion  of,  the  state  to  which  they  oWe  allegiance,  -and  ti&ey 
bav^  no  right  to  limit  them  by  contracts  trith  a  foreign 
^p6t7er.  iPhUlinwre,  On  Int.  Xaw,  vol.  8,  §  95';  Vattdy  DroU 
"dis  ^er^j  liv.  &,  oh.  16,  §287;  JRijuebrie,  DereckOy  Pub.M, 
life.  1,  tit.  1,  cisip.  12 ;  BeUo^  ^Dereeho  lYOmiaeianaly  pt.  2,  cap. 
'B,  §  6;  De  <Jus»y,  BtaU  Mdri&fne,  liv.  1,  tit.  3,  §  82.) 

§  13.  By  the  moderii  usagie  of  nations,  commissaries  are 

permitted  to  reside  in  the  respective  belligerent  countries, 

for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  and  carrying  into  effect  the 

necessary  arrangements  for  the  support,  as  well  as  the  release 

'  and  isxchaiige  of  prisoners  of  war.  But  difficulties  sometimes 

occur  in  arranging  the  terms  of  such  agreements,  and  it  not 

unfipequeritly  happens  that  a  considerable  length  of  time  will 

elapse  after  their  capture  before  they  can  be  exchanged  or 

feleksed.    Moreover,  by  the  conditions  of  their  parofe,  they 

are  sometimes  required  to  remain  in  the  captor's  countiyfor 

affixed  term  after  their  release.    During  these  periods  they 

iln'tist  be  stibsisted  either  by  the  captor  or  by  their  own  gov- 

ertimeiit,  told  it  sometilnes  becomes  a  question  to  which  this 

«uty  property  belongs.    {WhedUm,  Elem.  M:Ldw,  pt  4,  ch. 

%  §'«;  Phmmdrty'-Onlnt.  Law,  vol.  8,  §95;  Martens,  Prtsds 

'au  Brtnt  ^^Qens,  ^275 ;  Itiqudm,  Derecho  Pub.  Ih^.,  lib.  1, 

'tft.^1, dap.  12;  BeUoj'Dereeho  £i^sriiadt^  cap.  8,  §  5.) 

§14.  vattel  places'the  dutyof  a  state  to  support  its  sub- 
jects, while  prisoners  in  the  bands  of  an  enemy,  upon  the 
same  grotinds '  as  its  duty  to  provide  for  their  ransom  and 
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release.  Indeed,  a  neglect,  or  re^sal,  to  do  so,  would  seem 
to  be  even  more  criminal  than  a  neglect,  or  reftisal,  to  pro- 
vide for  their  exchange;  for  Hie  exigencies  of  £he  w^  may 
make  it  the  temporaly  policy  of  the  state,  to  decline  an 
exchange,  but  nothing  can  excuse  it  in  leaving  its  subjectB 
to  suffer  in  an  enemy's  country,  without  any  fault  of  their 
own,  when  the  state  has  the  means  of  relieving  them  from 
the  misfortune  in  which  l^ey  are  involved,  by  acting  in  its 
service  and  by  supporting  its  cause.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  although  a  state  may  properly,  under  certain  circuniBtan- 
ces,  r^use  to  exchange  its  prisoners,  it  cannot,  without  a  vio- 
lation of  moral  duty,  neglect  to  mi^e  the  proper  and  neces- 
saiy  arrangement  for  their  support  while  they  are  thus 
retained,  by  a  captor  who  is  willing  to  exchange  them.  It 
is  stated  by  English  writers,  that,  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon, 
the  British  authorities  regularly  remitted  the  whole  cost  of 
the  support  of  English  prisoners,  in  Frauce,  to  the  French 
government,  but  that  the  latter  fietiled  to  make  any  provision, 
whatever  for  the  support  o^  its  subjects,  in  the  hs^ds  of  the 
English,  leaving  them  to  starvation,  or  the  charity  of  their 
enemies.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  a  blot  upon  the  character  d  the 
French  government  (  Vattd^  Droiides  GenSy  liv.  8,  ch.  8,  §  164 ; 
Alison,  Hist.  ofJEurope,  vol.  8,  pp.  394,  896;  Mansard,  Pari. 
Debates,  vol.  20,  pp.  634, 694 ;  Hdrdenburg,  Memoirs  d!un  homme 
cTHtai,  tome  2,  p.  488 ;  tome  9,  p.  106 ;  De  Gum/,  JDroU  Mari- 
time, liv.  1,  tit  8,  §  82 ;  Las  Oasas,  Memoires  de  St.  Helena, 
tome  7,  pp.  89,  40 ;  Annual  Register,  1811,  p.  76.) 

§  16.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  in  a  war,  that,  although 
both  parties  are  willing  to  make  an  exchange  of  prisoned, 
much  delay  occurs  in  agreeing  upon  the  terms  of  the  cartel. 
Such  delay  sometimes  results  from  a  want  of  good  fidth  on 
both  sides,  the  parties  entering  into  negotiations  with  no 
intention  of  coming  to  an  agreement.  Again,  when  the 
cartel  has  b^en  negotiated,  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to 
carry  it  into  effect  immediately,  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  war  and  the  character  of  the  military  operations  inter- 
rupting, or  preventing,  its  execution.  Buch  delays  are  the 
more  frequent  in  great  wars,  which  embrace  several  countries 
and  seas,  within  the  theatre  of  their  operations.    In  all  cases 

as* 
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where  the  circtunBtances  preyent  an  exchange  of  priaonen 
of  war,  or  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  receive  the  means 
of  support  from  their  own  state,  it  is  the  duly  of  the  ei^tor 
to  famish  them  with  subsistence ;  for  humanity  would  fa^ 
bid  his  allowing. them  to  suffer  or  starve.  But  if  their  own 
government  should  reftise  to  make  arrangements  for  their 
support,  exchange,  or  release,  and  if  the  captor  should  give 
them  sufficient  liberty  to  enable  them  to  earn  their  own  sup- 
.port,  his  responsibility  ceases,  and  whatever  sufferings  may 
result,  are  justly  chargeable  upon  their  own  government 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  prisoners  of  war  are  not 
required  to  labor  beyond  the  usual  police  duty  of  camp  and 
garrison;  but  where  their  own  state  refuses,  or  wilfully 
neglects  to  provide  for  their  release  or  support,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  in  the  captor  to  require  them  to  pay  with  their 
labor  for  the  subsistence  which  he  furnishes  them.  But  this 
can  be  done  only  in  extreme  cased,  and  even  then  they 
should  be  treated  kindly  and  with  mildness,  and  no  degrad- 
ing or  very  onerous  labor  should  be  imposed  on  them.  All 
harshness  and  unnecessary  severity  would  be  contrary  to  the 
modem  laws  of  war.  {WUdmanj  Int.  LaWy  vol.  2,  p.  26; 
Vaitel,  Droit  des  Qem^  liv.  8,  ch.  8,  §  160 ;  ScoU,  U.  S.  Army 
JSeg.y  1825,  §§  709-716 ;  GrotiuSy  de  Jur.  Bel  ac  Pac.,  lib.  3, 
cap.  4,  §  18 ;  The  St.  Jtum,  5  Bob.  Bep.^  p.  89 ;  GardeUy  Jk 
Diplomatief  liv.  6,  §  9 ;  Reffier^  Droit  International^  §  129 ; 
Biquelmej  Derecho  Pub.  Intj  lib.  1,  tit  1,  cap.  12;  BeUo^ 
Derecho  Intemacionalj  pt  2,  cap.  8,  §  5.) 

§  16.  But,  sometimes  the  captor  refuses  to  enter  into  any 
cartel  for  the  exchange  of  his  prisoners,  or  even  to  release 
them  on  parole.  He  may,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  him- 
self, persist  in  retaining  in  confinement  the  prisoners  which 
he  has  taken  from  the  enemy,  at  the  same  time  leaving  the 
enemy  to  keep  and  provide  for  those  of  his  own  people, 
which  the  latter  may  have  captured.  In  such  a  case,  he  can- 
not expect  the  opposing  belligerent  to  provide  for  the  sup- 
port of  prisoners  thus  retained,  and  the  laws  of  war  as  well 
as  of  humanity  require,  that  he  himself  shall  provide,  in  a 
proper  manner  for  their  subsistance.  After  the  fall  of  Tarra- 
gona in  1811,  Suchet,  the  French  commander,  offered  to 
exchange  his  Catalonian  prisoners,  the  best  soldiers  in  Spain, 
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for  the  French  prisoners  confined  at  Cabrera^  men  utterly 
mined  in  constitution  by  their  cruel  captivity.  Cuesta,  the 
Spanish  general,  was  disposed  to  accede  to  tiie  proposition, 
but  the  Regency,  at  the  request  of  Wellesley,  the  British 
envoy,  peremptorily  forbid  the  exchange ;  and  the  French 
prisoners  therefore  remained,  says  Napier,  ^<a  disgrace  to 
Spain,  and  to  England,  for  if  her  envoy  interfered  to  prevent 
their  release,  she  was  bound  to  insist,  tiiat  thousands  of  men, 
whose  prolonged  captivity  was  the  result  of  her  interference, 
should  not  be  exposed  on  a  barren  rock,  naked  as  they  were 
bom,  and  fighting  for  each  other's  miserable  rations  to  pro- 
long an  existence  inconceivably  wretched."  ( Vaiidy  Droit 
des  OenSy  liv.  8,  ch.  8,  i  150;  Wildmany  InL  Zoto,  vol.  2,  p.  26; 
Napier y  HiaL  PemnsuJar  War^  vol.  2,  p.  409.) 

§  17.  Where  circumstances  render  it  obligatory  upon  the 
captor  to  support  the  prisoners  which  he  has  taken,  this  sup- 
port is  usually  limited  to  the  regular  provision  ration,  and 
such  clothing  and  fuel  as  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to  pre- 
vent suffering.    Officers  and  other  persons  who  have  the 
means  of  paying  for  their  support,  cannot  require  any  assist- 
ance from  the  captor.    But  such  as  have  no  money,  are  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  an  allowance  sufficient  for  personal  com- 
fort ;  and  modem  custom  and  military  usage  require  that  it 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  rank,  dignity,  and  character 
of  the  prisoner.    It,  however,  can  never  properly  be  required 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  as  prisoners  of  this  des- 
cription are  bound  to  provide  for  their  own  support  as  soon 
aa  they  can  procure  the  means  of  doing  so.    The  monies 
expended  for  the  support  of  prisoners  of  war,  may  constitute 
a  just  demand  for  reimbursement  on  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
Indeed,  all  monies  expended  for  the  support  of  prisoners  of 
war,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  are  deemed  to  be  on 
account  of  their  own  government,  and  such  amounts  are 
either  settled  by  commissioners  during  the  war,  or  become 
ffubjects  of  stipulations  in  a  treaty  of  peace.    {WUdmany  Jbii, 
IxtWj  vol.  2,  p.  26 ;  Qarden,  De  l^lomaJtUy  liv.  6,  §  9 ;  HeffUr^ 
Droit  IntemcUionaly  §  129 ;  Big^mey  Derecho  Pub.  Inty  lib.  1, 
tit.  1,  cap.  12 ;  JBeUoy  Derecho  Iniemaciotud,  pt  2,  cap.  8,  i5; 
Scottj  U.  S.  Army  BeguIaUans  of  1825,  §i  709,  716.) 
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%  18.  An  there  is  iisttally  zib  veiy  great  disparity  of  ainri:- 
bets  in  tbe  prisoners  taken  by  ihk  opposing  belligerehtB 
in  the  course  of  the  war,  it  i^  the  ihore  modem  castdm  fbt 
liach  capt6r  to  Support  thosis  who  may  fitll  into  his  hands  till 
an  exchange  can  be  effected,  and  a  cartel  for  this  purpose  is 
usually  negotiated  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity.  The 
burthen  6f  supporting  the  prisoners  takion  duriiig  the  war 
is  thus  not  unequally  distributed.  It,  however,  sometimea 
happens  that  so  veiy  large  k  number  are  taken  by  one  party, 
as  to  leave  n6  probabilily  of  aii  immediate  exchange.  The 
CBfptor  is  then  left  the  alternative  to  support  them,  or  to  release 
fhetii  on  pairole.  Btit  should  they  refuse  to  give  their  parole, 
oi*  should  Hieir  Wn  government  forbid  their  doing  so?  In 
the  first  case  they  must  suffer  the  consequences  of  their  own 
obstinacy;  and  in  the  second  case,  their  own  government 
has  no  right  to  forbid  their  release  on  paroUj  unless  at  the 
tame  time  it  provides  the  means  for  their  support  during 
their  imprisonment.  Attempts  have  sometimes  been  made 
to  annul  such  engagements,  and  to  force  released  prisouers 
of  w«r  to  take  up  arms  again  in  the  same  campaign,  in  direct 
violation  of  their  parole.  Such  an  act  on  the  part  of  a  bellig- 
erent government,  is  utterly  futile  as  a  protection  to  soldiers 
who  may  thus  be  made  to  violate  their  parole,  and  is  an 
evidence  of  ignorance  or  semi-barbarism  of  the  government 
faking  such,  a  declaration.    We  have  an  example  in  the  war 

y     between  the  United  States  and  the  republic  of  Mexico.    The 

Mexican  authorities  not  only  attempted  by  proclamation  to 

i    induce  such  of  th^ir  soldiers  as  had  been  released  by  the 

t  Americans  on  parole,  to  regard  that  obligation  as  null  and 
void,  but  in  some  cases  their  unexchanged  prisoners  were 
actually  forced  to  reenter  the  ranks  and  fight  Many  others, 
^nder  the  promise  of  plunder,  were  induced  to  organize 
themselves  into  guerella  bands  under  robber  chiefs,  who 
were  fhmished  with  militaiy  commissions  from  the  govern- 
ment.  Such  .attempts  to  violate  the  ordinaiy  rules  of  war 
^ot  oi^Iy  justify,  but  require  prompt  and  severe  punishment. 
Accordingly,  General  Scott  announced  his  intention  to  hang 
every  one  who  should  be  retaken  after  thus  violating  his 
parole  of  honor. .  In  making  further  releases  on  parole,  he 
required,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  militaiy  pledge,  the 
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clergy.  (Qratius^  dc  Jfyr-  ^M:  f^  ?^'y  H^-  ^^  P^Pr  ?2>  §§  ^fPr 
Eiqudiine^  JD&ifCftkq  Pab,.  fnt.^  li)). !).,  tit.  ly  cap.  X2 ;  :^f ^^^  per^hff 
fniernacipfi^  pt.  2,  cap.  8|  §  5 ;  Jf^iltima^  Int.  Lm^  yq}.  i^ 
p.  26}  Qmg.  Dpc.^  30  Coji^.y  ^  ^ea^.  H.  ft.  Ex.  J)oq.  ^9. 
66,  p.  345.) 

$  19.  Oases  ha^e  somedmeB  occmred,  where  a  general  has 
taken  so  large  a  number  of  prisoneip  that  he  cannot  keep 
them  with  safely,  or  cannot  supply  them  with  food,  and  is 
satisfied  that  if  released  on  their  parole^  they  would  not  res^ 
pect  it.  If  he  has  not  the  means  of  keying  his  prisoners, 
and  can  safely  put  them  oq  paroU^  he  is,  of  course,  bpund  to 
release  Ihem.  But  the  question  arises,  if  he  cannot  sately  do 
this,  and  has  no  means  to  subsist  them,  what  is  he  to  do? 
Most  he  release  them,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  his  own 
secority,  or  to  his  certain  destruction,  or,  will  the  law  of  self^ 
defense  justify  him  in  putting  them  to  death  ?  It  his  own 
safety  is  incompatible  with  that  of  an  enemy, — even  of  an 
enemy  who  has  submitted, — will  his  duty  to  his  own  state 
justify  him  in  destroying  that  enemy  ?  (  Vatlely  DroU  des  Oens^ 
liv.  8,  ch.  8,  §  151 ;  PhMmore,  On  InL  LaWj  vol.  8,  f  96 ; 
GardeHy  De  DiplomaHey  liv.  6,  §  9 ;  Manning^  Law  of  Natiomj 
p.  165.) 

§  20.  The  extreme  case  here  supposed,  can  seldpm,  sif  ^fiv^er, 
happen ;  for  a  general  can  almost  alw^s,^d  some  pieans  of 
disposin|g  of,  or  securing,  his  pijisoners  of  wipr,  sl^ort  of  ,4^1i^V 
rately  puttiug  theipa  to  d^ath.  Yatt^l  is  evidently  of  %e 
opiuion,  that  cases  i^ay  occur  wl^ere  such  ^  99^rse  ^Isjpi^W  h^ 
justifiable.  "  But,"  he  says,  "  to  justify  iv3inc9C>lJy  anddel^- 
erately  putting  to  death  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  t^e  fol- 
lowing conditions  are  ipdispensable :  Ist,  Th^t  no  promise 
has  been  made  to  8pa]:e  their  lives;  and  2d,  That  we  be  per- 
fectly assured  that  our  own  ss^ety  demands  such  a  sacrifice. 
If  it  is  at  all  consistent  with  prudence,  either  to  trust  to  their 
parole,  or  to  disregard  their.perfidy,  a  gpnerou^  ^P^PJ  ^^ 
rather  listen  to  the  voice  of  humanity,  than  to  that  of  timid 
circumspection.  Charles  XXI.,  l:)eing  encumbered  with  his 
prisoners  after  the  battle, of  Narva,  only  disarij^ied  thep,  ai^^ 
set  them  at  liberty ;  but  his  enemy,  still  im^re^i|ed  frith  t]^ 
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apprehenBions  which  his  warlike  and  formidable  opponento 
had  excited  in  his  mind,  sent  into  Siberia  all  the  priscmers 
he  took  at  Pultowa.  The  Swedish  hero  confided  too  much 
in  his  own  generosity:  the  sagacioas  monarch  of  Kusma 
united,  perhaps,  too  great  a  degree  of  severity  with  his  pra- 
dence.  When  Admiral  Anson  took  the  rich  Acapnlco  gal* 
leon,  near  Manilla,  he  found  that  the  prisoners  outnumbered 
his  whole  ship's  company;  he  was,  therefore,  under  the 
necessity  of  confining  them  in  the  hold,  where  they  sufiSered 
cruel  distress.  But,  had  he  exposed  himself  to  the  risk  of 
being  carried  away  a  prisoner,  with  his  prize  and  his  own 
ship  together,  would  the  humanity  of  his  conduct  have  jusli- 
fied  the  imprudence  of  it  ?  Henry  Y.,  king  of  England,  after 
his  victory  in  the  battle  of  AgiAcourt,  was  reduced,  or  thought 
himself  reduced,  to  the  cruel  necessity  of  sacrificing  the  priso* 
ners  to  his  own  safety."  ^'Nothing,"  continues  Vattel, 
^^  short  of  the  greatest  necessity,  can  justify  so  terrible  an 
execution ;  and  the  general,  whose  situation  requires  it,  is 
greatly  to  be  pitied."  Probably,  the  opinion  of  Vattel 
was  justified  by  the  practices  of  the  age  in  which  he  wrote, 
and  of  those  which  preceded  it,  but  in  the  present  day,  the 
conduct  of  any  general  who  should  deliberately  put  his  priso- 
ners to  death,  would  be  declared  infamous,  and  no  possible 
excuse  would  remove  the  stain  from  his  character.  ( Vaiid^ 
Droit  des  GenSj  lib.  8,  ch.  8,  §  151 ;  Rutherforih^  Institutes^  b. 
2,  ch.  9,  §  17;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  96 ;  Garden, 
De  Diplamatie,  liv.  6,  §  9 ;  Burke,  The  W&rks  of,  vol.  4,  p.  127 ; 
Riqudme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit  1,  cap.  12;  Bdlo,  Dere- 
eho  Iniemacianal,  pt  2,  cap.  8,  §  5  ;  Burlamaqui,  Droit  de  la 
NaL  et  des  Gens,  tome  5,  pt  4,  ch.  6.) 

§  21.  It  was  an  ancient  maxim  of  war,  that  a  weak  garri- 
son forfeit  all  claim  to  mercy  on  the  part  of  the  conqueror, 
when,  with  more  courage  than  prudence,  they  obstinately 
persevere  in  defending  an  ill-fortified  place  against  a  large 
army,  and  when,  refusing  to  accept  of  reasonable  conditions 
offered  to  them,  they  undertake  to  arrest  the  progress  of  a 
power  which  they  are  unable  to  resist  Pursuant  to  this 
maxim,  Csesar  answered  the  Aduatici  that  he  would  spare 
their  t6wn,  if  they  surrendered  before  the  battering-ram 
touched  their  walls.    But,  though  sometimes  practiced  in 
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modem  war&re,  it  is  generally  condemned  as  contraiy  to 
humanity  and  inconsistent  with  the  principles  which,  among 
civilized  and  christian  nations,  form  the  basis  of  the  laws  of 
war.  Nor  was  it  altogether  admitted  by  the  ancients, 
for,  when  Phyton  was  ordered  to  be  ezecated  by  Dionysius 
the  tyrant,  for  having  obstinately  defended  the  town  of  Rhe- 
gium,  he  protested  against  it  as  an  unjust  punishment,  and 
called  upon  heaven  to  avenge  his  death.  Biodorus  Sicu- 
luB  regarded  such  a  punishment  as  unjust ;  and  Alexander 
the  Great,  ordered  some  Milesians  to  be  spared  tm  account  of 
their  courage  and  Jidelity.  It  is  sometimes  said,  that  where  a 
garrison  makes  an  obstinate  defense  of  a  weak  place,  against 
an  overwhelming  force,  it  only  causes  useless  effusion  of 
human  blood,  and  that,  therefore,  the  authors  of  such  a  sac- 
rifice should  bo  severely  punished.  But  who  can  say  before- 
hand that  such  a  defense  may  not  save  the  state  by  delaying 
the  operations  of  the  enemy  ?  There  are  numerous  instances, 
in  ancient  as  well  as  modem  times,  where  courage  has  sup- 
plied the  defects  of  fortifications,  and  where  places  generally 
regarded  as  untenable  have  been  defended  by  a  brave  and 
determined  garrison  till  the  enemy  consumed  his  strength 
in  the  operation  of  the  siege,  and  wasted  the  most  &vorable 
season  for  conducting  the  campaign.  In  case  a  place  is 
closely  besieged  it  is  customary  for  the  besieging  general  to 
offer  to  the  garrison  honorable  terms  of  capitulation ;  and  if 
they  refuse  these  terms  and  the  place  is  carried  by  force,  they 
may  be  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion,  and  the  captor 
may  treat  such  prisoners  with  all  the  severity  of  the  law  of 
war.  But  that  law,  says  Vattel,  can  never  extend  so  fiEur  as  to 
give  a  right  to  take  away  the  life  of  an  enemy  who  lays  down 
his  arms,  unless  he  has  been  guilty  of  some  crime  against 
the  conqueror.  Where,  however,  the  resistance  is  not  only 
evidently  fruitless  and  without  any  reasonable  object,  but 
springs  from  obstinacy  instead  of  firmness  of  valor,  the  offi- 
cer so  resistingi  is  guilty  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  crimes — 
the  useless  sacrifice  of  human  life ;  and  not  only  does  he 
deserve  to  be  treated  with  extreme  severity  by  the  captor, 
bat  also  his  own  government  should  see  that  he  be  justly 
dealt  with  for  so  serious  an  offense.  But  the  resistance  in 
sach  a  case  must  be  obviously  useless,  and  known  to  be  such 
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when  it  is  made.  If  there  ia  any  probabiUly  pf  ^noce^^  l^e  19 
justifiable  in  holding  out  to  the  last  extremity.  ( Vatt^  JOroit 
des  Gena,  liy.  8,  ch.  8,  §148;  Muthcrfarth,  JnatOutea^  b.  %  ch. 
9,  §  15 ;  Bynkerahoekj  Quae^L  Jur.  Piib.j  lib.  1,  cap.  8 ;  Groimt 
de  Jur,  Bel  ac  Pac.,  lib.  S,  cap.  4,  §18;  cap,  11,  $16;  Wild, 
many  InL  LoaOy  vol.  2,  p.  25 ;  Riqudm^  Derecho  Pvb.  JnU^  lib. 

1,  tit  1,  cap.  12 ;  Beal^  Science  du  GouvernmerU,  tome  $,  ch, 

2,  Bee.  6 ;  De  Gassy ^  Droit  Maritime^  liv.  Xp  tit.  3,  §  24.*) 

$  22.  We  do  not,  at  the  present  day,  often  hear,  when  a 
town  ie  carried  by  assault,  tha/t  the  garrison  is  put  to  the 
sword  in  cold  blood,  on  the  plea  that  th^  have  no  right  to 
quarter.  Such  things  are  no  longer  approved  or  eounte- 
nanced  by  civilized  nations.  But  we  sometimes  hear  of  a 
eaptured  town  being  sacked,  and  the  houses  of  the  inhabi- 
tants being  plundered,  on  the  plea  that  it  was  impossible 
fiyr  the  general  to  restrain  his  soldiery  in  the  confusion  and 
excitement  of  storming  the  place;  and  under  that  pafter 
name  of  plunder,  it  has  sometimes  been  attempted  to  veil 
*^  all  crimes  which  man,  in  his  worst  excesses,  can  commit; 
horrors  so  atrocious  that  their  very  atrocity  preserves  them 
from  our  fall  execration,  because  it  makes  it  impossible  to 
describe  them."  It  is  true  that  soldiers  sometimes  commit 
excesses  which  their  officers  cannot  prevent;  but,  in  general, 
a  commanding  officer  is  responsible  for  the  -acts  of  those 
under  his  orders.  Unless  he  can  control  his  soldiers,  he 
is  unfit  to  command  them.  The  most  atrocious  crimes  in 
war,  however,  are  usually  committed  by  militia,  and  volun- 
teers, suddenly  raised  from  the  population  of  large  cities, 
and  sent  into  the  field  ^before  the  general  has  time  or  oppor- 
tunity to  reduce  them  to  order  and  discipline.  In  sudi 
cases  the  responsibility  of  their  crimes  rests  upon  the  state 
which  employs  them,  rather  than  upon  the  genend  who  is, 
perhaps,  unwillingly,  obliged  to  use  them.  (Keniy  Com.  on 
Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  pp.  92,  98 ;  Vatiely  Droit  des  GenSj  liv.  8,  ch. 
9,  §§  164, 167 ;  Pinkeiro  Ferreiray  Notes  sur  Martens,  tome  2, 
note  77;  Garden,  De  Diplomatie,  liv.  6,  §  15;  Biqudme^ 
Dereeho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  12.) 

§  28.  The  truth  of  these  remarks  is  illustrated  by  the  war 
of  the  Spanish  Peninsula.    None  of  the  generals  in  that  war 
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pretendBd,  for  a  moment,  that  the  gmmsons  and  inhabitaats 
of  plaeee  taken  hj  aBsault^  were  not  entitled  to  quarter^  or 
that  any  rule  of  modem  warfare  juBtified  the  saoking  of  cap- 
tured fortresses^  and  the  pillage  and  mnrder  of  their  inhabi* 
tanta*  And  yet  it  wo^ld  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  moflt  barbarous  ages,  scenes  of  drunkenness,  lust,  n^ine^ 
plunder^  crueltfr,  murder  and  ferocity,  equal  to  those  which 
followed  the  ^captures  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  Badiyos,  and  San 
Sebastian.  The  only  excuse  offered  for  these  horrible  atroci- 
ties) was:  ^^  The  soldiers  were  not  to  be  controlled !"  Napier, 
the  English  historian  of  that  war,  says,  in  plain  termS) 
*^  That  ercuse  will  not  suffice ;  for  a  young  colonel  of  ener- 
getic spirit,  did  constodn  his  men  at  Ciudad  Bodrigo^  to  keep 
their  ranks  for  a  long  time  after  the  disorder  commenced ; 
but  as  no  previous  general  measures  had  been  taken,  and  no 
organized  efforts  made  by  higher  0uthoritieSf  the  "men  were 
finally  carried  away  in  the  increasing  tumult"  ^^  It  is  said," 
remarks  the  same  author,  ^^  that  no  soldier  can  be  restrained 
after  storming  a  town,  and  a  British  soldier  least  of  all, 
because  he  is  brutish  and  insensible  of  honor!  Shame  on 
such  calumnies !  *  *  Undoubtedly,  if  soldiem  hear  and 
read  that  it  is  impossible  to  restra&n  their  violence,  they  will 
not  be  restrained.  But  let  the  plunder  of  a  town,  after  an 
assault,  be  expressly  made  criminal  by  the  articles  of  war, 
with  a  due  punishment  attached ;  let  it  be  constantly 
impressed  upon  the  troops  that  such  conduct  is  as  much 
opposed  to  military  honor  and  discipline,  as  it  is  to  morality ; 
*  '*  let  instantaneous  punishment— death  if  necessary — 
lye  inflicted  for  such  offenses.  With  such  regulations,  the 
storming  of  towns  would  not  produce  more  military  disorders 
than  the  gaining  of  battles  in  the  field."  {Napier,  Peninsular 
War,  book  22,  ch.  2 ;  Jominiy  Vie  Politique  et  JUil,  de  Napoleon, 
chs.  14, 17 ;  Alison,  SisL  of  Europe,  vol.  8,  pp.  464,  470 ;  vol. 
4,  p.  240;  Souihey,  Peninsular  War,  vol.  6,  p.  240;  Belmas, 
Sieges,  efc.,  tome  4,  pp.  279,  469,  app. ;  Jones,  War  in  Spain, 
vol.  2,  pp.  64,  76,  80 ;  Thiers,  Cdnsulai  et  t Empire,  tbtne  IS, 
pp.  855,  875.) 

§  24.  Fu^tives  and  deserters,  says  Yattel,  fbund  by  the 
victor  among  his  enemies,  are  guilty  of  a  crime  against  him, 
and  he  lias  an  undoubted  right  to  puniah  them,  and  tevea  to 
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put  them  to  death.  They  are  not  properly  considered  as 
military  enemies,  nor  can  they  claim  to  be  treated  as  sucli; 
they  are  perfidious  citizen s,  who  have  committed  an  offense 
against  the  state,  and  their  enlistment  with  the  enemy  cannot 
obliterate  that  character,  nor  exempt  them  from  the  punish- 
ment they  have  deserved.  They  are  not  protected  by  any 
compact  of  war,  as  a  truce,  capitulation,  cartel,  etc.,  unless 
specially  and  particularly  mentioned  and  provided  for.  They 
are  not  military  enemies  in  the  general  meaning  of  that  tenn, 
nor  are  they  entitled  to  the  rights  *of  ordinary  prisoners  of 
war,  either  under  the  law  of  nations,  or  by  the  general  terms 
of  a  special  compact  or  agreement.  But  when  stipulations 
of  amnesty  are  introduced  into  such  compacts,  in  such  tenns 
as  to  include  such  fugitives  and  deserters,  by  fair  and  proper 
intendment,  good  faith  requires  that  all  promises  of  this  kind 
be  honestly  and  fairly  carried  into  effect  A  violation  of  such 
agreements  is  in&mous.  Amnesties  of  this  character  are  very 
common  where  the  principal  war  is  accompanied  with  insur- 
rections and  civil  commotions,  involving  questions  of  personal 
duty  and  allegiance.  ( VaUely  Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  8,  ch.  8, 
§  144 ;  PhiUimorey  On  InL  Law,  vol.  8,  §  96 ;  Heffter,  DraU 
Intemationaly  §  126 ;  Biquelmej  Dereeho  Pub.  InL^  lib.  1,  tit  1, 
cap.  14.) 

§  25.  In  the  operations  of  a  war,  the  belligerent  states  not 
unfrequently  adopt  the  rule  of  reciprocUyy  both  with  respect  to 
the  person  and  property  of  the  enemy.  Moreover,  the  same 
rule,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  is  extended  to  neutrals. 
There  is  much  justice  and  good  sense  in  this  rule,  if  confined 
within  proper  limits.  As  already  remarked,  modem  usage 
has  restricted  many  of  the  extreme  rights  of  war,  or,  at  least, 
limited  their  exercise  and  application.  But  this  usage  has 
not  yet  assumed  the  character  of  a  positive  laWy  and  a  bellige- 
rent will  sometimes  refuse  to  acknowledge  its  doctrines  as 
fully  established,  or  its  rules  as  obligatory.  In  such  a  case, 
the  opposing  belligerent  applies  the  rule  of  reciprocity,  and 
metes  out  to  his  enemy  the  same  measure  of  justice  which 
he  receives  from  him.  Thus,  if  his  enemy  releases,  on  paroky 
prisoners  of  war,  he  does  the  same;  if  his  enemy  levies  heavy 
contributions  upon  the  conquered,  he  does  the  same ;  and  if 
the  enemy,  exercising  the  extreme  rights  of  war,  seizes  and 
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destroys,  or  conyerts  to  bis  own  use,  public  and  private  pro- 
perty, he  retaliates  by  measures  of  the  same  character.  {Qar- 
deny  De  DipUmaiky  liv.  6,  §  9 ;  WhrnUnty  EUm.  InL  LaWy  pt 
4,  ch.  1,  §10;  The  Santa  Oruz,  1  Bob.  Eep.,  p.  64;  Meffiery 
Droit  InternationaLy  §  125.) 

§  26.  There  is,  however,  a  limit  to  this  rule  of  reciprocity. 
If  the  enemy  refuses  to  shape  his  conduct  by  the  milder 
usages  of  war,  and  adopts  the  extreme  and  rigorous  princi- 
ples of  former  ages,  we  may  do  the  same ;  but  if  he  exceed 
these  extreme  rights,  and  becomes  barbarous  and  cruel  in 
his  conduct,  we  cannot,  as  a  general  thing,  follow  and  retort 
upon  his  subjects,  by  treating  them  in  like  manner.     We 
cannot  go  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  by  international  law 
to  the  rights  of  belligerents.    Thus,  the  conduct  of  Oreat 
Britain  toward  Denmark,  in  1807,  in  condemning  Banish  ves- 
Bels  as  droits  of  admiralty,  thereby  exercising  an  extreme 
right  of  war,  justified  Denmark  in  resorting  to  the  corres- 
ponding extreme  right  of  sequestrating  British  debts  due 
fix>m  Danish  subjects.    Bo,  also,  the  sequestrating  of  English 
debts  by  France,  in  179S,  justified  England  in  retaliating  by 
a  countervailing  measure.    Again,  the  seizure  and  condem- 
nation of  French  vessels  by  Great  Britain,  in  1808,  was  an 
exercise  of  an  ancient  and  severe  rule  of  war,  for  which 
Napoleon  retaliated  by  the  exercise  of  another  and  still  more 
extreme  right,  also  contraiy  to  the  milder  rules  of  modem 
osage,  by  seizing  all  English  travelers  in  French  territory. 
But  suppose  an  enemy  should  massacre  all  prisoners  of  war, 
this  would  not  affi3rd  a  sufficient  justification  for  the  opposing 
belligerent  to  do  the  same.    Suppose  our  enemy  should  use 
poisoned  weapons,  or  poison  springs  and  food,  the  rule  of 
reciprocity  would  not  justify  us  in  resorting  to  the  same 
means  of  retaliation.    A  savage  enemy  might  kill  alike  old 
men,  women,  and  children,  but  no  civilized  power  would 
resort-  to  similar  measures  of  cruelty  and  barbarism,  under 
the  plea  that  they  were  justified  by  the  law  of  retaliation. 
( WheaUmj  EUm.  InL  LaWy  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  2 ;  AUsoiiy  Hist  of 
Europe,  vol.  2,  p.  270 ;  ThierSy  Consulat  et  VErrvpirey  liv.  17 ;  Laa 
CasaSy  Menunres  de  Napokony  vol.  7,  pp.  82,  88;  MartenSy 
Nauvecai  JBecueily  tome  2,  p.  16 ;  Garderiy  De  Diplomatiey  liv.  6, 

1 9.) 
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<!HAPTER   XIX. 


ENEMY'S  PROPERTY  ON  LAND. 


CONTilNTS. 

1 1.  '.General  rightof  war  ea  to  .enesa^'a  property  -r^2  2.  Rulw  di^foreot  fgr .411^ 
rent  kinds  of  property — {3.  The  real  property  of  a  belligerent  state— {4. 
Title  to  such  property  acquired  during  w^ — {5.  Who  may  become  par- 
chasers — 2  6.  Purchase  by  neutral  governments  —  {7.  Hoyable  property — 
{8.  Documentary  eyidence  of  debts — {9.  Public  archires  —  {10.  Pibttc 
libraries  and  works  of  art— ^J  11.  Civil  structures  and  monument  — ]  12. 
Private  property  on  land — {Id.  Exceptions  to  rule  of  exemption— {14. 
Penalty  for  illegal  acts — {15.  Military  contributions — {16.  War  in  the 
Spanish  peninsula  —  {17.  Mexican  war  —  1 18.  Remarks  on  militaiy  pil- 
lage ~  {  19.  Property  taken  on  field  of  battle  or  in.  a  siege  — 1 30.  AH  boo|y 
primarily  beloaga  to  the  state — •{21.  Mjunicipal  laws. respecting  its  difltri- 
bntjon  —  {22.  Useless  deatruction  of  enen^y's  property — {  23.  Laying  wute 
a  country  —  {24.  Rule  of  moderation  ^- {  25.  Questions  ot  booty — 126. 
Anciant  courts  of  chivalry  —  {  27.  English  law  respecting  booty. 

§  1.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  war^  when  duly  deolased, 
or  officially  recognized,  makes  legal  enemies  of  aU  the  iudi- 
vidual  members  of  the  hostile  states ;  that  it  also  extends  to 
property,  and  gives  to  one  belligerent  the  right  to  deiHri?e 
the  other  of  everything  which  might  ^d  to  his  streogih,  and 
enable  him  to  earry  on  hostilities.  But  this  general  dght  is 
subject  to  numerous  modifications  and  limitations  which 
have  been  introduced  by  custom  and  the  positive  lair  of 
nations.    Thus,  although,  by  the  extreme  right  of  war^all 
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property  of  an  endmy  is  deemed  hostile  and  isubject  to  seiKore^ 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  all  such  property  is  subject  to 
appropnation  or  ^condemnation,  for  the  positive  law  of  nations 
distingnishes  not  only  between  the  property  of  the  state  -and 
that  of  its  individual  subjects,  but  also  between  that  of  diffe- 
rent classes  of  "subjects,  and  between  different  kinds  of  pro- 
perty of  the  same  subject ;  and  particular  rules,  derived  from 
usage  and  the  practice  of  nations,  have  been  established  with 
respect  to  each.  We  shall  confine  our  remarks,  in  this  chap- 
ter, to  enemy's  property  on  land.  {GrotiuSy  De  Jiir.  Bel.  ac 
Pac.j  lib.  8,  cap.  4,  §  8 ;  Vattel,  X>roit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  '9, 
§  168 ;  WheaUmj  jElem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  5 ;  Pohon, 
Law  of  Ncitiorcs,  sec.  6 ;  Wildniany  Int.  Law,  vdl.  2,  p.  ^.; 
Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  132,  et  seq.;  Bello,  Derecho 
IrUerfiacionul,  pt.  2,  cap.  4,  §  1 ;  Merlin,  Beperioire,  verb.  Declor 
YatUm  de  Guerre;  Seffter,  Dfoii  Iniematimdl,  §§180,  181; 
BavtefkuiUe  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  7,  ch.  1.) 

§2.  It  will  be  hereafter  shown  that  a  firm  possession  is 
sufficient  to  establish  the  captor's  title  to  personal  or  movable 
property  captured  on  land,  but  that  a  different  rule  applies 
to  immovables  or  real  property ;  that  a  belligerent,  who  makes 
himself  master  of  the  provinces,  towns,  public  lands,  build- \ 
ings,  etc.,  of  an  enemy,  has  a  perfect  right  to  their  possession 
and  use ;  but  that  his  ownership  or  dominion  is  not  complete 
till  his  conquest  is  confirmed,  in  some  one  of  the  modes  pre- 
scribed by  the  rules  of  international  jurisprudence.  In  other 
words,  the  possession  of  real  property  by  a  belligerent  gives 
him  a  right  to  its  use  and  to  its  frodvjcts,  but  not  a  completely 
valid  and  indefeasible  title,  with  full  power  of  alienation. 
The  original  owner  is  still  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  postliminy. 
( Wheaion,  EUm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §§  5, 11 ;  Kent,  Com. 
tn  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  110,  111 ;  Heffter,  Droit  IntemaHonal, 
f§180,  181;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gms,^^0,  282; 
Biqudme,  Dereelio  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  12.) 

'  §  8.  Some  have  asserted  that  the  right  of  abelligerent  to  the 
property  of  an  enemy,  should  be  limited  to  moveables,  or  such 
things  as  may  be  conveyed  or  carried  away.  It  is  argued 
that  war  being  but  a  temporary  relation  of  nations,  their 
practices  during  such  a  condition  of  things  should  be  regu-  * 
lated  and  limited  by  the  temporary  character  of  that  relation ; 
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ihat^  as  real  property  must  remain  after  the  termination  of 
the  war,  and  may  revert  to  its  former  owner  by  the^'t^|)05(- 
liminiiy  it  can  properly  never  be  alienated  by  the  conqueror  bo 
long  as  the  war  continues.    The  force  of  this  argument  is 
not  readily  perceived.    The  necessity  of  self-preservation, 
and  the  right  to  punish  an  enemy,  and  to  deprive  him  of  the 
means  of  injuring  us,  by  converting  those  means  to  our  own 
use  against  him,  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  rule,  and  con- 
stitute the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  enemy's  property  of  any 
kind ;   and  it  is  dif&cult  to  see  why  this  right  should  be 
restricted  to  a  particular  species  of  property — ^to  cattle,  horses, 
money,  ships,  goods — and  not  include  lands  or  immovables. 
We  think,  therefore,  that  by  the  just  rules  of  war,  the  conqueror 
has  the  same  right  to  use  or  alienate  the  public  domain  of 
1  the  conquered  or  displaced  government,  as  he  has  to  use  or 
alienate  its  moveable  property.    This  principle,  we  believe  to 
be  recognized  and  sustained  by  the  general  law  of  nations. 
{Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §§ 5, 11 ;  Vaitely Droit 
des  Qens,  liv.  8,  ch.  9,  §  13 ;  Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens,  Mod., 
§§  250-253 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  279-282 ; 
Bynkershoek,  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  6 ;  PhUUmore,  On 
Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  90 ;  Ileffter,  Droit  International,  §§  130-133, 
186;  Riquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  12 ;  Isam- 
bert.  Annates,  Pol.  et  Dip.,  introd.,  p.  115;  Kampts,  Liieratwr 
des  Valkerrecht,  §307;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  9;  Man- 
ning,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  277.) 

§  4.  It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  that  the  title  which 
the  purchaser  acquires  to  the  two  species  of  property  is  the 
same.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  essentially  different.  The  pur- 
chaser of  moveable  properly  captured  on  land,  acquires  a 
perfect  title  as  soon  as  the  property  is  in  the  firm  possession 
of  the  captor ;  and  the  title  to  a  maritime  capture  is  com- 
plete when  carried  infra  praesidia,  or  at  least  after  the  sentence 
of  a  competent  court  of  prize.  -But  the  purchase  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  national  domain  of  a  conquered  country,  takes  it 
at  the  risk  of  being  evicted  by  the  original  sovereign  owner, 
if  he  should  be  restored  to  the  possession  of  his  dominions. 
But  if  such  restoration  should  not  take  place,  and  the  title 
of  the  conqueror  should  be  confirmed  by  some  one  of  the 
modes  recognized  by  international  law,  the  title  of  the  par- 
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chaaBf  is  then  madcf  perfect.  It  was  before,  a  godd 
title  against  all  except  the  origiBal  sovereign  owner,  under 
ikejuaposffimmiij  whieh  rigbt  is  completely  extinguished  by 
a  confirmation  of  the  conquest.  The  conqueror  cannot,  of 
course,  deny  his  own  act,  and  attempt  the  recovery  of  prop- 
erty which  he  has  already  alienated,  on  the  ground  that  tilie 
formal  cession  or  confirmation  gives  him  a  new  title.  He 
sold  the  title  which  he  acquired  by  the  rights  of  conquest;  Ht 
treaty  of  peace  gives  him  nopt  her  title ;  it  simply  confirms 
that  which  he  already  had,  by  depriving  the  former  sovereign 
owner  of  the  benefit  of  postliminy,  and  thus  extinguishing 
an  older  adverse  outstanding  title.  (WheaUmy  Ekm.  InL 
Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §§  11-17  ;  Qrotiua,  de  Jur  Bel  ac  Pae.^  lib. 
3,  cap.  6,  §  4;  cap.  9,  §  18;  Vaitely  DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  §,  ch. 
13,  S§  197-200,  210,  212;  Uluber,  J>roit  des  Gens  Mad.,  §S 
25&-.258 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  JDrait  des  Gens,  §  282 ;  Phillimare^ 
On  InL  Law,  vol.  8,  §  542;  Vide,  Post,  chapters  xzxii, 
xxxiii,  XXXV.) 

§  6.  A  question  here  arises  s^  to  who  may  become  the  pui^ 
ehaseiB  of  immovable  property  alienated  by  the  conqueror 
during  military  occupation,  and  prior  to  the  confirmation  ol 
the  conquest.  The  object  of  such  alienation  is,  as  already, 
stated,  to  weaken  the  enemy,  and  to  supply  ourselves  with 
the  means  of  carrying  on  the  war.  It  is  evident,  therefi>re, 
that  the  subjects  of  the  conquered  or  displaced  government 
caonot,  consistently  with  their  duties  to  their  own  sovereign^ 
become  such  purchasers.  They  have  no  right  to  voluntarily 
supply  us  with  means  for  carrying  on  war  against  the  govern- 
ment  to  which  they  owe  allegiance.  By  making  such  puv- 
chases  they  not  only  risk  the  loss  of  their  purchase  money 
on  the  restoration  of  the  original  sovereign  to  his  dominions, 
bnt  they  expose  themselves  to  be  punished  by  their  own  gov- 
eEmment  for  voluntarily  furnishing  the  enemy  with  the  means 
of  prolonging  the  war.  K,  however,  they  are  inhabitants  of 
the  conquered  territory,  and  their  allegiance  should  be  trans*- 
Ibrred  to  the  new  government  by  the  confirmation  of  the 
eonquest,  their  title  would  thereby  be  made  valid,  and  they 
themselves  be  freed  firom  the  risk  of  punishment  for  havip|( 
paid  tike  purchase  money.  Subjects  of  the  conqu^W  snaj 
pufcbasers  with  no  o^bfff  rifk  timo  that  of  ))Mng 
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evicted  by  the  original  owner  on  the  restoration  or  reoaptore 
of  the  real  property  so  alienated.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
foreigners,  or  the  subjects  of  a  neutral  state.  Such  purdiaae 
might,  however,  in  some  cases,  be  deemed  a  hostile  act,  and 
not  within  the  limits  of  legitimate  trade,  and  not  consistent 
with  the  character  of  neutrality,  and,  therefore,  attach  to  the 
purchaser  the  character  of  an  enemy  to  the  displaced  or  con- 
quered power,  in  so  much  as  pecuniary  assistance  is  rendered 
by  the  purchase  money  paid.  ( Wheatcmy  Elenu  Int.  JLaw^  pt 
4,  ch.  2,  §  17 ;  Kmtj  Com.  en  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  110 ;  Bur- 
Ittmaqidj  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  GenSy  tome  5,  pt  4,  ch.  7 ;  De 
Felice^  note  140  to  tome  5  of  Burlamaqui.) 

§6.  Whether  a  neutral  may  make  such  purchases  and 
not  become  a  party  to  the  war,  will  depend  upon  the  char> 
acter  of  the  assistance  which,  by  the  purchase,  is  afibrded 
to  the  conquerer,  to  the  injury  of  the  opposing  belligerent 
It  is  certain  that  if  he  should  attempt  to  possess  himself, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  of  the  lands  so  purchased, 
or  to  maintain  the  title  so  acquired,  after  the  restoration  or 
recapture  of  the  property  so  alienated,  he  would  assume  a 
hostile  attitude  toward  the  original  sovereign  owner  and 
^make  himself  a  party  to  the  war.  "  A  third  party,"  says 
Vattel,  ^^ cannot  safely  purchase  a* conquered  town  or  prov- 
ince, till  the  sovereign,  from  whom  it  was  taken,  has  renounced 
it  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  or  has  been  irretrievably  subdued,  or 
has  lost  his  sovereignty;  for,  while  the  war  continues, — 
whilst  the  sovereign  has  still  hopes  of  recovering  his  posses- 
sions by  arms, — is  a  neutral  prince  to  come  and  deprive  him 
of  that  opportunity,  by  purchasing  that  town  or  province 
from  the  conqueror  ?  The  original  proprietor  cannot  forfeit 
his  rights  by  the  act  of  a  third  power;  and  if  the  purchaser 
be  determined  to  maintain  his  purchase,  he  will  find  himself 
involved  in  the  war.  Thus,  the  King  of  Prussia  became  a 
party  with  the  enemies  of  Sweden,  by  receiving  Stettin  firom 
the  hands  of  the  King  of  Poland  and  the  Czar,  under  the  title 
of  sequestration.  *  But  when  a  sovereign  has,  by  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace,  ceded  a  country  to  a  conqueror,  he  has  relin- 
quished all  the  right  which  he  had  to  it ;  and  it  would  be 
absurd  for  him  to  be  allowed  to  demand  the  restitution  fiom 
a  flobsequent  conquerer  who  wrests  it  from  the  formecv  or 
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from  any  other  prince  who  ha^  purchased  it,  or  received  it 
in  exchange,  or  acquired  it  by  any  title  whatsoever."  ( VatUly 
DrcU  des  QenSy  liv.  8,  ch.  13,  §  198;  Treaty  of  Scheldt,  Oct 
6th,  1713 ;  De  Fdiee^  note  140,  to  tome  5  of  BurlarnaquL) 

§  7.  AU  implements  of  war,  military  and  naval  stores,  and 
in  general,  all  nuroeahU  property,  belonging  to  the  hostile  state^ 
is  subject  to  be  seized  and  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  cap- 
tor. And  the  title  to  such  personal  or  moveable  property  is 
considered  as  lost  to  the  original  proprietor,  as  soon  as  the 
captor  has  acquired  a  firm  possession ;  which,  as  a  general 
rule,  is  considered  as  taking  place  after  the  lapse  of  twenty- 
four  hours ;  so  that,  immediately  after  the  expiration  of  that 
tio^e,  it  may  be  alienated  to  neutrals  as  indefeasible  property. 
But,  with  respect  to  maritime  captures,  a  more  absolute  or. 
certain  species  of  possession  is  required,  the  original  title  not 
being,  by  some,  considered  as  completely  divested,  until  regu- 
larly condemned  in  a  competent  court  of  prize.  But,  this 
branch  of  the  subject  will  be  particularly  discussed  in  another 
place;  we  are  here  considering  only  the  capture  of  enemy's  pro- 
perty on  land.  (Wheaton^  Elem.  InX.  LaWj  pt  4,  ch.  2,  §  11 ; 
VaUel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  18,  §  196 ;  ch.  14,  §  209 ; 
GroiiuSj  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  8,  cap.  6,  §  3;  cap.  9,  §  14; 
Ktuber,  Droitdes  Gem  Mod.,  §  254 ;  Heffter,  Droit  IrUemcUionalf 
1 135, 136.) 

§  8.  We  have  discussed  in  a  former  chapter  the  right  of  a 
belligerent  state  to  confiscate,  on  the  declaration  of  war,  debts 
owing  by  its  government,  or  by  its  subjects,  to  subjects  of 
the  enemy.  We  will  now  consider  the  right  to  capture  them 
as  the  property  of  the  enemy,  found  in  hostile  territory,  by 
capturing  the  documents  which  constitute  the  evidence  of  such 
debts.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  questien  is  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  the  right  to  confiscate  a  debt,  ipso  faetOj  by  the 
declaration  of  war.  We  have  an  example  from  classical  his- 
tory. When  Alexander  took  the  city  of  Thebes,  he  found 
an  instrument  by  which  it  was  shown  that  the  Thessalians, 
who  served  with  him,  owed  the  Thebans  an  hundred  talents. 
This  instrument  he  gave  to  the  Thessalians  as  a  cancillation 
of  their  debt.  On  the  restoration  of  the  Thebans,  they 
demanded  the  payment  of  the  debt  as  still  due  and  owing 
them.    The  case  was  referred  to  the  Amphiotyonia  eoandl. 


snd  their  decision  is  understood  to  have  been  in  jBsivor  of  the 
Thessalians.    Qnintilian,  makes  a  number  of  otgections  to 
t!he  validity  of  the  giftj  by  Aleitander,  and  offers  some  import* 
ant  arguments  in  &vor  of  the  demand  of  the  Thebans.    To 
all  of  these  objections  and  arguments,  Puffendocf  aaggests 
answers,  and  opposes  the  demand,  on  the  following  grounds: 
Ist,  that  the  seizure,  being  made  in  solemn  war,  was  a  just 
<me ;  2d,  that  the  right  acquired  by  war,  to  a  thing  taken  in 
war,  is  a  valid  title,  and  must  be  so  regarded  in  civil  law; 
8d,  that  the  restoratioo  not  being  provided  for  in  tbe  treaty 
of  peace,  everything  is  left  to  the  possessor  as  his  own ;  4th, 
that  in  capturing  Thebes,  Alexander  captured  the  action  of 
debt  due  to  Thebes,  which  he  might  either  retain  himself  or 
transfer  to  another;  5th,  that  the  conquest  destroyed  the  ftf- 
mer  body  politic  of  Thebes,  and  the  new  eommonweatth 
estabfished  by  Cassander,  did  not  succeed  to  the  rights  of  the 
one  destroyed  by  Alexander ;  and  6th,  that  the  Thessalians 
had  obtained  the  instrument  in  no  unjust  manner,  it  having 
been  given  to  them  by  one  who  had  obtained  it  by  the  right 
of  conquest    Jurists  have  generally  sustained  the  supposed 
decision  of  the  Amphictyons,  on  -die  ground  of  the  complete 
conquest  of  Thebes,  and  that  Alexander  became  the  univer- 
sal successor  of  the  conquered  state,  but  not  on  the  ground 
of  the  mere  capture  of  the  documentary  evidence  of  the  debt 
The  instruments  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  debt,  because  a 
ereditor  may  recover  his  debt,  though  the  instruments  be  lost 
er  destroyed ;  they  are  means,  but  not  the  only  means  of 
proving  that  it  exists.    It  is,  therefore,  held  that  the  mere 
fiUct  of  the  conqueror  possessing  himself  of  the  documents, 
relatfaig  to  incorpotreal  rights,  does  not  give  to  him  the  pos- 
session  of   the^r^hts   themselves;  and  as  his  rights,  ss 
d^ved  from  military  force,  are  simply  those  of  possession, 
it  is  not  competent  for  him  to  bestow  upon,  or  transftr  to 
aaotker^  what  he  cannot  physically  take  possession  of  himsel£ 
iQuiniiUany  InH.  Orai.,  lib.  6,  cap.  10;  Pufendoff,  de  Jur.  IkL 
0i  <?eitl.,  lib.  8,  cap.  6,  §  28 ;  Aerodius,  Renmt  Ind.  Pitmdeeiy  lib. 
fii^  tit  8,  cap.  1 ;  Oudiua  de  Jur.  BeL  ac  Paa,  lib.  8,  cap.  8, 
|4;  Atbtrfue  Gmtiut,  de  Jure  BdU,  lib.  8,  cap.  5;  Omx^'ss, 
<?rorjiaii;iM<ralus,Ub.  8,p.2Q8,  286;   VaOd,  Droii4Bt  iSkiOy 
Uy.  8,  ok  14,^1218  iiotoMn,  QiaM^  JOiif*-.,  ms.  5 ;  IM^^ 
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Dm  JUcii  der  Kriegseroberungy  pp.  16&-180 ;  JBrunUefferj  Dm. 
de  OceufoUme  £eUica,  p.  88 ;  Burlamaqui,  de  Droit  d$  la  i^ 
d,  dea  Qms^  p.  4,  ch«  7^  §  14;  PkUtmorCj  On  InL  Law^  yoL 
8»  §§  561,  562 ;  B^tety  DraU  IntematUmtdi  §  184.;  Sohweikart, 
NofoUm  tend  der  Kwr.j  pp.  74,  82 ;  T^ttrnan^  27f&er  dm  Bvxd 
der  Amp^  p.  185.) 

S  9.  There  is  <m«  speeies  of  moveable  property'  belonging 
to  a  belligerent  state  which  is  exempt,  not  only  iVom  plunder 
and  destruction,  but  also  from  capture  and  conversion,  Ti2. : 
0Me  papers,  public  archives,  historical  records,  judicial  and 
legal  documents,  land  titles,  etc.,  etc.  While  the  enemy  ie 
in  possession  of  a  town  or  province,  he  has  a  right  to  hold 
such  papen  and  records,  and  to  use  them  in  regulating  the 
government  of  his  conquest ;  but  if  this  conquest  is  recovered 
by  the  original  owner  during  the  war,  or  surrendered  to  him 
by  the  treaty  of  peace,  they  should  be  returned  to  the 
auHiorities  from  whom  they  were  taken,  or  to  their  suo«> 
cesaon.  Bach  documents  adhere  to  the  government  of  the 
place  or  territory  to  which  they  belong,  and  should  always 
be  transfisrred  with  it  None  but  a  barbarous  and  uncivilized 
eneKny  would  ever  think  of  destroying  or  withholding  them. 
The  reasons  of  this  rule  are  maniliMl  Their  destruction 
would  not  operate  to  promote,  in  any  respeel,  the  object  ef 
the  war,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  would  produce  ao  animosity 
and  irritation  which  would  extend  b&fctnd  the  war.  It  would 
infliot  an  unnecessary  injury  upon  the  conquered  without 
any  benefit  to  the  conqueror.  Moieot«r,  such  asdnves^ 
records^  said  papers^  often  constitute  the  basis  amd  evideinM 
of  private  propeirtj,  and  their  deslametian  wouikl  be  a  uaeldMS 
destruction  of  private  property;  in  otbtr  wovds,  it  wonld  be 
an  injury  done  in  war  beyond  the  neeesdty  of  w^  aad^ 
therefore,  illegal,  barbarous,  and  cruel.  The  same  reasoaa 
apply  to  carrying  them  off  and  withholding  them  from  4hflir 
proper  owners  and  legitimate  use.  {BeaH^  Scmee  da  Ooiu 
VimemaUj  tome  6,  eh.  2;  Jjeiberj  PoUUeal  EtkieSy  p.  7^  S  S6f 
Kmi^  Qm.  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  92;  ES^fUr^  Dtmi  JBntar* 
naUonal^  S§  180,  ISl;  Bodimu,  De  Eepubtiimj  lib.  1,  p.  84-, 
BeUOf  Derecho  Aienuuionaly  pt  2,  eap.  4,  §  6.) 

Jl©.  Some  have  contended  that  the  same  rule  applies  to 
pu^^  libraries  and  to  all  monuments  of  art  and!  models  of 
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taste.  But  there  is  an  obvious  distinction  in  the  two  cases. 
No  belligerent  would  be  justifiable  in  destroying  temples, 
tombs,  statutes,  paintings,  or  other  works  of  art,  (except  so 
far  as  their  destruction  may  be  the  accidental  or  necessaiy 
result  of  military  operations.)  But,  may  he  not  seize  and 
appropriate  to  his  own  use  such  works  of  genius  and  taste 
as  belong  to  the  hostile  state,  and  are  of  a  moveable  charac- 
ter ?  This  was  done  by  the  French  armies  in  the  wars  of 
conquest  which  followed  the  revolution  of  1789.  The  prac- 
tice was  condemed  by  the  English  writers  of  that  age,  bat 
this  condemnation  seemed  rather  the  result  of  national  preju- 
dice than  sound  reasoning.  The  acquisitions  of  the  PariBian 
galleries  and  museums  from  the  conquest  of  Italy,  were  gene- 
rally obtained  by  means  of  treaty  stipulations,  or  £t>rced  con- 
tributions levied  by  Napoleon  on  the  Italian  princes.  They 
are  equally  condemned  by  the  English  historians.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  but  few  of  the  master-pieces  taken  from 
Italy  were  in  their  original  places,  or  in  the  possession  of 
their  original  owners.  We  need  hardly  mention  the  Apollo 
Belvidere,  the  Dying  Gladiator,  the  Venus,  the  Laocoon,  the 
Bronze  Horses,  etc.  Mcgor  Henry  Lee,  an  American  writer 
of  great  ability,  discusses  this  question  in  his  Life  of  Napo- 
leon, and  deems  these  forced  contributions  as  not  only  justi- 
fiable by  the  laws  of  war,  but  as  highly  creditable  to  the  con- 
queror, as  adding  grace  and  refinement  to  the  warfare,  and 
as  reflecting  lustre  on  the  French  arms,  by  harmonizing  the 
rudeness  of  military  fame  with  the  sofber  glories  of  taste  and 
imagination.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  however,  that  other 
distuiguished  and  impartial  writers  dissent  from  the  forego- 
ing opinion,  and  regard  this  species  of  military  contribution 
as  an  abuse  of  the  power  of  conquest,  and  contrary  to  the 
usages  of  modem  civilized  war£sre.  On  the  invasion  of 
France,  in  1815,  the  pictures,  statues,  and  other  monu- 
ments of  art,  collected  from  other  countries,  as  spoils  of 
war,  or  acquired  under  treaties,  were  seized  and  distribnted 
among  the  allies.  In  the  debate  i&  the  British  house 
of  commons,  February  20th,  1816,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  spea- 
king incidentiy  of  this  proceeding,  stated,  that  ^'it  was  not 
true  that  the  works  of  art,  deposited  in  the  museum  of  the 
Louvre,  had  all  been  carried  away  as  the  spoils  of  war;  many. 
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and  lihe  most  valuable  of  them,  had  become  the  property  of 
Fmnce,  by  express  treaty  stipulations;  and  it  was  no  answer 
to  say,  that  these  treaties  had  been  made  necessary  by  unjust 
aggressions  and  unprincipled  wars,  because  there  would 
be  an  end  of  all  fieiith  between  nations,  if  treaties  were  to  be 
held  not  to  be  binding,  because  the  wars  out  of  which  they 
arose  were  unjust,  especially  as  there  could  be  no  competent 
jadge  to  decide  upon  the  justice  of  the  war,  but  the  nation 
itself.    By  whom,  too,  was  it  that  this  supposed  act  of  justice, 
and  this  ^ great  moral  lesson,'  as  it  was  called,  had  been  readt 
By  the  veiy  powers  who  had,  at  different  times,  abetted 
France  in  these,  her  unjust  wars !    Among  other  articles  car- 
ried from  Paris,  under  the  pretense  of  restoring  them  to  their 
rightful  owners,  were  the  celebrated  Corinthian  horses  which 
bad  been  brought  from  Venice ;  but  how  strange  an  act  of 
justice  was  this  to  give  them  back  their  statues,  but  not  to 
restore  to  them  those  far  more  valuable  possessions,  their 
territory  and  their  republic,  which  were,  at  the  same  time, 
wrested  from  the  Venetians?    But  the  reason  of  thiswaa 
obvious :  the  city  and  territory  of  Venice  had  been  transfer- 
red to  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  but  the  horses 
bad  remained  the  trophy  of  France ;  and  Austria,  whilst  she 
was  thus  hypocritically  reading  this  moral  lesson  to  nations. 
Dot  only  quietiy  retained  the  rich  and  unjust  spoils  she  had 
got,  but  restored  these  splendid  works  of  art,  not  to  Venice, 
which  had  been  despoiled  of  them,  the  ancient,  independent, 
republican  Venice,  but  to  Austrian  Venice, — ^to  that  country 
which,  in  defiance  of  all  the  principles  which  she  pretended 
to  be  acting  on,  she  still  retained  as  a  part  of  her  own  domi> 
nions."     On  an  examination  of  all  that  has  been  said  and 
written  on  this  subject,  and  weighing  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  formation  and  spoiliation  of  the  rich 
museuni  of  the  Louvre,  we  think  the  impartial  judge  must 
conclade,  either  that  such  works  of  art  are  legitimate  tro- 
phies of  war,  or,  that  the  conduct  of  the  allied  powers  in 
1815,  was  in  direct  violation  of  the  law  of  nations.    It  is 
impoBsible  to  avoid  one  or  the  other  conclusion.    (  WheaUm^ 
Elem.  Int.  Law^  pt  4,  ch.  2,  §  6 ;  Kent^  Om.  en  Am.  LaWy  vol. 
1,  p.  98;    Vaitd,  DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  9, §168;  Martens, 
Ncfuveau  Becueil,  tome  2,  p.  682;  Ltfe  qf  BamiUjf,  vol.  2,  p. 
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404 j  auuwfs  Vic^Adm.  Rep^  p.  462 ;  AUmm,  JBOsL  tif  :fibtfif> 
vol.  8^  p.  42 ;  lAiy  Life  of  NapokoTij  vol.  1 ;  SooU,  L^  (^Ifsfo- 
km,  v<A.  3^  pp.  58^8;  Leiber,  JPolOieal  Mktcs^  b.  7,  §25.) 

§  11.  lint  whatever  may  be  the  decision  of  the  question 
respecting  the  right  of  the  cohqneror  to  siei^e  or  levy  tijK>n 
BUch  works  Of  art  iand  taste,  belonging  to  the  hostile  state,  as 
6'otne  tinder  the  denomination  of  movable  or  personal  pro- 
pe^y,  it  !s  th^  moderii  usage,  and  one  whioh  has  acquired  the 
force  of  law,  that  such  works  cannot  be  wantonly,  or  unne- 
<5es8arily,  destroyed,  and  that  all  structures  of  a  civil  charac- 
ter, all  public  edifices,  devoted  to  civil  purposes  only,  all  tem- 
ples bf  religion,  monuments  of  art,  and  repositories  of  science, 
are  to  be  exempt  from  the  operations  of  war.  "  If  the  con- 
queror," says  Kent,  "makes  war  upon  monuments  of  art  and 
jdiodels  of  taste,  he  violates  the  modern  usages  of  war,  and  is 
sure  io  meet  with  indignant  resentment,  and  to  be  held  up 
to  tile  general  Bcorn  and  detestation  of  the  world."  As 
eiamples  tinder  this  head,  we  may  refer  to  the  conduct  of  the 
British  f6rces,  in  1814,  in  destroying  the  capitol,  presidenfa 
house,  and  other  civil  public  buildings,  and  the  naval  monu- 

viiieht  at  Washington,  and  that  of  Blucher,  in  1815,  in  destroy- 
ing the  ornataieiital  trees  of  Paris,  and  planning  the  destruction 

^  Of  the  bridge  of  Jena,  and  the  pillar  af  Austerlitz.  {Polsm^ 
I/M)  af  NatSonSj  see.  6 ;  Kent^  0>m,  en  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1.  p.  98 ; 
WhkU&a^  ^Skm.  InU  Law,  pt.  4^  ch.  2,  §  6 ;  American  SUtie 
JP^iperSy  Vt>l.  8^  pp.  693,  694 ;  JSdnsardy  JParlicmientainf  DdpoUs^ 
vol.  89,  pp.  526,  527 ;  AUson,  ERsi,  of  JBuropej  vol.  4,  p.  544 ; 
OcMefy/Wy  SisL  de  la  JSestoration,  tome  %  pp.  362,  866 ;  Gur- 
ihood^  Despatehesj  eiCk,  voL  12,  pp.  818,  518 ;  BdtOj  Dereeho 
Inktnaeionaly  pt  2,  oap.  4,  §  6;  IHquebnej  Dereeho  Pub.  InL, 
lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  12 ;  Burkmaquij  Droit  de  la  HaL  it  des  GmSy 
lome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  7.) 

§  12.  Private  property  on  land,  is  no^,  as  a  general  rule  of 
war,  exempt  from  seizu're  or  confiscation ;  and  this  general 
'ez^rmptioti  extends  even  to  cases  of  absolute  and  unqualified 
conquest.  Even  where  the  conquest  of  a  country  is  confirmed 
by  the  unconditional  relinquishment  of  sovereignty  by  the 
fbtmet  owner,  there  can  be  no  general  or  partial  transmuta- 
tion bf  private  property,  in  virtue  of  any  rights  of  conquest. 
That  Whidi  belonged  to  the  government  of  the  vanquished. 
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jiMBMl  to  the  tioMrkms  attte^  nrliidh  aUo  tUcefi  iSie  pldoe  of 
Ike  fotmdr  ti^vereigfi,  in  r69peot  to  the  right  of  eminent 
domain ;  but  private  rights,  and  pri^te  property,  both  movi^ 
ble  and  immovable,  are,  in  general,  nnafteeted  by  the  opeta- 
tioni  of  ^  war,  whether  anch  operatioiie  be  limited  to  mere  ^ 
militaiy  occupation,  or  extend  to  complete  conquest.  Some 
modem  text-writers — Hautefeuille,  for  example, —  contend 
for  the  ancient  rule,  that  private  property  on  land  is  subject 
to  seizure  and  confiscation.  They  are  undoubtedly  correct 
with  respect  to  the  general  absiraci  right,  as  deduced  from  the 
law  of  nature  and  ancient  practice ;  but  while  the  general 
right  continues,  modern  usage,  and  the  opinions  of  modem 
text-writers  of  the  highest  authority,  have  limited  this  right 
by  establishing  the  rule  of  general  exemption.  The  private 
property  of  a  sOvereigiy  Is  considered  in  the  same  light  as 
that  of  any  other  individual.  {Puffendorfy  de  Jure  Nat.  et 
Gent,  lib.  8,  ch.  6,  §  20;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  ISS ; 
I^tmbert,  Annates  Pol.  et  Dip.  Int.,  p.  116 ;  Wheaton,  JSlem. 
Int  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  5;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1, 
pp,  91-^98;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  9,  §  18;  KltAer, 
DroU  des  Gens  Mod.,  §§  250-253 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des^ 
Gens,  §  282 ;  Poison^  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  6 ;  Dodsley,  Ann. 
Reg.,  1772,  p.  87 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  185 ;'  Bello, , 
Dereeho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  4,  §§  8,  6 ;  Riquelme,  Derecho 
Pub.  Int.^  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  12 ;  SautefeuUUe,  Des  Nations  Neu» 
tres,  tit.  7,  ch.  1.) 

§  18.  But  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  there  are  many 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  or  rather,  that  the  rule  itself  is  not,  by 
any  means,  absolute  or  universal.  The  general  theory  of 
war  is,  as  heretofore  stated,  that  all  private  property  may  be 
taken  by  the  conqueror,  and  such  was  the  ancient  practice. 
But  the  modem  usage  is,  not  to  touch  private  property  on 
land,  without  making  compensation,  except  in  certain  speci- 
fied cases.  These  exceptions  may  be  stated  under  three 
general  heads :  let,  confiscations  or  seizures  by  way  of  penalty 
for  military  ofiSdnses ;  2d,  forced  contributions  for  the  support 
ef  the  invading  armies,  or  as  on  indemnity  for  the  expenses 
of  maintaiaing  order,  and  affording  protection  to  the  con- 
quered inhabitants ;  and  8d,  property  taken  on  the  field  of 
iMMle^  or  in  storming  a  fi>itress  ot  town.    (.Kent,  Gom.  an  Am. 
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Law,  vol.  1,  p.  92 ;  VaiUl,  Droit  des  Gens,  liy.  2,  ch.  8,  HiUl, 
165 ;  Folsorij  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  6 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  DrcA 
des  Oens,  §§  279, 280 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  136;  Bdh, 
Dereeho  Iniemacianal,  pt  2,  cap.  4,  §§  8, 4 ;  JSeffier,  DroU  JnUr- 
^  national,  §  181 ;  SauiefeuiUe,  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  7.  ch.  1.) 

§  14.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  seize  upon  private  property, 
by  way  of  penalty  for  the  illegal  acts  of  individuals,  or  of  the 
community  to  which  they  belong.  Thus,  if  an  individual  be 
guilty  of  conduct  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  we  may  seize 
and  confiscate  the  private  property  of  the  offender.  Bo  also, 
if  the  offense  attach  itself  to  a  particular  community  or  town, 
all  the  individuals  of  that  community  or  town  are  liable  to 
punishment,  and  we  may  either  seize  upon  their  property,  or 
levy  upon  them  a  retaliatory  contribution,  by  way  of  penalty. 
WJiere,  however,  we  can  discover  and  secure  the  individuals 
BO  offending,  it  is  more  just  to  inflict  the  punishment  upon 
them  only;  but  it  is  a  general  law  of  war,  that  communiti^ 
are  accountable  for  the  acts  of  their  individual  members. 
This  makes  it  the  interest  of  all  to  discover  the  guilty  pe^ 
sons,  and  to  deliver  them  up  to  justice.  But  if  these  indivi- 
duals are  not  given  up,  or  cannot  be  discovered,  it  is  usual  to 
impose  a  contribution  upon  the  civil  authorities  of  the  place 
where  the  offense  is  committed,  and  these  authorities  raise 
the  amount  of  the  contribution  by  a  tax  levied  upon  their 
constituents.  {Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  92 ;  Vaiid^ 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  8,  §147 ;  ch.  9,  §  165 ;  Poison,  Law  cf 
Nations,  sec.  6 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  279, 280 ; 
Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  134-186 ;  BeUo,  Dereeho  Inter* 
nacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  4,  §§  3,  4 ;  Biquelme,  Dereeho  Pub.  Int.,  lib. 
1,  tit.  1,  cap.  12;  Scott,  Proclamation  in  Mexico,  April  11th, 
1847 ;  Cong.  Doc.,  80  Cong.,  1  Sess.,  Ex.'  Doc.  No.  56,  p.  127.) 

§15.  In  the  second  place  we  have  a  right  to  make  tfie 
enemy's  country  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
Troops,  in  the  enemy's  country,  may  be  subsisted  either  by 
regular  magazines,  by  forced  requisitions,  or  by  authorized 
pillage.  It  is  not  always  politic,  or  even  possible,  to  provide 
regular  magazines  for  the  entire  supplies  of  an  army  daring 
the  active  operations  of  a  campaign.  Where  this  cannot  be 
done,  the  general  is  obliged  either  to  resort  to  militaiy  requi- 
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sitionSy  or  to  entrnst  their  sabftistence  to  the  troops  them* 
sely^.  The  inevitable  consequences  of  the  latter  system  are 
universal  pillage,  and  a  total  relaxation  of  discipline;  the 
loss  of  private  property,  and  the  violation  of  individual 
rights,  are  usually  followed  by  the  massacre  of  straggling 
parties,  and  the  ordinary  peaceful  and  non-combatant  inhab- 
itants are  converted  into  bitter  and  implacable  enemies.  The 
system  is,  therefore,  regarded  as  both  impolitic  and  unjust, 
and  is  coming  into  general  disuse  among  the  most  civilized 
nations, — at  least  for  the  support  of  the  main  army.  In  case 
of  small  detachments,  where  great  rapidity  of  motion  is 
requisite,  it  sometimes  becomes  necessary  for  the  troops  to 
procure  their  subsistance  wherever  they  can.  In  such  a  case, 
the  seizure  of  private  property  becomes  a  necessary  conse** 
quence  of  the  militaiy  operations,  and  is,  therefore,  unavoid- 
able. Other  cases,  of  similar  character  might  be  mentioned. 
But  even  in  most  of  these  special  and  extreme  cases,  provi- 
sions might  be  made  for  subsequently  compensating  the 
owners  for  the  loss  of  their  property.  {PolsoUy  haw  of  Nations^ 
sec.  6;  Jominij  Tableau  Analyiique^  cb.  2,  sec.  1,  art.  13;  KerUy 
Com.  on  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  92 ;  Hallecky  EUm.  Mil.  Art  and 
Science^  ch.  4,  pp.  90,  91 ;  Marten^j  Precis  du  Droit  des  GenSy  § 
280 ;  Mavningy  Law  of  NationSy  p.  136;  GardeUy  De  jDiplomatiey 
liv.  6,  §  12 ;  BellOy  Derecho  Intemacionaly  pt.  2,  cap.  4,  §§  8,  4 ; 
HeffteVy  Droit  Intemationaly  §  131 ;  Biquelmey  Do^echo  Pub.  Int. 
lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  12 ;  Scotty  General  OrderSy  No.  858,  U'ov. 
25th,  1847;  Scotty  General  Orde^Sy  No.  395,  Dec.  3l8t,  1847.) 

§  16.  In  the  invasion  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  If apoleon 
had  to  choose  between  methodical  operations,  with  provisi* 
ens  carried  in  the  train  of  his  army,  or  purchased  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  regularly  paid  for,  and  irregular  warfare, 
supplying  his  troops  by  forced  requisitions  and  pillage.  Th< 
former  was  adopted  for  some  of  the  main  armies,  moving  on 
prescribed  lines,  and  the  latter  for  the  more  active  masses. 
Soult  and  Suchet,  in  favorable  parts  of  the  country,  suc- 
ceeded for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  in  procuring  regu- 
lar supplies  tor  their  armies,  but  most  of  the  French  generals 
obtaine4  subsistance  for  their  troops  mainly  by  pillage. 
Napoleon,  at  St.  Helena,  attributed  most  of  his  disasters  to 
tlie  animosities  thus  created  among  the  Spanish  people. 
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(NapoUen^  Memaires  of  JSL  JlsUna;  Napier  FamsHlar  Vv^ 
b*  24)^  db.  6 ;  Jimmi^  Tablequ  Ana!i/tiquey6k.2yaeG*  1;  JSaUt^ 
MU.  Art  and  Science^  p.  91.) 

'  §  17.  Fpon  the  invasion  of  Mexico  by  the  annies  of  fhe 
United  States,  in  1846,  the  commanding  generals  were,  al 
first,  instructed  to  abstain  fit>m  appropriating  private  pro- 
perty to  the  public  use  without  purchase,  at  a  fi&ir  prioe ;  hot 
subsequently,  instructions  of  a  severer  character  were  issued. 
It  was  said  by  the  American  secretary  of  war  (Mr.  Marej) 
tiiat  an  invading  army  had  the  unquestionable  right  to  draw 
its  supplies  from  the  enemy  without  paying  for  them,  and  to 
require  contributions  for  its  support,  and  to  make  the  enemy 
ftel  the  weight  of  the  war.  He  further  observed,  that  upon 
the  liberal  principles  of  civilized  warfare,  either  of  three 
modes  might  be  pursued  to  obtain  supplies  from  the  enemy ; 
Jirat,  to  purchase  them  in  open  market  at  such  prices  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  might  choose  to  exact ;  seeandy  to 
pay  the  owners  a  &ir  price,  without  regard  to  what  they 
themselves  might  demand^  on  account  of  the  enhanced  value 
resulting  from  the  presence  of  a  foreign  army;  and,  third,  to 
require  them,  as  contributions,  without  paying,  or  engaging 
to  pay  therefor.  The  last  mode  was,  thereafter  to  be  adopted, 
if  the  general  was  satisfied  that  in  that  way  he  could  get 
abundant  supplies  for  his  forces.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  correctness  of  the  rules  of  war,  as  here  announced  by  the 
American  secretary,  but  the  resort  to  forced  contributionB 
for  the  support  of  our  armies  in  a  country  like  Mexico,  under 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  war,  wouM  have  been,  at 
least,  impolitic,  if  not  unjust,  and  the  American  generals 
very  properly  declined  to  adopt,  except  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  the  mode  indicated.  It  would  undoubtedly  have  led 
to  innumerable  insurrections  and  massacres,  without  any 
correspond ing  advantages  in  obtaining  supplies  for  tiie  Amer- 
ican forces.  (Kent,  Gam.  an  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  92,  note ; 
Mr.  Marcy'8  Letter  to  Qen.  Taylor ^  Sept.  22d,  1846 ;  JTb  6tn. 
Scotty  April  8d,  1847 ;  Oonff.  JDoc^  80  Cbn^r.,  1  Sess.j  Smote  Ex. 
Doc.,  No.  1,  p.  663 ;  Seoti  to  Marcy,  May  20th,  1847 ;  Gang.  Doc., 
80  Qmg.,  1  Bess.,  H.  B.,  Ex.  Doc.  No.  60,  p.  963 ;  Mason 
to  Om.  Seottj  Sept  1st,  1847 ;  Marcy  to  Gen.  Scott,  Oct  6th, 
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184T;  O&ng.  Doc.^  80  Cbn^.,  1  /Stef^.,  B.  jB.,  JBx.  Doc.j  No. 
«6,  pp.  195,  197 ;  Scott,  Gen.  Orders  BTo.  858,  Nov.  25t3hL, 
1847 ;  Scott,  Gen.  Orders  No.  895,  Dec.  8lBt,  1847.) 

$18.  The  evils  resulting  from  irregular  requisitions  and 
foraging  for  the  ordinary  supplies  of  an  anny,  are  so  very  • 
great  and  so  generally  admitted,  that  it  has  become  a  recog- 
nized maxim  of  war,  that  the  commanding  officer  who  per- 
mits indiscriminate  pillage,  and  allows  the  taking  of  private 
property  without  a  strict  accountability,  whether  he  be 
engaged  in  offensive  or  defensive  operations,  fails  in  his  duty 
to  bis  own  government,  and  violates  the  usages  of  modem 
warfare.  It  is  sometimes  alleged,  in  excuse  for  such  conduct, 
that  the  general  is  unable  to  restrain  his  troops ;  but  in  the 
ey^of  the  law,  there  is  no  excuse ;  for  he  who  cannot  pre» 
serve  order  in  his  army,  has  no  right  to  command  it.  In 
collecting  military  contributions,  trustworthy  troops  should 
always  be  sent  with  the  foragers,  to  prevent  them  from 
engaging  in  irregular  and  unauthorized  pilliEtge;  and  the 
party  should  always  be  accompanied  by  officers  of  the  staff 
and  administrative  coips,  to  see  to  the  proper  execution  of  the 
orders,  and  to  report  any  irregularities  on  the  part  of  the 
troops.  In  case  any  corps  should  engage  in  unauthorized 
pillage,  due  restitution  should  be  made  to  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  expenses  of  such  restitution  deducted  from  the  pay 
and  allowances  of  the  corps  by  which  such  excess  is  com- 
mitted. A  few  examples  of  such  summary  justice,  soon 
restores  discipline  to  the  army,  and  pacifies  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  or  territory  so  occupied.  But  modify  and 
restrict  it  as  you  will,  the  system  of  subsisting  armies  on  the 
private  property  of  an  enemy's  subjects,  without  compensa- 
tion, is  very  objectionable,  and  almost  inevitably  leads  to 
cruel  and  disastrous  results.  There  is,  therefore,  very  sel- 
dom a  sufficient  excuse  for  resorting  to  it.  It^  however,  the 
general  be  left  without  the  means  of  support,  or  if  the  nature 
of  his  operations  prevent  his  carrying  subsistence  in  the  train 
of  hia  army,  or  of  purchasing  it  in  the  country  passed  over, 
hk  conduct  becomes  the  result  of  necessity,  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  his  acts  rests  upon  the  government  of  his  state, 
which  has  &iled  to  make  proper  provisions  lor  the  support 
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of  his  troops,  or  which  has  required  of  him  services  winch 
cannot  be  performed  without  injury  and  oppression  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  hostile  country.  {Keni^  Com.  on  Am.  LaWy 
voL  1,  pp.  91,  92 ;  HaUecky  Elem.  Mil.  Art  and  Seiencey  ch.  4, 
pp.  94,  95 ;  Marmingy  Lata  of  Nations,  p.  186 ;  Vatidy  DroU 
*  des  GenSy  liv.  8,  ch.  9,  §  165 ;  Moser,  Beytragcy  etc.y  b.  3,  §256; 
HeffteTy  Droit  IrUernationaly  §§  185,  186;  EautefeuOUy  des 
Nations  NeutreSy  tit.  7,  ch.  1 ;  Isamberty  Annates  Pol.  et  Bif. 
Inty  p.  115.) 

§  19.  In  the  third  place,  private  property  taken  from  the 
enemy  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  operations  of  a  siege,  or 
in  the  storming  of  a  place  which  refuses  to  capitulate,  is  usu- 
ally regarded  as  legitimate  spoils  of  war.  The  right  to  private 
property,  taken  in  such  cases,  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
right  to  permit  the  unrestricted  sacking  of  private  houses,  the 
promiscuous  pillage  of  private  property,  and  the  murder  of 
unresisting  inhabitants,  incident  to  the  authorized  or  permits 
ted  sacking  of  a  town  taken  by  storm,  as  described  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  In  other  words,  we  must  distinguish 
between  the  title  to  property  acquired  by  the  laws  of  war,  and 
the  accidental  circumstances  accompanying  the  acquisition. 
Thus,  the  right  of  prize  in  maritime  captures,  and  of  land 
in  conquests,  may  be  go6d  and  valid  titles,  although  such 
acquisitions  are  sometimes  attended  with  cruelty  and  outrage 
on  the  part  of  the  captors  and  conquerors.  So  with  respect 
to  the  right  of  booty  acquired  in  battle  or  assault ;  the  acqui- 
sition may  be  valid  by  the  laws  of  war,  although  other  laws 
of  the  same  code  may  have  been  violated  by  the  general  or 
his  soldiers  in  the  operations  of  the  campaign  or  siege. 
{Polsony  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  6  ;  Phillimore  On  Int.  Law,  vol. 
8,  §  185 ;  Belloy  Derecho  Intemaciqnaly  pt.  2,  cap.  4,  §  4 ;  Heff- 
ttr.  Droit  Intemacionaly  §§  185,  186 ;  Onvpteda,  Literatur  des 
VolLy  §  809  ;  Mosery  Versuch,  etc.y  h.  9,  2,  p.  109 ;  Puffendorff. 
De  Jur.  Nat.  et  Gent.,  lib.  8,  ch.  6,  §  21.) 

§  20.  Towns,  forts,  lands,  and  all  immovable  property 
taken  from  an  enemy,  are  called  conquests;  while  captures 
made  on  the  high  seas  are  called  maritime  prizes;  but  all 
movables  taken  on  land  come  under  the  denomination  of 
booty.    All  captures  in  war,  whether  conquests,  prizes,  or 
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boolgr,  BStamlly  belong  to  the  state  in  whose  name^  and  by 
whoee  authority  they  are  made.  It  alone  has  such  claims 
against  the  enemy  as  will  authorize  the  seizure  and  conversion 
of  his  property ;  the  military  forces  who  make  the  seizures 
are  merely  the  instruments  of  the  state,  employed  for  this 
purpose;  they  do  not  act  on  their  individual  responsibility, 
or  for  their  individual  benefit  They,  therefore,  have  no 
other  claim  to  the  booty  or  prizes  which  they  may  take,  than 
their  government  may  see  fit  to  allow  them.  The  amount 
of  this  allowance  is  fixed  by  the  municipal  laws  of  each  state, 
and  is  difierentin  difierent  countries.  ( Vaitd^  Droit  des  GenSj 
liv.  8,  ch.  9,  §  164 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  101 ; 
GrotiuSj  de  Jur.  Bel  ac  Fac.j  lib.  8,  cap.  6;  The  Elsebey  5  Rob, 
Rep.y  p.  178;  Home  v.  JSkirl  Camden,  2  H.  Black.  Rep.,  p.  588; 
BeilOf  Derecho  Internacumaly  pt.  2,  cap.  4,  §  4;  HeffUr^  Droit 
Ihtemationaly  §  125.) 

§  21.  Among  the  Romans,  the  soldier  was  obliged  to  bring 
into  the  public  stock  all  the  booty  he  had  taken.  This  the 
general  caused  to  be  sold,  and  after  distributing  a  part  of  the 
produce  of  such  sale  among  the  soldiers  according  to  their 
rank,  he  consigned  the  residue  to  the  public  treasury.  It  is 
the  general  practice  in  modern  times,  under  the  laws  and 
ordinances  of  the  belligerent  governments,  to  distribute  the 
proceeds,  or  at  least  a  part  of  the  proceeds,  of  captured 
property  among  the  captors,  as  a  reward  for  bravery,  and  a 
stimulus  to  exertion.  In  France  the  prize  ordinances  fully 
provide  for  such  distribution.  In  Great  Britain,  the  statutes 
6  Anne,  c.  13,  and  c.  87,  vest  in  seamen  the  prizes  they  may 
take.  In  the  United  States,  the  statute  of  April  28d,  1800, 
and  subsequent  laws,  direct  the  manner  of  distributing  the 
proceeds  of  prizes  on  condemnation.  Where  captures  are 
not  so  granted  away,  they  enure  to  the  use  of  the  govern- 
ment, on  the  elementary  principle  of  the  laws  of  war.  Some 
states,  in  their  municipal  laws,  distinguish  between  military 
captures  and  prizes  at  sea;  in  international  law,  however, 
they  rest  on  the  same  principle.  Thus,  in  England  no  statute 
passes  with  respect  to  military  captures,  but  the  proceeds 
belong  to  the  crown,  and  are  distributed  according  to  the 
regulations  established  by  the  crown.  The  act  of  April  10th, 
1806,  establishing  rules  and  articles  for  the  government  of  the 
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armies  ^f  Ihe  Uttited  Stated,  srtiele  fifiy^ighl;  Toqmvea  &ftt 
*^all  pnblic  stoiM  takeD  in  the  enemy'e  eaiofs  towoa,  fofto, 
or  magazines,  whether  of  artillery,  amnoition,  olotling, 
fbrage,  or  provifiions,  shall  be  seoured  for  the  service  oi  the 
United  States;"  but  no  provision  is  made,  as  in  the  oase  of 
captures  by  the  naval  forces,  for  distribnting  sooh  captnrsd 
property,  or  its  proceeds,  among  the  captors,  <^  as  a  reward 
fi>r  bravery  and  a  stimulus."  This  act  simply  affirms  the 
general  rale  of  ioternational  law,  that  such  property  ia  to  be 
taken  for  the  government  under  whose  authority  th€  c^tars 
is  made,  and  who  is  responsible  to  claimants  for  the  legality 
of  the  capture.  Con  jipress  may  direct  the  disposition  of  boot^ 
of  war,  either  by  distributing  it  among  the  captors,  as  is  done 
with  prize  of  war,  or  by  transferring  it  to  the  treaeuiy.  In 
the  absence  of  any  statute  as  to  its  disposition,  it  is  used  and 
accounted  for  under  the  discretion  of  the  President,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief. {Kent^  Com.  on  Am^  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  101; 
WheaUmti  Beporis^  vol.  2,  appendix,  p.  71 ;  Fimh^  Discourse 
on  Law  J  pp.  28, 178 ;  Brymer  v.  Atkins  j  1  IT.  Blacks.  Bep,  pp. 
189-191 ;  Alexander  v.  The  Duke  qf  WdJington^  2  Buss,  <md 
JUybiey  Bep.y  p.  85 ;  Cross  et  aU  v.  Harrison^  16  Howard  Bep,^ 
p.  164;  Cross^  Military  Laws,  p.  116;  BeUo^  Derecho  Inter- 
nacionaly  pt.  2,  cap.  4,  §  4 ;  Hefier,  Droit  International^  §  135.) 

§  22.  While  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  limit, 
fixed  by  the  voluntary  law  of  nations,  to  our  right  to  appro- 
priate to  our  own  use  the  property  of  an  enemy,  or  to  sub- 
ject it  to  military  contributions,  there  is  no  doubt,  whatever, 
respecting  its  waste  and  useless  destruction.  This  is  forbid- 
den alike  by  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  rules  of  war.  But  if 
such  destruction  is  necessary  in  order  to. cripple  the  opera- 
tions of  the  enemy,  or  to  insure  our  own  success,  it  is  justifi- 
able. Thus,  if  we  cannot  bring  off  a  captured  vessel,  we 
may  sink  or  bum  it  in  order  to  prevent  its  fiiUing  into  the 
enemy's  hands;  but  we  cannot  do  this  iu  mere  wantonness. 
We  may  destroy  provisions  and  forage,  in  order  to  cut  off  the 
enemy's  subsistence;  but  we  cannot  destroy  vines  and  out 
down  fruit  trees,  without  being  looked  upon  as  savage  barba- 
rians. We  may  demolish  fortresses,  ramparts,  and  all  atruct^ 
ures  solely  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  war;  but,  as  already 
•taited,  we  cannot  destnoy  pubMo  or  private  ediiimi  ai  a 
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character,  temples  of  religion,  and  monuments  of  art,  unless 
ibeir  destruction  should  become  necessary  in  the  operations 
of  a  siege,  or  in  order  to  prevent  their  affording  a  lodgment  or 
protection  to  the  enemy.  {Kerd^  Com.  on  Am,  LaWj  vol..  1, 
pp.  92,  98 ;  Vattel,  DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  9,  §§  167, 172 ; 
Burlamaquiy  Droit  de  la  Nat  et  des  Gens,  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  7 ; 
Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  6 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  189 ; 
BeUo,  Derecho  Iniemadonal,  pt.  2,  cap.  4,  §  5 ;  Biquelme,  Derecho 
Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  12.) 

§28.  There  are  numerous  instances  in  military  history 
where  whole  districts  of  country  have  been  totally  ravaged 
and  laid  waste.  Such  operations  have  sometimes  been  defen- 
ded on  the  ground  of  necessity,  or  as  a  means  of  preventing 
greater  evils.  It  was  on  this  ground  that  Italy  and  Spain 
justified  their  destruction  of  the  maritime  towns  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  which  had  become  mere  nests  of  pirates.  But  the 
sacking  of  towns  and  villages,  and  delivering  them  up  to  a 
prey  to  fire  and  the  sword,  are  terrible  remedies,  which  are 
often  worse  than  the  evil  to  be  removed.  ^^  Dreadful  eztremir 
ties,"  says  Vattel,  ^'  even  when  we  are  forced  into  them ;  savage 
and  monstrous  excesses,  when  committed  without  necessity," 
Another  excuse  for  ravaging  a  district  of  country,  is  to  ren- 
der it  a  barrier  against  the  advance  of  an  enemy.  Thus,  the 
Czar,  Peter  the  Great,  laid  waste  an  extent  of  four  score 
leagues  of  his  own  temtory,  to  check  the  advance  of  Charles 
the  Twelfth,  of  Sweden.  The  victory  of  Pultowa  was 
claimed  as  the  result  of  this  sacrifice.  Again,  in  1812,  the 
Russians  laid  waste  a  vast  extent  of  country,  and  burnt  their 
capital,  to  prevent  its  affording  a  shelter  to  the  French,  froni 
the  rigors  of  a  Polar  winter.  The  disastrous  retreat  from 
Moscow  was  claimed  as  the  fruit  of  this  circumspection. 
**  Such  violent  remedies,"  says  Vattel,  "  are  to  be  sparingly 
applied ;  there  must  be  reasons  of  suitable  importance  to  jus- 
tify the  use  of  them.  A  prince  who  should,  without  neces- 
sity, imitate  the  Czar's  conduct,  would  be  guilty  of  a  crime 
against  his  people;  and  he  who  does  the  like  in  an  ene- 
my's country,  when  impelled  by  no  necessity,  or  induced  by 
feeble  reasons,  becomes  the  scourge  of  mankind."  {Vattel^ 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  8,  §  142 ;  ch.  9,  §§  166-172;  Kent, 

Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  92 ;  BodsUy,  Ann.  Register,  1760 ; 
•      to 
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McHmsy  PrteiB  du  DroU  des  Gens^  $  280;  Kbiber,  Dr(rit  da 
Qma  M^j  §$  262-266 ;  FoUm,  Law  cf  NaUoM^  sec.  6 ;  PMl- 
Unuyrtj  On  Int.  Lato^  vol.  8,  §  50 ;  Manning^  Law  cf  Natiom, 
pt>.  188, 189 ;  JRiquefyMy  JDetecko  Pub.  InLj  lib.  1,  tit  I,  cap. 
12 ;  Wheaton^  Slenu  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  6.) 

§  24.  The  general  rule  by  which  we  should  regtdate  our 
eonduct  toward  an  enemy,  is  that  of  moderation,  and  on  no 
occasion  should  w^  unnecessarily  destroy  his  property.    '^The 
pillage  and  destruction  of  towns,"  says  Vattel,  "the  devasta- 
tlon  of  the  open  country,  ravaging  and  setting  ftre  to  houses, 
are  measures  no  less  odious  and  detestable,  on  every  oecasion 
when  they  are  evidently  put  in  practice  without  absolute 
seoessity,  or  at  least  very  cogent  reasons.    But  as  the  perpe- 
ttttlx^fs  of  such  outrageous  deeds  tnight  attempt  to  palliate 
&em  under  pretext  of  deservedly  punishing  the  enemy,  be  it 
here  observed  that  the  niktural  and  voluntary  law  of  nations 
does  not  allow  us  to  inflict  such  punishments,  except  for 
•ttomous  offenses  against  the  law  of  nations,  and  even  then, 
it  is  glorious  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  humanity  and  clemency, 
when  rigor  is  not  absolutely  necessary.    Cicero  condemns 
the  eonduct  of  his  countiymen  in  destroying  Corinth,  to 
avenge  the  unworthy  treatment  offered  to  the  Soman  ambas- 
eadors,  because  Rome  was  able  to  assert  the  digni^^  of  her 
ministere,  without  proceeding  to  such  extreme  rigor."     ( Vatr 
tdj  Droit  des  Gtns,  liv.  8,  ch.  9,  §  173 ;  Kenty  Cbm.  on  Am, 
Law,  vol.  1,  p.  92 ;  Pclstm,  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  6 ;  Bdb, 
Dt/recho  Zntemacumal,  pt.  2,  cap.  4,  §5.) 

5  25.  An  English  court  of  admiralty,  as  will  be  shown  here- 
after, does  not,  merely  of  its  own  inherent  powers,  exercise 
juiisdiction  of  questions  of  booty,  or  of  captures  made  on  land 
by  military  forces,  without  the  presence  and  cooperation  of 
shtps  or  their  crews.  The  federal  courts  of  the  United  States 
have  never  decided  directly  upon  their  jurisdiction  of  such  a 
question^  but  from  the  similarity  of  English  and  American 
admiralty  and  prize  jurisdictions,  and  the  opinion  of  the  court 
in  the  case  of  The  Emvlous,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  our 
prize  courts  are  limited,  in  this  respect,  the  same  as  those  of 
England.  It  has  also  been  decided  in  England  that  a  municL 
fal  court  has  no  jurisdiction  of  cases  of  hostile  seizure;  more- 
over, that  the  circumstance  of  th^  place  where  the  seizure 
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was  made  being  In  the  nsdieputed  poflflesBlon  of  Bfitish  poweT, 
wfth  a  provisional  governmenfe  and  organized  convte  of  jafr^ 
tiee,  did  not  alter  ttie  character  of  the  transaction.  Wildman 
remarks  r  ^<  There  is  no  instance  in  history  or  law,  ancient  ot 
modem,  of  any  question,  before'  any  legal  judicature,  eret 
having  existed  about  it  [booty]  in  this  l^ingdom.  It  is  often 
given  to  the  soldiers  on  the  spot,  or  wrongfully  taken  by  them, 
contrary  to  discipline.  If  there  is  any  dispute  it  is  regulated 
by  the  commander-in-chief.''  As  such  questions  do  not  come 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  eitiier  courts  of  admiralty  or  of 
law,  they  must  be  taken  cognizance  of  by  the  militavy 
tribunals,  and  be  governed  by  military  laws  and  regulatioua, 
and  by  the  laws  of  war.  {Le  Cavx  v.  Edm^  2  D(mff.  Bep^y  p. 
694 ;  LiTido  v.  Bodneyj  2  Doug.  Rep.^  p.  118,  Qote ;  Elfhinstmu 
V.  JBedreecfamdy  Knap.  jBep.,  p.  816 ;  Alexander  v«  the  Diike  of 
WeUin^fUntj  2  Buss,  and  Mybie  Rep.,  p.  85 ;  The  Ttvo  Ihiends^ 
1  JRob.  Rep.,  p.  225 ;  The  ErmdouSy  1  QaUis.  Rep.,  p.  568.) 

§  26.  In  speaking  of  the  constitution,  authority  and  func- 
tions of  the  English  prize  court,  and  pf  the  wisely  formed  and 
admirably  developed  code  of  ^n^iiralty  jurisdiction  and  rules 
of  procedure,  Mr.  Phillimore  remarks :  ^^  It  is  not  surprising 
that  in  great  maritime  kingdoms,  the  jurisdiction  pf  the 
admiral's  court  should  have  thrown  into  the  shade,  the  tri* 
banal  of  the  general.  But,  tliat  the  latter  shoald  have  left 
BTich  &int  traces  of  its  origin  and  mode  of  procedure,  and 
should  so  soon  have  &llen  into  desuetude,  is  a  veiy  zsemarlRar 
ble  £Etct  in  the  history  of  jurisprudence."  Mr.  Knapp,  in  • 
learned  note  to  his  report  of  the  great  case  of  the  Army  of 
the  Deccan,  argued  before  the  privy  council,  m  1888,  hae 
Aown  the  error  of  the  dicta  of  Lord  Mansfield,  is  Linda  ?» 
Rodney,  repeated  in  the  foregoing  extract  from  WildniaOi 
^at  *^  there  is  no  instance  in  history  or  law,  ancient  or  mod* 
em,  of  any  question  ever  having  existed  respecting  bootj 
taken  in  a  continental  land  war,  before  any  legal  ju/£^use 
in  this  kingdom."  It  appears  from  this  note  of  Mr.  Knappi 
that  in  very  eariy  times,  in  England,  causes  req>ecting  bootj 
were  determined  in  the  court  of  chividiy,  before  the  cpnata|)le 
and  marshal.  Lord  Hale  says :  *^  In  matters  civil,  for  whiclll 
there  is  no  remedy  by  the  common  laws,  tiie  iMlitaiy  juzMr 

diction  continues  as  well  after  lihe  war  as  dudng  tha  tta*  of 
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it ;  for  that  part  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  constable  and  ma- 
shal  stands  still,  notwithstanding  the  war  determines,  as  con- 
cerning right  of  prisoners  and  booty,  military  contractB, 
ensigns,  etc."  A  number  of  instances  are  cited,  where  the 
court  of  chivalry  took  cognizance  of  cases  of  goods  taken 
beyond  the  seas,  of  prisoners,  of  hostages,  ransom,  etc.,  and 
where,  during  the  minority  of  the  constable  of  England,  his 
authority  to  try  such  cases  was  delegated  to  others  by  spe- 
cial commission.  Since  the  time  of  Henry  VUL,  when  the 
office  of  constable  of  England  ceased,  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
court  was  frequently  disputed,  on  the  ground  that  it  could  not 
be  held  before  the  earl  marshal  alone,  and  it  finally  seems  to 
have  fallen  into  desuetude.  The  last  case  tried  before  it,  waa 
that  of  Sir  Henry  Blunt,  in  1787.  The  statute  of  13  Richafd 
n.,  chapter  second,  limited  its  jurisdiction  to  cases  '*  which 
cannot -be  determined  by  the  common  law,"  and  in  its  pro- 
ceedings it  was  to  be  governed  by  "  the  customs  and  laws  of 
war."  (PAiKimore,  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  8,  §  127;  Lord  Eak, 
De  Projerogativa^  cap.  11,  §  8 ;  Lindo  v.  Rodney ^  Dmglas  Bep,^ 
p.  598 ;  Army  of  the  Deccan,  2  Knapp  Rep.^  pp.  149-151 ; 
Chambers  v.  Jennings,  7  Mod.  Rep.,  p.  127  ;  Oldis  v.  XhnmUkj 
Shaw  Pari.  Casts,  p.  58 ;  Sir  H.  Blunts  Case,  1  Atkyn's  Rep., 
p.  296.) 

§  27.  As  no  action  can  be  maintained  in  an  English  court 
of  mvmeipal  law  with  respect  to  booty,  and  as  courts  of  admir 
raJiy  have  no  jurisdiction  of  the  matter,  the  inquiry  arises, 
what  became  of  this  jurisdiction  when  it  ceased  to  be  exer- 
cised by  the  court  of  the  constable  and  marshal  7  All  booty, 
as  before  remarked,  belongs  to  the  crown,  and  is  captured 
under  the  authority  of  the  crown.  The  crown  must,  there- 
fore, ultimately  decide  upon  the  legality  of  the  capture 
and  the  distribution  of  the  booty.  The  mode  in  which  it 
now  exercises  this  jurisdiction,  is  to  refer  the  claims  of  those 
who  petition  for  a  share  in  the  distribution,  to  the  lords  of 
the  treasury,  who  lay  down  the  principles  which  are  to  gov- 
tei;m  the  case,  and  a  board  of  trustees  are  appointed  under  the 
Toyal  sign-manual  warrant  to  ascertain,  collect  and  distribute 
the  booty  according  to  the  scheme  which  has  been  approved 
and  sanctioned  by  the  crown.  The  privy  council  have  deter- 
'Buned  that  they  will  not  exercise  jurisdiction  as  a  court  ot 
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appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the 
treasury,  as  to  grants  by  the  crown  of  property  accraing  to 
it  by  virtue  of  its  prerogative.  They,  however,  have  advised 
the  crown,  as  in  the  case  of  the  army  of  the  Deccan,  to  allow 
the  lords  of  the  treasury  to  hear  council  upon  points  arising 
between  the  claimants  and  the  trustees,  as  to  Y^hat  shall,  or 
shall  not,  be  considered  legal  booty.  By  the  statute  of  1888, 
the  privy  council  were  authorized  to  hear  or  consider  any 
matter  referred  to  them  by  the  crown,  and  to  advise  thereon ; 
and  the  statute  of  1840,  extends  the  jurisdiction  of  the  high 
court  of  admiralty  to  all  matters  and  questions  concerning 
bw3ty  of  war,  or  the  distribution  thereof,  which  it  shall  please 
the  crown,  by  the  advice  of  the  privy  council,  to  refer  to  the 
judgment  of  said  court,  and  in  all  matters  so  referred,  the 
court  shall  proceed  as  in  case  of  prize  of  war^  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  binding  upon  all  parties  concerned. 
It,  therefore,  appears  that,  although  an  English  prize  court, 
as  such,  has  no  jurisdiction  of  cases  of  booty,  the  high  court 
of  admiralty  may  decide  such  matters  and  questions  concern- 
ing booty  as  shall  be  referred  to  it  by  the  crown  with  the 
advice  of  the  privy  council.  {PhiUimore^  On  InL  Law^  vol.  8, 
§§  129-185 ;  The  Army  of  the  Deccan^  2  Kmpp.  Rep.^  p.  106 ; 
iSr  Jaa.  SaarleO,  AWy  Gen%  1  Knapp.  Rep.,  p.  857 ;  Elphinr 
stone  V.  Bedreeckund,  1  Knapp.  Rep.,  pp.  860-861 ;  Case  of  the 
Buenos  Ayres,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  29;  Statutes,  1888, 8  oni  4  WQJL 
iv,  c.  41,  8.  4 ;  ^tuuLeSy  1840,  Zand  4.  Vic.,  c.  65,  s.  22.) 
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1 1.  DiftlACtion  between  enemj'B  propertj  cm  land  and  on  the  higk  seas— (3. 
Opinions  of  Mablj  and  others  —  {3.  UnaTailable  attempts  to  change  prc- 
^elrt  r«1e-~  {4.  tHttitnlties  In  its  application— {5.  Ovnenhip  attiiae  of 
Vli^nxt  -^  1 6.  Bnle  ni  to  c«ttsighee — |  Tw  ConirltGft  and  ehlpment  made  in 
•eontem^lattett  of  Wnt —  {8.  Cotttract  made  in  peace  and  ahiptnent  in  var 
-— I  9.  If  Wth  be  made  in  time  of  peace  —  {10.  Shipment,  with  risk  en 
nentral  consignee — {11.  If  nehtral  consignor  become  an  enemj  dnring 
▼ojikge^^'^l'i.  At^eptanbe  tn  trithsiiu  by  nentral  consignee -^{13.  Chan^ 
of  ownership  bj  stoppage  in  transitu  —  {  14.  National  character  of  goods— 
{16.  Transfer  of  enemy's  ships  to  neutrals — { 16.  Rules  of  such  transfer— 
1 17.  Character  of  ships  and  goods,  how  deduced  —  J  18.  Effect  of  secret 
liens  —  2 19.  Documentary  proofs  of  ownership  —  {  20.  Laws  of  different 
states — {21.  Decisions  of  French  prize  courts  —  {  22.  Exemption  of  Tea* 
tels  of  discoTerj — {  23.  Of  fishing  boats — {24.  In  cases  of  shipwreck,  etc. 

I 

§  1.  While  ^^  the  progress  of  ciyilization  has  slowly  but 
constantly  tended  to  soften  the  extreme  severity  of  the  ope- 
rations of  war  by  land/'  says  Wheaton,  ^^  it  still  remains 
nnrelazed  in  respect  to  maritime  warfare,  in  which  the  pri- 
vate property  of  the  enemy,  taken  at  sea  or  afloat  in  port, 
is  indiscriminately  liable  to  capture  and  confiscation.  This 
inequality  in  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  war,  by  land  and 
by  sea^  has  been  justified  by  alleging  the  usage  of  consider- 


ii^  private  property,  wb^D  captured  in  citiee  taken  by  8torm« 
aa  booiji ;  and  the  well  known  £ek^  that  eontribationa  ai^ 
levied  upon  territories  occupied  by  a  hostile  Mwy,  in  lien  of 
a  general  confiacation  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  inhabt- 
itants ;  and  that  the  object  of.  wars  by  land  b^ag  conque9t» 
or  the  acquisition  of  territory  to  be  exchanged  a«  an  eqnivfb- 
lent  for  other  territory  lost,  the  regard  of  the  victor  for  thoe^ 
who  are  to  be  hie  subjeetSi  natnrally  restrains  him  from  the 
es^ereise  of  his  extreme  rights  in  this  particular ;  whereaa,  the 
object  of  maritime  war  is  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  comr 
merce  and  navigation,  the  sources  and  sinews  of  his  navd 
power — ^which  object  can  only  be  attained  by  the  capture  and 
confiscation  of  private  property."  (  WheaUm^  Elem.  InU  Law^ 
pt.  4,  cIl  2y  §  7 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  sec*  6 ;  HauiefeuUU, 
Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  7,  chs.  1,  2 ;  Martens^  Precis  du  Droit 
des  Gens,  §  281 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer.,  liv.  8,  ch.  2 } 
Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  186 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemacionalp 
pt.  2,  cap.  4,  §  2 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  187  ;  Riqudme^ 
Derecho  Pub.  InU,  lib.  1,  tit.  2 ;  Jouffroy,  Droit  Maritime,  pp. 
67,  et  seq. ;  Pando,  Derecho  Intemacional,  p.  412 ;  Nau,  VoVcer" 
seeseehi,  §§  265,  et  seq. ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  118,  et 
seq. ;  De  Steck,  Versuch,  etc.,  pp.  171,  et  seq. ;  Merlin,  Reper" 
toire,  verb.  Prises  Mariiimes;  DaUoz,  Repertoire,  verb,  prises 
MariUmes ;  Pistoj/e  et  Duverdy,  Des  Prises,  tit  1,  oh,  1.) 

i  2.  Sevttnl  of  the  ablest  oontioental  writers  oppose  this 
distinction  on  principle.  The  Abb6  Mably  advocated  an 
entire  freedom  of  commercial  intereoune  in  war,  even 
between  the  subjects  of  the  belligerent  powers ;  aod  Emeri- 
gon,  yielding  to  the  aiguments  of  the  Abb^  expresses  an 
earnest  desire  that  the  laws  of  war  msiy  be  modified  or 
changed  accordingly.  Others,  again,  think  that  the  change 
•hoald  extend  only  to  the  adoption  of  the  principle  tibat  pri- 
vate property  on  the  high  seas  shonld  be  subject  to  the  eame 
rales  in  war  as  private  property  on  land ;  withont  any  modi- 
fication of  the  law  of  war  respecting  the  eommercial  inters 
couTse  of  subjects  of  the  belligerent  powers.  iNiapoleon,  In 
bis  memoirs,  dictated  at  6t  Helena,  eays :  ^*  H  est  A  deeirer 
qu  'un  temps  vienne,  oil  les  memes  ide^B  libi6rales  s'enteiideiit 
sur  la  guerre  de  n^er,  et  que  les  enn&es  navales  de  denx  puis- 
sances pnissent  se  battre  sans  donner  lieu  A  la  oonfisoatian 
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d6fi  navires  marchands,  ot  sans  faire  constita^r  prisoncien 
de  guerre  de  simple  xnatelots  du  commerce/'  etc.  The  great 
advantages  which  England,  by  means  of  her  naval  snperiority, 
has  derived  from  the  capture  of  private  property  upon  the 
high  seas,  have  tended  very  much  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
rigor  of  the  ancient  rule  of  commercial  warfare,  while  other 
tiations  have  adopted  more  liberal  principles  and  views  in 
war  upon  land, —  by  which  the  interests  and  happiness  of 
the  human  race  have  been  greatly  promoted.  {Emerigan^ 
des  AssnranceSj  ch.  12,  §  19;  Mably^  Droit  PubliCy  etc.,  ch. 
12,  p.  808 ;  Napoleorij  MemoireSy  etc.,  tome  8,  ch.  6.) 

§  3.  The  government  of  the  United  States  proposed  to  add 
'to  the  first  article  of  the  "declaration  concerning  maritime 
law,"  made  by  the  conference  of  Paris,  April  16th,  1856,  the 
following  words;  "and  the  private  property  of  the  subjects 
or  citizens  of  a  belligerent  on  the  high  seas  shall  be  exempted 
from  seizure  by  public  armed  vessels  of  the  other  belligerent, 
'except  it  be  contraband."  As  already  stated,  this  proposi- 
tion, although  favorably  received,  has  not  been  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  the  powers  represented  in  that  conference,  and 
even  if  it  had  been,  it  would  bind  only  those  who  adopted  it, 

in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  could  not  affect  the 

»i  -  ■  . 

general  rule  of  international  law  on  that  subject.  It  may 
therefore  be  stated  as  the  existing  und  established  law  of 
liations,  that,  when  two  powers  are  at  war,  they  have  a  right 
to  make  prize  of  the  ships,  goods,  and  effects  of  each  other 
upon  the  high  seas;  and  that  this  right  of  capture  includes 
not  only  government  property,  but  also  the  private  property 
of  all  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  belligerent  powers,  and  of 
'tiieir  allies.  Whatever  bears  the  character  of  enemv's  prop- 
•erty  (with  a  few  exceptions  to  be  hereafter  noticed),  if  found 
-upon  the  ocean,  or  afloat  in  port,  is  liable  to  capture  as  a 
dflwftti  prize  by  the  opposite  belligerent.  {Pisioye  ei  Duverdy^ 
Des  PriseSy  tit.  1,  ch.  1;  HautefeuUUy  Des  Nations  NeuireSy  tit 
-Ty  ch.  1;  WheaUmy  Mem.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  7;  WAeaton, 
tOn  CaptureSy  App.,  p.  817;  Kerdy  Com.  on  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1, 
•pv  78;  DueVy  On  InsurancCy  vol.  1,  p.  416;  Polsony  Law  of 
rNdtionSy^ec.  6 ;  BeUoy  Derecho  Iniemacionaly  pt.  2,  cap.  4,  §  2; 
'Biqudm^'Derecho  Pub.  Intiy  lib.  1,  tit  2,  caps  12, 18;  MartenSy 
is  du  JDroU  des  &en3y  §  28;  OrtoUmy  DipUmaOe  de  la  Mer.j 
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Uv.  8,  ch.  2;  Heffler,  Droit  Intemati&mly  §  187 ;  HautefeuHUe^ 
Des  Nations  Neutres^  tit.  7,  chs.  1,  2;  Jovffrcy^  Droit  Maritime^ 
p.  67,  et  seqr. ;  Pando^  Derecho  Pub.  InU^  p.  412 ;  Wildmany 
Int.  LaWj  vol.  2,  p.  118,  et  seqr.;  Merlin^  Repertoire^  verb. 
Prise  Maritime;  Manning^  Law  of  Nations^  p.  186;  DaUoz^ 
Repertoire^  verb.  Prises  Maritimes ;  Azuniy  Droit  Maritimt,  tome 
2,  ch.  4;  Marcy^  Letter  to  Onmt  SariigeSy  July  28th,  1856; 
De  Cussyj  Presis  Histarique^  ch.  12 ;  Gardner,  Institutes,  ch.  15.) 

§  4.  Notwithstanding  the  clearness  and  apparent  simplicity 
of  this  rule,  there  is  frequently  great  difficulty  in  its  applica- 
tion to  particular  cases.  Where  the  question  turns  solely 
on  the  evidence  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  it  is  attended  with 
no  other  difficulties  than  those  which  usually  helong  to  a 
judicial  investigation  of  facts;  but,  in  numerous  cases  where 
the  facts  are  admitted  or  clearly  proved,  questions  of  much 
difficulty  arise  as  to  their  legal  import  under  the  laws  of  war, 
and  the  rules  by  which  prize  courts  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
governed.  War  establishes  very  different  relations  between 
parties  from  those  which  exist  in  the  ordinary  transactions 
of  trade  and  pacific  intercourse,  and  from  those  new  relations 
arise  new  duties  and  new  obligations.  Hence  the  rules  which 
govern  the  decisions  of  prize  courts,  under  the  law  of  nations, 
with  respect  to  the  ownership  of  property,  widely  differ,  in 
many  respects,  from  those  which  obtain  in  time  of  peace  in 
the  courts  of  civil  or  common  law.  This  renders  necessary 
a  special  examination  of  the  law  of  prizes,  and  the  investiga- 
tion of  many  nice  and  refined  distinctions  in  the  application 
of  that  law.  (Dwer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  420,  421;  Kent, 
Com.  on  Am,  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  74;  BeUo,  Derecho  Iniemacional, 
pt.  2,  cap.  5,  §  1;  Hefter,  Droit  International,  §  139;  Merlin, 
Repertoire,  verb.  Prise  Maritime ;  Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  Des  Prises, 
tit.  6;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer.,  liv.  8;  Massi,  Droit 
Commercial,  liv.  2 ;  Hautefeuille,  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  7.) 

S  5.  For  example,  the  legality,  or  illegality  of  the  capture 
of  goods  upon  the  high  seas,  will  frequently  turn  upon  the 
question  of  ownership  at  the  time  of  capture ;  for  when  pro- 
perty is  shipped  from  a  neutral  country  to  an  enemy's,  or 
from  an  enemy's  country  to  a  neutral,  the  question  of  its 
national  character,  whether  it  is  neutral  or  hostile,  can  only 
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be  dotermmedy  by  ftecertaining  whether  the  right  of  property  ^ 
at  the  time  of  shipment  was  vested  in  the  shipper  or  in  the 
ocmsignee.  K,  in  order  to  determine  this  question,  we  wen 
to  refer  only  to  the  rules  established  by  courts  of  civil  and 
common  law,  we  should  be  liable  to  form  an  enoneous  con- 
clusion, as  these  rules  diifer  in  some  respects  from  thoae  whicli 
govwn  courts  of  prize,  while,  in  others,  they  are  precisely 
the  same  in  all  courts.  {Keni^  Com.  on  Am.  LaiD^  vol.  1,  pp. 
86,  87 ;  Duer^  on  Insurance^  vol.  1.  p,  421 ;  Piaioye  ei  Duverdg^ 
Pti3e3  MaritimeSy  tome  1,  ch.  1 ;  PhUlmore,  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  8, 
§  485 ;  The  Packet  of  Bilboa,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  886 ;  77ie  Vnmw 
Margaretha,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  386 ;  The  Anna  QtrihermOj  4  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  107;  7 he  Danckebaar  African^  1  Rob.,  Rep.  p.  107.) 

§  6.  The  general  rule  of  law,  both  international  and  dvil, 
or  common,  is,  that  goods  in  the  course  of  transportation 
from  one  place  to  another,  if  they  are  shipped  on  account  and 
at  the  risk  of  the  consignee,  in  consequence  of  a  prior  order  or 
purchase,  are  considered  as  his  goods  during  the  voyage. 
The  master  of  a  ship,  who  receives  goods,  that,  by  the  bill 
of  lading,  are  expressed  to  be,  and,  in  fact,  are,  shipped  on 
account  of  the  consignee,  becomes,  by  the  veiy  act,  the  agent 
of  that  consignee,  so  that  the  delivery  to  him  has  the  same 
efiect  in  vesting  the  property,  as  a  deliveiy  to  his  principal 
Hence,  goods  m  ttansiiu  from  a  neutral  country  to  a  belliger- 
ent, if  they  are  to  be  delivered  to,  and  to  become  the  pro- 
perty of  a  belligerent  immediately  on  their  arrival,  are  con- 
sidered as  his  goods  during  the  voyage,  m  Uixaere^  and  subject 
to  capture  and  confiscation.  This  general  rule,  as  to  tiie 
effect  of  a  delivery  of  goods,  to  the  master,  for  a  foreign  pur- 
chaser, may,  both  by  the  civil  and  common  law,  be  varied  by 
an  express  stipulation  between  the  parties,  or  by  tihe  usage 
of  a  particular  trade.  If  the  parties  agree  that  the  payment 
for  the  goods  shall  be  contingent  upon  their  actual  deliveiy 
at  the  foreign  port,  the  whole  risk  of  the  voyage  being  cast 
upon  the  shipper,  and  the  contract  of  sale,  until  a  deliveiy, 
being  incomplete  and  executory,  the  goods,  during  the  voy- 
age, in  judgment  of  law,  remain  the  property  of  the  shipper. 
Bo,  if  the  prevailing  usage  of  a  particular  trade  casts  the  risk 
upon  the  consignor,  the  delivery  to  the  master  is  not  regarded, 
in  law,  as  a  delivery  to  the  consignee ;  for  such  a  usage  pre- 
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gypponoB  tbe  general  agroeniM/fc  of  the  meffoliAiitg  eogaged 
in  1^  trade  to  which  it  referi^    Sut  neither  of  these  ezcep- 
tk>tl8  to  &e  general  rale»  that  the  deUveiy  to  the  maeteri  as 
the  agent  of  tiie  oonsSgnee,  is  a  deliYeiy  to  the  i»iQcipal|  is 
admitted  in  eourts  of  piizei  lor  die  very  eondosive  reason^ 
tfaatf  to  permit  goods^  in  time  of  war,  to  be  considered  the 
]m)per4y  oi  the  neutral  oonaignoTi  instead  of  the  enemj  con- 
aignee,  meo^y  on  the  gix>und  that  the  former  had  assumed 
the  risk  of  transportatioa,  woald  at  once  pat  an  end  to  cap- 
tain of  enemy's  property  on  the  high  seas.    On  eyeiy  con- 
templation of  a  w^9  in  the  eoosignments  of  goods  from  nen^ 
tfal  ports  to  an  jenemy's  ooantrji  the  risk  of  transportation 
would  be  laid  on  the  consignor^  and  the  right  of  capture 
would  be  completely  frustrated^    Hence,  says  Sir  William 
6cott|  that  part  of  the  contract  laying  the  risk  of  transporta- 
tion, in  time  of  war,  upon  the  neutral  consignor,  is  invalid; 
or  rathet,  as  the  captor  has  9X\  the  rights  which  belong  to  the 
enemy,  his  taking  possession  is  considered  equivalent  to  an 
actual  delivet^y  to  the  enemy  consign  ee^    The  foregoing  rule 
of  the  prize  courts  of/ England,  that  property  consigned  to, 
and  to  become  the  property  of  an  enemy,  upon  arrival,  can- 
ttot  be  protected  by  the  neutrality  ef  tho  shipper,  has  been 
explicitly  recognized  and  acted  upon  by  the  prize  courts  of 
the  United  States,  and  approved  by  American  writers  of  the 
highest  authority.    Ifo  case  directly  in  point  has  yet  been 
decided  by  the  supr^tue  court  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
doctrine  has  been  affirmed  in  analagous  cases,  resting  sub- 
stantially on  the  same  grounds;  and  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in 
the  United  States  circuit  court,  says,  ^^  that  in  time  of  war, 
proper^  shall  not  be  permitted  to  change  character  in  its 
tran^t,  nor  shall  property  consigned  to  become  the  property 
,  of  an  enemy  upon  its  arriva;!,  be  protected  by  the  neutrality 
of  the  shipper.     Such  contracts,  however  valid  in  time  of 
peace,  are  considered,  if  made  in  war,  Or  in  contemplation 
of  war,  as  infringements  of  belligerent  rights,  and  calculated 
to  introduce  the  grossest  frauds.    In  fact,  if  they  could  pre- 
vtkil,  not  a  single  bale  of  enemy's  goods  would  ever  be  found 
upon  the  ocean/^     Chancellor  Kent,  in  his  commentaries, 
says,  that  "  property  shipped  from  a  neutral  to  the  enetny '^ 
Country,  under  a  contract  to  become  the  property  of  Uie 
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enemy  on  arrival,  may  be  taken,  m  transilUy  as  enemy's  ^to- 
perty ;  for  capture  is  considered  as  delivery.  The  captor,  by 
the  rights  of  war,  stands  in  the  place  of  the  enemy.  The 
prize  courts  will  not  allow  the  neutral  and  belligerent,  by  a 
special  agreement,  to  change  the  ordinary  rule  of  peace,  by 
which  goods  ordered  and  delivered  to  the  master,  are  consid- 
ered as  delivered  to  the  consignee.  All  such  agreements 
are  held  to  be  constitutionally  fraudulent,  and,  if  they  woald 
operate,  they  would  go  to  cover  all  belligerent  property  while 
passing  between  a  belligerent  and  a  neutral  country ;  since 
the  risk  of  capture  would  be  laid  alternately  on  the  consignor 
or  consignee,  as  the  neutral  factor  should  happen  to  stand  in 
one  or  other  of  these  relations.**  A  contrary  doctrine  has 
been  held  by  the  courts  of  the  state  of  Ifew  Tork,  but  as  the 
decisions  of  state  courts  are  not  of  authority  in  questions  of 
prize,  the  rule,  as  decided  by  Justice  Story,  must  be  regarded 
as  established  in  the  United  States.  {Duer,  On  Insurance, 
vol.  1,  p.  478,  note  3 ;  Kentj  Com.  on  Am>  LaWy  vol.  1,  pp. 
86, 87 ;  The  Ann  Green,  1  GaUis  JBg?.,  p.  291 ;  The  Frances,  1 
GaMs  Sep.,  p.  450;  The  Sally  Griffiths,  S  Hob.  Rep.,  p.  802; 
Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  98,  99 ;  Abbot,  On  Shipping,  p. 
826;  Ludlow  v.  Bourne,  1  John.  Rep.,  p.  1 ;  De  Wolf  v.  N.  Y. 
Ins.  Co.,  20  John.  Rep.,  p.  214 ;  The  Venus,  8  Oranch.  Rep.^ 
pp.  268,  276 ;  The  Merrimack,  8  Cranch.  Rep.,  pp.  817,  327 ; 
liie  Mary  and  Susan,  1  Wheaion  Rep.,  p.  25 ;  The  San  Josi 
Indiano,  1  Wheaton  Rep.,  pp.  208, 212 ;  The  Frances,  8  Oraneh. 
Rep.,  p.  183;  Ilsky  v.  Stubbs,  9  Mass.  Rep.,  p.  65;  ChandUr 
V.  Sprague,  5  Met  Rep.,  p.  306.) 

§  7.  This  rule  is  not  confined  to  cases  where  the  contract 
and  shipment  are  made  in  time  of  actual  war.  If  they  are 
made  in  time  of  peace,  but  in  contemplation  of  war,  and  with 
the  manifest  intention  of  protecting  the  property  fix)m  hostile 
capture,  they  are  equally  a  fraud  upon  the  belligerent  power 
to  which  the  right  of  capture  belongs ;  and  the  reasons  for 
the  rule  of  the  prize  courts,  in  cases  of  contract  made  in  time 
of  actual  war,  given  by  Sir  William  Scott  and  Justice  Story, 
in  their  decisions,  and  by  Chancellor  Kent,  in  his  commenta- 
ries, are  equally  applicable  to  contracts  made  in  time  of  peace, 
but  in  contemplation  of  war.  We  do  not,  however,  find  any 
decision  directly  on  this  point;  but  the  view  of  this  question 
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taken  by  Mr.  Duer  seems  to  be  fully  sustained  by  the  reason* 
ing  of  Uie  courts  in  the  cases  to  which  reference  is  made  in 
the  foregoing  paragraph.  K  goods  contracted  for,  and  shipped 
in  time  of  actual  war,  are  liable  to  capture  on  the  ground  of 
fraud  upon  the  rights  of  a  belligerent,  assuredly  the  same 
rule  would,  for  the  same  reason,  apply  to  the  same  transac- 
tions made  with  the  same  intention,  in  contemplation  of  war. 
{Duer J  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  478 ;  The  Ann  Ghreen,  1  GaJUis. 
i2ep.,  p.  291 ;  The  Prances^  1  Gallis.  Sep.,  p.  450 ;  LuiJmo  v. 
Brofwiij  1  Johns.  Sep.,  p.  1 ;  De  Wolf  v.  N.  Y.  F.  Insurance 
Co. J  20  Johns.  Bep.j  p.  214 ;  2  Cowen  i2ep.,  p.  56 ;  Kenty  Com. 
on  Am.  Law  J  vol.  1,  p.  87 ;  Wildmany  Int.  Law^  vol.  2,  pp.  100, 
et  seq.) 

§  8.  And  if  the  contract  is  made  during  a  peace,  and  not 
in  contemplation  of  war,  but  the  shipment  be  made  after  hos- 
tilities have  commenced,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  the  war, 
the  private  agreement  of  the  parties,  by  which  the  neutral 
consignor  assumes  the  risk  of  delivery,  will  not  be  permitted 
to  afiect  the  rights  of  the  capturing  belligerent.  For  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  consignor,  and  within  his  power,  in  this  case, 
equallj*  as  in  the  former,  to  guard  himself  from  a  contingent 
loss  arising  from  capture,  by  requiring  a  proper  security  from 
the  consignee.  Without  such  security,  he  was  not  bound  to 
make  the  shipment  at  all,  since,  as  the  contract  was  not  made 
in  expectation  of  a  war,  so  material  a  change  in  its  risks,  as 
contemplated  by  the  parties  in  making  the  contract,  would 
absolve  him  from  its  execution.  ( Wildwan^  Int.  Law,  vol.  2, 
p.  99 ;  Duer^  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  428,  424 ;  The  SaUy^  8 
Bob.  Bep,y  p.  800,  note ;  Keni^  Com.  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  p. 
87 ;  The  Frances^  1  GaUis.  Bep.,  p.  445 ;  The  Frances^  8  Oranch* 
Bep.y  pp.  835,  359 ;  The  Anna  Catharinaj  4  Bob.  Bep.y  p.  112.) 

§  9.  But  where  the  shipment  of  the  goods,  as  well  as  the 
contract,  laying  the  risk  on  the  neutral  consignor,  are  both 
made  in  time  of  peace,  and  not  in  contemplation  of  war,  the 
legal  ownership  which  was  in  the  consignor,  at  the  inception 
of  the  voyage,  remains  in  him  until  its  termination.  The 
property  of  the  consignor  is  not  divested  in  favor  of  a  belli- 
gerent, by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  before  the  arrival  of 
the  goods,  by  which  the  foreign  consignee  becomes  an  ene- 
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my.  The  same  rale  applies  where  the  comI^oi*,  at  whese 
risk  the  shipment  was  made,  is  a  subject  of  the  belligerent 
captor,  the  reason  of  the  exemption  being  eqnally  appHeable 
to  his  case.  Again,  if  the  contract  and  shipment  be  made  in 
time  of  peace,  and  not  in  contemplation  of  war,  and  the  risk 
be  laid  on  the  neutral  conBignee,  the  property  being  in  the 
consignee,  not  only  by  the  rales  of  the  civil  and  common  law, 
but  also  by  the  law  of  nations,  the  goods  are  exempt  from 
capture.  So,  also,  if  the  consignee  be  a  subject  of  the  belli- 
gerent captor,  for  the  deliveiy  to  the  carrier  is  regarded  aB 
the  deliTcry  to  the  consignee,  and  the  goods  are  neither  eoe- 
n^y's  goods,  nor  goods  in  unlawful  trade  with  the  enemy. 
B6th  the  contract  and  shipment  were  lawfully  made,  and  no 
rule  of  war  being  violated  by  Ithe  subject  in  acquiring  the 
ownersl^ip  of  the  prop^y,  or  in  their  removal  from  the  coun- 
try, then  friendly  but  now  host^e,  the  character  of  tiie  goods 
is  not  changed  during  the  voyage,  and  they  are,  therefore,  not 
liable  to  condemnation.  i^Wildmaxi,  JnU  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  99, 
100 ;  jDtfer,  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  421 ;  The  Anna  Catharinay 
4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  107;  The  Sallys  8  Roh.  Rep.,  p.  800,  note; 
The  Atlasj  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  299.) 

§10.  And,  again,  where  the  goods  are  shipped  by  an 
enemy  consignor,  during  the  war,  and  under  a  prior  sale,  or 
an  unconditional  contract  of  sale,  the  property  so  shipped 
vests  absolutely  in  the  neutral  consignee,  by  delivery  to  the 
master,  and,  if  otherwise  innocent,  and  the  title  remains 
unchanged,  it  is  exempted  from  capture  during  the  voyage. 
The  reason  is  obvious :  the  neutral  violates  no  duties  towaxd 
one  belligerent  by  trade,  otherwise  lawful,  witii  the  opposing 
belligerent;  and  the  only  question  is  that  of  ownership, 
which,  by  the  supposition,  is  in  the  neutral  consignee.  But, 
as  a  neutral  cover  is  the  common  device  by  which  bellige- 
rent interests  are  sought  to  be  protected,  shipments  of  tliis. 
character  are  watched  with  peculiar  jealousy,  and  the  clearest 
evidence  of  ownership  in  the  consignee  is  not  unreasonably 
required.  "It  is  not  sufficient,"  says  Mr.  Duer,  "to  estab- 
lish the  title,  that  the  bills  of  lading  and  the  invoice  are  in 
the  name  of  the  consignee,  and  express  the  shipment  to  be 
made  on  his  account  and  risk;  for  these  documents  are  indis- 
pensable to  give  even  the  appearance  of  neutral  ownership. 
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It  must  be  Bbown  by  what  meant  the  title  was  acquired.  If 
it  is  alleged  that  the  goods  had  been  paid  for,  the  payment 
must  be  proved.  If  the  goods  are  claimed  under  a  contract 
of  sale,  containing  provisions  for  future  payment,  or  under 
an  order  for  their  shipment,  the  contract,  or  order,  must  be 
produced,  and  must  appear  to  be  absolute  and  unconditional, 
so  aa  to  bind  the  consignee  positively  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  goods,  and  to  take  from  the  consignor  any  right  or  power 
to  reclaim  them,  (unless  in  the  sole  event  of  the  insolvency 
of  the  consignee,)  previous  to  their  arrival.  If  any  election 
is  given  to  the  consignee,  or  any  power  of  direction  or  con- 
trol is  retuned  by  the  consignor,  the  goods  continue,  in  tiie 
judgment  of  law,  the  property  of  the  consignor,  and,  as 
such,  are  liable  to  capture  during  the  voyage."  This  doc- 
trine has  been  cleariy  established  by  the  British  courts  of 
admiralty,  and  affirmed  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States.  It  may  be  well  to  illustrate  this  doctrine  by  particu- 
lar cases.  Thus,  where  an  American  merchant  had  ordered 
certain  goods  from  Holland,  then  at  war  with  England,  and 
the  Dutch  merchant,  instead  of  sending  the  goods  to  him 
directly,  shipped  them  on  hie  own  account  to  a  third  person, 
and  directed  his  correspondent  not  to  deliver  over  the  bill  of 
lading  unless  payment  was  provided  for  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  it  was  held  that  the  goods,  which  were  captured 
on  the  Toyage,  remained  the  property  of  the  consignor,  and 
as  such  were  liable  to  condemnation.  So,  where  the  goods 
were  shipped  under  a  positive  order  from  the  claimant,  but 
the  shippers,  with  a  view  to  their  own  security,  had  the  bill 
of  lading  altered  so  as  to  be  transferrable  to  their  own  order, 
Sir  William  Scott  held  that  the  goods,  being  still  under  the 
dominion  of  the  shipper,  and  sulyect  to  his  control,  the  own- 
ership was  not  legally  changed,  and  upon  this  ground  con- 
demned the  cargo  as  the  property  of  the  enemy  shipper, 
(  WQdnumj  JnU  LaWy  vol.  2,  p.  103 ;  Dtur^  On  Insuranoe^  voL 
1,  pp.  427,  428 ;  The  Aurora,  4  Mob.  Sep.,  p.  219 ;  The  Noyd, 
Gedachif  2  Bob.  Sep.,  p.  13,  note;  The  Josephine^  4  JRob.  Mep^ 
p.  25;  The  Carolina,  1  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  804;  The  Merrirxuwk,  » 
CrmjcK  Bep.,  p.  328;  Th£  Ve:iiu&,  8  Lraneh.  Bep^  p.  275; 
AldH^  On  Shipping^  p.  326.) 

f  11.  The  same  con^derations  apply  where  the  shipment 
is  made  in  lime  of  peace  by  a  neutnJ  consignor  who  becomes 
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an  enemy  before  the  completion  of  the  voyage,  althongfa 
there  does  not,  perhaps,  exist  the  s^me  grounds  of  snspidon 
as  when  the  consignor  is  an  enemy  at  the  time  of  shipment 
Nevertheless,  the  courts,  even  in  this  case,  require  the  clear- 
est evidence  of  neutral  ownership.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
case  of  7%e  Frances.  Shortly  previous  to  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  in 
1812,  a  merchant  of  Glasgow  shipped  several  bales  of  goods 
to  certain  merchants  in  New  York,  and  both  the  bill  of  lading 
and  the  invoice  were  in  the  names  of  the  latter,  and  eiqpressed 
the  shipment  to  be  on  their  acctmni  and  risk.  It  appeared, 
however,  by  a  letter  found  on  board,  that  the  consignor,  in 
making  the  shipment,  had  exceeded  the  order,  so  that  the 
consignees  were  in  effect  released  from  any  obligation  to 
accept  the  goods,  and  by  this  letter  he  gave  them  an  election 
to  take  the  whole  of  the  shipment,  or  none,  as  they  pleased. 
The  goods  were  captured  on  the  voyage,  after  war  had  been 
declared,  by  an  American  privateer,  and  were  condemned 
as  enemy's  property.  In  another  case  of  the  same  kind,  da^ 
ing  the  same  war,  the  bill  of  lading  expressed  the  goods  to 
be  shipped  by  a  house  in  Liverpool,  unto  and  on  account  of 
certain  merchants  in  New  York,  and  the  invoice,  signed  by 
a  manufacturer  in  Manchester,  described  the  goods  to  be 
consigned  to  the  claimants,  but  did  not  specify  on  whose 
account  and  risk.  And  in  a  letter  to  the  consignees  enclosing 
the  invoice,  he  said  ^^  the  goods  are  to  be  sold  on  joint  account, 
or  on  mine  alone."  The  goodg  were  accordingly  condemned 
as  the  property  of  the  shipper.  ( WiUhnany  Int.  Law,  vol.  2, 
p.  118 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  427-481 ;  Wheafinif 
On  Captures^  pp.  89,  90 ;  The  Frances^  8  Cranch  Rep.y  p.  864 ; 
The   Venus,  8  Oranch  Rep.,  p.  275.) 

§  12.  Where  goods  are  shipped  by  an  enemy  consignor  to 
a  neutral  consignee,  not  under  a  prior  order,  but  with  the 
expectation  that  they  will  be  received  on  the  terms  proposed^ 
if  they  are  in  fact  accepted  by  the  consignee  previous  to  the 
capture,  it  was  held,  by  Sir  William  Scott,  that  his  acceptance 
vests  and  perfects  his  title,  and  that,  upon  proof  of  the  fact, 
the  property  will  be  restored.  To  exempt  the  property  fiom 
capture,  however,  the  acceptance  mast  be  absolute  and  uncoD- 
ditional.    The  transaction  is  then  construed  in  the  same 
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if^if ei)  ft9,  if  fti^  gopda  ba4  ^^^  ^T^^^^T  ?Mppe4  on  his 
accopnt  ^d  at  }iii?  ^s^^  The  fi^ame  point  had  previously 
b^en  Tfused  in  the  ^upr^me  court  pf  the  (Jnited  States,  but  as 
th^  a^fieptanQ^  \p,  the  pape  decided  was  partial  and  condi- 
tipnal,  ;the  cpiujii;  e^refis]y  ^^^Uned  to  consider  what  would 
have  hei^]^  the  ^ff^ct  had  the.  acceptance  been  absolute.  (J^en^ 
Qw».  (m  Am.  Lawy  vol.  J,  p*  87  ;  Dmr^  On  Insurancey  vol.  i, 
pp.  435,  495 ;  The  Qmme  Marianfiej  X  Edw.  Bep.^  p.  346 ; 
The  FrcaiiciSj  9  Orcmch.  J^.^  p.  186 ;  WtWwff^w,  InL  LaWy  vol. 
2,  p.  112.) 

§  18.  Bveiy  consignor,  not  only  at  common  law,  but  by  a 
role  of  the  general  mercantile  law,  has,  in  certain  C9MSy  a 
control  over  the  shipment,  which  is  technically.  ca|led  a  tight 
of  stoppage  in  transitu;  that  is,  a  right  to  countermand  th^  bill 
of  lading,  and  re  possess  himself  of  the  goods,  at  any  timQ 
after  their  shipment  and  before  their  arrival  at  their  destined 
port  The  only  case  in  which  this  right  of  stoppage  in  (roii- 
titu  can  be  legally  exercised,  under  the  laws  of  war,  is,  in  the 
expectation,  confirmed  by  the  event,  of  the  insolrency  of  the 
consignee.  If  the  consignee,  previous  to  the  anivialof  the 
goods,  communicate  to  the  consignor  his  detennioation  not 
to  receive  or  pay  for  the  goods,  these  &Qts  are.  deemed  equi* 
valent  to  actual  insolvency.  But  a  revocajtion  of  the  c^on* 
signment,  from  fears  pf  the  insolvency  of  the  consignee, 
which  are  not  confirmed  by  the  event,  id  not  deemed  sufl<aenjt 
to  chaAge  the  ownership.  The  effect  of  thia  right,  when  di^y 
exercised,  is  to  save  the  property  from  its  liability  to  capture^ 
where  the  consignment  is  made  from  a  neiitial  to  an  eiiemy; 
and  to  incur  that  liability^  where  the  consignment  is  made 
from  an  enemy  to  a  neutnil.  (  WHdmaUy  Jnt,  XjOW,  vol.  2,  p. 
107;  DucTj  On  Insuraneey  vol.  1,  pp.  488, 484;  Aibotf  0n  JShip- 
ping,  p.  S65;  Emerigcnj  3\raiii'4ks  Assurances^  oh*  11,  Qiec.  j8; 
The  Qmstaneiay  6  Sob.  Bep^  pp.  824,  880 ;  !I\omde  Vamer.^  JS 
Uob^  IUp.y  p. .829,  note ;  EUis  v.  Smiy  8  Term  Mep.,  p»  ^9; 
Oppenhdm  v.  Ifusselly  8  Bos.  and  PidL  Bep.,  p.  ;484;  IhiUon  v. 
Solamany  8  Bos.  and,  PuU.  Bq>.,  p.  582;  Ooze  v«  Baxdm%  4 
East  Bep.y  p.  211.) 

%  14.  But  these  cases  are  properly  exceptions  to  the  general 
aiidVell  settled  rule  of  the  English  admiraliy,  that,  In  time 
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of  war,  the  national  character  of  property  cannot  be  changed 
by  a  transfer  to  a  nentral  during  the  transportation.    That 
which  was  enemy's  property  at  the  commencement  of  the 
voyage,  remains  liable  to  capture,  until  its  arrival  at  the  port 
of  destination.    Nor,  is  the  application  of  the  rale  confined 
to  a  transfer  in  actual  war.    If  it  appear  that  the  immediate 
motive  of  the  transfer,  although  made  in  time  of  peace,  waa 
the  expectation  of  war,  and  that  this  feet  was  known  to  the 
purchaser,  the  contract  is  held  to  be  equally  invalid,  as  against 
the  belligerent  whose  right  of  capture  was  meant  to  be  evaded. 
^  These  rights,  however,"  says  Mr.  Duer,  ^' are  an  apparent  ^- 
ference  in  the  mode  of  applying  the  rule  in  these  caaee.    In 
the  latter,  positive  evidence  of  the  intentions  of  the  jmrties  is 
plainly  required ;  but,  in  the  first,  the  &ct  of  a  transfer  is 
regarded  as  conclusive  proof  of  the  intended  fraud."    This 
doctrine  seems  to  have  been  adopted  in  its  full  extent,  by  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States.    The  rule  of  admiralty, 
in  these  and  other  cases  which  we  have  mentioned,  is  different 
from  that  of  common  law,  and  its  vindication  is  rested  on  the 
ground  that  its  adoption  is  necessary  to  the  prevention  of 
fivkud.    A  change  in  the  national  character  of  the  owner, 
during  the  voyage,  is  not  allowed  to  change  the  hostile 
character  of  property  in  transitu.    If  he  was  an  enemy  at  the 
conmiencement  of  the  voyage,  the  property  is  condemned, 
notwithstanding  he  may  have  become  a  subject  of  the  cap- 
turing power  previous  to  the  capture.    A  Dutch  ship,  owned 
«nd  claimed  by  merchants  residing  at  the  Cape  of  Oood 
Hope,  was  captured  on  a  voyage  from  Batavia  to  Holland, 
nearly  two  months  after  the  inhabitants  of  Good  Hope,  under 
*the  capitulation,  had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  British  crown, 
and  had  become  British  subjects.  Their  ship  was  condenmed, 
on  the  eole  ground  that,  ^^  having  sailed  as  a  Dutch  ship,  her 
character  during  the  voyage  could  not  be  changed."    The 
propriety  of  this  decision  has  been  seriously  questioned. 
•  Aldiough  the  character  of  property  ia  not  permitted  to  be 
varied  in  tranaiiUj  from  hostile  to  fiiendly,  or  neutral,  so  as  to 
exempt  it  from  capture  and  confiiscation,  nevertheless,  if  it 
be  neutral  or  friendly  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage, 
,  itR  chftracter  may  be  so  effectually  altered  before  its  termina- 
tion aa  to  ensure  its  condemnation.    As  a  g&aml  rul%  no 
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matter  what  its  character  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage, 
if  its  owner  is  an  enemy  at  the  time  of  the  capture,  the 
seizure  is  lawful  and  confiscation  a  necessary  consequence. 
Its  fate  is  determined  by  the  real  or  constructive  character  of 
its  ownership  at  the  time  of  seizure ;  by  its  real  character, 
if  hostile  at  the  time  of  capture,  and  by  its  constructive 
character,  if  neutral  or  friendly  when  seized,  but  hostile  at 
the  commencement  of  the  voyage.  The  rights  of  the  cap- 
tors are  vested  at  the  time  of  the  seizure,  and  cannot  be 
divested  by  any  subsequent  change  in  the  national  cha- 
racter of  the  owner.  Previous  to  adjudication,  the  owner 
may  have  become  a  neutral,  an  ally,  or  a  subject,  but  in 
neither  capacity  can  he  claim  exemption  from  confiscation 
of  property  seized  while  he  was  an  enemy.  Nor,  to  warrant 
a  condemnation,  is  it  in  all  cases  necessary  that  the  owner 
should  be  an  actual  enemy  at  the  time  of  capture.  If  the 
seizure  is  provisionally  made  in  contemplation  of  hostilities, 
a  subsequent  declaration  of  war  has  a  retroactive  effect,  con- 
verting the  neutral  or  friendly  owner  into  a  public  enemy, 
and  the  precautionary  seizure  into  an  act  of  war.  The  sei- 
zure is  at  first  regarded  as  provisional,  or  rather  an  act  of  an 
equivocal  character,  to  be  determined  by  subsequent  events* 
I^  in  the  language  of  Sir  Wm.  Scott,  the  dispute  terminates 
in  a  reconciliation,  the  seizure  is  regarded  as  a  mere  civil 
embargo;  but  if  war  follow,  it  impresses  upon  the  original 
seizure  a  direct  hostile  character.  But  this  particular  point 
has  been  discussed  in  another  chapter.  {Duer,  on  Insurance^ 
vol.  1,  pp.  441-444 ;  Vaitd,  Droit  des  QenSj  liv.  2,  ch.  18,  S 
342 ;  CA%  Com.  LaxOy  vol.  1,  pp.  60,  61 ;  PhWinwre,  On  InL 
LaWj  vol.  8,  §  21 ;  WheaUm^  Ekm.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  4 ; 
The  Bodes  Lust,  5  Boh.  Bep.,  pp.  283-250 ;  The  XHana^  5 
Bob.  Bep.y  p.  60 ;  WHdrmn^  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  101, 102.) 

S 15.  The  transfer,  in  time  of  war,  of  the  vessel  of  an  enemy 
to  a  neutral,  is  a  transaction,  from  its  veiy  nature,  liable  to 
strong  suspicion,  and  consequently  is  examined  with  a  jeal- 
ous and  sharp  vigilance,  and  subjected  to  rules  of  a  peculiar 
strictness  in  the  prize  court  of  the  opposite  belligerent 
Nevertheless,  neutrals  have  a  right  to  make  such  purchases 
of  merchant  vessels,  when  they  act  with  good  faith,  and,  con- 
sequently, tiie  belligerent  powers  are  not  justified,  Iqr  th9  Iftw 
si*  i 
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of  nations,  in  attetnpting  to  probibii  sncli  txtcn^fbfs  by  t  str^ep- 
ing  interdiction,  iA  was  done  in  fonner  years  by  both  the 
JPrencb  and  Englisb  governments.  Ordinances  of  this  char- 
acter form  no  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  and,  consequently, 
are  not  binding  npon  the  prize  conrts,  even  of  the  country  by 
which  they  are  issued.  Nevertheless,  where  the  sale  u 
claimed  to  have  been  made  by  an  enemy  to  a  neutral,  in  time 
of  war,  it  is  tiot  unreasonable  that  its  motives,  nature  and 
terms  should  be  an  object  of  the  most  searching  inquiry.  The 
temptation  to  fraud,  in  such  cases,  is  so  great  that  the  entire 
transaction  should  be  most  strictly  examined,  otherwise  the 
opposing  belligerent  might  be  deprived  of  his  just  rights  of 
capture.  Hence  courts  of  admiralty  have  Established  very 
severe  rules  respecting  such  transfers.  {Abreu^  TVatado  dt  las 
Presasj  cap.  5,  §  8 ;  WUdmaiiy  Int.  Law^  vol.  2,  p.  84 ;  Pmget^ 
Draii  Mariiinte^,  tome  1,  p.  469 ;  IhuTy  On  Insurance^  vol.  1, 
pp.  444,  446 ; .  TFAea/on,  On  Captures^  appen.,  p.  886 ;  PfeTK- 
more^  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  8,  §  486 ;  Sdutefeuilkj  Droit  des  Nations 
Neutres,  tit.  11,  ch.  2 ;  Kluberj  DroU  de3  Gens  Mod.,  %  234 ; 
tkshmgj  Opinions  XT.  S.  Attys  Gerd.,  vol.  6,  p.  688 ;  Bayncvd 
Droit  de  ta  Nature,  liv.  8,  chs.  14, 16 ;  The  &chs  Geschwistem, 
^Eob.  Hep.,  p.  100;  The  Minerva,  6  Bob.  Sep.,  p.  899  \TheArgo, 
1  Rcb.  Rep.,  p.  158.) 

§  16.  These  rules  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows :  The 
sale  of  an  einemy's  vessel  to  a  neutral  purchaser,  to  be  valid, 
mus^  in  all  cases,  be  absolute  and  unconditional.  The  title 
and  interest  of  the  vendor  must  be  completely  and  abso- 
lutely, divested.  K  there  is  any  covenant^  condition,  agree- 
ment, or  even  tacit  understanding,  by  which  he  retains  a&y 
portion  of  his  intercfst,  the  entire  contract  is  vitiated,  a&d, 
in,  international  law,  regarded  as  void.  Thus,  if  the  vendee 
is  bound  by  iEt  condition  to  restore  the  vessel  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  t^ar ;  or,  if  the  Vendor  retains  a  lein  upon  the  vessel, 
for  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  purchase  money,  13^  transfer 
ts  held  to  be  colorable  and  void.  Even  where  the  sale  ib 
bstensibly  absolute,  if  the  vessel  continues  under  the  control 
and  management  of  her  former  owner,  and  in  the  8am«  tnde 
and  navigation  in  which  she  was  previoui^  employed,  these 
clrcntndtances  ^e  dieemed  conclusivte  evidence  of  -a  fiM- 
dilletit  hitntait  to  tfover,  HvAhv  the  kiatne  df  atxetrtraly  ihlprop- 
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eity  of  ft^  enexpy,  wid  thp  contract  is  jiocessanly  ac^njjjged 
to  be  ipYali4.    So,  fdsOy  i^  the  neutral  vendee^  althon^ 
reaidiqg  himaelf  in  a  neutral  country^  Qontinues  to  employ 
the  vessel  cowtantly  in  t]fciie  trade  of  the  oountiy  to  wbidb 
she  belonged,  she  is  as  thoroughly  incoxpor^ted  in  ^  hpstUe 
commerce,  as  if  she  had  neyer  been  transferred.  Tbein&r^nce 
from  thjese  circumstanqes  is  not  to  be  r^si^d,  that  jthe  solis 
object  of  the  transfer  w^  ,to  enable  the  vessel  to  cany  on  the 
enemy's  trade  wi^b^^^  &  liability„and,  consequently,  that  tbe 
ea]fe  w^  eoUusiye,  and  a  .meditated  fraud  upon  beUigerent 
ri^bt^-    But,  in  these  ca^es,,  cpndempatipn,  would  fo^ow  froim 
the  hostile  churacter  imprei^sed.upon  the  vessel  by  ibe  tra4a 
in  which  ^he  is  employed,  even  if  thp  transfer  were  to  b^ 
eonsidered^as  in  itself  valid.    I^  a^ys  Sir  William  .Scott,  a 
neutral  <^hooses  to  engage  himself  in  the  tmde  of  a  belliger^ 
ent  nation,  he  must  be  content  to  b^r  all  the  consequences 
of  the  peculation ;  if  he  confines  himself  exclusively  to  tbp 
trade  and  navigation  of  ^an  enemy's  country,  be  is  liable  to 
be  considered  an  enemy,  in  respect  to  the  vesciel  so  ei9plpy.ed» 
If  am^en^b^nt  vessel  of  an  enemy  sbeijbers  itself  from  hostUfs 
puisuit  in  a  neutral  port,  and  on  acco^nt  of  the  difficulty  or 
impossibility  of  escape,  is  there  sold,  it  has  been  contended 
that  such  sale  is  a  violation  of  belligerent  rights ;  but  the 
purchase  of  a  neutral,  under  such  circunjistances,  ifborui^fide^ 
is  considered  valid,  and  sustained  by  courts  of  prize.    But 
not  so  with  respect  to  the  purchase  of  an  enemy's  iship-of-war, 
under  like  circumstances,  for  it  is  held  that  neutrals  cannot 
purchase  ships-of-war  from  either  of  the  belligerents.    It  hail 
been  held  by  the  British  courts  of  prize,  that  a  ship  cann6t 
change  her  character  in  transiiUj  atld  that  a  transfer  to  ak  nieu- 
tral,  notwithstanding  the  boTia  fides  of  the  transaction,  will 
not  exempt  her  from  capture  and  condemnation.    This  dbc^ 
trine  is  sustained  by  the  dicta  of  Mr.  Jiistice  Story,  iATTieAr&i 
^Gfreen  and  f%e  F^antis,  but  the  question  has  not  been  directly 
decided  in  our  courts.    It,  thereifore,'  remains '  a  debatilble 
point  with  Us.    Such  is  a  suuiniaiy  of  the  rules  adopted  \ff 
the  British^rize  courts  with  respect  to  the  tmnsfer  of  ship^ 
during  the  war, from  onb  of  the  belligerents  to  a  neutral.    86 
fax  as  tUey  conform  to  the  rules  of  evidence  and  logidll 
proo^  established' by  tiie  practice  and  conseitt  of  the  nations 
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of  Christendom,  they  are  obligatoiy,  and  can  neither  be 
resisted  nor  disputed.  But,  beyond  this,  they  have  no  force 
as  rules  of  international  law.  If  or  no  belligerent  nation  can 
impose  upon  a  neutral  its  regulations,  or  dictate  to  such  neu- 
tral unusual  rules  of  evidence,  or  arbitrary  means  of  proof. 
In  other  v^ords,  if  a  neutral,  who  has  purchased  a  vessel 
from  a  belligerent,  holds  such  vessel  by  a  title  valid  by  the 
law  of  nations,  he  cannot  be  deprived  of  it  by  a  prize  court, 
because  he  does  not  prove  his  ownership  according  to  the 
arbitrary  and  unusual  niles  of  evidence  which  that  court  may 
*  adopt.  If  the  sale  be  valid,  it  cannot  be  annulled  by  any 
rules  which  a  belligerent  nation  may  see  fit  to  prescribe 
for  itself,  but  which,  by  the  law  of  nations,  are  not'  obliga- 
tory upon  neutrals.  ( Wildman,  Int.  Law^  vol.  2,  pp.  84,  et 
seq. ;  PhQlimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  p.  486 ;  Duer,  On  Insu- 
rancBj  vol.  1,  pp.  446-448;  Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens,  §  234; 
Baynevaly  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Oens,  liv.  8,  chs.  14, 15;  2  he 
Noydt  Gedachtj  2  Bob.  Rep.,  p.  187,  note;  The  Seeks  Geschwis- 
tern,  4  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  100;  The  Vigilantia,  1  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  1; 
The  Embden,  1  Bob,  Bep.,  p.  16 ;  The  Jemmy,  4  Bob.  Bep.,  p. 
81 ;  The  Argo,  1  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  163 ;  The  Vrow  Hermina,  1  Bob. 
Bep.,  p.  163;  The  Endraught,  1  Bob.  Bep.,  pp.  18, 19;  The 
Minerva,  6  Bob.  Bep.,  pp.  896,  899 ;  The  Omnibus,  6  Bob.  Bep., 
p.  71 ;  The  Packet  de  Bilboa,  2  Bob.  Bep,  p.  183.) 

§17.  It  follows,  from  the  rules  of  decision  heretofore 
announced,  that  the  character  of  property  on  the  high  seas, 
whether  vessels  or  goods,  results,  as  a  general  rule,  fo>m  the 
character  of  their  owners,  or  those  who  are  regarded  in  inte^ 
national  law  as  the  owners.  K  such  owners  are  hostile, 
friendly  or  neutral,  according  to  the  particular  rules  of  law 
applicable  to  the  state  of  war,  their  property  is,  in  general, 
to  be  considered  hostile,  friendly  or  neutral,  and  as  such,  is 
subject  to,  or  exempt  from,  capture.  The  laws  of  war  appli- 
cable to  ownership  are,  as  before  remarked,  different  firom 
tihose  which  apply  in  time  of  peace,  and  hence  what,  by  the 
latter,  would  be  considered  the  property  of  a  neutral,  will 
not  unfrequently  by  the  former,  be  regarded  as  the  property 
of  an  enemy.  But  there  are  numerous  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule,  that  the  character  of  property  on  the  high  seas 
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results  fix)m  that  of  its  owner,  for  the  property  of  nentrals, 
subjects,  aud  aUies,  is  not  nnfrequently  impresaed  with  a  hoB* 
tile  character  from  the  circumstances  of  its  locality,  use,  etc 
Thus,  ships  are  deemed  to  belong  to  the  country  under  whose 
fag  and  pass  they  sail ;  at  least,  this  circumstance  is  conclu- 
sive, as  against  the  party  who  takes  the  benefit  of  them, 
although  they  do  not  bind  other  parties^  as  against  him.  So, 
a  ship  belonging  to  a  neutral  owner  may  acquire  a  hostile 
character  from  the  trade  in  which  she  engages,  or  some  par- 
ticular act  which  she  may  do.  The  eame  may  be  said  with 
respect  to  proprietoiy  interests  in  cargoes,  although,  in  gene- 
ral, goods  have  the  same  national  character  as  their  owners ; 
yet  they  sometimes  have  impressed  on  them  a  hostile  charac- 
ter while  their  owners  are  friendly  or  neutral,  sometimes  from 
their  origin,  character,  or  use,  and  sometimes  from  the  acts 
of  their  owners,  of  the  ship  in  which  they  are  carried,  or  of 
the  master  in  charge  of  them.  These  questions  will  be  more 
particularly  discussed  in  the  following  chapters,  and  more 
especially  in  that  on  the  determination  of  national  character. 
( WUdmanj  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  98,  94 ;  BellOj  Derecho  Inter- 
nacional^  pt  2,  cap.  5,  §  1 ;  PhUlimorey  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8, 
§§  485,  487 ;  The  Viffilantia,  1  Bob.  Eep.,  pp.  1, 19,  26 ;  The 
Vrow  Anna  Catharina,  6  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  161 ;  The  Magnus^  1 
Bob.  Bep.j  p.  31 ;  The  Fortuna,  1  Dod.  Bep.j  p.  87 ;  TheSuccess^ 
1  Dod.  Bep.,  p.  181 ;  The  Princessa,  2  Bob.  Bep.j  p.  49 ;  The 
Anna  Caiherina^  4  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  107 ;  The  Bendsborg,  4  Bob. 
Bep.y  p.  121;  The  Oommercen,  1  l^heaUm  Bep.,  p.  882;  The 
PhoeniZj  6  Bob.  Bep.^  p.  20;  The  Dree  Qebroeders,  4  Bob.  Bep.j 
p.  282.) 

§  18.  In  determining  the  national  character  of  property, 
courts  of  prize  generally  look  only  to  the  legal  titie ;  and 
when,  from  the  papers,  the  right  of  property  in  a  captured 
ship  or  cargo  appears  to  be  vested  in  an  enemy,  no  equitahile 
or  secret  liens  of  a  neutral  or  a  subject  can  be  made  the  foun- 
dation of  a  claim  to  defeat  or  vary  the  rights  of  the  captors. 
The  o^ily  exception  to  this  rule,  is  where  the  lien  is  imme- 
diately and  visibly  incumbent  upon  the  property,  and  conse- 
quently, is  one  which  the  party  claiming' its  benefit  has  the 
means  of  enforcing  without  resort  to  legal  process.  Of  such 
a  nature  is  the  freight  due  to  the  owner  of  the  ship,  for  the 


iloXp'Owner  has  the  ciEii*gb  in  lifs  pbys^fisfbii,  strtgect  id  ISs 
demand  of  freight  inoney,  ty  the  geh^i^l  law,  i'nde^eiidetit 
of  any  contract.  The  distihctioh  betwefen  the  t^6  clasi^eB  of 
ieiiB  is  ^6^e^  expressed  in  the  lingiiiige  of  the  diVfl  law, 
iby  regarding  one  as  a,jiis  adrenij  and  the  oth^r  ais  'ajW  in  tl 
(pueTj  On  insurance^  vol  1,  p.  685 ;  The  San  Josi  JudiofiA^'i 
j^aHk.i?ep,,'p.  284j  7lie  Fraiices,  18  CraHch.  5?€p.,  p.  418; 
The  Tobago^  5  Hob.  JB^'.,  p.  218- ;  The  Mdrianfidj  6  jBo6.  £ep., 
p.  24) 

§  ].9.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Wheaton  that,  in  addition  to  the 
ceri^ioate  6f  regUiry^  which  iB  the  proof  naturally  io  be  looked 
to  for  th^  national  chara<;ter  of  the  ship,  the  following  prooiSs 
,of  prapetty  in  a  vessel  and  cargo  are  usually  required :   "  1st, 
The  iPaesport  or  Sea^Leiter.    This  is  a  permission  from  the 
neutnal. state  to  the  master,  of  the  vessel  to  proceed  on  the 
intended  voyage^  and  usually  contains  his  name  and  resi- 
dence, the  ^amC)  description,  and  destination  of  the  vessel, 
with  QUch  other  matter  as  the  local  law  and  practice  require." 
<*2d.  The  Muster  Bottj  or  Bole  (T  Equipage^  containing  the 
iiatmes,  ages,  quality,  and  national  character  of  every  person 
of  the  ship's  company."    "  8d,  The  Charter  Parly;  if  the 
vessel  has  been  let  to  hire."    "  4th,  The  BiUs  of  Lading^  by 
which  the  muster  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  goods  speci- 
fied therein,  and  promises  to  deliver  to  the  consignee  or  his 
or(}er."    *'Sth,  The  Invoices^  ^hich  contain  the  particalars 
and  prices  of  each  parcel  of  the  goods,  with  a  statement  of 
the  charges  thereon."    ^^  6th,  The  Log-book^  or  ship's  Jmcr- 
9Ui2,  which  contains  an  accurate  account  of  the  vessel's  course, 
with  a  short  history  of  the  occurrences  during  the  voyage." 
**  As  the  whole  of  these  papers  may  be  fabricated,"  says  Mr. 
*Wheaton,  "  their  presence  does  liOt  necessarily  irii^ly  a  fiir 
case;  neithcir  does  the  absence  of  any  of  thein  fut^nish  a  con- 
clusive ground  of  condemnation,  as  has  been  most  unjustly 
provided  tiy  the  ordinances  of  certain  belligerent  powers. 
As  thiey  furnish  presumptive  evidence  only  of  the  property 
in  the  vessel,  and  cargo  belonging  to  thofee  to  whom  it  pur- 
ports to  belong ;  so,  on  ihe  other  hand,  their  absence  affords 
only  presumptive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  enemy  inter- 
ests, which  may  be  rebutted  by  other  proof  of  a  positive 
nature,  accounting  for  the  want  of  them,  and  supplying  their 
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At  one  peHbd  it  wa6  6urt6ifaary  for  the  governiiaent  of  tlie 
XTntted  BtH^s  to  i'asnle  'searletterd  &bd  b^frtificates  of' oWbeitililp 
to  Tie8£felb  b\^ned  %y  Ainericflin  cMs^end,  Whethler  \Bntililed  «6r 
hot  to  registry  UnA  ehroHtHent.  Sot,  sitifee  tlie'abt^  Of  MAi^h 
"ieth,  and  Jimb  '891%,  181<0,  It^e  )partitouUr  ddcutoMto  ttte 
'ncft  c^en  iosued.  With  iNes^pect  to  fiftifk^  whiek  haVe  )>eAi 
itirfinsfcited  abtbkd,  a  'bill  Of  ^ale  is  thie  pi<6p^  evideboe  'Of 
owBer^hip.  ^*  A  bill  of  sale,"  says  Lord  Bto^ell^  «ife  the 
proper  title  to  which  the  iiiMtitoe  'cotirts  Of  all  ciotitoti^ 
wouTd  look.  It  is  the  nniversal  Ih^trdtnent  of  the  tt^iidbr 
of  ships  ih  the  t sage  of  iall  miiritiiibie  cbtriitries/'  {Pim/e^ 
IhiverSi/y  Des  Prises,  tit  6,  ch.  2,  feec.  4 ;  Sdhj  B&'e^h/o  Jnrtr- 
fMwfomii,  pt.  ^,  cap.  B,  §  11 ;  'Kenty  Com.  6h  Ain.  Xcw,  Vol.  1, 
p.  180 ;  Wheatan,  On  Cdptures,  pp.  65,  66 ;  DU&jVn  ifenimwtee, 
vol.  1,  pp.  550,  651 ;  The  Sisters,  5  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  156 ;  fkt 
Pizzaro,2  Whedi(mB^.,p.22fl;  The^Amiaile  Isabella,  6  Whea- 
Um  i&p;,  p.  1 ;  The  Nereids,  9  OroMh.  Sep.,  p.  888.) 

§20.  I'here  lieems'to  be  some  ditt^ehce  in  the  liitws  bf 
different  states,  as  well  as  in  the  decisibns  of  their  courts 
and  in  the  opiniohs  of  their  text-Writers,  with  respect  to  the 
charticter  of  the  docntriehts  requisite  to  prove  the  nentrality 
of  a  vessel,  and  with  respect  to  the  ieffdct  of  those  doctlmen^ 
even  when  their  genuineness  is  nnimpeached.  Bello  is  of 
opinion  thatjthe  "passport,  dr  sea-letter,  is'abeolutely  indispto- 
sable  for  the  security  df  the  vessel.  Article  two  of  thePi^endh 
ordonnance  of  July  66th,  1T78,  requires  that  neutral  v^^sels 
shall  prove  their  neutral  character  by  ^^  passe-pdris,  cMrndsSe-- 
nienls,  fddures  et  outres  piices  de  aJbotd,  I'une  dehqueUes'  au  mobis 
consiatera  ta  propnitS  neutre,*'  etc.  And  article  si;x,'bf  the  Ordoti- 
nance  of  llB6l,  says :  "  Seront  Encore  de  bonne  prise  les  vaisseattx, 
avec  leur  chdrgement,  dans  leSqiidsil  ne  sera  irouvS  dhartes-pdr' 
'ties,  cotmaissemenis,  ni  factures.**  Abreu  was  of  opinion,  that 
these  words  were  to  be  taken  Collectively,  arid  not  distribti- 
tively.  But  this  is  evidently  erroneous,  foi*  another  provision 
of  the  ordohnance  is  (article  thirteen)  that  no  friendly  or  neu- 
tral vessel  is  to  be  made  prize,  if  the  captain  produt^es  the 
**  charte-partie,  cm  police  de  chargement,"  which  latter  woM 
signifies  the  same  as  coTmaissemenL  Mass6  seems '  to  think 
that  the  absence  of  a  passport  is  a  necessaiy  cause  6f  confis- 
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cation,  and  that  it  cannot  be  replaced  bj  any  other  docu- 
ment. But  Haatefeuille,  Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  and  others,  do 
not  consider  it  as  indispensable,  and  such  has  been  the 
decision  of  the  French  courts.  According  to  English  and 
American  decisions,  the  neutral  character  of  a  vessel  may  be 
sustained  without  her  having  on  board  either  register,  or 
passport ;  although  in  the  absence  of  both,  the  presamption 
would  be  against  her.  Si  a  liquid  ex  solemnibus  deficiatf  am 
aequilas  pascit^  subveniendum  est  As  already  stated,  the  pres- 
ence of  all  the  usual  documents  would  not  be  conclusive  in 
her  favor.  {jEHstoye  et  JDuverdy^  des  Precis,  tit  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  4; 
Massif  Droit  Commercial,  liv.  2,  tit  1,  §§  342 ;  SauiefeuSk, 
Des  Naticms  Neutres,  tit,  12 ;  Merlin,  Repertoire,  verb.  Prise$ 
Maritimes,  §  8 ;  J  breu,  TraUi  des  Prises,  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §  17 ; 
VaUn,  Des  Prises,  pp.  55,  56;  Martens,  Des  Amateurs,  §21; 
Dalloz,  Repertoire,  verb*  Prises  Maritimes,  sec.  8.) 

§  21.  As  the  French  decisions  on  this  subject  have  differed, 
in  some  respects,  from  our  own,  we  will  give  a  synopsis  of  a 
few  of  the  most  important.  In  the  case  of  Le  Nisus  c  Le 
Mansoure  et  Le  Rouge,  it  was  held  that  a  merchant  coasting- 
vessel,  without  documents  aboard,  was  not  good  prize,  where 
not  required  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  its  own  government; 
but,  in  the  MRstick  Orec  c.  La  Junon,  where  such  vessel  was 
armed,  it  was  condemned  as  good  prize.  In  the  case  of 
La  Notre-dame  du  Pilier,  it  was  held  that  the  evidence  of  the 
crew,  as  to  the  hostile  character  of  the  vessel,  must  prevail 
over  the  neutral  character  of  the  papers  found  aboard.  The 
same  decision  was  confirmed  in  Le  Munster  c.  Le  Brave  and 
La  Nancy  c.  L'Enjclewr.  In  La  SairU-Antoine,  et  oL,  c.  L'Aih 
dacieux,  where  the  vessels  were  furnished  with  double  docu- 
ments, French  and  belligerent,  further  evidence  was  resorted 
to,  which  evidence  established  their  hostile  character,  and 
they  were  condemned.  In  La  MoUy  c.  L^Ecole,  notwith- 
standing the  neutral  and  regular  character  of  the  documents 
found  aboard,  the  vessel  was  condemned  as  hostile  on  other 
evidence.  In  the  case  of  Le  Winyau  c.  L'Ariige,  regular 
neutral  papers  were  shown,  but  others  showing  the  hostile 
character  of  the  vessel  were  also  found  aboard,  and  she  was 
condemned.  In  the  case  of  Le  Reysiger  c.  Le  Courageux,  two 
neutral  passports  were  found  aboard,  one  for  coasting,  and 
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the  other  for  a  certain  destination ;  it  being  shown  that  the 
second  was  to  be  used  only  on  the  expiration  of  the  lirst^  the 
vessel  was  restored.  In  the  case  of  La  Fredrkka,  it  was  held, 
that  the  effect  of  documents  was  not  to  be  determined  by 
their  title,  but  by  their  contents,  and  that,  where  the  inatniotim 
du  proprietoire  to  the  captain  contained  everything  that  the 
charter-party,  invoice,  bill  of  lading  and  manifest^  usually 
contain,  it  would  serve  as  a  substitute  for  them  all.  The 
character  of  the  vessel,  as  friendly  or  neutral,  must^  as  a  gene- 
ra] rule,  be  determined  by  the  documents  found  aboard  and 
the  testimony  of  the  captors,  but  in  case  of  French  vessels 
having  similated  enemy  papers  aboard  for  the  purpose  of 
deceiving  the  enemy,  papers  not  on  board  have  been  admitted 
as  evidence  to  exempt  such  vessel  from  confiscation,  as  was 
decided  in  the  cases  of  Le  Censor  c.  L' Enterprise  and  Lea 
Deux  Charlottes  c.  Le  Filibustier.  In  the  case  of  Le  Jonffe 
Comelis  c.  L'AcUfy  et  aZ.,  the  vessel  of  an  ally  was  allowed  to 
prove  her  nationality,  by  documents  not  on  board  at  the  time 
of  capture.  In  the  case  of  the  Swedish  vessel  L'EUnorOy  it 
was  held  that  Lettres  de  franchise  were  a  good  substitute  for 
the  passport;  and  in  the  case  of  La  Carolina  Wilhelmina  c.  Le 
DraffOHy  it  was  held  that,  in  the  Baltic,  a  certificate  of  owner- 
ship would  serve  the  same  purpose.  In  Le  Christiem-Swerin 
and  La  Paix  c.  Le  GentraUMareau^  it  was  held  that  a  neutral 
passport,  to  be  available,  must  be  renewed  as  often  as  the 
vessel  returns  to  ports  of  her  own  country ;  but  (in  Le  Quinr 
tus  c.  L'Epervier  and  La  Bagatelle  c.  Le  Basqtie)  this  rule  does 
not  apply  to  coasting-vessels  or  Levant-traders.  In  the  case 
of  La  Constance  c.  Les  Leuz-AmiSj  where  the  passport  was 
found  to  be  null  and  void,  the  neutrality  of  the  vessel  was 
determined  by  other  documents  found  aboard  Passports  to 
vessels  absent  from  the  country  at  the  time  of  their  issue,  are 
not,  in  general,  available;  vide  Le  Haahei  c.  L'JSeureuXy  Le 
Munster  Doris  c.  Le  Brave^  La  Constance  c.  Les  Detix-AmiSy 
La  FamilUy  Le  Zenodore  c.  La  Charitas  ;  but  vessels  purchased 
by  one  neutral,  in  the  porta  of  another  neutral  power,  are 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  vide  L' Engel-Elisaheth  c.  Le  Bon-Or- 
dre,  et  al.,  and  L' Attention  c.  Le  Deucalion ;  other  special  excep- 
tions were  made  in  the  cases  of  La  Notre-dame  de  Bon-ConseU 
c  Le  OoureuTf  and  L'Amiiie  c.  Le  Camus,    A  passport  issued 


tjf  a  public  cifficeir  of  #  neutral  stat^,  residing  in  an  ^noisgr 
edunttjr,  he  being  part  owner^  was  held,  in  i>  WiliZ^dd^e  a. 
Jy' JBmiZu^  to  be  null,  and  tbe  v€(866l  a  good  pme.  A  passport 
from  America  to  Africa  ^d  back;,  is  not  available  fi>r  trading 
voyages  between  Africa  wd  Europe,  and  a  passport  for  s 
•nentral  port  is  not  good  far  Sin  enemy's  port ;  .vide  Xe  ^rot 
fticc.  L'Ari^ej  and  UAmd  de  Boston  c.  Xa  Bellone*  A  pass- 
port to  a  neatral  vessel  commanded  by  an  enen:^  captain  bj 
■birth)  although  naturalized  a  antral  after  the  declaration  of 
iwar,  especially  where  he  bad  not  been  domiciled  in  neutral 
joountry ;  but  whero  axi  enemy  captain  had  long  resided  ia 
the  neutral  countiy,  be  was  to  be  regarded  as  neutral ;  vide 
Jj'Actem  c.  Le  JFriendship^  L'Arma  c.  La  Jfaseardey  and  Xr 
Mubif  c.  Le  BaugainmUe.  Bills  of  lading  signed  by  the  ship- 
>p0r89  but  not  by  the  captain,  are  available  to  prove  the  neu- 
tral character  of  goods,  if  thocaptain  has  signed  the  dnplicate, 
•delivered  to  the  shippers ;  vide  Jja  Censtance  c.  Z/es  Dgo- 
AnUSf  La  LouiaerAvgusie  c.Xe  Bcncgparte^  and  L\Arma;  it  waa» 
lalso,  held>  in  the  same  cases,  that  the. want  of  the^ptain> 
signature  to  the  duplicates  in  his  own  hands,  was  no.oauseof 
^pture,  as  he  could  have  signed  them  at  any  time.  Where 
the  charter-party  does  not  contain  a  manifest  of  the  oafgo, 
the  bills  of  lading  are  necessary  to  prove  its  neutral  oharao- 
'tar ;  vide  L'Anna.  Where  there  is  no  pfffticular  bill  of  lading 
for  a  part  of  the  oairgo,  but  l^e  manifest  has  all  the  formali- 
ties required  for  bills  of  ladipg,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  gene- 
ral bill  of  lading,  and  is  sufficient  to  cover  tl^e.  whole ^  cajgo; 
vide  Le  WUhelm  c.  Le  Juste.  {Pi$tqye  eiDuverdpy  DeaPrms^ 
tit  6,  ch«  2,  sec.  4 ;  JUimi^  Droit  Cbmmercialj  liv«  2,  tit.  1,  oh. 
-2,  sec«rS;  Merlin,  .Bi^eriomj  verb.  Prises  MariiimeSyiSf  acts. 
8, 4;  JDalloz,  Rqpertoire^  verb.  Pria^  JtariUmeSj  isec  8 ;  PMget^ 
Droit  Maritimej  tome  1,  pp.  42S,et>seq.) 

§  22.  Vessels  of  discovery^  or  of  expeditions  of  exploration 
and  survey,  sent  for  the  examination  of  unknown  seas, 
islands,  and  coasts,  are,  by  general  consent,  exempit  from 
the  contingencies  of  war,  and  therefore  not  liable  to  capture, 
liike  the  sacred  vessel  which  the  Athenians  sent  with  their 
annual  ofierings  to  the  temple  of  Delos,  they  are  respected 
by  all  nations,  because  their  labors  are  intended  for  the 
benefit  6f  all  mankind.  '  Thus,  when  Captain  Cook  sailed 


from  Plymc^h,  in  1776,  in  Oxe  slilp  IRwdftefton,  accompanied 
by  flie  Dis&aveTjj  M,  de  Sftrtinfe,  the  jft-eticli  minifiter  of 
marine,  dispatched  a  letter  to  the  admiMiltles  and  chombefB 
of  commerce  throttghont  the  iiSngdom,  to  be  tommnnionted 
to  the  owners  and  captains  of  vessels  ertising  as  private^ 
or  otherwise,  directing  thetn,  in  cade  they  n^et  at  sea,  to  tn^ 
him  and  his  vessels  as  neutrals  and  friends,  provided  that  he, 
on  his  side,  abstained  from  all  hostility.  This  praiseworthy 
example  has  since  been  followed  by  all  civilized  powers 
toward  vessels  similarly  employed.  It  ie,  however,  usual 
and  proper  for  the  government  sending  out  such  expe- 
ditionsy  to  give  formal  notice  to  other  powers,  describing 
the  character  and  object  of  the  expedition,  the  number  of 
vessels  employed,  the  nature  of  their  armament,  etc^,  ia 
order  that  they  may  issue  the  prc^r  instructions  to  their 
own  vessels  on  the  high  seas.  Such  expeditions  must  confine 
themselves  most  strictly  to  the  object  in  view;  if  they  commit 
any  act  of  hostility  they  forfeit  their  exemption  from  capture. 
{Mnerigon,  TraiU  de9  Asawrancea^  cb.  12,  sec.  19;  Wilkes j  NcbT" 
ratwe  TJ^  8.  IkcpL  Exp.^  vol.  1,  p.  xxi^;  Pmldmg^  InstnuitUm 
to  Lieut.  Wilkes,  Aug.  Utb,  18S8.) 

§  23.  Fishing-boats  have,  also,  as  a  general  rule,  been 
exempted  from  the  efiects  of  hostilities.  As  early  as  1521, 
while  war  was  raging  between  Charles  Y.  and  Franoie, 
ambassadors  frx>m  these  two  sovereigns  met  at  Calais,  then 
English,  and  agreed,  that,  whereas  the  herring  fishery  was 
about  to  commencef,  the  subjects  of  both  belligerents  engaged 
in  this  pursuit,  should  be  safe  and  unmolested  by  the  otlser 
party,  and  should  have  leave  to  fish  as  in  time  of  peace.  In 
the  war  of  1800,  the  BritiKh  and  French  govemmenta  issuftd 
formal  inelpuotions  exempting  the  fishing-boatsof  each  otkerte 
subjects  from  seieure.  This  order  was  subsequently  rescin- 
ded by  the  British  government,  oii  the  alleged  ground  that 
some  French  fishing-boats  were  equipped  as  gun  boats,  Mid 
that  some  French  fishermen,  who  had  been  prisoners  in 
England,  had  violated  their  parole  not  to  serve,  tad  had 
gone  to  join  the  French  fleet  at  Brest.  Such  excuses  were 
eTiitently  mere  pretexts;  and 'after  some  angry  diseusaioiu 
had  tiE^en  place  on  the  subject,  the  BittSsh  reetriotfon  wu 
wfaiAfa#n,  «M  th%  tm&GOt  cittMtxg  Wa»«g|iit :4lU0Wlvlion 
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both  Bidefl.  French  writers  consider  this  exemption  as  an 
established  principle  of  the  modem  law  of  war,  and  it  baa 
been  so  recognized  in  the  French  conrts,  which  have  restored 
snch  vessels  when  captured  by  French  cruisers.  ( WiUnum, 
Idxu)  of  NadonSy  p.  152;  Dumonty  Corps  Dip.,  tome  4,  p.  352; 
Martens,  Beeueilj  etc.,  tome  6,  pp.  508-515 ;  De  Cussy,  Droii 
Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  8,  §  86;  liv.  2,  ch.  20;  Massi,  DroU  Cm- 
mercial^  liv.  2,  tit  1,  §  888;  Emerigon,  TraiU  des  AssuraneeSj 
<^h.  12)  sec.  19.) 

§24.  Some  have  contended  that  the  rule  of  exemption 
ought  to  extend  to  cases  of  shipwreck  on  a  belligerent  coast, 
to  cases  of  forced  refuge  in  a  belligerent  harbor  by  stress  of 
weather,  or  want  of  provisions,  and  even  to  cases  of  entering 
such  ports  from  ignorance  of  the  war.  There  arc  exceptional 
cases  where  such  exemption  has  been  granted.  Thus,  when 
the  English  man-of-war  the  Etizabeth  had  been  forced  by 
stress  of  weather,  in  1746,  to  take  refuge  in  the  belligerent 
port  of  Havana,  the  captain  offered  to  surrender  himself  to 
the  Spanish  governor  as  prisoner,  and  his  vessel  as  a  prize, 
but  the  latter  refused  to  take  advantage  of  his  distress ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  offered  him  eveiy  fEu^ility  for  repairing  his 
vessel,  and,  on  leaving,  gave  him  a  safe  conduct  as  £eu:  as  the 
Bermudas.  Again,  in  1780,  an  English  captain  entered  the 
Spanish  port  of  San  Fernando  de  Omoa^  in  Honduras,  with- 
out knowing  that  it  was  belligerent.  The  Spanish  comman- 
dant refused  to  take  advantage  of  his  ignorance,  but  permitr 
ted  him  to  provision  his  ship  and  to  sail  unmolested  to  Jama- 
ica. On  the  other  hand,  the  French  squadron  which  entered 
Louisburg,  in  the  Island  of  Oape  Breton,  in  1745,  ignorant 
of  its  hostile  character,  was  captured  as  prizes,  and  its  officeis 
and  crews  retained  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  French  captain 
Kalin,  entered  the  port  of  Granada,  in  the  Antilles,  in  the 
war  of  1780,  ignorant  of  its  hostile  character.  He  was  imme- 
diately seized  as  prisoner  of  war,  and  his  vessel  as  a  good 
prize.  In  1799  a  Prussian  vessel.  La  Diana,  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  the  port  of  Dunkirk,  was  restored  by  the  French 
tribunal  on  the  principle  of  res  sacra  miser;  but  in  the  analo- 
gous case  of  Maria  Arendz,  in  1800,  the  court  condenmed, 
in  strict  conformity  with  the  French  ordonnances.  A  coort 
ipay  b9  oooi{i(^ed  by.a  sense  of.  du:^  to.  condemn  in  such 


cases,  but  the  Borereign  power  of  the  state  might  well  exer- 
cise its  sense  of  humanity  and  generosity  by  restoring  erhn 
after  condemnation.  Notwithstanding  the  plea  raised  by 
French  writers  in  such  cases  that,  ^^  k  malaheur  opire  de  pUin 
droit  tme  irhe/^ihe  principle  is  neither  admitted  by  the  gene- 
ral law  of  nations  nor  by  the  maritime  ordonnances  of  France. 
{De  Cussy,  Drott  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit  8,  §§  88,  84 ;  liv.  2,  ch. 
12 ;  JPisioye  et  JDuvercb/j  Dea  Prises,  tit.  9,  ch.  2,  sec.  2 ;  Ordon^ 
nance  de  1681 ;  Ordannance  de  1696,  May  12th ;  lUglenuni  de 
1778,  July  26th,  arts.  14, 15 ;  Arrtie,  de  de  1800,  March  27th, 
arts.  19,  20.) 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 


TBADB   WITH   THB   BNBMT 


OONTBNTS. 

1 1.  Property  of  Bnbjectt  and  allies  engaged  in  trade  with  the  enemj  liable  to 
confiscation — {2.  Exceptions — {3.  Rule  rigorously  enforced — {4.  Csmi 
of  attempt  to  evade  it — {6.  Withdrawal  from  enemy's  conntiy  at  begin- 
ning of  war  —  {6.  Distinction  between  eases  of  domicil  and  mere  residencs 

—  2  7 .  Necessity  of  a  license  discasse  d — {  8 .  Decisions  in  the  United  States 

—  {9.  Where  order  of  shipment  cannot  be  coantermanded  —  ]10.  Good 
faith  or  mistake  no  defense  —  {11.  Different  kinds  of  trade  —  {12.  Tesseli 
liable  to  capture  during  continuous  voyage  —  {13.  When  offense  is  com- 
pleted—  {14.  Share  of  partner  in  neutral  house  —  {  16.  Transfer  of  ships 
-^  { 16.  Regularity  of  papers  not  conclusiye  —  {17.  Trade  by  resident  or 
domiciled  stranger — {18.  Distinction  between  native  subject  and  domi- 
ciled stranger —  { 19.  Effect  of  acceptance  of  a  license  from  the  enemy  ^ 
{  20.  Possessions  and  colonies  of  the  enemy  —  {21.  Rule  of  insurance. 

S  1.  It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  the 
property  of  a  subject  found  engaged  in  trade  or  intercoune 
with  the  ports,  territories,  or  subjects  of  a  public  enemy,  is 
liable  to  confiscation.  This  rule  is  not  founded  on  any  pecu- 
liar oriminalily  in  the  intentions  of  the  party,  or  on  any 
direct  loss  or  injury  resulting  to  the  state,  but  is  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  a  state  of  war,  which  places  the  citiz^ifl 
or  subjects  of  the  belligerent  states  in  hostility  to  each  other, 
and  prohibits  all  intercoune  between  them.    The  proteotion 
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of  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  state,  makes  the  applica- 
tion of  this  rule  especially  necessary  to  the  merchant  and  tra- 
der, who,  under  the  temptations  of  an  unlimited  intercourse 
with  the  enemy,  by  artifice  or  fraud,  or  from  motives  of 
cupidity,  might  be  led  to  sacrifice  those  interests.      The  same 
rule  is  applicable  to  the  subjects  of  an  ally.    Where  two  or 
more  states  are  allied  in  a  war,  the  relations  of  the  subjects 
of  the  ally  toward  the  common  enemy,  are  precisely  the  same 
as  those  of  the  subjects  of  the  principal  belligerent    In  this 
respect,  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  two ;  and  if  the 
courts  of  their  own  country  do  not  enforce  the  rights  and 
duties  of  war,  those  of  the  principal  or  co-belligerent  may  do 
80,  for  the  tribunals  of  all  have  an  equal  right  to  enforce  the 
laws  of  war,  and  to  punish  any  infractions,  whether  com- 
mitted by  the  subjects  of  their  own  government,  or  of  that 
of  an  ally.    As  neither  of  the  allies  in  a  common  war  can 
relax  in  &vor  of  its  own  subjects,  without  the  consent  of  its 
co-belligerent,  the  general  rule  which  prohibits  all  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  the  common  enemy,  it  is  held  that  the 
subjects  of  one  state  cannot  plead  in  the  prize  courts  of  its 
ally,  the  permission  of  their  own  sovereign  to  engage  in  such 
prohibited  trade,  and  that  such  permission  will  not  exempt 
from  condemnation,  the  property  so  employed.    This  rule 
seems  to  be  founded  on  good  and  substantial  reasons.    We 
quote  the  remarks  of  Sir  William  Scott  on  this  point.     "  It 
is  of  no  importance,"  he  says,  "to  other  nations,  how  much 
a  single  belligerent  chooses  to  weaken   and  dilute  his  own 
rights.    But  it  is  otherwise,  when  allied  nations  are  pursuing 
a  common  cause  against  a  common  enemy.    Between  them, 
it  most  be  taken  as  an  implied,  if  not  an  express  contract, 
that  one  state  shall'  not  do  anything  to  defeat  the  general 
object     If  one  state  permits  its  subjects  to  carry  on  an  inter- 
rupted trade  with  the  enemy,  the  consequence  may  be  that 
it  will  supply  that  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  especially 
if  it  is  an  enemy  depending  veiy  materially  on  the  resources 
of  foreign  commerce,  which  may  be  very  injurious  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  common  cause,  and  the  interests  of  its 
ally."    He  therefore  concludes,  that  it  is  not  enough  to  say 
that  one  state  has  given  its  permission,  but  that  it  should  also 
appear  that  the  trade  has  the  allowance  of  the  coir\federale 
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acquired  before  the  war,  as  in  the  cases  of  The  Lomsa  Mat' 
garetha  and  The  JRapid^  or  that  the  goods  were  actuallj  sliip- 
ped  as  well  as  purchased  before  hostilities  commenced,  as  in 
the  cases  of  The  Eenigherdj  The  Fartuna^  and  The  Mary ;  or 
that  the  ship  on  which  the  goods  were  found  had  been  forci- 
bly detained,  as  in  the  case  of  The  Alexarder ;  or  that  the 
goods  were  the  produce  of  funds  in  the  enemy's  country 
which  the  party  had  no  other  means  of  withdrawing,  as  is 
the  cases  of  The  Lady  Jaii\e^  The  WiUiamj  and  The  Bapii 
It  was  once  decided  by  the  English  court  of  common  pleas, 
that  goods  might  be  lawftilly  exported  £rom  an  enemy's  conn- 
try,  although  purchased  during  the  war,  where  the  sole  object 
of  the  purchase  was  to  enable, the  parties  to  remit  to  their 
own  country  their  funds  and  effects,  which  were  in  the  enemy's 
country  when  the  war  was  declared ;  but  this  exception  was 
subsequently  overruled  by  the  court  of  the  king's  bench. 
{Duer^  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  467, 468,  560 ;  Potts  v.  BeU,  8 
Term.  Bep.j  p.  548 ;  Bell  v.  GUsoHj  1  Bos.  and  PuL  Sep.,  p. 
845 ;  The  Juffrow  Louisa  Margaretha,  cited  1  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  203 ; 
The  Bapid,  1  Oallis.  Bep.,  p.  295 ;  9  Qranch.  Bep.,  p.  132;  The 
Benigheid,  1  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  210,  cited;  The  FortunOj  1  Bob. 
Bep.j  p.  211,  cited;  The  Mary,  1  GaUis.  Bep.,  p.  620 ;   The 
Aleamuiery  8  Oranch.  Bep.,  p.  169 ;  The  Lady  Jane,  1  Bob.  Bep., 
p.  202 ;  The  WWiam,  1  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  214,  died.) 

§  5.  Vattel  and  Buriamaqui  concur  in  the  doctrine,  that 
both  justice  and  humanity  require  that  persons  who  are  sur- 
prised by  a  war  in  an  Enemy's  country,  should  have  a  rea- 
sonable time  to  withdraw  their  persons  and  effects,  and 
ought  not  to  be  treated  as  enemies,  unless  their  departure 
should  be  unreasonably  delayed.  This  view  is  countenanced 
by  several  eminent  writers  on  public  law,  and  the  language 
of  Sir  William  Scott,  on  several  occasions,  seems  to  justify 
the  conclusion  that  a  distinction  in  £a.vor  of  persons  thus  cir- 
cumstanced would  be  admitted  in  the  English  admiralty. 
"It  seems  a  necessary  deduction,"  says  Mr.  Duer,  "from 
these  views,  that,  in  the  judgment  of  these  writers,  the 
property  of  persons  thus  withdrawing  themselves  from  the 
enemy's  country,  would,  in  the  course  of  transportation,  be 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  their  own  government;  since, 
otherwise,  the  very  object  of  the  lenity  exercised  toward 
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them  might  be  defeated,  and  that,  which  was  granted  as  a 
favor,  would  be  converted  into  a  snare.  If  the  peculiar 
hardships  of  confiscating  the  property  of  persons  thus  cir- 
cumstanced, should  induce  even  the  hostile  government  to 
relax,  for  their  benefit,  the  ordinary  rules  of  war,  it  is  evident^ 
that  the  same  consideration  addresses  itself  still  more  directly, 
and  with  greater  power,  to  the  justice  of  their  own  govern- 
ment. It  would,  indeed,  be  a  strange  assertion,  that  the 
very  property,  which  the  enemy  is  bound  to  release,  their 
own  government  can  be  justified  in  siezing  and  condemning. 
*  *  *  To  protect  its  subjects  who  retain  their  aUegiance, 
is  the  moral  obligation  that  rests  upon  every  government, 
and  where  the  acts  for  which  the  protection  is  sought  are  not 
merely  innocent,  but  meritorious,  the  obligation  presses  with 
a  peculiar  force.  To  confiscate  the  property  of  subjects,  in 
the  act  of  returning  to  their  allegiance,  is  the  extreme  of 
injustice,  as  well  as  of  impolicy.  It  is  to  punish  those  whom 
their  country  should  desire  to  reward."  {PhiUmore,  On  InL 
LaWy  vol.  8,  §  75 ;  Ihierj  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  561-^68 ; 
WhecUan^  JElem.  InL  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  17 ;  Vaiiel^  Droit  dea 
Gaui,  liv.  2,  ch.  18,  §  844 ;  liv.  8,  ch.  4,  §  68 ;  ch.  5,  §§  78, 77; 
Burlamaquiy  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  7 ; 
Brown  v.  Tlie  U.  S.,  8  Oranch.  Bep.,  p.  125 ;  Seffterj  Droit 
International^  §  126 ;  Rvqudme^  Derecho  Pub.  Ini.^  lib.  1,  tit  1, 
cap.  10 ;  BeUoy  Derecho  Iniemacionaly  pt.  2,  cap.  2,  §  2.) 

§  6.  A  distinction  must  be  here  noticed  between  the  pro- 
perty of  a  citizen  resident  in  a  foreign  country,  and  that  of 
one  domiciled  in  the  belligerent  state.  The  property  of  a 
citizen  domiciled  in  a  foreign  country,  when  that  countiy 
becomes  involved  in  a  war  with  that  of  his  allegiance,  is  at 
once  liable  to  be  condemned  as  that  of  an  enemy.  But  that 
of  a  citizen  simply  resident  in  the  belligerent  state,  if  con- 
demned on  his  attempt  to  withdraw  it  from  the  enemy's 
country,  must  be  condemned  as  that  of  a  citizen  engaged  in 
an  unlawful  trade  with  the  enemy.  The  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  have  decided  that  the  property  of  American 
citizens  domiciled  in  an  enemy's  country,  although  shipped 
before  a  knowledge  of  the  war,  was,  by  that  event,  irredeem- 
ably stamped  with  a  hostile  character,  and  the  goods  were 
condemned  as  a  lawful  prize.    But  the  case  of  a  citizen. 
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merely  resident  in  the  eneioiy'd  country,  presents  a  veiy  HA 
fer^nt  question.  {Duer,  On  Insuranc€y  vol.  1,  pp.  508,  56S; 
PMUHp^;  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  84 ;  Wheaian^  Elem.  Ini, 
LccWy  pt  4,  ch.  1,  §  17 ;  The  Venus^  8  Oranch.  Bep.^  p.  253  j 
The  8i.  Lawrenctj  9  Qrcmeh.  Bep.^  p.  121;  Anwry  v.  McGre^ 
gcfr^  15  Johns:  Bep.j  p.24.) 

§  7.  If  it  be  admitted  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  gov6rtifn6nt  to 
fecilifaie  the  withdrawal  of  its  own  citizens  and  their  prop- 
erty from  ah  eneihjr's  C6uritiy,  the  question  next  to  be  con- 
sidel^  i«,  the  propriety  of  requiring  the  citizens  to  procure 
a  licensfe  from  their  otrn  government  for  the  transportar 
tioii  of  such  property.  On  this  question  Mr.  Duer  remarks : 
^^  It  i^,  doubtless',  right  and  necessary  that  a  merchant,  not 
resident  in  ah  enemy's  country,  who  desired,  at  the  com- 
inencemeiit  of  a  war,  to  withdraw  his  property  and  effects^ 
6hotiM  obtaiii  a  license  froni  his  own  government.  He  is 
guilty,  biherwise;  of  a  voluntary  trading.  The  good  feith  of 
Ik  person  v^hb  has  the  power  to  apply  for  a  Jicense,  and  neg- 
lects the  duty,  is  liable  to  jui3t  suspicions ;  and  the  express 
pennissiori  of  the  government  is,  in  such  cases,  the  only  ade- 
fc[u'ate  security  against  abuse  and  fraud.  But  the  propriety 
of  requiring  a  person,  who  is  seeking  to  escape  from  a  hos- 
tile country,  to  continue  a  residence  that  exposes  his  person 
to  imprisonment,  and  his  property  to  seizure,  until  a  license 
from  his  own  government  can  be  obtained,  so  far  frx)m  being 
evident,'  can,  by  ho  means,  be  admitted.  His  ability  to 
return^- to  save  himself  and  his  property  —  may  depend 
upon  measures,  that,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  immediate ;  and 
fhe  necessary  delay  in  procuring  a  license  would  operate,  in 
most  cases,  to  defeat  the  execution  of  the  design."  Mr.  Duer, 
therefore,  adopts  the  conclusion  that  a  license  is  not  in  all 
c^ses  hecessary,  and  "  that  the  property  of  subjects  with- 
drawing themselves,  in  good  faith,  from  a  hostile  country, 
Within  a  reasonable  time  after  knowledge  of  the  war,  is  not 
stamped  with  the  illegal  character  of  a  trading  with  the 
enemy;  but  is  to  be  considered,  by  a  just  exception  from  the 
general  rule,  as  exempt  from  confiscation.  Such  would  be 
the  probiable  decision  of  the  question  in  the  English  courts  of 
prize ;  nor  is  it  by  toy  means  certain  that  an  opposite  deter- 
mmation  would  be  mitde  in  those  of  the  United  States.  The 
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exact  qii^tiozi  1^  nqt  jet  been  detenninecl  by  th^  snpreme 
tribuaal ;  nor  ia  its  deciaion  invplyed  ap  9,  necessary  oon^^ 
qaence-  in  the  cases  tha^t  have  hitherto  pqcmred*"  (^P^er^  (M 
jHmrance^  vo}«  1,  pp.  564-566 ;  The  Ma4(m^  d^  Grackf  4 
Hob.  Bep.y  p.  198 ;  The  St.  Jjowrme^y  9  Oraneh  JUp^,  p.  121  i 
Armory  y.  McQng^^  15  fTc^.  jR^.,  p.  24 ;  P&i{2y;)ia,  (M  .{h^i^ 
suiunce,  vol.  1,  p.  84.) 

§  8.  The  language  of  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  the  cases  of 
The  RajM  and  The  Mwry^  in  the  circuit  court,  amounts  to  a 
elear  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  right  in  (juestion,  under 
any  circumstances ;  although  in  the  case  of  The  St  Lawrencej 
subsequently  decided  in  the  supreme  court,  where  the  opizi* 
ion  of  the  court  was  given  by  the  same  distinguished  judge, 
any  direct  decision  of  this  question  was  studiously  avoided^ 
and  that  case  was  decided  on  the  ground  that  the  property 
had  not  been  withdrawn  from  the  enemy's  countiy  toithia  rea- 
$oincU>le  time  after  the  knowledge  of  the  war.  This  exact  que^* 
tion,  as  already  i:emarked,  has  never  been  determined  by  the 
supreme  eourt  of  the  United  States,  nor  is  its  decision  in- 
volved,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  in  the  cases  which  have 
been  adjudicated  before  that  tribunal.  In  a  case  decided  in 
the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  fTew  York,  it  was  held  that 
a  <ntizen  of  one  belligerent  may  withdraw  his  property  from 
the  country  of  the  other  belligerent,  provided  he  does  it 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  declaration  of  the  war,  and 
does  not  himself  go  to  the  enemy's  country  for  that  purpoae. 
In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  this  case,  {Am/ny  v. 
JtteGregcr,)  Chief  Justice  Thompson  remarks,  that,  from  the 
guarded  and  cautious  manner  in  ^hich  the  mipreme  court  of 
ihe  United  States  had  reserved  itself  upon  this  particular 
question,  there  was  reason  to  conclude  that  when  it  should 
be  distinctly  presented,  it  would  be  considered  as  not  coming 
within  the  policy  of  the  rule  that  renders  all  trading  or  inter- 
eorfirse  with  the  enemy  illegal.  (Duer,  On  Insuranee,  vol.  1,  p. 
666,  note ;  PhWipSj  On  Irmtrunee^  vol.  1,  p.  84 ;  The  Eapidy 
1  QaOifi.  Jtq^.,  p.  304 ;  The  Mmry,  1  Gom.  J2q?.,  p.  «21 ;  The 
SL  Lawrmce,  9  Qrmeh  JS!«p.,  p.  J?l ;  A^nory  v.  JifiOr^ofr^  1$ 

jokM,  ISsfp.j  p.  :24 ;  J^M»h%  Opmfm  V*  ^»  M'y  OW.,  y^J.  1, 

p.  176.) 
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§  9.  The  only  well-established  exception  to  the  rule  whicb 
confiscates  all  goods  imported  from  the  enemy's  countiy, 
during  the  war,  is  where  it  is  shown  that  the  goods  were 
purchased  under  an  order  given  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  and  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
owner,  by  any  dilligence,  to  countermand  the  order  in  time  to 
prevent  the  shipment.  It  must,  however,  be  clearly  shown 
that  all  possible  dilligence  was  used,  after  the  first  notice  of 
hostilities,  to  countermand  the  voyage.  {Duer^  On  Lisuranctj 
vol.  1,  p.  560;  The  Juffrow  Gatharina^  5  Bob.  Rep.^  p.  141; 
The  Fortuna  1  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  211 ;  The  Freeden,  1  Bob.  Sep., 
p.  212 ;  The  Madonna  delld  Ghracie,  4  Bob.  Bep.j  p.  195.) 

§  10.  The  good  faith  or  mistake  of  the  party,  affords  no 
protection  to  the  ship  or  goods  engaged  in  illegal  trade  with 
an  enemy.  The  entire  absence  of  any  intention  to  violate 
the  law,  no  matter  how  perfect  the  innocence  of  the  intent 
may  have  been,  nor  whether  the  act  resulted  from  mistake 
or  ignorance,  cannot  avert  the  penalty  of  confiscation.  In 
the  celebrated  case  of  The  Hoop,  decided  by  Sir  William 
Scott,  the  goods  had  been  imported  from  an  enemy's  countiy 
with  the  express  sanction  of  the  commissioners  of  the  cos- 
toms,  under  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  a  special  provision 
of  an  act  of  parliament;  but,  while  admitting  and  lamenting 
the  hardship  of  the  case,  the  judge  felt  himself  compelled  to 
pronounce  a  condemnation.  He  referred,  in  his  opinion,  to 
numerous  cases  where  the  Lords  of  appeal  had  rigorously 
enforced  the  rule,  notwithstanding  the  strongest  mitigating 
circumstances.  {Duery  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  567;  Kent, 
Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  68 ;  The  Hoop,  1  Bob.  Bep.,  p. 
196 ;  The  Charlotte,  1  Dod.  Bep.,  p.  887 ;  The  Angelique,  8  Bob. 
Sep.,  app.  9;  The  Nelly,  1  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  219,  note;  The 
Franklin,  6  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  127 ;  The  Noyade,  4  Bob.  Bep.,  p. 
251 ;  The  Joseph,  1  OaJUs.  Bep.,  p.  545 ;  8  Cranch.  Bep.,  p. 
451 ;  Qriswald  v.  Waddingion,  16  Johns.  Bep.,  p.  488 ;  Scolefidd 
V.  EicheUberger,  7  Peters,  Bep.,  p.  586.) 

§  11.  The  ulterior  destination  of  the  goods  determines  the 
character  of  the  trade,  no  matter  how  circuitous  the  route  by 
which  they  are  to  reach  that  destination.  Even  where  the 
ship  in  which  the  goods  are  embarked  is  destined  to  a  neu- 
tral port,  and  the  goods  are  there  to  be  unladen,  yet,  if  they 
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are  to  be  transported  thence,  whatever  may  be  the  mode  of 
conveyance,  to  an  enemy's  port  or  territory,  they  fall  within 
the  interdiction  and  penalty  of  the  law.  The  converse  of 
this  is  also  undoubtedly  true ;  that  is,  trade  ^om  an  enemy's 
country,  through  a  neutral  port,  is  unlawful,  and  the  goods 
so  shipped  through  a  neutral  territory,  even  though  they 
may  be  unladen  and  transhipped,  are  liable  to  condemnation. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  carry  on  trade  with  the  enemy,  by  the 
circuitous  route  of  a  neutral  port,  and  thus  evade  the  penalty 
of  the  law.  But  the  law  will  not  countenance  any  such 
attempts  to  violate  its  principles  by  a  resort  to  the  shelter  of 
neutral  territory;  any  such  voyage  is  illegal  at  its  inception, 
and  the  goods  shipped  are  liable  to  seizure  at  the  instant  it 
commences.  A  coasting,  or  colonial  trade,  limited  to  the 
ports  of  the  enemy,  so  far  from  meriting  any  indulgence,  is 
regarded  as  peculiarly  noxious,  and  the  ship  and  goods  so 
employed,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  war,  cannot  escape  the 
penalty  of  condemnation.  "The  conduct  of  the  citizen," 
says  Duer,  "who  thus  incorporates  himself  with  the  com- 
merce and  interests  of  the  enemy,  admits  of  no  palliation  or 
excuse;  it  is  not  simply  blameable,  but  highly  criminal." 
{Kenij  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  81;  Wheaioriy  JElem.  Int. 
Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  17 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  569, 
570;  The  Diana,  2  Oallis.  Rep.,  p.  98;  The  WellingUm,  2  GaJlis. 
Rep.,  p.  103;  The  Jonge  Pieter,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  79;  Wildman, 
Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  20.) 

§  12.  A  vessel  engaged  in  unlawful  trade  with  the  enemy 
is  liable  to  capture  and  condemnation  at  any  time  during  the 
voyage,  in  which  the  offense  is  committed,  but  not  after  the 
voyage  is  completed.  If,  however,  the  voyage  is  continuous 
and  entire,  although  consisting  of  separable  parts,  she  is 
liable  to  capture  while  any  portion  of  it  remains  to  be  per- 
formed, even  where  the  part  in  which  the  offense  was  com- 
mitted has  been  completed.  This  point  has  been  fully 
discussed  and  decided  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States.  {WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  20,  28;  Duer,  On 
Inswance,yo\.  1,  pp.  570,  571;  The  Joseph,  CroMh.  Rep.,  pp. 
454,  455.) 

§  18.  Actual  trading  with  the  enemy  is  not  necessary  to 
Bubject  a  ship  or  goods  to  confiscation.    It  is  sufficient^  as  a 
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general  rale,  that  they  are  engaged  in  a  voyage  with  that 
design,  in  order  to  complete  the  offense  and  to  incur  the 
penalty.  So  also  a  ship  belonging  to  a  subject^  and  pro- 
ceeding to  an  enemy's  port  in  ballast,  with  no  positive 
intention  of  procuring  a  cargo,  or  returning  therefrom 
without  any  cargo,  would  be  liable  to  capture  both  on  her 
outward  and  return  voyage.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  allege 
that  there  was  no  act  or  intention  of  trading.  But  the  mere 
intention  to  trade  with  the  enemy  is  not  punishable,  if  at 
the  time  of  capture  the  execution  of  the  intent  is  uo  longer 
practicable.  Where,  from  fortuitous  circumstances,  whether 
known  or  unknown  to  the  parties,  the  execution  of  the 
design  can  no  longer  be  effected,  the  intent  does  not  ooa- 
stitute  the  crime,  for  no  crime  could  be  committed.  A 
criminal  intent  is  never  punishable,  if,  before  the  design  can 
be  executed,  its  execution  becomes  impossMe.  Thus,  a  British 
ship  bound  to  a  West  India  island — an  enemy's  oountiy— 
but  captured  after  the  island  had,  in  &ct,  surrendered  to  the 
British  forces,  was  restored  by  Sir  William  Scott.  That  par- 
ticular case,  however,  was  distinguished  from  the  general 
rale  as  laid  down  by  Duer,  which  requires  the  full  sanction 
of  judicial  decisions.  {WUdmanj  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  22; 
Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  571,  572,  628 ;  The  Ably,  6 
Rob.  Sep.,  p.  251;  The  Imma,  8  Bob.  Rep,,  p.  167;  The 
Liseiie,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  887 ;  The  Trende  Sostre,  6  Rob.  Sep., 
p.  890,  in  notes;  The  Joseph,  8  Oranch.  Rep.,  p.  454.) 

§  14.  Where  the  property  seized  for  illegal  trafic  with  the 
enemy,  belongs  to  a  house  of  trade,  established  in  a  neutral 
country,  but  of  which  one  of  the  partners  is  a  resident  sub- 
ject of  the  belligerent  country,  his  share,  notwithstanding  the 
neutrality  of  the  house,  is  condemned.  The  rale  is  equally 
applicable,  even  where  the  belligerent  party  is  strictly  dor- 
mant, and  takes  no  part  whatever  in  the  direction  and  man- 
agement of  the  affairs  of  such  trading  house.  Jf  he  is  a  party 
interested  in  the  property  so  contaminated,  he  must  snffer 
the  penalty  of  the  offense.  He  cannot  engage  as  a  partner 
in  a  transaction  in  which  he  could  not  lawfully  engage,  if 
alone.  ( Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  21 ;  Duer,  On  Insu- 
rance, vol.  1,  p.  573 ;  The  Fran/din,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  .127 ; 
7 he  Fortuna,  cited  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  211.) 
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$  15.  Courts  of  prize  regard  with  extreme  suspicion  and 
jealousy,  the  transfer  of^ ships  from  subjects  to  neutrals,  during 
the  war«  If  such  a  ship  is  subsequently  employed  in  a  trade 
with  the  enemy,  very  slight  indicia  of  fraud  would  cause  her 
condemnation.  Thus,  an  English  vessel,  asserted  to  have 
been  sold  to  a  neutral,  after  hostilities  had  been  commenced 
between  England  and  Holland,  was  captured  while  engaged 
in  trade  between  Guernsey  and  Amsterdam,  under  the  com- 
mand of  her  former  master,  who  had  also  been  the  owner, 
and  it  was  held  by  Sir  William  Scott,  that  the  transfer  was 
colorable  and  void^  and  he  condemned  both  ship  and  cargo. 
If^  however,  the  transfer  be  bcfna  fide,  and  the  vessel  becomes 
neutral  property^  it  may  be  employed  in  all  trade,  in  which 
neutrals  may  lawfully '  eugage.  ( Wildnum,  Int.  LaaVy  vol.  2, 
p.  88;  Duer,  On  Insurance^  vol  1^  pp.  446-448, 573, 574 ;  The 
OmnUm^  6  JBo&<  iiep.,  p.  71 ;  The  Odin^  1  Itob.  Rep.,  pp.  2521 
253.) 

§  16.  Regularity  of  papfert^,  in  such  basfes^  hH  hot  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  ownership ;  for,  as  remarked  by  Sir  William 
Scott,  in  the  case  of  The  Odin,  where  there  is  an  intention  to 
deceive,  the  regularity  of  the  paper  documents  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  apparatus  and  machinery  of  the  fraud.  Although 
regular  documents,  if  duly  verified  and  supported,  are  pre- 
sumptive evidence,  yet,  if  the  circumstances  aud  facts  of  the 
case  lead  judtly  to  the  conclusion  that  these  papers,  however 
formal,  are  thfemselves  false,  the  court  will  not  be  bound  by 
them.  Where  the  papers  say  one  thing,  and  the  facts  of  the 
case  another,  the  court  will  exercise  a  sound  judgment  as  to 
Which  the  preponderance  is  due.  It  has  already  been  stated, 
that  although  a  vessel  be  documented  as  a  neutral  vessel,  it 
will  not  be  protected  by  its  documents,  if  the  domioil  of  its 
owner  is  hostile.  A  government  may  grant  the  privilege  of 
a  national  character  to  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  its  own  navi- 
gation, but  ctonot  change  its  national  character,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  third  parties.  Consequently,  if  the  real  owner  of 
the  vessel  engaged  in  trade  with  the  enemy,  be  a  sulgect  oi 
one  of  the  belligerents,  its  apparent  neutral  character  will 
not  save  it  from  condemnation.  ( Wildmian,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2, 
p.  88 ;  DUer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  674^  576 ;  The  Odin^ 
1  Bob.  Bejp.,  p.  252^  258;  The  Presidentj  S  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  277.) 
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§  17.  When  the  trading  is  from  a  port  of  the  belligerent, 
claiming  the  right  of  capture,  the  property  is,  as  a  general 
rale,  liable  to  confiscation,  if  the  owner  at  the  inception  of 
the  voyage  was  a  resident  in  the  comitiy,  whether  as  a  native 
subject,  a  domiciled  merchant,  a  mere  stranger,  or  a  Bojoar- 
ner.  Every  person  in  a  country,  (with  the  limited  exception 
of  ambassadors,  etc.,)  whether  a  native  or  stranger,  owes  obe- 
dience to  its  laws,  and  the  rule  of  international  jurisprudence, 
which  forbids  all  intercourse  and  trade  with  the  public  enemy, 
is  just  as  obligatory  upon  him  as  the  municipal  laws  of  reve- 
nue or  regulations  of  police.  We  have  already  stated  under 
i'{,5-  i'fcV  what  circumstances  the  property  of  a  resident  in  an  enemy's 
country,  is  to  be  deemed  hostile ;  the  same  circumstances,  as 
a  general  rule,  are  sufiicient  to  justify  that  enemy  to  treat 
it  as  the  property  of  his  own  subjects,  and  to  subject  it  to 
like  penalties.  {Biquebne^  Derecho  Pub.  InL^  lib.  1,  tit  2,  cap. 
14;  Duer^  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  575;  The  Indian  Chief,  8 
Bob.  Bep.j  p.  17 ;  Wildmanj  Int.  LaWy  p.  15.) 

§18.  There  exists,  however,  an  important  distinction 
between  the  case  of  a  native  subject  and  that  of  a  domiciled 
stranger  or  mere  sojourner.  "  The  property  of  the  subject," 
says  Mr.  Duer,  "  where  the  trade  was  illegal  in  its  origin  and 
intent,  cannot  be  redeemed  from  its  guilt  and  penalty  by  any 
subsequent  change  of  his  own  residence ;  but  that  of  the  domi- 
ciled merchant,  or  stranger,  will  be  restored,  ii^  previous  to 
its  capture,  he  had,  in  part,  removed  from  the  belligerent 
country,  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  his  own;  for  in 
this  case,  the  illegality  that  arose  solely  from  his  local  and 
temporary  allegiance,  by  the  removal  of  its  cause,  has  ceased 
to  exist."  This  distinction  has  been  established  in  a  number 
of  decisions,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  England.  In 
the  case  of  The  Indian  Chief,  Mr.  Johnson,  one  of  the  claim- 
ants, was  an  American  citizen  in  his  native  character,  but 
had  resided  and  was  engaged  in  trade  in  England,  and  was 
still  living  there,  when  the  ship  which  he  claimed  as  owner, 
and  which  was  seized  as  engaged  in  a  trade  with  the  enemy, 
commenced  her  voyage.  But  as  it  was  clearly  proved  that 
he  had  left  England  for  the  United  States,  and  with  the  bcm 
fide  intention  of  resuming  his  native  character,  before  the 
seizure,  his  claim  was  allowed  and  the  ship  restored.    Again, 
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in  the  case  of  The  JEutniscOj  the  claimant  was  a  Swiss  by  birth, 
but  had  been  impressed  with  a  French  hostile  character,  by 
trading  under  the  protection  of  a  French  factory  in  China, 
and  such  was  his  character  when  the  goods  were  shipped ; 
but  he  had  fortunately  quitted  China  before  the  capture,  and 
upon  this  ground  the  Lords  of  Admiralty  decreed  a  restora- 
tion. In  the  case  of  The  Ocearij  the  only  act  upon  which  Sir 
William  Scott  relied,  as  evidence  of  the  intention  of  the 
party,  was,  that  he  had  made  arrangements  for  withdrawing 
himself  as  a  partner  from  a  house  of  trade  in  the  hostile 
country,  and  if  he  is  able  to  show  that  the  evidence  on  which 
the  captors  rely,  as  fixing  his  character,  had  been  changed  in 
tactj  or  in  judgment  of  law,  previous  to  capture,  his  claim  to 
restitution  will  be  allowed.  In  the  j  udgment  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  dissolution  of  partnership,  discontinuance  of  trade 
in  the  enemy's  country,  and  other  arrangements  obviously 
preparatory  to  a  change  of  residence,  ought  all  to  be  consi- 
dered overt  acts,  which,  when  performed  in  good  faith,  enti- 
tie  the  claimant  to  restitution.  This  seems  an  important 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  that  the  national  character  of 
property  on  the  ocean  cannot  be  changed  in  transUUj  during 
the  prosecution  of  the  voyage.  {Duer,  On  Insurance^  vol.  1, 
pp.  615-517, 544, 545, 576 ;  Wildmcmy  Int.  Law^  vol.  2,  pp.  15,  et 
seq. ;  The  Frances^  1  Qallis.  Bep.,  p.  614 ;  The  Venus^  8  Oranch. 
jRep.^  p.  299 ;  The  Frances,  8  Oranch.  Mep.,  p.  885;  The  Ocean, 
5  Mob.  Rep.,  p.  91 ;  The  JSutmsco,  died  8  Bob.  Rep.,  p.  81 ; 
The  Indian  Chief,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  pp.  18-21.) 

§  19.  If  a  vessel  belonging  to  one  of  the  belligerents  prose- 
cntes  a  voyage,  even  to  a  neutral  port,  under  a  license  from 
the  government  of  the  enemy,  both  ship  and  cargo,  while 
they  remain  under  the  protection  of  such  license,  are  liable 
to  capture  and  confiscation.  Such  condemnation  results  from 
the  presumption,  not  to  be  resisted,  that  the  license  is  granted 
by  the  enemy  for  the  furtherance  of  his  own  interests,  and 
the  citizen  or  subject  who  lends  himself  to  the  promotion  of 
that  object,  by  accepting  such  license,  violates  the  plainest 
duties  of  his  own  allegiance.  As  has  already  been  stated, 
individual  members,  composing  the  state  or  body  politic,  are 
prohibited  from  all  commercial  intercourse  with  the  public 
enemy,  unless  sanctioned  by  the  express  authority  of  their 
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own  government  £n  the  words  of  Sir  William  Scott,  no 
principle  should  be  held  more  sacred  than  that  an  interconne 
'With  the  enemy  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  subsist  on  any  otkr 
footing  than  that  of  the  direct  permission  of  the  state.  Tbe 
reasons  of  this  rule  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Justice  Story,  in  the  case  of  The  JuUa^  which  opinion  was 
-adopted,  in  extenso^  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States. 
At  the  t^eshold  of  his  opinion,  he  lays4own  the  iundamental 
-proposition  that,  ^^in  wm*,  all  intercourse  between  the  subjects 
-and  citizens  of  ikie  belligerent  countries  is  illegd,  unless  sase- 
^tioned  by  the  authority  of  the  government,  or  in  the  ezeroiBe 
of  the  rights  of  humanity."  That  a  personal  license  from  so 
enemy  must  be  regarded  as  an  implied  agreement  witii  such 
«nemy ,  that  the  holder  of  such  license  will  conduct  himself  in  a 
neutral  manner,  and  avoid  any  hostile  acts  toward  such  enemy. 
That  it  is,  therefore,  a  violation  of  the  laws  oi  war,  and  of  hia 
duties  to  his  own  government.  **•  Can  an  American  dtizeii," 
he  asks,  ^^  be  permitted,  in  this  manner,  to  carve  out  for  him- 
self a  neutrality  on  the  ocean,  when  his  country  is  at  war? 
Can  he  justify  himself  in  refusing  to  aid  his  countrymen,  who 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  on  the  oceau,  or 
decline  their  rescue  ?  Can  he  withdraw  his  personal  services, 
when  the  necessities  of  the  nation  require  them  ?  Can  an 
engagement  be  legal,  which  imposes  upon  him  the  temptation 
or  necessit}^  of  deeming  his  personal  interests  at  variance 
with  the  legitimate  objects  of  his  government?"  Incom- 
pleteness of  a  voyage,  under  license  from  the  enemy,  is  no 
defense,  for  the  vessel  is  liable  to  capture  ,at  the  instant  the 
voyage  under  such  license  is  commenced.  To  say  that  the 
vessel  could  not  be  seized  till  the  voyage  was  completed  or 
abandoned,  would  be,  in  effect,  saying  that  the  right  of  clo- 
ture only  exists  when  the  power  of  making  it  is  at  an  end.  Li 
all  cases  where  the  object  of  the  voyage  is  prohibited,  its  incep- 
tion with  the  illegal  intent,  completes  the  offense  to  which 
the  legal  penalty  attaches.  This  case  of  illegal  trading,  under 
.a  license  from  the  enemy,  is  only  a  particular  application 
of  a  universal  rule.  Kor  is  it  any  defense  to  allege  or 
prove  thfit  the  trade  is  not  subservient  to  the  enemy's 
interest.  T^e  condemnation  of  such  licensed  vessel  and 
.cajrgo  rests  upon  the  brpad  grouAd  of  the  illegja^ity  of  such 
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Tbyiige,  and'fliat  the  mere  saiiin^  txnder  the  enemy's  license 
snlgeots  the  property  to  confiscation.  'Hie  acceptance  of  snch 
hoe^e  license,  by  any  indKridnal,  of  a  belligerent  country,  is 
an  act  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  his  allegiance ;  it  is  an 
atfeempty  on  bis  ^part,  to  clothe  himself  with  a  neotial  charac- 
ter by  fskvm  of  the  other  belligerent,  and  tfana  to  separate 
hHBisel:^  Ti^thout  the  Bandaon  of  bis  own  govexsuaenty  icom 
the  common  character  of  Us  jcoundny,  and  such  .act  isy^ndtself, 
A  sufficient  ground  of  condemnation.  •(  WUdnumy  Int.  Ijgm^ 
vo\.  2,  p. 259,;  PhiWemrej  On  Jnt.  Jjntv^roL  B,  §69:;  Huer^On, 
]nmmxM€j  ^ol.  1,  p.567 ;  The  Jburora^A  Oranoh. Sepu,  p. 441; 
nieMiramy  1  WheaUm.  JBep.y  p.  440 ;  The  Ariadneyii  Wheat. 
lUp.jj^.  14S;  Oolquhonn  v.  iV.  Y.JF.  Asuramx  Co.y  l&Jbhns. 
Bep^f.  8674  OgiiBn  y.  Baaifhsr^  IB  Johns.  JSep.,  p.  ^7;  Oraig 
V.  U.  S.  Ins.  Oo^  1  JPBter.  C.  C.  JR.,  p.  410.) 

§S0.  The  unlawfulness  of  trade  with  the  enemy  extends 
not  onty  to  every  place  within  "his  dominions,  and  subject  to 
his  government,  but  also  to  all  places  in  his  possession  or 
military  occupation,  even  though  such  occupation  has  not 
ripened  into  a  conquest,  or  changed  the  national  character 
of  the  inhabitants.  In  each  case  there  is  the  same  hazard  to 
the  state,  and,  if  the  hostile  occupation  is  known  when  the 
communication  is  attempted,  there  is  the  same  breach  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  subject.  The  reasons  of  public  policy, 
which  forbid  such  intercourse,  apply  as  fully  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  The  same  rule  holds  even  in  the  case 
of  a  revolted  territory,  or  colony  of  the  enemy,  which  is 
known  to  have  been  for  years  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents, 
courts  of  justice  always  regard  such  revolted  territory  as 
belonging  to  the  enemy,  until,  by  some  public  act  of  their 
own  government,  it  is  expressly  recognized  as  an  indepen- 
dent and  friendly  power.  Until  such  express  recognition, 
courts  must  regard  the  revolted  territory  as  a  subsisting 
part  of  the  parent  state,  with  its  former  relations  unaltered. 
(TkOUpSy  On  Insuamce,  vol.  1,  p.  82;  Ihier,  On  Insurance, 
vol.  1,  pp.  590,  591;  The  Manilla,  1  Edw.  Ad.  Rep.,  p.  8; 
The  Pelican,  1  Edw.  Ad.  Rep.,  appen:  D,;  Johnson  v.  Greaves, 
2  Fovnt.  Rep.,  p.  844 ;  Blackbume  v.  Thompson,  15  East.  Rep., 
p.  81;  Rose  v.  Himely,  4  Oranch.  Rep.,  p.  272;  Gelstonv. 
Soyt^  18  Johns.  Rep.,  p.  587 ;  WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2, 
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p.  116 ;  Thz  Fama,  5  Bob.  Bep.^  p.  106 ;  The  BciUtta,  1  JE&. 
Bep.y  p.  171 ;  Hagedom  v.  JSeU,  1  HfiavU  and  SeL  Bep.j  p.  450; 
Bromley  v.  HesseUine,  1  Camp,  ifep.,  p.  76;  Benizon  v.  JSoyfe, 
9  Oranch.  Bep.j  p,  191.) 

§  21.  It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  role,  that  any  insurance, 
on  either  vessel  or  cargo,  engaged  in  illegal  trade  with  the 
enemy,  is  illegal,  and  whenever  the  goods  or  vessel  are  liflble 
to  condemnation,  the  policy  of  insarance  will  be  declared 
void.  Where  the  properly  insured  is  justly  liable  to  bellige- 
rent capture,  whether  the  delictum^  that  is  the  substantive 
course  of  condemnation,  exists  at  the  inception  of  the  voyage, 
or  occurs  subsequently,  but  prior  to  the  time  the  policy 
attaches,  it  is  considered  to  be  illegal,  and  is  declared  void. 
There  are,  however,  on  this  question  conflicting  opinions 
and  decisions,  the  examination  of  which  does  not  come  within 
the  purpose  and  object  of  this  work.  {Duer,  On  Insuranee^  vol 
1,  p.  748 ;  AfTioidd^  On  Insurance^  pt,  8,  ch.  1,  sec.  7 ;  Bdax- 
ridcy  Droit  Maritime^  §§  1095,  et  seq.) 
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tared  property  be  in  possession  of  a  neutral — {  24.  Power  and  jurisdiction 
of  federal  courts — {  25.  Purchasers  in  foreign  ports — {26.  If  condemned 
in  captor's  country — {27.  Illegal  equipment. 

§  1.  Neutrals  in  a  war  are  those  who  take  no  part  in  it,  but 
remam  the  common  friends  of  the  belligerents,  fitvoting  the 
arms  of  neither  to  the  detriment  of  the  others.  ^^  The  neu- 
tral," says  Phillimore,  ^'  is  justly  and  happily  designated  by 
the  latin  expression  in  bello  medius.  It  is  of  the  essence  of 
his  character  that  he  so  retain  this  central  position,  as  to 
incline  to  neither  belligerent.  He  has  do  jus  beUicum  him- 
8el£  but  he  is  entitled  to  the  oontiiiuance  of  his  ordiM^ 
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jti9  padSj  with,  as  will  presently  be  Been,  certain  cnitailmentB 
and  modifications  which  flow  from  the  altered  state  of  Ihe 
general  relations  of  all  countries  in  time  of  war."  Accord- 
ing to  Bjnkershoek,  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  justice 
o  linjustice  of  the  war,  and  can  show  no  fEivors  to  one  party 
in  preference  to  another.  The  error  of  Grotius,  copied  by 
Yattely  in  this  respect,  has  not  been  followed  by  subsequent 
writers.  All  independent  sovereign  states  have  a  right  to 
remain  neutral  in  a  war,  unless  otherwise  bound  by  treaties 
of  alliance  previous^  ^^re4  iptc).  |t  if  not  necessary  that 
they  should  make  any  proclamation  or  public  declaration  of 
neutrality;  the  legal  presumption  is,  that  their  pacific  status 
continues,  unlesa  they  declare  to  the  contrary.  {Bello,  Dere- 
eho  Intemacioncdj  pt.  2,  cap.  7,  §  1 ;  Wheaion^  Mem.  InL  Law, 
pt  4,  ch.  8,  §§  1,  2,  8;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §§  136, 
179 ;  GrotinSy  de  Jur.  Bd.  ac  Ftzc.j  Hb.  8,  cap.  17 ;  Vatielj  Droii 
dea  GertSy  liv.  8,  ch.  7,  §§  118-110 ;  Bynkershoekj  QuaesL  Jwr. 
Pub.y  lib.  1,  cap.  9 ;  KlvbeTy  JSurop.  Volkerrechiy  §  284 ;  Jtfon- 
mngj  Law  of  NatianSy  p.  106 ;  Jtfoser,  Versitchy  etc.y  B.  10,  ch. 
l4§Sli;i;  QrifiUmy  D^torn^ti^delaMery^fpvxe  2,  ch.  4;  Garden^ 
Be  D^dmuMci  Ut«  7^  §  1 ;:  M^fkr^  Droit  MermHQTuU^  §  144; 
MmtefouUk^  Dt9  Naiiona  NevutreSy  tit  4,  ch.  1 ;  SubnoTy  Dt 
la  Satire  des^  batments  Neu.y  t.  1,  pt.  1,  ch.  2 ;  CfaUaniy  £k 
Jioveri,  pt.  Ij^  c«4p.  1 ;  Azuniy  Droit  Maritimey  ch.  1,  art  3,  §  1 ; 
Maas/iy  DrM  Ominercialy  liv:.  %  tit,  1,  ch*  2;  De  Cua^^  Droit 
McmtimSy  liv.  1,  tit  8,  §  9;  Lcanfredi,  Ommerce  dea  Neuires^ 
?tl,§4.) 

f  2.  ^heifris,  hawever,  a  qualified  neutralily  ^diich  fonnB 
an  exception  ta  this  definition ;  it  arises  out  of  antecedent 
ejn^^ements,.  by  which  the  neutral  state  has  bound  itself  to 
one  of  the  parties  to  the.  wa^,  to  furnish  a  lim^ited  succor,  or 
to  extend  certain  privileges.  The  fulfilment  of  such  an 
e»gagemeB^  entered  iintc^  prior  to  the  oommenoemeiit  of  bos- 
t^«B,  does  not  nectesarily  ft)rfeit  the  newliTal  chaMotevof  a 
state^  nor  render  it=  the  enemy  of  the  ot^r  beUigereiit  paiiy^ 
beeaose  itdeee  aot  rendtop  the  neutral  the  general  ^Bociata 
of'the>  beHigerent  to  whom  the  socoor  ov  privilege' ia  doe. 
For  example,  SwitBotend  has  ftiinidiedi  teoopa  ta  esrtain 
BttPepeaa  powevs,  i&  virtue^  of  treaty  atipulatums,  wiAoat 
htwiifrbeiag  involMd^  Ift  the^  wwb  in  ^kh-hen  tvoope  waie 
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engaged,    D^hinrf^k,  in  fconBequefaccf  of  &  prtViond  treaty, 
fiirhi^hdd  Kmitedl  SUcconrEt  iti  sfaipd  ilbd  trobps  to  Rtlssia,  in 
17d8,  ttgaitirt  Sweden.    By  the  feteatjr  of  Amhy  add  corix- 
ttiette  b^tweeii  thfe  United  States  and  Pi^ilcd,^  in  1778,  the 
lattet  sectired  to  herself  th6  i^edial  privilege  Of  the  admis- 
sion for  hei*  prirat^ett,  ^Hfli  their  pfizfed,  into  Amertcaii  pdrtd, 
to  ihb  exclusion  of  h^l^  ^neteied;  aiid  tlie  ddtiiistioii  of  her 
pnblic  ships  of  war,  in  casi^  6f  Krgetft  necessity,  to  teh^hy 
victual,  repair,  etc.,  but  not  exclusively  of  other  nations  at 
war  with  her.    The  first  of  these  privileges  being  exclusive, 
wad  complained  of  by  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  and  France 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  interpretation  of  the  latter,  by 
which  the  public  ships  of  her  enemies  were  admitted  into  the 
American  ports  for  the  sam^  purposes.    To  furnish  succors^ 
or  anxilliaries,  or  to  extend  privileges  to  one  belligerent,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  other,  is  undoubtedly  a  violation  of 
strict  neutrality,  and,  as  such,  is  a  just  cause  of  complaint^  if 
not  of  war.    The  peculiarity  of  the  position  of  Switzerland, 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  states  having  a  direct  interest  in 
maintaining  her  neutrality,  has  generally  prevented  com- 
plaints against  her,  for  furnishing  a  limited  number  of  troops 
to  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  a  war.    If  she  h^  been  a 
commercial  or  maritime  state,  says  Mass^  a  different  rule 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  applied  to  this  singular  state 
of  things.    She  has  recently  passed  regulations  prohibiting 
her  citizens  from  enlisting  in  foreign  service.     There  can  be 
no  question,  that  her  former  conduct,  in  this  reelect,  was  a 
violation  of  her  neutrality.    So,  also,  are  the  minor  acts  of 
partiality  mentioned  in   the  preceding  paragraph;  but,  as 
Phillimore  justly  remarks,  it  would  be  pedantically  rigid  to 
consider,  as  a  violation  of  neutrality,  the  allowing  prizes 
captured  by  one  belligerent  to  be  brought  into  the  neutral 
port, — especially  in  compliance   with  the  provisions  of  a 
treaty  made  antecedently  to  the  war.    How  &r  a  neutralityi 
thoB  qualified  and  limited,  may  be  tolerated  by  the  belligetv 
ent  against  whom  the  partiality  is  shown,  Lb  a  q^uestion  or 
expediency,  raliher  than  of  right,  and  is  generally  governed 
by  ^ptUtical  circumstances.    {VaOdyDroU  des  6^^,  liv,  i^ 
ch-  7^  a  101-106 ;  WheaUmy  EUm.  InU  Law,  pt  4,  eh.  ^,  §§ 
4-4  ;  Kent^  Qmum  Am.  Lamj  voL  1,  p.  116^  Fhmnwr^^  69^ 


of  qeut|a]|  d^ty,  aqd  affords  ju^t  qause  pf  complaint,  if  i^otof 
wftT,  ^  t|jQ  Qt^ipr  l)elligei:^nt  T^bis  pp^nipn  ^e^m^  most  con- 
sonant i^i^h  t^e  g^nera^  p^pciples  of  neutrality.  Bqt  a^xnit- 
ting  thfi  T\gh\  0^  tl^^  Qeutrf^l  statei  tq  m»k^  sucli  agreement, 
it  ^Uoi|f%  tliftt  if  it  gn^nt  pi*  refuse  pi^sage  to  one  of  the  pa^ 
ti^  tq  tbe  w^  it  is  l»oui;\^,  ijq  like  manner,  to  gn^nt  or  refuge 
it  to  all  the  other  parties,  unless  the  alteration  qf  ci^um- 
stances,  orsonie  special  reason,  should,  of  itself^  form,  a  justi- 
fication for  acting  otherwise.  Without  solid  and  satisfiactoiy 
reasons,  to  grant  passage  to  one  belligerent  and  refuse  it  to 
another,  would  be  showing  partiality,  and  receding  from  a 
position  of  strict  neutrality.  This  is  the  reasonable  and  juet 
rule  deduced  from  the  opinions  of  law  writers,  and  the  usage 
of  nations.  The  grant  of  passage,  says  Vattel,  includes  all 
those  things  without  which  the  passage  would  not  be  practi- 
cable, such  as  the  liberty  of  carrying  whatever  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  passing  army,  and  that  of  maintaining  discipline 
among  the  troops.  Moreover,  he  who  grants  a  passage  is 
bound,  so  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  to  make  it  safe  from  attack; 
for,  otherwise,  it  would  be  drawing  those  who  pass  into  a 
snare,  which  would  be  a  breach  of  good  faith.  Whether  the 
troops  are  to  pass  with  or  without  arms,  and  whether  they 
ace  to  be  permitted  to  purchase  supplies  in  the  countir 
passed  over,  or  to  carry  their  provisions  with  them,  will,  in 
general,  be  specified  in  the  grant  of  passage,  and  if  not 
speei^ed,  such  permission  will  be  presumed.  Troops,  to 
whom  a  passage  is  granted  through  a  neutral  territory,  are 
bound  to  observe  the  most  exact  discipline,  to  occasion  do 
d^fffjB^g^,  i^  the  cpuntry  pasa^  over,  to  keep  the  pi^blic 
rQa43>  au4  i^of;  to  enter  the  houses  or  lands  of  private  per- 
sqmii  ^|d,  tp  puQctuaUy  pay  lor  whatever  ia  purohaaed  of  the 
ii;babita,nts.  The  state  to  whi<?h  the  troops  belong,  is  held 
stc^ctly  iMM^uAtivbl!^  for  apy  damage  to  public  or  pxlvate  pro- 
perty- Moreover,  tjhey  cai^not  make  thc^  ueutral  border  a 
shf^lt^or  for  Qi^ng  preparation^  to.  attack  the  enctisny,  nor, 
whei^  de^atedi>  an  asylum  in  which  to  lie  by  and  watch  their 
opjgortmul^  fqc  farther  cpnt^at  This  would  be  miakiiig  the 
n^Utp^l  cqm^try  direQtty  auxiUiaiy  to  the  war,  and  to  the  com- 
fort ft^4  ^^£P<>rt(Qf  one  qf  tb^  beUigere^ta^    Sn^h  conduct 
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Would  ^  a  tidaiidii  bf  tli^  ^)g^i^  koA  dilti&s  bf  ti^ntMIHg^^ 
and,  8o  far  from  being  jtibiifiAd  \jf  thb  ^nt  bi  pel^i,  it 
would  be  good  cause  for  tbe  neutral  state  to  rev^oke  the 
grants  and  compel  the  offender  to  immediately  leave  its 
territoiy.  {Ktnl^  Com.  en  Am.  Law^  toL  1^  pp^  119|  120 ; 
VaUd,  DroU  des  Qem^  Uv.  8«  ch.  7,  §§  133^  184;  BeHo, Ikreeho 
Internaeumal^  pi,  2,  cap.  7,  i§  5,  6  >  Mammg^  Law  of  NeJUom^ 
pp.  182,  et  seq.;  Moser^  Versuch^  etc*^  b.  10,  o.  1,  pp«  288^  et 
seq.;  Wheatouy  EUm.  Ini.  Law,  pt  4,  ch.  8,  §  8 ;  Keni^  Genu 
an  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  119 ;  QroUus,  (k  Jur$  Bel.  ac  Pae.,  Ub« 
2,  cap.  2,  §  13;  Manning,  Lawof  NaMcna,  pp«  182-186;  Woi- 
fins,  Jus  Gentium,  §  687 ;  Dumonif  Qorps  JXp^,  liv.  8y  ch^  1, 
§  198 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  64^  OS ;  Ortolan^  Dipi^ 
matie  de  la  Mer,  tome  2^  ch.  8 ;  Martens^  Precis  du  Droit  dts 
Gens,  §  310 ;  Moser,  Versuch^  etc.,  h*  10^  ch.  1,  %i  218,  288  i 
SeffUr,  Droit  IntemaHonaL,  §  147 ;  MttU^emUei  Des  Nations 
NetUres,  tit.  5,  ch.  1 ;  Pando,  Derecho  Iviermeional,  p.  461 ; 
Biquelme,  Derecho  Pubt  Int.,  lib*  1^  tit.  2^  oap^  17 ;  iShtitmi,  Ds 
Davtri  de  PopuJk  Neulrcdi^  pt.  1^  ch«  7.) 

§  6.  Bjukershoek  makes  oiie  exk^c^tl^bii  id  the  ^es^rfcl 

in viblabllity  of  neutral  tenitoty,  and  cobtetrds  thitt  if  i  belTi^ 

gereot  should  be  attacked  on  ^osti1«  grbutid,  or  ih  th^  dptm 

sesi,  and  should  flee  Within  the  jtirisdictibn  of  a  neutral  eftate^ 

the  victor  may  pursue  him  dim,  ferret  apitst,  and  sei^e  hiii  ^lAA^ 

within  the  neutral  state.    He  r^st^  his  o^ltiibn  ^htii^ely  dd 

the  authority  and  practice  of  the  Dutch,  and  not  on  the  usage 

of  any  other  nation.     Casaregis,  in  one  part  of  his  work^ 

expresses  the  same  opinion,  and^  relying  on  the  practice  pr 

law  observed  in  the  chase  of  animak^  niaintaine  that  if  a 

naval  fight  has  commenced  on  the  high  seaa^  a  belligerent 

may  pursue  and  capture  the  ship  of  his  enemy^  even  under 

the  cannon,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  neutral  power/ 

But,  in  a  subsequent  discourse,  he  acknowledges  his  errori 

or  rather  forgets  hia  former  opinion^  and  adopts  a  oontraiy 

one  with  respect  to  the  protection  afiTorded  to  belligerent 

vessels  in  neutral  ports;    ( WhecUony  JBlem.  InL  Law,,  pL  4^ 

ch.  3,  S  10;  Bynkershoek,,  Q.  J.  Pub.,^h.  1,  cap.  8;  Qisareffis^ 

de  Oommercio,  disc.  24,  n.  2^  and  disc^  174,  n.  11;  Bello,  Dere^ 

cho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  7,  &  6 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International^ 

§§  146, 147;  Kent,  Com.  an  Am.  Law,  vol.  l,p.  l20;  Manning, 
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Lam  of  Nations^  pp.  184, 886 ;  Dunumty  Corps  Dip.j  tome  6,  p. 
129 ;  The  Anna^  6  Bob.  Rep.,  p,  848.) 

§  7.  But  this  opinion  of  Bynkershoek  is  not  supported 
by  the  practice  of  nations,  nor  by  writers  on  public  law. 
Abreu,  Valin,  Emerigon,  Vattel,  Azuni,  Sir  William  Scott, 
Martens,  Phillimore,  Manning,  and  other  European  writers, 
maintain  the  sounder  doctrine,  that  when  the  flyiug  enemy 
has  entered  neutral  territory  he  is  placed  immediately  under 
the  protection  of  the  neutral  power,  and  that  there  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule  that  every  voluntary  entrance  into  neu- 
tral territory,  with  hostile  purposes,  is  absolutely  unlawful. 
Kent,  Wheaton,  Story,  and  other  American  writers,  oppose 
the  doctrine  of  Bynkershoek;  and  the  government  of  the 
United  States  has  invariably  claimed  the  absolute  inviola- 
bility of  neutral  territory.     [Ahreu,  Sobre  las  PresaSj  pt  1,  c. 
4,  §  15 ;   VaUn,  Traiii  des  Prises^  ch.  4,  §  8 ;  Azunij  DrcU 
Maritime^  pt.  1,  c.  4,  §  1 ;   VatieU  Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  8,  ch.  7, 
§§  182,  188;  The  Anna  Caiharina,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  15;  Kad, 
Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  120 ;   Wheaton,  Elem  Int.  Law, 
pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  10;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  810,  et 
seq.;  Emerigon,  Traiii  des  Assurances,  ch.  12,  sec.  19;  PhSH- 
more.  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  154;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations, 
pp.  186,  886;   Ortolan,  Diplomatic  de  la  Mer.,  tome  2,  ch.  8; 
JSeffter,  Droit  Intematumal,  §§  146,  147;   Riquehne,   Derecho 
Pub  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit  2,  cap.  17.) 

§  8.  This  question  was  revived  and  elaborately  discussed 
in  the  case  of  the  steamboat  "  Caroline,**  which  was  captured 
and  destroyed  by  British  armed  forces  while  in  American  ter- 
ritory, in  the  winter  of  1888.  This  vessel  had  been  employed 
by  a  body  of  Canadian  insurgents,  in  conveying  passengers 
and  munitions  of  war  from  the  frontier  of  the  state  of  New 
York  to  the  British  ground  of  Navy  Island.  The  comman- 
der of  the  expedition,  from  the  Canada  side,  sent  to  capture 
this  vessel,  expected  to  find  her  within  British  territory,  but 
on  coming  round  the  point  of  the  island  in  the  night,  he  firat 
discovered  that  the  vessel  was  moored  on  the  American  shore. 
He  nevertheless  proceeded  to  make  the  capture  and  to  destroy 
the  vessel,  although  then  within  the  neutral  territory,  and  his 
conduct  was  approved  by  his  government.  This  led  to  remon- 
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strance  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  It  wa?  said,  that  if, 
upon  a  fall  investigation  of  all  the  facts,  it  should  appear  that 
the  owner  of  the  vessel  had  been  governed  by  a  hostile  intent, 
or  had  made  common  cause  with  the  occupants  of  Kavy 
Island,  the  United  States  would  prosecute  no  claim  to  indem- 
nity for  the  destruction  of  this  boat;  but  that  the  lawfulness, 
or  unlawfulness  of  the  employment  in  which  the  "  Caroline*' 
was  engaged,  however  settled,  in  no  manner  involved  the 
higher  consideration  of  the  violation  of  territorial  sovereignty 
and  jurisdiction.  In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr. 
Webster,  while  claiming  absolute  immunity  of  neutral  terri- 
tory against  aggression  from  either  of  the  belligerents,  admit- 
ted that  the  necessity  of  self-defense  might  justify  hostility  in 
the  territoiy  of  a  neutral  power ;  but  that  it  was  required  of  the 
English  government,  as  the  aggressor  in  this  case,  '^  to  show 
a  necessity  of  sdfdejeiase^  insianty  overwhelmning,  leaving  no  choke 
of  meanSj  and  no  numieni  for  deUheratUm.  It  will  be  for  it  to 
show,  also,  that  the  local  authorities  of  Canada,  even  sup- 
posing the  necessity  of  the  moment  authorized  them  to  enter 
the  territories  of  the  United  States  at  all,  did  nothing  unrea- 
sonable or  excessive ;  since  the  act,  justiiied  by  the  necessity 
of  self-defense,  must  be  limited  by  that  necessity  and  kept 
clearly  within  it."  Lord  Ashburton  agreed  with  Mr.  Webster, 
on  the  inviolability  of  neutral  or  independent  territory,  and 
on  the  possible  exception  to  which  that  principle  was  liable — 
the  necessity  of  self-defense,  as  the  first  law  of  our  nature, — 
and  that  the  suspension  of  that  great  principle  '^  must  be  for  the 
shortest  possible  period,  during  the  continuance  of  an  admit- 
ted overruling  necessity,  and  strictly  confined  within  the 
narrowest  limits  imposed  by  that  necessity."  He,  however, 
contended  that  there  was  "that  necessity  of  self-defense, 
instant,  overwholming,  leaving  no  choice  of  means,  and  no 
moment  for  deliberation,"  which  preceded  the  destruction  of 
the  Caroline  while  moored  to  the  shore  of  the  United  States, 
that  "  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  was,  in  the  hurried  exe- 
cution of  the  necessary  seizure,  a  violation  of  territory^''  and 
that  it  was  "to  be  regretted  that  some  explanation  and  apo- 
logy for  this  occurrence  was  not  immediately  made  "  to  the 
United  States,  by  the  British  government.  These  acknow- 
ledgments and  assurances  were  received  as  satisfactory  by 
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tiid  ITtiited  Statet^  and  the  dubjeet  wAii  not  fbrth^r  diioaii4d 
by  th«  two  governments*  ( Wdtiter^  Dip.  and  Off.  Fdptn^  pp. 
112^120 ;  PhiUirMre,  On  IrU.  Law^  toI.  8,  ^88.) 

S&.  A  neutral  state,  by  virtue  of  its  general  right  of  police 
over  its  ports,  harbots  and  coasts,  may  impose  such  i^strie- 
tions  upon  belligerent  vessels,  which  eome  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion, as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  its  own  neutrality  and 
peace,  and  bo  long  as  such  restrictions  are  impartially  imposed 
upon  all  the  belligerent  powers,  neither  can  have  any  right 
to  complain.  This  right  is  frequently  ezerdsed  in  prohibit- 
ing all  armed  cruisers  with  prices  to  enter  such  neutral  pdrts 
and  waters,  and,  even  without  pri2es,  to  obtain  provisions 
and  supplies.  This  nsage  is  shdwn  by  marine  ordinance 
and  text  writers  of  different  nations.  (Kent,  Cbm.  on  Am. 
LaWy  vol.  1,  pp.  128, 125 ;  Byrdcerskoekj  Quaest  Jvt.  PtA.y  Kb. 
1,  cap.  15 ;  Marminffj  Law  of  NaUms^  p.  387 ;  Hefftetj  DrtA 
InijernaUcmty  §§146-159;  Ortohn^  DiplmaHe  de  Mer^  tome  2, 
ch.  8;  BeUoy  Droit  International,  pt.  2,  cap.  7,  §9;  MadefeuSky 
Dm  Nathns  Neatrea,  tit.  6,  eh.  2.) 

§  10.  This  restriction,  imposed  by  neutrals  upon  the  ves- 
sels of  belligerents  which  come  into  their  ports,,  is  never 
extended  to  deny  the  rights  of  hospitality  in  case  of  imme- 
diate danger  and  want.  Armed  cruisers  may  anchor  within 
a  neutral  port  as  a  shelter  from  the  attacks  of  an  enemy,  to 
avoid  the  dangers  of  a  storm,  or  to  supply  themselves  with 
water,  provisions,  and  other  articles  of  pressing  necessity. 
Asylum,  to  this  extent,  is  required  by  the  common  laws  of 
humanity,  to  be  afforded  to  belligerent  vessels  in  neutral 
ports.  But  beyond  this,  there  is  no  right  of  asylum  which 
the  neutral  may  not  withold  equally  from  all  belligerents. 
It  may  prevent  any  free  communication  with  the  land,  and^ 
as  soon  as  such  vessels  have  supplied  their  immediate  wants, 
the  neutral  may  compel  them  to  depart  from  its  jurisdic- 
tion. Such  were  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  king  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  in  the  wars  of  1740  and  1766,  and  by  Sardinia 
in  the  war  of  1778,  and  they  are  supported  by  the  authority 
of  text-writers.  (Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Late,  vol.  1,  pp.  120, 121 ; 
Wheaion,  EUm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  14 ;  BynJcershoek^ 
Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  15 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations^ 
p.  387;  Sefier,  Droit  International,  §§146-150;  Bella,  Derecho 
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l^if;cnaci(mq^y  pt,  2^  c^.  7,,  |§  5,  Q;  flcm^fmilk^  JD^  Ifati<W 
Neutre^^  ti^.  ^^  ph..  ^\  Or{oJm^  X^lomatk  4^  to  4fm,  tome  g^ 
ch.  8.) 

$  11.  Bu^t  while  th^  i^^n^reil  pt^^e  ii^ajj'^  by  proeUmatioD  or 
otherwise,  pyohibil;  belligj^rept  veaa^ls  with  pri^ea  or  priapntn 
ers  of  war  from  ent^rii^g  ;tp  ports,  thQ  aibse^ee  of  a^y  aueh 
proh,\b^t;ion  implies  tlie^  rig-l^t  to  wt^r  for  th^  purpoa^ei  iudjU 
cated,  and  an^  v^^el  so  eat^rtp^  ueutraJ,  wat^ita,  TQt^ua  her 
right  of  ^x-territpriaUty,  bptJi  with  T^j^Qt  t^p.  her  prisQMm 
of  war  and  her  prizes.  This  question  was  iraiied  iin  the  port 
of  San  Fr^neiscOj^  CaUfo^pia^^  i^  the  case  of  th<^  !&ussiap  v^ih 
sel,  The  l^iika,  a  prize,  of  the  British  i^avy,  during  the.  Crimea^ 
war.  {Cushmgj  OpirjL.  V.  8.  4Jfy,^  Qmlfj  YoK  7,  p.,  183  '^  Man^ 
mng^  Law  of  IfaiionSy  ^.  337;  fjQCcmuSy  de  J,urc  Moriime^  l}b^ 
2,  cap.  4,  §  7;  HvJbner^  Same  de  JBaUmmtSy  Uv,  2,  ch.  8,  S  8j 
MarienSy  Precis  du  Droit  c^s  GienSj  §  31?,;  Ortolfln,  Dyflo^m^i^ 
de  la  Mevy  tome  2,  ch.  8 ;  Heffter^  J)roU  Jni^rnatioml^  §§  H6h* 
150 ;  HautefeuUUj  Des  Nations  Neutres^  titv  6^  ch.  2.) 

§  1^.,  Th^  ^ciB#  cruisers  of  beUigerents^  white  within  the 
jmi84ictio&  of  (^  Q6«tiral  atate,  are  bouiiii  to  abstain  from  any 
acta  of  ];u;^j^l](^  tpw^i:4  the  subject%  veaaek  or  other  prop^ 
erty  of  1)h^ir  enemies;  they  cannot  ioorease  their  gone  or 
nxilitary  atp»^6|  on  ^pgment  their  orews,  not  even  by  the^ 
envo\\Ta^JX%  pf  tbciir  P^n  oountiymen;  tbey   can    employ 
ncCither  iovf^  nor  atratcigem  to  recover  priaeS)  or  to  reseat 
prisoiferB.ip.th^poaaeQsio^  of  the  enemy;  nor  ean  tbey  use 
a  neutral  port^  or  waters  within  neutral  joriadiction,  either* 
for  th^  pprpofie  of  hhxdering  the  approach  of  veasela  of  any 
nation  wh^teyery  or  foi;  the  puipoae  of  attaoking  those  whioh 
depitrt  from .  the  pprts  pr  shores  of  nentral  powers^    No  proxi- 
mate acta  of  war,  saich  as  a  ship  stationing  herself  within  the 
neatnl  line,  and  sending  out  her  boats  on  hostile  enterprises, 
can,  in  any  mijinner)  be  fiUowed  to  originate  in  neutral  terri* 
tory ;  nor  can  any  n^aaure  be  taken  that  will  lead  to  imme- 
diate violence.    {Wkeaioni  EUrru  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  16;- 
Kentj  Om-  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  118;  Azuniy,  Droit  Man- 
tinUj  tome  2,  ch.  6;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  0ms,  §  812; 
Chitty's  Com.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  441-444 ;  Ortolan,  JQiplomatiei 
(U  la  Mer,  tome  2^  ch.  8 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Intemacumal,,  pt*  2, 
cap.   7,  §§  5, 6;  Hefter,  Droit  Intemaiumal,  §§  146-160;  The 
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Twee  Oebroeders^  8  Rob.  Bep.y  p.  168 ;  Biquelmey  Derecho  Pub. 
I7U.J  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  ciap.  17;  SautefeuiUej  Des  Nations  Neutra^ 
tit.  6,  ch.  1 ;  De  Oussj/^  DroU  Maritime^  liv.  1,  tit-  8,  §  18.) 

§  18.  Publicists  make  a  marked  distinction  between  the 
duties  of  neutrals,  with  respect  to  the  asylum  which  may  be 
afforded  to  belligerent  ships,  and  that  which  may  be  afforded 
to  belligerent  forces  on  land.  This  difference,  says  Hefiter, 
results  from  the  immunity  of  the  flag,  and  the  principle  that 
ships  are  considered  as  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  nation 
to  which  they  belong.  Hence  the  allowable  custom  of  asy- 
lum in  neutral  waters,  and  the  want  of  power  in  the  neutral 
to  interfere  with  internal  organization  of  such  vessels,  when 
not  armed  or  equipped  within  its  jurisdiction.  On  the  other 
hand,  troops  are  not  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  nation  to 
which  they  belong,  nor  has  their  flag  any  immunity  on  neu- 
tral soil.  While,  therefore,  individuals,  as  such,  are  entitled, 
by  the  laws  of  humanity,  to  the  right  of  asylum  in  neutral 
territory,  such  asylum  cannot  be  demanded  by,  nor  can  it  be 
granted,  without  a  violation  of  neutral  duty,  to  an  army  as  a 
a  body.  It  is,  consequently,  the  duty  of  the  neutral  to  order 
the  immediate  disarming  of  all  belligerent  troops  which  enter 
neutral  territory  as  an  asylum,  to  cause  them  to  release  all 
their  prisoners,  and  to  restore  all  booty  which  they  may  bring 
with  them.  If  he  neglect  to  do  this,  he  makes  his  own  terri- 
tory the  theatre  of  war,  and  justifies  the  other  belligerent  in 
attacking  such  refugees  within  such  territory,  which  is  no 
longer  to  be  regarded  as  neutral.  {Hefterj  DroU  IrUernationidj 
§  149 ;  Martens,  Droit  des  Gens,  §  807 ;  Kluber,  DroU  des  Gens, 
§  208,  note  b ;  Ortolan,  Diphmatie  de  Mer.,  liv.  8,  ch.  8 ;  Pb- 
iaye  et  Duverdy,  Des  Prises  Maritimes,  tit.  1,  ch.  1,  sec.  8 ;  Hauk- 
feuMe,  Des  Nations  Neutres^  tit.  6,  ch.  2 ;  Wheatan,  Elem.  M, 
Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §§  6,  7 ;  Pando,  Derecho  Internacianaly  p.  465 ; 
BeUoy  Derecho  Intcmadonal,  pt.  2,  cap.  7,  §  6 ;  Itiquelme,  Dert- 
cho  Pub.  Int.y  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  17 ;  De  Steck,  Versuch^  oeber 
SandelSj  etc.,  p.  178 ;  Putman,  De  Jure  reeipiendi  hosies,  etc.) 

§  14.  At  the  commencement  of  the  European  war,  in  1793, 
the  government  of  the  United  States  took  strong  grounds 
against  the  arming  and  equipping  of  vessels  within  the  ports 
of  the  United  States,  by  the  respective  belligerent  powers,  to 
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cruise  against  each  other,  declaring  such  acts  to  be  a  viola- 
tion of  neutral  rights,  and  positively  unlawful ;  and  that  any 
vessel,  so  armed  or  equipped  in  our  ports,  for  military  service, 
was  not  entitled  to  the  rights  of  asylum.  The  authority  of 
WolfiuB,  Yattel  and  other  writers  on  the  law  and  usage  of 
nations,  were  appealed  to,  in  support  of  these  declarations 
and  rules  of  neutrality.  The  ground  then  assumed  by  the 
United  States  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  correct.  The 
same  objection  was  made  by  the  United  States,  in  the  war  of 
1793,  against  the  enlisting  of  men  by  the  respective  belligerent 
powers  within  our  ports,  and  it  was  declared  that  if  the  neu- 
tral state  might  not,  consistently  with  its  neutrality,  furnish 
men  to  either  party  for  their  aid  in  war,  it  was  equally  unlaw- 
ful for  either  belligerent  to  enroll  them  in  the  neutral  terri- 
tory. Wolfius  says  that  "  it  is  not  permitted  to  raise  soldiers 
on  the  territory  of  another,  witiiout  the  consent  of  its  sove- 
reign."  Vattel  says  that,  "As  the  right  of  levying  soldiers 
belongs  solely  to  the  nation  or  the  sovereign,  no  person  must 
attempt  to  enlist  soldiers  in  a  foreign  country,  without  the 
permission  of  the  sovereign.  *  *  *  The  man  who  under- 
takes to  enlist  soldiers  in  a  foreign  country,  without  the  sove- 
reign's permission, —  and,  in  general,  whoever  entices  away 
the  subjects  of  another  state,  violates  one  of  the  most  sacred 
rights  of  the  prince  and  the  nation.  This  crime  is  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  kidnapping,  or  man-stealing,  and  is 
punished  with  the  utmost  severity  in  eveiy  well  regulated 
state.  Foreign  recruiters  are  hanged  without  mercy,  and 
with  great  justice.  It  is  not  presumed  that  their  sovereign 
bos  ordered  them  to  commit  a  crime,  and,  even  supposing 
that  they  had  received  such  an  order,  they  ought  not  to  have 
obeyed  it, —  their  sovereign  having  no  right  to  command  what 
is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature.  ♦  ♦  ♦  If  it  appear  that 
they  acted  by  order,  such  a  proceeding  in  a  foreign  sovereign 
is  justly  considered  as  an  injury,  and  as  sufficient  cause  for 
declaring  war  against  him,  unless  he  make  a  suitable  repara- 
tion." ( WdJivLSy  Jus.  Gentium,  §  754 ;  VatUl,  Droit  des  Qens, 
liv.  8,  ch.  2,  §  15 ;  Bynkershoek,  Quaest.  Jut.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap. 
22 ;  PhMm<yre,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  142,  et  seq. ;  Ward,  Hist. 
Law  of  Nations,  vol.  2,  p.  291 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp. 
170,  et  seq. ;  Ndsm,  Opinions   U.  S.  Atfys  Qenl,  vol.  6,  p. 
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886;  BeUKX,  Iknehd  IntemamtrntOy  phi^  cttpi  7,  §  4 <  RiquMt, 
Deretoho  JPiA.  Tnt^  lib.  1,  tit  1,  Ofitp.  11 ;  SaUte^itte,  Des  iVV 
Uims  Neuires^  tit.  5,  cb.  1 ;  Heftir^  Df^U  IfMhUJ^jonxO,  §  149.) 

§  15.  ¥h6  next  question  to  be  considered,  is,  whether  neu- 
ttols  m^y  assist  a  belligerent  by  money,  in  the  sliape  of  a  loan 
or  othet^v^i6e,  without  violating  the  duties  or  departing  from 
the  pdsitioti  of  neutrality  ?  tt  seems  to  be  universally  con- 
ceded, that  if  such  loan  be  made  for  the  manifest  purpose  of 
enabling  the  belligerent  to  carry  on  the  war,  it  wduld  be  a 
virtual  concurrence  in  the  war,  and  consequently  a  just  cause 
of  complaint  by  the  opposite  party,  fiut  Vattel  contends 
that  the  loaning  of  money  to  one  belligerent,  by  the  sub- 
jects of  a  neutral  state,  is  not  such  a  breach  of  neutrality  as 
to  be  either  a  cause  of  war  or  of  complaint,  provided  the  loan 
is  made  for  the  purpose  of  getting  good  interest,  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  one  belligerent  to  attack  the  other. 
Phillimore  very  properly  regards  this  as  a  manifest  frittering 
away  of  the  important  duties  of  the  neutral ;  and  that  it  is  as 
much  a  violation  of  neutral  duty  to  furnish  the  one  as  the 
other  of  the 

*< two  main  nerveSi  iron  and  gold," 

for  the  equipage  and  conduct  of  the  waf .  The  English  courts 
have  decided  that  such  la\^  are  in  violation  of  international 
law,  and  that  fhey  Will  take  no  notice  of,  or  fender  any 
assistance  in,  any  transactions  growing  out  of  such  loans, 
unless  raised  with  the  special  license  of  the  crown.  ( Vattd^ 
Droit  des  GenSj  liv.  3,  ch.  7,  §  110 ;  Phillimcrey  On  Int.  LaWj 
vol.  8,  §  151 ;  De  Wurtz  v.  Hendricks,  9  Moore  Rep.,  p.  686 ; 
Bello,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cJap.  7,  §  8 ;  JBauiefiuttk, 
Des  Nations  Neutres.  tit.  5,  ch.  1 ;  Hefftet,  Droit  Infematumalj 
§  148 ;  WoipiSy  Jus,  QentiuMy  §  688;  Massi,  Droit  Oimmercialy 
Hv.  2,  tit.  1,  ch.  2,  §  199.) 

§  16.  Armed  cruisers,  in  neutral  ports,  are  not  only  bound 
not  to  violate  the  peace  while  within  neutral  jurisdiction,  but 
they  cannot  use  the  asylum  as  a  shelter  from  which  to  make 
an  attack  upon  the  enemy.  Hence,  if  an  armed  vessel  of  one 
belligerent  should  depart  from  a  neutral  port,  no  armed  ves- 
sel, being  within  the  same,  and  belonging  to  an  adverse  bel- 
ligerent power,  can  depart  until  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
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Ipimer,  mtb^ut  beii^g  ^amnod  to  have  violated  tli«  law  of 
nati<;»pfl.  And  if  any  attempt  i^  puvsoit  be  made,  tha  neu-^ 
tnk  is  justified  xn  reaertiog  to  force^  to  oompel  req[>ect  to  tha 
Bano^tjr  of  ita  naatrali^.  (KmL^  On  Am.  Law^  yol.  1,  p.  1S2 ; 
Ajsmi^  Jkoii  M(irUini4j  tome  2,  <^.  5;  VaUdf  Draii  4^  <7du^ 
liv.  3,  ch.  7,  §  13;  Martens,  ^eci4  (h  Jkoit  des  ffew,  $§  810, 
et  seq. ;  MoUcyy  De  Jur.  Mar.  et  Nav.^  lib.  1,  cap.  8,  §  7 ; 
Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer.,  tome  2,  ch,  8 ;  Ri/gpidrrUy  Dere- 
cho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit,  2,  cap.  17  ;  Sautefeuille,  Des  Nations 
Neutres,^  tit.  6,  ch.  1 ;  Pistoi/e  et  Luverdyy  Des  Prises  Maritimes, 
tit.  1,  qh,  1,  sec.  8 ;  De  Qussify  Droit  Maritime,  liv,  1,  tit.  8, 
§  13.) 

§  IT.  If  a  boUigereot  oruieer^  i^i  acting  offenaively,  paeeest 
oy^  a.  portion  of  water  within  neutcal  j  wsdiotion,  that  &ot 
ia  Qioti  u^milly  copeidered  aiich  a  violation  of  the  territory  as. 
tD  imyaJidate  ap  i^ltorior  eapl^ure^  made  beyond  it«  Permieh 
aioio  to  paae  oyer  territorial  portiouMs  of  the  eea  i&  not  us-iially 
requi^  or  askjed,  bee^uae  not  eupposied  to  result  in  any 
ineon^enjenoe  to  tb«  i^eutral  power.  For  example,  in  a  war 
between  ]gnglaod  and  Busisia,  belligerent  veasela  must  pass 
the  smmd  oyer  wVch  Denmark  claims  and  exercisea  imperial 
rights.  So  ia  a  wair  between  France  and  Russia,  armed  ves- 
sels might  be  obUged  to  paas  through  the  neutral  waters  of 
Xh^  Il^dan^Ufis ;  but  in  neither  of  these  csaes  would  the  paa- 
sag^  be  deemed  a  yiolatipn  of  neutral  rights,  nor  would  a 
capture  by  either  power  be  invalidated  by  the  fact  of  such 
paaaage,  amao  ca'sisndi,  to  the  place  where  his  right  of  cap- 
tare  could  be  exercised.  '^  Where  a  free,  passage,"  says  Sir 
William  Scott,  ^'is  generally  enjoyed,  notwithstanding  a 
claim  of  territory  may  exist  for  certain  purposes,  no  violation 
of  territory  is  committed,  if  the  party,  after  an  inoffensive  pas- 
sage, conducted  in  the  usual  manner,  begins  an  act  of  hos- 
tility in  open  ground.  In  order  to  have  an  invalidating  effect, 
it  must  at  least  be  either  an  unpermitted  passage  over  territory 
where  permission  is  regularly  requested,  or  a  passage  under 
permission  obtained  under  false  representation  and  sugges- 
tions of  the  purpose  designed.  In  either  of  these  cases  there 
might  be  an  original  malfeasance  and  trespass  that  traveled 
throughout  and  contaminated  the  whole,  but  if  nothing  of 
this  sort  can  be  objected,  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  capture, 
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otherwise  legal,  is  in  no  degree  affected  by  a  passage  over 
territory  in  itself  otherwise  legal  and  permitted."  (JSToU, 
Com.  m  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  119 ;  The  Twee  Gebroedera,  8  Bah. 
Sep. J  p.  854;  Ortolan,  Diphmatie  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  ch.  8; 
BdlU>,  Derecho  Iniemaeional,  pt.  2,  cap.  7,  §  6;  Biqudmey  Dere- 
cho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap,  17.) 

§  18.  Such  are  the  general  prohibitions,  recognized  and 
established  by  the  laws  of  nations,  against  any  positive  or 
even  approximate  acts  of  war  in  neutral  territory.  We  are 
not  aware  that  any  modern  writer  on  international  law  has 
questioned  the  soundness  of  the  principle  upon  which  they 
are  founded.  Moreover,  the  extent  of  a  nation's  sovereign 
rights  depends,  in  some  measure,  upon  its  municipal  laws, 
and  other  powers  are  bound,  not  only  to  abstain  from  violat- 
ing such  laws,  but  to  respect  the  policy  of  them.  The  muni- 
cipal laws  of  a  state,  for  the  protection  of  the  integrity  of  its 
soil  and  the  sanctity  of  its  neutrality,  are  sometimes  even 
more  stringent  than  the  general  laws  of  war;  the  right  of  a 
sovereign  state  to  impose  such  restrictions  and  prohibitions, 
consistent  with  the  general  policy  of  neutrality,  as  it  may 
see  fit,  is  undeniable.  And  all  acts  of  the  officers  of  a  belli- 
gerent power  against  the  municipal  law  of  the  neutral  state, 
or  in  violation  of  its  policy,  involves  that  government  in 
responsibility  for  their  conduct.  {Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol. 
1,  p.  123 ;  Matey" s  Correspondence,  etc.,  on  Recruiting,  p.  50 ; 
Valin^  Com.  sur  V  Ordonnance,  t.  2,  p.  274 ;  Ortolan,  Diphmatie 
de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  ch.  8 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §§  149- 
150 ;  HautefeuiUe,  JDea  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  6,  ch.  1 ;  Azwni, 
Droit  Maritime,  tome  2,  ch.  5.) 

§  19.  The  congress  of  the  United  States  have,  by  statutes, 
made  suitable  provision  for  the  support  and  due  observance 
of  the  rules  of  strict  neutrality  within  American  territorial 
jurisdiction.  By  the  law  of  June  5th,  1794,  revised  April 
20th,  1818,  it  is  declared  to  be  a  misdemeanor  for  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  within  the  territory  or  juris- 
diction thereof,  to  accept  and  exercise  a  commission  to  serve 
a  foreign  prince,  state,  colony,  district,  or  people,  in  war,  by 
land  or  by  sea,  against  any  prince,  state,  colony,  district  or 
people,  with  whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace,  or  to 
enlist,  or  enter  himself,  or  hire  or  retain  another  person  to 
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enlist,  or  enter  himself,  or  to  go  beyond  the  limits  or  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  with  intent  to  be  enlisted  or 
entered  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince,  state,  etc.;  or  to 
fit  out  and  arm,  or  to  increase  and  augment  the  force  of  any 
armed  vessel,  with  the  intent  that  such  vessel  be  employed  in 
the  service  of  any  foreign  power  at  war  with  another  power, 
with  whom  we  are  at  peace ;  or  to  begin,  set  on  foot,  or  pro- 
vide, or  prepare,  the  means  for  any  military  expedition,  or 
enterprise,  against  the  territory  of  any  foreign  prince,  or  state, 
or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people,  with  whom  we  are  at 
peace.  And  any  vessel,  or  vessels,  fitted  out  for  such  purpose 
is  made  subject  to  forfeiture.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  also  authorized  to  employ  force  to  compel  any 
foreign  vessel  to  depart,  which,  by  the  law  of  nations,  or  by 
treaty,  ought  not  to  remain  within  the  United  States,  and  to 
employ  the  public  force  generally  in  enforcing  the  obser- 
vance of  the  duties  of  neutrality  prescribed  by  law.  {Keniy 
Com.  on  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  123;  WheaAoriy  Ulem.  Int.  LaWy  pt. 
4,  ch.  3,  §  17 ;  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Largty  vol.  1,  p.  381 ;  vol.  8, 
p.  447 ;  Dunlopj  Laws  of  the  Vmied  States,  pp.  580-583 ;  The 
Gran  Para,  7  Wheaton  Rep.y  p.  489;  The  United  States  v. 
Qumct/y  6  Peters  Bep.^  pp.  445-467;  The  Akrta,  9  Cranch. 
Mep.y  p.  864;  The  EstreUxiy  4  Wheaton  Bep.y  p.  809;  Legare^ 
Opinions  U.  S.  Attys  Gerd.^  vol.  3,  pp.  738, 741 ;  Johnson^  Id.y 
vol.  5,  p.  92.) 

§  20.  The  example  of  the  United  States  was  followed  by 
Great  Britain,  and  the  act  of  59  George  HI.,  chapter  sixty- 
nine,  commonly  called  the  foreign  enlistment  act,  was  passed, 
supplying  the  defect  of  former  laws,  and  extending  the  pro- 
hibition to  those  who  entered  the  service  of  unacknowledged, 
aB  well  as  acknowledged,  states.    The  previous  statutes  of  9 
and  29  George  11.,  which  were  enacted  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  formation  of  Jacobite  armies  in  France  and 
Spain,  annexed  capital  punishment  as  for  a  felony,  to  the 
offense  of  entering  the  service  of  a  foreign  state.    The  foreign 
enlistment  act  of  1819,  provided  a  less  severe  punishment, 
a.nd  introduced   after  the  words  "king,  prince,   state,  or 
potentate,"  the  words,   "colony  or  district  assuming  the 
powers  of  government."    This  act  was  thoroughly  discussed 
ill  parliament  in  1823,  on  a  motion  for  its  repeaL    {KerU^ 
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Qm.  en  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  128;  Wheaixm^  Menu  InL  Lcm^ 
pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  17;  Anmuxl  Register^  vol.  61,  p.  71;  Coafma^^ 
Speeches  J  vol.  4,  p.  151;  PhxUimore,  On  InL  LaWj  vol.  8,  §  146; 
AUsony  Mist  of  JEkropey  second  series,  ch.  4,  §§  96,  et  seq.) 

§  21.  It  is  not  only  the  right  of  the  neutral  state  to  protect 
the  property  of  the  belligerents,  when  within  the  neutral  juris- 
diction, but  it  is  a  part  of  the  duty  of  neutrality  to  defend  such 
property  while  under  neutral  protection,  and  to  punish  any 
and  every  offense  against  the  rights  of  neutrality,  even,  if 
necessary,  by  a  resort  to  force.    Livy  relates  that  Syphax 
enforced  peace  between  the  Carthagenian  and  Roman  gallies 
while  lying  in  a  neutral  port.    The  Venetians  prevented  the 
Greeks  from  attacking  the  Turks  in  the  neutral  port  of  Chal- 
cocondylas.    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Venetians  and 
Turks  at  Tunis,  of  the  Pisans  and  Genoese  in  Sicily,  and 
numerous  other  cases  mentioned  in  history.     The  Dutch 
East  India  fleet  having  put  into  Bergen,  in  If  orway,  in  1666, 
to  avoid  the  English,  were  attacked  by  them ;  but  the  gov- 
ernor of  Bergen  fired  on  the  assailants,  an<1  the  court  of 
Denmark  complained  to  the  English  government  of  the 
violation  of  its  sovereignity.    England  having  declared  her 
neutrality  between  Don  Miguel  and  Donna  Maria,  in  1828, 
sent  a  naval  force  to  intercept  the  Portuguese  armament  in 
its  destination  to  the  island  Terceira,  because  it  had  been 
fitted  out  in  disguise,  and  had  sailed  from  Plymouth.    It  is 
a  well  established  principle  of  the  law  of  nations  that  if  the 
property  of  belligerents,  when  within  the  neutral  jurisdiction, 
be  attacked,  or  any  capture  made,  the  neutral  is  bound  to 
redress  the  injury  and  effect  restitution.    In  the  year  1793, 
the  British  ship  Orange  was  captured  in  Delaware  bay  by  a 
French  frigate,  and,  upon  due  complaint,  the  American 
government  caused  the  British  ship  to  be  promptly  restored. 
So,  in  the  case  of  Th£  Anna^  captured  by  a  British  cruiser  in 
1805,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  the  British  court  of  admiralty 
not  only  restored  the  captured  property,  but  fully  asserted 
and  vindicated  the  sanctity  of  neutral  territory  by  a  decree 
of  costs  and  damages  against  the  captor.    If  a  neutral  state 
neglects  to  make  such  restitution,  and  to  enforce  the  sanctity 
of  its  territory,  but  tamely  submits  to  the  outrages  of  one  of 
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the  belligerents,  it  forfeits  the  immunities  of  its  neutral  char- 
acter with  respect  to  the  other,  and  may  he  treated  by  it  as 
an  enemy.  {PkHlimore^  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §§  166-167; 
Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  117, 118;  Chitty,  Law  of 
NationSy  p.  160 ;  Tfie  Vrow  Anna  Catharinay  5  Jtob.  Sep.,  p. 
15;  The  Anna,  6  Hob.  Rep.,  p.  848;  Hefter,  Droit  Inter- 
natumalj  §§  146-160 ;  Belby  Derecho  Intemacionalj  pt  2,  cap. 
7,  §  6;  Biquelmej  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  17; 
SdttiefeuiUe,  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  4,  ch.  1 ;  De  Oussy,  Droit 
Maitime,  liv.  1,  tit.  8,  §  18.) 

§  22.  Although  it  is  the  duty  of  a  belligerent  state  to  make 
restitution  of  the  property  captured  within  the  territorial  juris- 
diction of  a  neutral  state,  yet  it  is  a  technical  rule  of  the  prize 
court  to  restore  to  the  individual  claimant,  in  such  a  case, 
only  on  the  application  of  the  neutral  government  whose  ter- 
ritory was  violated  in  effecting  the  capture.    This  rule  is 
founded  upon  the  principle,  that  the  neutral  state  alone  has 
been  injured  by  the  capture,  and  that  the  hostile  claimant  has 
no  right  to  appear,  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  the  invali- 
dity of  the  capture.    He  must  look  to  the  neutral  govern- 
ment for  redress  of  the  violation  of  the  right  of  asylum,  and 
that  government  is  bound  to  effect  a  restitution,  or  procure 
indemnity  for  the  injury  suffered.    This  claim  is  usually  pre- 
ferred by  the  ambassador  of  the  neutral  state  in  the  captor's 
country,  to  the  prize  court  before  which  the  captured  property 
is  brought  for  adjudication.     {PhilUmore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3, 
§  168 ;   Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  11 ;    The 
£ktrusco,  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  31,  note ;  The  Anne,  3  Wheaton  Rep., 
p.  447;  The  Gen.  Armstrong,  Ex.  Doc.  iVb.  68,  H.  jR.,.82rf 
Cong.,  1st  Sess. ;  No.  24,  Senate,  2d  Sess. ;  Revue  JStr.  et  Fr., 
tome  7,  p.  761.) 

§  23.  But  if  the  property  captured  in  violation  of  neutral 
rights  comes  into  the  possession  of  the  neutral  state,  it  is  the 
right  and  duty  of  such  state  to  restore  it  to  its  original  own- 
ers. This  restitution  is  generally  made  through  the  agency 
of  the  courts  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction.  Traces 
o£  the  ex^rci^  of  such  a  jurisdiction  are  found  in  the  history 
of  English  jurisprudence  as  early  as  the  reigns  of  Charles  I£. 
And  James  IL,  and  are  now  matters  of  ordinary  occurrence 
in  English  and  American  courts  of  admiralty.    Such  restitu- 
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tion  is  npt  confined  to  captures  within  nentral  jurisdiction, 
but  extends  to  all  captures  made  in  violation  of  neutral  rights, 
such  as.  by  vessels  which  had  been,  armed  and  equipped,  or 
had  received  military  munitions,  or  had  enlisted  men,  or  in 
any  other  way  had  violated  the  sanctity  of  ne.utral  territorial 
jurisdiction.  {Wheatony  Elem,'  InU  Law^  pt.  4,  ch.  3,  §  12; 
Life  and  Works  of  Sir  L.  JenkinSy  vol.  2,  p.  727;  PkiUimorti 
On  InL  LaWy  vol.  8,  §  158 ;  Biquelme^  Dereeho  Pub.  InLj  lib. 
1,  tit  2,  cap.  17.) 

§  24.  The  power  and  duty  of  the  United  States  to  restore 
captures  made  in  violation  of  our  neutral  rights  and  brought 
into  American  ports,  have  never  been  matters  of  question; 
but,  in  the  constitutional  arrangement  of  the  different  autho- 
rities, of  the  American  federal  union,  doubts  were  at  first 
entertained,  whether  it  belonged  to  the  executive  government, 
oj;  to  the  judiciary,  to  perform  the  duty  of  inquiry  into  cap- 
tures m^de  in  violation  of  .American  sovereignty,  and  of 
noiaking  restitution  to  the  injured  party.    But  it  has  long 
since  been  settled  that  this  duty  appropriately  belongs  to  the 
federal  tribunals,  acting  as, courts  of  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction.    It,  however,  has  been  judicially  determined 
that  this  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  neutral 
government  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  captures  ma^e  in 
violation  of  the  neutral  immunity,  will  be  exercised  only  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  the  specific  property,  when  volunta- 
rily brought  within  the  territory,  and  does  not  extend  to  the 
infliction  of  vindictive  damages,  as  in  ordinary  cases  of  mari- 
time injuries,  and  as  is  done  by  the  courts  of  the  captor's  own 
country,.    The  punishment  to  be  imposed  upon  the  party  vio- 
lating the  municipal  statutes  of  the  neutral  state,  is  a  matter 
to  be  determined  in  a  separate  and  distinct  proceeding.  The 
cpurt  will  exercise  jurisdiction,  and  decree  restitution  to  the 
original  owner,  in  case  of  capture  from  a  belligerent  power, 
by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  under  a  commission  from 
another  belligerent  power,  such  capture  being  a  violation  of 
neutral  duty;  but  they  have  no  jurisdiction  on  a  libel  for 
damages  for  the  capture  of  a  vessel  as  prize  by  the  commis- 
sioned cruiser  of  a  belligerent  power,  although  the  vessel 
belong  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  the  capturing 
vessel  and  her  commander  be  found  and  proceeded  against 
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within  tho  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  (tTAmton,  Skm.  tnt 
Laibj  pt.  4,  ch.  S,  §§  12,  18 ;  pie  Vhited  SUxies  v.  Peters^  8 
Dallas  Rep.,  pp.  121-131  •  Tlie  Divim  Pasiara,  4  ^V'heaton Hep.^ 
p.  65,  note ;  The  Amisiad  de  HueSy  5  Wheafon  jRep.,  p.  885 ; 
J%^  Arroganie  Bdrcelohes,  7  "W^eafon  Sep.,  p.  6i9 ;  ia  NereydOy 
8  TTAmton  2fQ>.,  p.  108 ;  The  Fanfiy,  9  Wheaian  Itep.,  p:  658 ; 
The  ^ntissima  Tiimdkd,  7  Wl^atoh  i^.,  p.  2feS ;  6^Kw5  r. 
rA€  Betsey,  3  Dallas  Sep.,  p.  65,  note  a ;  McDonough  v.  T^ 
ilfary  jRw'd,  8  1)0^05  JRep.,  p.  188 ;  TTafte,  iStote  Papers,  vol. 
6,  p.  195.) 

§  25.  In  the  case  of  capture  by  an  anned  vessel,  fitted  out 
in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  in  violation  of  our  neu- 
trality, the  claim  by  an  alleged  banae  fidei  purchaser  in  a  for- 
eign port  was  rejected,  and  restitution  decreed  to  the  original 
owners.  It,  however,  was  decided  that  a  bonaejidei  purchaser, 
without  notice,  in  such  a  case  is  entitled  to  be  reimbursed 
the  freight  which  he  may  have  paid  upon  the  captured  goods; 
and  that  an  innocent  neutral  carrier  of  such  goods,  the  same 
having  been  shipped  in  a  foreign  port,  is  entitled  to  freight 
out  of  the  goods.  ( Wheaton,  Elem.  IM.  Law,  pt  4,  ch.  8, 
§  14 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  128 ;  Tke  Santissima 
Trinidad,  7  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  288;  The  Fanny,  9  Wheat&n 
Rtp.,  p.  658.) 

§  26.  If  such  property,  captured  in  violation  of  neutral 
immunity,  be  carried  iafra  praesidia  of  the  captor's  countiy, 
and  there  regularly  condemned  in  a  competent  court  of  prize, 
the  question  arises  whether  the  courts  of  the  neutal  state  will 
exercise  jurisdiction,  and  restore  such  property  to  the  origi- 
nal owners.  If  the  property  be  found  in  the  hands  of  the 
original  wrongdoer,  it  will  be  restored  by  the  court,  not- 
Tvithstanding  a  valid  sentence  of  condemnation,  properly 
authenticated.  The  ofiender's  touch  is  said  to  restore  the 
taint  from  which  the  condemnation  may  have  purified  the 
prize,  and  it  is  not  for  him  to  claim  a  right  springing  out  of 
his  own  wrong.  ( W  heaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt  4,  ch.  8,  §  14 ; 
The  Arragante  Barcelones,  7  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  496 ;  The  Amis- 
iad  de  Sues,  5  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  890.) 

§  27.  Illegal  equipment  and  outfit,  in  violation  of  neutral 
immunity,  will  not  effect  the  validity  of  captures  made  after 
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the  cruise,  to  which  the  outfit  had  been  applied  is  actiudlj 
terminated.  The  offense  is  deemed  to  be  deposited  at  the 
termination  of  the  voyage,  and  does  not  effect  future  transac- 
tions. This  rule  would  result  from  analogy  to  other  cases  of 
violation  of  public  law,  and  has  been  directly  announced  by 
the  IT.  S.  supreme  court.  (JTen^  Ccm.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1, 
p.  128;  Wheaim,  Elm.  Int.  Law,  pt  4,  ch.  8,  §  13;  Tk 
Santissima  Trinidadj  7  Wheaton  Bep.,  p.  848.) 
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{24.  Inception  of  voyage  —  {25.  Exception  in  case  of  distant  voyages — 
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egress  —  {  34.  When  egress  is  allowed  —  {35.  Penalty  of  breach  of  block- 
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§1.  The  same  law  which  confers  upon  belligerents  the 
right  to  capture  and  destroy  each  others  property,  imposes 
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upon  neutrals  the  obligation  not  to  interfere  with  the  proper 
exercise  of  this  right  Althouc;h  as  a  general  rule,  neutrals 
may  continue  their  accustomed  trade  and  intercourse  with 
either,  or  both  of  the  parties  to  a  war,  there  are,  as  already 
remarked,  certain  exceptions  to  this  iiile,  established  by  the 
positive  law  of  nations,  one  of  which  is,  that  the  neutral  sball 
not  communicate  or  carry  on  trade  with  a  place  orpostwhich 
is  beseiged  or  blockaded.  Grotius  considers  the  carrying  ot 
supplies  to  a  beseiged  t()wn  or  a  blockaded  port,  as  an  ofiense 
exceedingly  aggravated  and  injurious;  Bynkershoek  thinks 
the  prohibition  is  founded  on  natural  reason  as  well  as  esta- 
blished usage;  both  agree  that  a  neutral  so  offending,  may 
be  severely  dealt  with ;  Vattel  says  that  he  may  be  treated  as  a 
public  enemy.  The  views  of  these  distinguished  founders  of 
internationariaw  are  fully  concun^ed  in  by  the  opinions  of 
modem  publicists,  and  by  the  prize  courts  of  all  countries. 
The  right  of  a  belligerent  to  invest  the  places  and  ports  of  an 
enemy  so  as  to  entirely  exclude  the  commerce,  (otherwise 
lawful,)  of  neutrals,  during  the  continuance  of  the  invest- 
ment is  undoubted,  and,  however  serious  the  grievance,  it  is 
one  to  which  neutral  governments  and  their  subjects  are 
bound  to  submit.  But  as  this  right  of  the  belligerent  is  an 
exception  to  the  general  rights  of  neutrals,  and  bears  with 
great  severity  upon  their  interests,  its  exercise  is  always 
watched  with  peculiar  jealously  in  order  to  prevent  its  neces- 
sary evils  fcoia  being  aggravated  by  a  lax  construction  of  the 
laws  which  regulate  its  application.  {HaxitefeuiUey  Des  Nations 
Neutres,  tit.  9,  ch.  1,  sec.  1;  Heffter^  Droit  International^  §154; 
GrotiuSy  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.^  lib.  8,  cap.  1,  §  6 ;  Bynkershoek, 
QuaesL  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  11;  Vattel^  Droit  des  Gevs,  liv.  3, 
ch.  7,  §117 ;  Wheaion,  JElem.  Int.  txiw,  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  28;  Kenty 
Com.  on  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  143 ;  Dwer,  On  Insuranccy  vol.  1, 
p.  644 ;  Phillimorey  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  8,  §  285 ;  Manningy  Law 
of  IfationSy  p.  819 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  ch. 
9;  Pistor/e  et  Duverdy,  Traifi  des  Prises y  tit.  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  2; 
The  Juffrow  Maria  SchroedeTy  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  147 ;  The  Haabety 
QJiob.  Rep.y  p.  68;  The  Henrickand  MariOy  1  Rob.  Rep.y  p.  147; 
Belloy  Derecho  Intemacixmaly  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  5 ;  De  Cussj/y  DroU 
MarUimey  liv.  1,  tit.  8,  §  11.) 

§  2.  The  institution  of  a  seige,  or  blockade,  is  a  high  act 
of  sovereignty,  and  must  proceed,  either  directly  from  the 
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gOTenunent  of  the  state  or  irom  some  officer  to  whom  ihe 
authority  lias  been  expressly  or  impliedly  delegated.    The 
general  of  an  army,  or  the  oommender  of  a  fleet,  in  a  foreign 
country,  or  on  a  distant  station,  may  be  reasonably  presumed 
to  carry  .with  him  this  authority,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  eer^ 
vice  on  which  he  is  employed,  under  the  vaFyingcipeumstan- 
ces  of  the  war,  would  often  seem  to  require  its  exercise.    His 
authority  in  ^uch  cases^  is,  therefore,  implied  from  the  nature 
of  the  service.    But  where  the  station  of  the  army  or  fleet  is 
so  near  the  government  of  the  belligerent  state  as  to  enable 
the  commander  to  receive  direct  and  special  instructions,  it 
would  seem  that  the  necessity  of  presuming  power  in  the 
oflicer  does  not  exist,  and  it  has  been  suggested  by  some,  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the    commander,  in    such  a  case,  if  his 
authority  should  be  questioned,  to  justify  his  acts  by  express 
proof  of  the  instructions  of  his  government.    The  weight  of 
authority,  however,  is  in  favor  of  the  rule  that  a  neutral  indi- 
vidual is  never  at  liberty  to  impeach  the  regularity  of  a  seige 
or  blockade,  otherwise  valid,  by  questioning  the  authority  of 
the  officer  by  whom  it  was  established  or  is  enforced.    The 
officer  is  undoubtedly  answerable  to  his  own  goveiiiment,  for 
any  irregular  or  unauthorized  acts,  but  so  long  as  they  are 
acts  of  legitimate  hostility,  it  is  not  open  to  a  neutral  state 
or  its  subjects,  under  any   circumstance,  to  dispute  their 
validity.    The  orders  of  his  government  are  known  only  to 
that  government  and  the  officer,  and  cannot  be  inquired  into 
by  third  parties.    If  he  has  acted  without  orders,  and  his  acts 
are  subsequently  adopted  and  ratified,  such  ratification  sup- 
plies the  want  of  an  original  authority,  and  precludes  all  fur- 
ther inquiry.    But  if  the  act  is  disavowed  by  the  government 
of  the  belligerent  state,  or  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  officer 
exceeded  his  actual  authority,  such  disavowal  or  excess  may 
be  urged  as  a  valid  defense.    "Where  a  blockade  has  been, 
declared  by  the  government,  the  commander  of  the  blockar 
dmg   squadron  has  no  discretionary  power  to  extend  its 
limits;  and  if  he  prohibits  neutral  ships  from  entering  ports 
not  embraced  in  the  terms  of  the  blockade  he  was  appointed 
to  enforce,  the  warning  is  illegal,  and  no  penalty  is  incurred 
by  the  neutral  master  by  whom  it  is  disregarded,    ( Wildmmiy 
InL  Low,  vol.  2,  pp.  178, 179 ;  Luer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p. 
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646;  Tht  Henrickand  Maritij  1  Bob.  Sep.,  p.  146 ;  Tht  Bdkj 
6  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  366;  BkUUrnore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  288; 
The  Jujffrow  Maria  Sckroeder,  8  Bob.  Bep.j  p.  164;  Oameronv. 
Kyte,  8  Kruxpp.  Bep.,  p.  842 ;  Chith/,  Law  of  NaUonSj  p.  259; 
Heftety  Droit  Intemationaly  §  154 ;  Btqudmej  Derecho  Pub.  InL, 
lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  18 ;  Bdloj  Derecho  Interuacionalj  pt.  2,  cap. 
8,  §  6.) 

§  8.  A  seige  is  a  military  investment  of  a  place,  bo  as  to 
intercept,  or  render  dangerous,  all  communications  between 
the  occupants  and  persons  outside  of  the  besei^ng  army; 
and  the  placets  said  to  be  blockadedy  when  such  communica- 
tion, by  water,  is  either  entirely^  cut  off  or  rendered  danger- 
ous, by  the  presence  of  the  blockading  squadron.  A  place 
may  be  both  beseiged  and  blockaded  at  the  same  time,  or  its 
communication  by  water  may  be  intercepted,  while  those  by 
land  may  be  left  open,  and  vice  versa.  Both  are  instituted  by 
the  rights  of  war,  and  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  the  enemy, 
and  both  impose  upon  neutrals  the  duty  of  not  interfering 
with  the  operations  of  the  belligerents.  But  there  is  an 
important  distinction,  with  respect  to  neutral  commerce, 
between  a  maritime  blockade  and  a  military  siege.  The 
object  of  a  blockade  is  solely  to  distress  the  enemy,  inter- 
cepting his  commerce  with  neutral  states.  It  does  not,  gene- 
rally, look  to  the  surrender  or  reduction  of  the  blockaded 
port,  nor  does  it  necessarily  imply  the  commission  of  hos- 
tilities against  the  inhabitants  of  the  place.  The  object  of  a 
military  siege  is,  on  the  other  hand,  to  reduce  the  place  by 
capitulation,  or  otherwise,  into  the  possession  of  the  besieg- 
ers. It  is  by  the  direct  application  of  force,  that  this  object 
is  sought  to  be  attained,  and  it  is  only  by  forcible  resistance 
that  it  can  be  defeated.  Hence,  every  besieged  place  is,  for 
the  time,  a  military  post ;  for  even  when  it  is  not  defended 
by  a  military  garrison,  its  inhabitants  are  converted  into  sol- 
diers by  the  necessities  of  self-defense.  This  distinction  is 
not  merely  nominal,  but,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  leads 
to  important  consequences  in  determining  the  rights  of  neu- 
tral commerce,  and  in  deciding  questions  of  capture.  {Duerj 
On  InsurancCy  vol.  1,  p.  657;  Bynkershoek,  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub., 
lib.  1,  cap.  11;  The  Stert,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  66;  Kluber,  DroU 
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dti  Gens  ModemCj  §  297 ;  JEkfftery  Droit  Internaiionalj  §  154 ; 
BiquelmCy  Derecho  Pub.  InLy  lib.  1,  tit  2,  cap.  18.) 

§4.  It  is  now  a  well  settled  principle  of  international 
jurisprndence,  that  a  lawful  maritime  blockade  of  a  port, 
requires  the  actual  presence  of  the  blockading  force.  A 
mere  proclamation  or  notification  of  one  belligerent,  that 
such  a  port  of  the  other  belligerent  will  be  blockaded  at 
such  a  time,  and  thus  closed  to  neutral  commerce,  is  not 
sufiBicient  to  constitute  a  legal  blockade ;  the  force  must  be 
actually  present  at  the  entrance  to  the  port,  or  sufficiently 
near  to  prevent  communication.  I^or  is  the  mere  presence 
of  a  hostile  force  sufficient,  of  itself,  to  make  the  blockade  a 
legal  one ;  it  must  not  only  be  actually  present,  but  it  must 
be  large  enough  to  prevent  communication,  or,  at  least,  to 
render  it  dangerous  to  attempt  to  enter  the  port.  {Kentj  Com. 
on  Am.  LaWf  vol.  1,  p.  144;  DucTj  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp. 
647,  648 ;  QroiiuSj  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.y  lib.  8,  cap.  1,  §  5 ;  Man- 
ning^  Law  of  NationSy  pp.  822,  328 ;  Bynkershoeky  Quaest  Jur. 
Pub.j  lib.  1,  cap.  11 ;  Wheaiony  EUm.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  4,  ch.  8, 
S  28 ;  PhiUinuyrey  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  8,  §  289 ;  The  Betsey  1  Bob. 
Bq).y  p.  92 ;  The  MercuriuSy  1  Bob.  Bep.y  pp.  82, 88 ;  The  Vrouw 
Judiihy  1  Bob.  Bep.y  p.  150 ;  Ortolany  DiplomaUe  de  la  Jtfer,  tome 
2,  ch.  9 ;  HeffteTy  Droit  Intemaiional,  §  154,  Bijuelmey  Derecho 
Pub.  InUy  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  18 ;  BellOy  Derecho  Intemadonaly 
pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  5;  BautefeuiUcy  des  Nations  NeutreSy  tit.  9,  ch.  1; 
De  Cusst/y  Droit  Maritiniey  liv.  1,  tit.  8,  §  11.) 

§  5.  The  only  exception  to  the  general  rule  which  requires 
the  actual  presence  of  an  adequate  force  to  constitute  a  legal 
blockade,  is  the  temporary  absence  of  the  blockading  squad- 
ron produced  by  accident,  as  in  the  case  of  a  storm.  Such 
accidental  removal  of  blockading  force,  if  it  be  only  for  a  very 
short  time,  does  not  suspend  the  legal  operation  of  the  block* 
ade,  and  an  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  such  an  accidental 
removal,  is  regarded  as  a  fraudulent  attempt  to  break  the 
blockade.  But  if  the  blockading  forces  should  be  so  scat- 
tered or  injured  by  the  storm,  as  to  be  unable  to  resume 
their  stations  without  repairs,  and  within  a  reasonable  time, 
the  blockade  will  be  considered  as  terminated,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  the  blockading  squadron  had  been  driven  away 
by  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy.    Some  ports  are  subject  to 


fmch  periodical  stpirms  during  one  or  more  months  of  eaeli 
year,  that  any  blockading  sqnadron  is  obliged  to  leave  its 
etationi  and  seek  refage  in  some  other  harbor  till  the  seasons 
of  storms  is  passed.    In  such  cases  the  legal  operation  of  the 
blockade  is  suspended.    It  dliould  be  remembered,  howevei^ 
that  some  text-writers  do  not  admit  this  exception  of  Uie  tempo- 
orary  and  accidental  absence  of  the  blockading  force.    Thej 
say  that  the  blockade  is  not  mere  theory,  but  the  material 
result  of  a  material  fiebct,  {resultat  maierid  Sua  fait  maierielf)  and^ 
consequently,  cannot  exist  in  the  absence  of  that  fact.    That| 
therefore,  the  blockade  must  be  regarded  as  raised  the  moment 
the  blockading  force  is  removed,  no  matter  whether  the 
absence  is  for  a  long  or  short  period,  or  whether  produced  bj 
accident,  by  storm,  or  by  an  opposing  force.    ( Wildnum^  hH 
Law,  vol.  2,  p.  181 ;  Wheaion^  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt  4ty  ch.  3, 
§  28 ;  Kent,  (Jam.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  145 ;  I>uerf  On  Insu- 
ranecy  vol.  1,  p.  651 ;  The  GolvmUa,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  164;  Th 
TriheUny  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  G5;  The  Hoffnmgf  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
116 ;  The  Frederick  Molke,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  78 ;  The  Juffi^ 
Maria,  Schroeder,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  155 ;  Baddiffy.  U.  Ins.  Co,,  7 
Johns.  Cases,  p.  38 ;    Phillimore,  On  InU  Law,  vol.  8,  §  294 ; 
Laing  v.  U.  Ins.  Co.,  2  Johns.  Cases,  p.  178 ;  Ortolan,  D^^ 
matie  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  ch.  9 ;  Riquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  InL, 
Hb.  1,  tit  2,  cap.  18 ;  BeUo^  Derecho  Intemaeional,  pt.  2,  cap.  8, 
§  5 ;  HautefeuUle,  Des  Nations  Neuires,  tit.  9,  ch.  1,  sec.  2.) 

§  6.  A  constntctwe,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  a  paper 
Uochade,  is  one  established  by  proclamation,  without  the 
actual  presence  of  an  adequate  force  to  prevent  the  enrtrance 
of  neutral  vessels  into  the  port  or  p<Mrts  so  pitetended  lo  be 
blockaded.  In  other  words,  it  is  an  attempt  On  the  part  of 
one  belligerent,  by  mere  proclamation  and  without  possess* 
ing,.  or  if  possessiBg,  without  using  the  means  of  establish* 
ing  a'  real  blockade,  to  close  the  port  or  ports  of  the  opposite 
belligerent  to  neutral  commerce.  Can  such  fictitious  or 
paper  blockades  render  crimiiaal  the  enti^nce  of  neutral  ves- 
seLa  into  ports  so  proclaimed  to  be^  but  not  actually,  blocka- 
ded ?  If  so,  a  mere  paper  proclamation  is  equally  as  effica- 
cious in  war  as  the  largest  and  most  powerful  fleets.  ( TFAeo- 
ion,  EUm.  Int.  Law,  pt  4,  ch.  2,  §  28 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law, 
vol.  1,  p.  145 ;  PhiUimore,  On  InL  Law^  vol.  8,  §§  821, 167 ; 
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WUdnumy  M.  Law^  toI.  .2,  p.  179 ;  The  Betsey,  1  Rob.  It^,^  p« 
92 ;  The  MereuriWf  1  Bob.  JRep.^  p*  84 ;  Ortolan^  jDiplomatie  de 
la  Mer^  tame  2,  ch.  9-;  JReddiCj  Researches^  Historical^  etc,^  vol. 
2y  p.  16 ;  Ptstoye  et  Duverdj/j  Traiii  des  Prises^  tit  6,  ch.  2,880. 
2 ;  SefftcTj  Droit  Intematianalj  §  157 ;  Riquelmey  Derecho  Pub. 
InLj  lih.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  18 ;  ReUoj  Derecho  Iniemacionalj  pt.  2^ 
cap.  8,  §  5 ;  Sdutefeuillej  des  Nations  Neutres^  tit.  9,  ch.  5,  sec. 
1 ;  De  Otssj/y  Droit  Maritime^  liv.  1,  tit.  3,  §  11.) 

§  7.  The  anqient  text-writers  all  a^ee,  that  a  hlockade 
which  does  not  really  exist,  but  is  merely  declared  by  procla- 
mation^ is  not  sufficient  to  render  commercial  intercourse 
unlawful  on  the  part  of  neutrals.  Grotius  forbids  the  carry- 
ing of  any  thing  to  "a  town  actually  invested,  or  a  port  closely 
blockaded;'*  and  Bynkershoek  evidently  concurred  with 
Grotius,  in  requiring  a  strict  and  actual  siege  or  blockade, 
such  as  where  a  town  is  actually  invested  with  troops  or  a 
port  closely  blockaded  by  ships  of  war,  (oppidum  obsessunij 
portus  clausos.)  This  is  shown  from  his  remarks  upon  the 
various  decrees  of  the  states-general.  The  general  practice 
of  the  continental  powers  accorded  with  the  opinions  of  these 
writers.  In  the  convention  of  1801,  between  Great  Britain 
and  Russia,  intended  as  a  final  adjustment  of  the  disputed 
points  of  maritime  law  which  had  given  rise  to  the  armed 
neutrality  of  1780  and  1801,  the  general  law  of  nations  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  blockade,  is  very  correctly  expressed.  The 
third  article,  section  fourth,  of  that  convention,  declares: 
*^  That  in  order  to  determine  what  characterizes  a  blockaded 
port,  that  denomination  is  given  only  where  there  iSy  by  the 
disposition  of  the  power  which  attacks  it  with  ships  sta- 
tionary or  sufficiently  near,  an  evident  danger  in  entering"  The 
same  definition  of  a  blockade  is  implied  in  the  previous  trea- 
'  ties  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Baltic  powers,  and  in 
that  of  1794,  with  the  United  States.  In  1804,  instructions 
were  sent  by  the  board  of  admiralty  to  the  naval  comman- 
ders and  judges  of  the  vice-admiralty  courts,  not  to  consider 
any  blockade  of  the  French  West  India  islands  as  existing, 
unless  in  respect  to  particular  ports  which  were  actually  invested. 
{De  Cussyy  Droit  Maritime^  liv.  1,  ch.  7 ;  Wheatony  Hist.  Law 
of  Nations^  pp.  138-143 ;  Wheaton^  Mem.  InL  LaWy  pt  4,  ch. 
3,  §  28 ;  Orotius,  de  Jur.  Bel  ae  Pac.^  lib.  3,  cap.  1,  §  5 ;  Byn- 
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hershoeky  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub,,  lib.  1,  cap.  11 ;  The  MercuriuSy  1 
Rob.  Rep.^  p.  84  ;  Heffter^  Droit  Intemationalj  §  157 ;  Btquebne^ 
Derecho  Pub,  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  18 ;  -Brfto,  Derecho  Interna- 
Clonal,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  5 ;  HautefeuHle,  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit. 
9,  ch.  6,  sec.  1.) 

§  8.  But  in  the  course  pursued  by  the  belligerents  in  the 
wars  of  the  French  revolution  and  empire,  and  in  the  British 
orders  in  council,  and  Kapoleon's  retaliatory  decrees,  aQ 
attempt  was  made  by  England  and  France  to  annul  the  well 
established  rule  of  blockades,  and  to  close  the  ports  and 
coasts  of  a  whole  state  to  neutral  commerce,  by  simple  pro- 
clamations, and  without  the  slightest  pretense  of  an  actual 
blockading  force.  The  United  States  constantly  protested 
against  this  proceeding,  and  contended  for  the  rule  of  inter- 
national law  as  laid  down  by  text-writers,  that  no  port  or 
coast  could  be  regarded  as  blockaded  without  the  actual  pre- 
sence of  a  sufficient  force  to  prevent,  or  at  least  to  render 
dangerous,  any  attempt  of  the  neutral  to  enter.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  here  repeat  the  various  discussions  which  grew 
out  of  these  events,  as  the  powers  which  then  attempted  to 
establish  this  new  and  absurd  rule  of  international  law,  have 
now  entirely  abandoned  such  pretensions.  ( Wheaton,  Hist. 
Law  of  Nations,  pp.  372-888 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1, 
p.  145 ;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §§  167,  321 ;  Martens, 
Causes  ciUbres,  tome  2,  p.  35 ;  Pando,  Derecho  Intemacional,  p. 
519 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Intemacional,  §  157 ;  Riquelme,  Derecho  Pub. 
Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  18 ;  Pello,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt  2, 
cap.  8,  §  5 ;  HautefeuiUe,  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  9,  ch.  5,  sec. 
1 ;  De  Cussy,  DroU  Maritime,  liv.  2,  ch.  26.) 

§  9.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  between  the  allies 
and  Russia,  in  1864,  France  and  England  declared  their  inten- 
tion to  **  maintain  the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  prevent  neu- 
trals from  breaking  any  effective  blockade  which  may  be 
established  with  an  adequate  force  against  the  enemy's  ports, 
harbors,  or  coasts."  This  declaration  was  a  virtual  conces- 
sion on  the  part  of  these  powerful  maritime  nations  of  the 
illegality  of  constructive  or  paper  blockades,  for  which  they 
bad  formerly  contended ;  but  it  was  regarded  as  defective,  in 
not  further  defining  what  should  constitute  an  effective  block- 
ade, or  an  adequate  blockading  force.    Moreover,  the  decla- 
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ration  was  in  fonn  a  mere  temporary  order,  and  not  as  a 
recognized  and  subsisting  law  of  nations.  But  the  declara- 
tion of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  Great  Britain,  Eussia, 
Austria,  Prussia,  Sardinia  and  Turkey,  on  the  16th  of  April, 
1856,  at  the  conference  of  Paris,  removed  all  doubt  on  this 
point,  by  announcing  in  the  fourth  proposition  or  principle, 
that  '^  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective ; 
that  is  to  say,  rruziniained  by  a  force  sufficient  reaUy  to  prevent 
access  to  the  coast  of  the  enemy.**  This  proposition  was  approved 
by  the  United  States,  and  has  been  adopted  by  the  other 
nations  of  Europe.  There  is,  therefore,  very  little  danger  of 
its  ever  again  being  disputed  as  an  established  principle  of 
international  jurisprudence.  {PhiUimorej  On  Int.  Law.^  vol. 
3,  appendix,  pp.  850, 851 ;  Ortolan^  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer.,  tome 
2,  appendice  special ;  Fistoye  et  Zhtverdy^  Traiie  des  Prises^  tit. 
6,  oh.  5,  sec.  2 ;  HefftcTy  Droit  Intematumalj  §  157 ;  De  Cussy^ 
Precis  Sistorique^  ch.  12.) 

§10.  Blockades  are  divided,  by  English  and  American 
publicists,  into  two  kinds :  1st,  a  simple  or  de  facto  blockade, 
and  2d,  a  public  or  governmental  blockade.  This  is  by  no 
means  a  mere  nominal  distinction,  but  one  that  leads  to 
practical  consequences  of  much  importance.  In  cases  of 
capture,  the  rules  of  evidence  which  are  applicable  to  one 
kind  of  blockade,  are  entirely  inapplicable  to  the  other ;  and 
what  a  neutral  vessel  might  lawfully  do  in  case  of  a  simple 
blockade,  would  be  sufElcient  cause  for  condemnation  in  case 
of  a  governmental  blockade.  A  simple  or  de  facto  blockade 
is  constituted  merely  by  the  fact  of  an  investment,  and  with- 
out any  necessity  of  a  public  notification.  As  it  arises  solely 
from  facts,  it  ceases  when  they  terminate;  its  existence  must, 
therefore,  in  all  cases,  be  established  by  clear  and  decisive 
evidence.  The  burthen  of  proof  is  thrown  upon  the  captors, 
and  they  are  bound  to  show  that  there  was  an  actual  block- 
ade at  the  time  of  the  capture.  If  the  blockading  ships  were 
absent  from  their  stations  at  the  time  the  alleged  breach 
occurred,  the  captors  must  prove  that  it  was  accidental,  and 
not  such  an  absence  as  would  dissolve  the  blockade.  A 
publie,  or  governmental  blockade,  is  one  where  the  invest- 
ment is  not  only  actually  established,  but  where  also  a  pub- 
lic notification  of  the  fact  is  made  to  neutral  powers  by  the 
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government,  or  officers  of  state,  declaring  the  blockade. 
Such  notice  to  a  neutral  state  is  presumed  to  extend  to  all 
its  subjects;  and  a  blockade  established  by  public  edict  is 
presumed  to  continue  till  a  public  notification  of  its  exiHr&* 
tion.  Hence  the  burthen  of  proof  is  changed,  and  the  cap- 
tured party  is  now  bound  to  repel  the  legal  presumption^ 
against  him  by  unequivocal  evidence.  It  would,  probably, 
not  be  sufficient  for  the  neutral  claimant  to  prove  that  the 
blockading  squadron  was  absent,  and  there  was  no  actual 
investment  at  the  time  the  alleged  breach  took  place;  he 
must  also  prove  that  it  was  not  an  accidental  and  temporary 
absence,  occasioned  by  storms,  but  that  it  arose  from  canses 
which  by  their  necessary  and  legal  operation,  raised  the 
blockade.  ( Wheatorij  EUm.  Int.  Law^  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  28 ;  The 
Neptwms^  Kempy  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  170 ;  Tlie  Betsey ^  1  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  831 ;  The  Christina  Margaretha^  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  62 ; 
The  Vrow  Johannay  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  109 ;  Duer^  On  InsurancCy 
vol.  1,  pp.  649,  650;  Phillimorey  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  290; 
The  MercuriuSy  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p,  82 ;  The  NeptunuSj  Hempely 
2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  110 ;  The  Welvaart  Van  PUlaWy  2  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  130 ;  Manning^  Law  of  Nations^  p.  323 ;  Ortolany  Diplomade 
de  la  MeVy  tome  2,  ch.  9 ;  Pisioye  et  Duverdy^  Traiti  des  JPrieeSy 
tit.  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  2 ;  Heffter^  Droit  International^  §§  164—156 ; 
Biquelmej  Dere^ho  Pub.  Int.y  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  18;  jBcifo, 
Derecho  Iniernacionaly  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  5 ;  JSautefeuiUe^  Des 
Nations  Neuires,  tit.  9,  ch.  5,  sec.  2.) 

§  1 1.  Where  the  blockading  squadron  is  driven  away  from 
its  station  by  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  the  interruption 
operates  as  a  legal  discontinuance  of  the  blockade,  and  onita 
renewal,  the  same  measures  are  necessary  to  bring  it  to  the 
knowledge  of  neutrals,  either  by  public  declaration  or  by  the 
notoriety  of  the  fact,  as  were  legally  requisite  when  it  was 
first  established.  It  is,  in  effect,  a  new  blockade,  and  not  the 
continuance  of  the  old  one.  The  reason  ot  this  is  obvious. 
The  raising  of  the  blockade  by  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy, 
efiects  a  material  change  in  the  relative  circumstances  of  the 
war,  and  a  new  course  of  events  arises  which  may  lead  the 
government  to  make  a  very  difierent  disposition  of  its  block- 
adiug  force.  It,  therefore,  introduces  a  new  and  different 
train  of  presumptions,  in  &vor  of  the  ordinary  freedom  of 
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commercial  intercourse.  ( TFAeatow,  Mem.  Jnt  LaWj  pt.  4,  eh. 
3,  §  28 ;  TAfi  Triheim,  6  Bob.  Kep.j  p,  65;  The  Hoffnmg,  6  Rob. 
j8g?.,  pp.  112-117 ;  Willifiim^  v.  Smithy  2,  N,  T.  IJ-.,  p,  1 ;  Vuerj 
On  Insurance^  voh  1,  p.  658 ;  Wildman  Int.  LaWy  vol.  2,  p.  183 ; 
Orlolanj  Dip.  dc  la  Mer,  tome  2,  ch.  9 ;  PhiUirmre^  On  Int.  Latp, 
vol.  3,  §  294;  Seffter  Droit  International^  §  155;  Riqudme^ 
Derecho  Pub.  Int.^  lib,  1,  tit.  2,  cap,  18 ;  BellOf  Dereoho  Inter- 
tmonalf  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  5.) 

§  12.  A  blockade  is  dissolved  by  the  removal  of  the  block- 
ading force  for  a  diiferent  service,  although  the  removal 
should  be  a  temporary  one.    E\en  where  only  a  portion  of 
the  force  is  ordered  away,  the  legal  effect  is  the  same,  unless 
the  force  that  is  left  is  competent,  by  itself,  to  maintain  and 
enforce  the  blockade,  by  its  ability  to  prevent  all  communi- 
cations.   But  the  blockade  is  not  considered  as  raised  where 
some  of  the  passes  of  communicatious  are  left  unguarded  and 
open  by  the  temporary  absence  of  some  of  the  ship^  in  ch^i4- 
ing  suspicious  vessels  which  had  approached  the  blockaded 
port;  for  the  service  in  which  such  ships  are  employed  U  a 
necessary  part  of  the  duty  they  are  appointed  to  perfonn,  and 
their  absence  is  ju0tly  regarded  as  accidental,  like  that  pro- 
duced by  stress  of  weather;  they,  however,  are  bou;id  to 
resume  their  station  with  due  diligence,  as  otJi^rwiee  their 
prolonged  absence  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  they  had 
been  detached  as  cruisers,  and  the  blockade  be  considered 
aa  suspended.    ( Wheaion^  JElem.  Ini*  LaWy  pt  4,  ch.  3,  §  28 ; 
The  Nancy y  1  Act.  Rep.,  p.  57 ;  The  Eagle^  1  Act  Rep^,  p.  68 ; 
Thuer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  654 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  8, 
p.  182 ;  Orinian,  Dip.  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  ch.  9 ;  PhilUmore^  On 
InL  Law,  vol.  3,  §  294;  The  Holla,  6  Kob.  Rep.,  p.  872;  The 
Fox  and  others,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  821 ;  Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  TraiU 
d€S  Prises^  tit.  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  2 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Jniemathnal^ 
S 155 ;  Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit  2,;oap.  18 ;  £eUQ, 
Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  sec.  5.) 

§  13.  A  blockade  is  also  dissolved  by  repeated  instances  of 
an  improper  relaxation  of  the  application  of  the  blockading 
force  to  the  purposes  intended.  The  mere  presence  of  an 
adequate  force  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  and  maintain  a 
blockade,  but  its  application  must  be  constant  and  uniformi 
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to  prevent  all  communication  with  the  port  it  incloses.  I^ 
through  motives  of  civility,  or  other  considerations,  it  should 
allow  ships,  not  privileged  by  law,  to  enter  or  depart,  the  irre- 
gularity may  be  justly  held  to  vitiate  the  blockade,  as  it 
necessarily  tends  to  deceive  other  parties.  Wliere  some  are 
suffered  to  pass,  others  will  have  a  right  to  infer  that  the 
blockade  is  raised.  To  justify  this  presumption,  however, 
there  must  be  repeated  instances  of  an  improper  relaxation, 
for  one  or  two  cases  would  hardly  be  deemed  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  the  legal  restraint  on  neutral  com- 
merce had  been  wholly  removed.  {Duetj  On  Insurance,  voL 
1,  p.  664 ;  WheaUm,  EUm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §28;  The 
JRoUa,  6  Bob.  Rep.,  p.  872;  Heffter,  DroU  International,  §155; 
PMUmore,  On  InL  Law,  vol.  8,  §  295 ;  Jacobsen,  Seerechi,  p. 
688.) 

§  14.  A  legal  blockade  can  only  exist,  where  its  actual  force 
can  be  applied ;  hence  the  legal  effect  of  a  maritime  blockade, 
not  accompanied  by  a  military  investment  on  land,  applies 
only  to  a  direct  communication  by  sea,  and  to  vessels  sailing 
from,  or  immediately  destined  to,  the  blockaded  port,  and 
cannot  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  conveyance  of  articles, 
not  contraband  of  war,  to  or  from  the  blockaded  port,  bj 
interior  communications.  A  blockade  can  never  be  a  com- 
plete investment  of  a  place,  unless  its  force  can  be  applied  to 
every  point  by  which  a  communication  may  be  carried  on. 
It  is  true  that,  by  this  construction,  a  maritime  blockade  is 
usually  imperfect,  as  a  complete  investment,  but  this  impe^ 
fection  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  force  applied ;  it  is  now 
universally  conceded  that  the  extent  of  legal  pretensions  of  a 
blockade,  is  unavoidably  limited  by  the  physical  impossibility 
of  applying  ships  to  obstruct  communications  by  land.  The 
conveyance*  of  goods  through  the  mouth  of  a  river  under 
•blockade,  for  the  purpose  of  being  shipped  for  exportation, 
is  regarded  as  a  breach  of  blockade,  it  being  perfectiy  insig- 
nificant whether  this  was  effected  in  large  or  small  vessels. 
Thus,  goods  shipped  in  a  river,  having  been  previously  sent 
in  lighters  along  the  coast  from  the  blockaded  port,  with  the 
ship  under  charter-party  proceeding  also  from  tiie  blockaded 
port  in  ballast  to  take  them  on  board,  were  held  liable  to 
confiscation.    ( WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  180 ;   TFAea^ 
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Elm.  Int.  Law,  pt  4,  ch.  8,  §  28 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1, 
p.  655;  The  NeutralUet,  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  295;  TheStert,  4  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  66 ;  The  Jonge  Pktery  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  83 ;  The  Ocean, 
3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  297 ;  The  Maria,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  201 ;  The 
Charlotte  Sophia,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  204,  note ;  Heffter,  Droit 
International,  §  156 ;  Jacobsai,  Seerecht,  etc.,  p.  683 ;  Biqudme, 
Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  18 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Inter- 
nacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  6.) 

§  15.  It  migbt  be  inferred,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  that, 
when  a  port  is  under  a  military  siege,  neutral  commerce 
might  still  be  lawfully  carried  on  by  sea,  through  channels  of 
communication  which  could  not  be  obstructed  by  the  forces 
of  the  besieging  army.    But  such  inference  would  not  be 
strictly  correct,  for  the  difference  between  a  blockade  and  a 
siege,  in  their  character  and  object,  have  led  to  a  difference 
in  the  rules  applicable,  in  the  two  cases,  to  neutral  commerce. 
Although  the  legal  effect  of  a  siege  on  land,  that  is,  a  purely 
militaiy  investment  of  a  naval  or  commercial  port,  may  not 
be  an  entire  prohibition  of  neutral  commerce,  yet  it  does  not 
leave  the  ordinary  communications  by  sea  open  and  unre- 
stricted, as  a  purely  maritime  blockade  leaves  the  interior 
communications  by  land.    The  primary  object  of  a  blockade 
is,  as  we  have  already  said,  to  prohibit  commerce ;  but  the 
primary  object  of  a  siege  is,  the  reduction  of  the  place.    All 
writei^B  on  international  law  impose  upon  neutrals  the  duty 
of  not  interfering  with  this  object.     To  supply  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place  besieged  with  anything  required  for  immediate 
use,  such  as  provisions  aud  clothing,  might  be  giving  them 
aid  to  prolong  their  resistance.     It  is,  therefore,  a  clear  depar- 
ture from  neutral  duty  to  furnish  supplies,  even  of  possible 
utility,  to  a  port  in  a  state  of  siege,  although  the  communi- 
cation by  sea  may  be  open.     It  would  be  a  direct  interference 
in  the  war,  tending  to  the  relief  of  one  belligerent,  and  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  other;   and  such  supplies  are  justly 
deemed  contraband  of  war,  to  the  same  extent  as  if  destined 
to  the  immediate  use  of  the  army  or  navy  of  the  enemy. 
Hence,  although  the  prohibition  of  neutral  commerce  with  a 
port  besieged  be  not  entire,  yet  it  will  extend  to  all  supplies 
of  even  possible  utility  in  prolonging  the  siege.    {Duer,  On 
InsurancCj  vol.  1,  pp.  666-658 ;  Bynkerahoek,  QuaesL  Jur.  Pub.j 
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lib.  1,  cap.  11;  VaUel,  Dr<M  dek  Gais,  liv.  8,  oh.  T>  §  117; 
SeffUt^  DriBfU  JntemxUomly  §  155.) 

§  16.  The  breach  of  a  blockade  is  viewed,  in  all  cases,  as 
a  criminal  act ;  this  necessarily  implies  a  criminal  intent,  and 
to  cbnstitate  such  intent,  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
the  blockadie,  and  an  intention  to  violate  it,  are  indespen- 
sable.  These  are  sometimes  a  presumption  of  law  which 
the  party  is  not  permitted  to  repel,  in  others,  an  inference 
more  or  less  probable,  but,  in  many  cases,  they  most  be 
shown  by  positive  evidence.  Sometimes  one  will  be  pre- 
sumed, while  the  other  will  require  positive  proof.  Although 
both  knowledge  and  intention  must  be  combined  to  com- 
plete a  criminal  intent^  it  is  evident  that  the  questions  them- 
selves are  perfectly  distinct,  and,  in  any  parttcuhir  case^ 
may  be  governed  by  different  rules  of  evidence.  The  judi- 
cial decisions  in  England,  and  in  the  United  States,  have 
given  great  precision  to  the  rules  of  law  i^plicable  to  a 
breach  of  blockade,  by  the  olearness  of  their  reasoniog,  and 
the  equity  of  their  illustratidnB.  They  are  distinguiahed, 
likewise,  for  general  coinoidenoe  and  harmony  in  their  prin- 
ciples. {Heffter^  Droit  Jbitematimal,  §  156;  Wheatan^  ElaiL 
lui.  LaWy  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  28 ;  KerUy  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1, 
p.  147 ;  Ortolan^  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  ob.  9 ;  Duer, 
On  Inmirancej  vol.  1,  p.  658 ;  Vatlel^  Droit  des  Gens^  liv,  8, 
ch.  7,  §  117;  PkiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  298.) 

§  17.  It  has  been  held  by  the  English  courts  of  admiraltr, 
that  the  notification  of  a  blockade  to  a  neutral  government, 
is,  by  construction  of  law,  a  direct  personal  notice  to  each 
inhabitant  of  that  countiy,  and  that  he  cannot  be  allowed  to 
aver  his  own  ignorance  of  the  blockade,  or  otherwise  contra- 
dict the  legal  presumption  of  knowledge.  To  allow  Individ- 
uals  to  plead  ignorance  of  a  blockade  which  had  been  notified 
to  their  government,  would  wholly  defeat  the  object  of  the 
notification.  It  is  true,  that  the  exclusion  of  this  evidence 
may  operate  with  severity  in  particular  cases ;  but  an  oppo- 
site construction  would  render  a  notification,  in  the  words  of 
Sir  WillUam  Scott,  "the  most  nugatory  thing  in  the  worid.'' 
If  the  neutral  government  should  fail  to  communicate  the 
il^fbnoation  to  its  aul^^cts,  by  a  prpmpt  aud  authorativc  pub- 
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ficatiQii  of  &8  notice  whicli  it  reoeiyes,  tiiose  anhjecto  w]a# 
Boffer  from  Buch  negleot  cannot  complain  of  tiie  beUigerpnt 
rtata,  bat  must  address  their  complaints,  and  demand  for 
compensation,  to  their  own  government  {Kmty  Com.  on  Am. 
Law,  vol.  6,  pp.  147, 148 ;  PkOUmore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8, 
§  290 ;  Duer^  On  Inswrcmce,  vol.  1,  p.  669 ;  The  NepUmui^ 
2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  110;  The  Vrwo  Johanna,  2  ^ob.  Rep,,  p.  109; 
The  Jonge  PeironeUa,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  181;  Ortolmh  IHpUh 
nuOie  de  la  Mer^  topae  2,  cb.  8 ;  WUdnumi  Int.  Law,  vol.  ^ 
p.  188;  The  Spes  and  Irene,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  79 ;  The  Wdoaari 
2  Rob.  Rep.,  p^  J28 ;  M^ter,  Droit  Internalumal,  §  159 ;  Migu- 
time,  Lerecho  Pub.  Int.,  Jib  1,  tit  2,  cap.  18 ;  Bdlo,  Berecho 
Intamaeional,  pt  2,  cap.  8,  §  6 ;  HaMirfeuiUe,  Bee  Nations  Neifir 
irea,  tit  9,  oh.  8.) 

§  18.  A  question  may  here  arise  as  to  what  conslitntes  a 
pnblic  notification.  This  is  nsnallj  in  the  form  of  an  official 
communication  from  the  belligerent  to  the  authorities  of 
neutral  states. .  It  may  be  a  notice  that  a  certain  port  will 
be  blockaded  on  and  after  a  certain  date,  or  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  belligerent  to  proceed  to  blockade  certain 
ports  or  harbors.  The  latter  form  being  indefinite  as  to 
time  would  require  a  subsequent  notice  of  the  commence- 
ment or  time  of  the  actual  blockade.  Sometimes  several 
notifications  are  given,  such  as  a  notice  of  intention,  a  subse- 
quent notice  of  the  sailing  of  the  naval  forces  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  that  intention  into  execution,  and  finally  a  notice 
of  the  actual  commencement  of  the  blockade.  The  two 
former  are  ^ ven  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  for  the  iofomuition 
of  neutrals.  The  French  have  held  that  a  generi^l  dxplomaHe 
notice  is  not  sufficient  to  charge  parties  with  a  knowledgje  of 
a  blockade,  but  there  must  be  an  actual  nolice  by  the  blodpip 
ding  force.  This  doctrine  was  dietinctly  aoiiOQOced  hf 
Ck>unt  Mol6  in  his  letter  of  October  2Qth,  1888,  to  the  FreMh 
minister  of  marine,  in  relation  to  the  French  blockade  of 
Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  and  is  etrenuousLy  advocated  by  Ortdlaii 
and  other  French  writers  on  intematicaial  law.  As  aireiidy 
remarked,  British  writers  and  British  •courts  oi  «dmimlt|r 
regard  a  public  or  dipSomatic  notice  of  a  blockade,  4fl»  by 
conotractioa  of  law,  *  direct,  penonal  notice,  to  each  JAbubi- 
taat  of  the  ^tate  so  notified.    {HandefeuUk,  Bee  UtOms  JXnh 
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tres^  tit.  9,  ch.  5,  sees.  1,  2 ;  Bdhy  Derecho  lifUernacumai,  pi  2, 
cap.  8,  §  5 ;  Biquelme^  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  18 ; 
Duer^  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  669 ;  PhiUimore^  On  Int.  Law, 
vol.  3,  §  291 ;  Ortolan^  Diplamatie  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  ch.  9 ; 
7  he  Spes  and  Irene,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  79 ;  The  RoUa,  6  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  368.) 

§  19.  Instead  of  a  direct  official  notification  to  a  nentnd 
government  of  the  establishment  of,  or  intention  to  institute, 
a  blockade  of  a  particular  port,  a  general  notice  to  that  effect 
is  sometimes  given  by  official  publication  in  the  newspapers. 
By  this  means  information  is  distributed  among  the  mer- 
cantile community  more  generally  and  expeditiously  than 
through  the  ordinary  channels  of  official  communication  with 
the  neutral  government.  Thus,  where  the  vessel  intercepted 
is  destined  to  a  blockaded  port,  and  there  is  clear  and  posi- 
tive proof  that  the  existence  of  the  blockade  was  generally 
known  at  her  port  of  departure  when  she  sailed,  neither  the 
master  nor  his  owners,  nor  the  shippers  of  the  goods,  will 
be  permitted  to  aver  their  personal  ignorance  of  that  which  it 
is  scarcely  possible  they  should  not  have  known,  or,  at  any 
rate,  by  due  inquiry  might  have  ascertained.  To  allow  proof 
.of  personal  ignorance  in  such  a  case,  by  admitting  the  affida- 
vits of  the  master  or  his  crew,  would  be  a  direct  invitation 
to  perjury  and  fraud.  {Kent^  Com.  on  Am.  Lay),  vol.  1,  p. 
148 ;  HautefeuiUe,  Des  Nations  Nevires,  tit.  1,  ch.  3,  sees.  1,  2 ; 
.  The  Adelaide,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  Ill ;  The  Frederick  Molkcy  1 
Rob.  Rep.,  p.  86 ;  The  Hare,  1  Act  Ap.  Ca.,  p.  261.) 

§  20.  Where  a  neutral  vessel  is  intercepted  on  her  passage, 
with  a  cargo  from  a  blockaded  port,  and  the  cargo  is  proved 
to  have  been  shipped  after  the  blockade  had  commenced^  and 
was  known  at  the  port,  the  party  is  precluded  from  denying 
his  knowledge  of  its  existence.  The  personal  ignorance  of 
the  master,  in  such  a  case,  could  only  have  arisen  from 
a  fraudulent  determination  not  to  know, —  an  obstinate 
exclusion  of  knowledge  it  was  his  duty  to  have  acquired ; 
and  if  his  personal  ignorance  could  be  proved,  it  would  not 
form  even  an  equitable  defense.  He  is,  therefore,  very  justly 
precluded  from  denying  his  knowledge  of  what  it  is  morally 
impossible  he  should  have  been  ignorant,  except  for  a  fraud- 
ulent intent     {Ihier,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  660;    The 
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Frederick  JMolke,  1  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  86 ;  The  Vrouw  JudUhy  1 
Bob.  Sep.,  p.  150;  The  Adelaide,  2  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  Ill;  The 
Hare,  1  Act.  Ap.  Ca.y  p.  261 ;  PhUUmore,  On  Jnt  Law,  vol.  3, 
§  300 ;  WUdmaUy  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  186, 189 ;  Heffiery  Droit 
Intematumaly  §  156 ;  Iiiquelme,  Derecho  Pah.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2^ 
cap.  18 ;  BellOy  Derecho  Iniemacionaly  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  5;  JBaute- 
feuillej  Des  Nations  NeutreSj  tit.  9,  ch.  4,  sec.  1.) 

§  21.  There  are  many  cases  where  the  inference  of  a  know- 
ledge of  the  blockade  is  so  probable  as  to  create  a  strong 
presumption,  but  a  presumption  not  entirely  conclusive,  and 
which  may  be  repelled  by  unimpeached  and  positive  proof. 
Thus  a  public  notification  to  one  neutral  state,  will  bo  pre- 
sumed, in  due  time,  to  reach  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighbor- 
ing power  not  officially  notified  of  the  blockade,  as  such 
information,  generally  circulated  in  one  country,  must  of 
necessity  in  time  reach  the  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants  of 
an  adjoining  country.  But  as  such  notification  does  not, 
propria  vigore,  bind  the  inhabitants  of  any  state  but  that  to 
which  it  is  addressed,  the  presumption  of  such  knowledge, 
in  a  reasonable  time,  may  be  repelled  by  positive  evidence. 
So,  where  a  blockade  has  lasted  for  such  a  considerable  time 
as  to  render  it  highly  probable  that  its  existence  must  have 
been  known  at  the  port  of  departure,  a  knowledge  of  it  will 
be  presumed,  and  it  will  rest  upon  the  party  to  show  by 
satisfactory  proof,  that  he  was  not  apprized  of  the  blockade. 
Again,  where  the  neutral  vessel  is  intercepted  on  her  egress 
from  a  blockaded  port,  with  a  cargo  shipped  immediately 
after  the  blockade  had  commenced,  and  while  it  might  have 
been  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  port  when  the  vessel 
sailed,  the  party  will  be  allowed  to  rebut  the  presumption  of 
law  by  satisfactory  proof,  of  his  ignorance  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  blockade.  In  all  cases  of  this  kind,  where  the 
presumption  of  knowledge  is  not  absolute  and  conclusive, 
the  neutral  claimant  is  allowed  to  prove  his  own  innocence. 
And  the  captor  can  judge  from  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  each  particular  case,  whether  the  neutral  vessel  is  acting 
in  good  faith,  and  is  really  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the 
blockade,  or  whether  the  pretended  ignorance  is  a  mere 
fraudulent  attempt  to  deceive.  ( WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2, 
pp.  188, 189 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  662 ;  The  Adelaide^ 
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2  Rob.  Hep.,  pp.  110, 112 ;  The  Calypso,  2  llob.  B^p.,  p.  298; 
Tht  Ht&tigk  Rtj^e,  8  ttob.  Rep.,  p.  8^8 ;  Phitlimort,  On  M. 
Lavb,  Vol.  8,  §  861 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  828,  ctseq.; 
Pistole  etDuterdy,  Traits  des  Prises,  tit.  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  2 ;  Biqud- 
me,  l)erecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit  2,  cap.  18 ;  -BeKo,  Dereeh 
IttemticianjtLl,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  5.) 

§  22.  Where  there  are  no  legal  or  probable  groands  for 
imputing  to  the  master  of  a  neutral  vessel  the  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  a  blockade  which  he  is  charged  to  have 
violated,  it  rest^  upon  the  captor  to  establish  the  feet  of  this 
knowledge  by  positive  evidence.  To  warrant  a  condem- 
nation, the  proof  must  be  clear  and  definite  that  suet  vessel 
had  been  duly  notified  of  the  blockade,  and  had  undertaken 
or  p^o'sdcuted  the  Voj-age  in  defiance  of  the  notice  or  warning 
To  be  binding,  the  notice  or  warning  must  be  clear,  and  not 
so  dmbiguous  or  insiduous  as  to  be  calculated  to  mislead  the 
fieutral  master,  otherwise  it  is  illegal  and  void.  Where  it  is 
^xpr^ssed  in  such  general  terms  as  to  embrace  oth^r  ports 
Aot  blockaded,  it  is  not  even  valid  as  to  the  blockaded  port, 
Although  included  in  the  general  language.  Where  the 
notice  is  i!rregular  and  insufficient,  no  penalty  is  incurred  by 
its  contravention.  Proof  of  the  actual  knowledge  of  the 
party  at  the  inception  of  the  voyage,  supersedes,  in  all  cases, 
the  necessity  of  a  warning,  nor  is  it  of  any  importance  by 
t^hat  means  or  in  what  form  he  received  the  information,  if 
the  information  was  credible  in  its  nature,  and  came  in  such 
a  form  and  froili  such  a  source  as  to  leave  no  reasonable 
ground  on  his  mind  as  to  its  authenticity;  he  is  not  per- 
mitted to  aver  that  he  placed  no  confidence  in  a  communica- 
tion that  had  just  claims  to  his  belief.  Again,  if  the  voyage 
was  commenced  without  a  knowledge  of  the  blockade,  but 
he  was  afterward  notified  of  its  existence  by  a  cruiser,  or 
bfi&cer  of  the  blockading  state,  and  he  continue  his  voyage 
with  the  evident  intention  of  entering  the  blockaded  port, 
he  is  liable  to  condemnation.  {Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol. 
1,  pp.  147,  148;  Duevy  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  663;  The  Her- 
curius,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  feO ;  TTie  Henrick  and  Maria,  1  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  146;  The  Vrow  Judith,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  150;  Tht 
Apotto,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  286;  The  Columbia,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
156 ;  PhUlimore,  On  InL  Law,  vol  8,  §  802 ;  Refftety  DreH 
Ihtemationalj  §  155.) 
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§  2^.  An  ^(AvlA  ODtiinCd  Into  a  bloekfided  port  Ib,  by  no 
intons,  necessaiy  to  render  a  Uetitral  ship  guilty  of  a  violation 
of  the  blockade.  Indeed,  duch  a  construction  would  essen- 
tially defeat  the  very  object  Of  a  blockade,  by  renderilig  the 
capture  of  a  ship  lawful,  Only  afteir  Such  capture  had  ceased 
to  be  possible.  Ilebce  it  is  univel«ally  held  that  an  aitempi 
to  e^ter  the  port,  knowii^g  it  to  bd  blockaded,  oompietes  tho 
offense  to  which  the  penalty  of  the  law  is  attached.  It  is 
the  att^tttpt  to  comn^iit  the  offens^  wbiefa,  in  the  jadgmeat 
6f  the  law,  constitut«ds  the  crittie,  and  is  as  much  a  breaeh  of 
tteatrality  as  ai^  actual  entrance  into  the  prohibited  port  It 
would  be  absurd  to  say  that  the  penalty  is  not  incurred  till 
i^  unlawful  design  is  fblly  accotnplisbed,  for  the  ofiendet 
Wonid,  in  most  dases,  be  placed,  by  its  accomplishment, 
beyond  the  t-ea«h  of  the  law.  N*oi-  is  the  word  "  attempt "  to 
be  tind^rstood  in  a  literal  and  narrow  fiense.  It  is  not  limited 
to  the  conduct  of  the  ship  at  the  mouth  of  the  blockaded  port, 
bat  IS  applicable  to  her  whole  conduct  ifrom  the  motnent  she 
Las  knowledge  x)f  the  exteten^e  of  the  blockade,  and  the 
consequent  prohibition  of  neutral  commerce.  If  she  has  this 
knowledge  before  she  begins  her  voyage,  the  offense  is  coBa- 
plete  the  moment  she  quits  her  port  of  departure,  if  that 
knowledge  is  communicated  to  her  during  the  voyage,  its 
dontiued  prosecution  Involves  the  crime,  and  justilies  the 
penalty;  if  it  is  not  given  to  her  till  she  reaches  the  block- 
ading squadron,  she  must  immediately  retire,  or  she  is  made 
liable  to  confiBcation.  It  is  not  the  mere  mental  intention 
that  the  law  punishes,  btit  it  is  the  overt  act  by  which  the 
execoition  of  an  nnlawfhl  intent  is  begun.  This  overt  act 
is  the  starting  for,  or  proceeding  toward,  the  prohibited 
port,  with  the  knowledge  that  it  is  blockaded.  The  same 
rules  prevails  in  all  analogous  cases  of  unlawful  voyages. 
{Wheaton,  JElem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  3,  §  28;  Kentj  Com.  on 
Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  148 ;  Duter,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  880, 
831,  686,  666,  688;  The  Vraw  Johanna,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  109; 
The  Neptunm,  2  Rob.  Rq).,  p.  110 ;  The  Spes  and  The  Irene, 
5  Rob.  Rep.  p.  76 ;  I'he  Shepherdess,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  262 ; 
The  James  Cook,  Edw.  Ad.  Rep.,  p.  261 ;  The  Betsey,  1  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  882 ;  The  Cohmbia,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  154 ;  The  Nereide, 
9  Oranch.  Rep.,  p.  440;   Voimd^  Graves  v.  iV.  Ins.  Co*^  1 
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Comes  OaseSf  p.  7;  2  Johns  OaseSy  pp.  180,  469;  TeaUmY. 
Fn/y  5  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  335;  Fiizsimmons  v.  N.  Ins.  Cb.,  4 
Cranch.  Bep.,  p.  185;  Heffiery  Droit  IntemaMonal,  §§  155, 156; 
Siqudmey  Derecho  Pub.  InUy  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  18;  jBe2{o, 
Derecho  Inlemacionaly  pt  2,  cap.  8,  §  5.) 

§  24.  Several  continental  writers  of  authority  contend  that 
the  inception  of  a  voyage  for  a  blockaded  port,  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  existence  of  the  blockade,  is  not  such  an  offense 
as  to  render  the  vessel  subject  to  seizure  upon  the  high  seas. 
Indeed,  they  regard  such  seizure  as  a  violation  of  the  liberty 
of  the  seas  and  of  the  independence  of  the  sovereign  state  to 
which  the  vessel  belongs.  But  English  and  American  pub- 
licists have  generally  held,  and  the  decisions  of  British  and 
American  courts  of  admiralty  seem  to  sustain  the  opinion, 
that  the  inception  of  the  voyage,  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
blockade,  and  the  intention  to  enter,  is  sufficient  in  law  to 
constitute  the  offense  and  incur  penalty,  and  that  the  intention 
will  be  presumed  from  the  fact  of  commencing  the  voyage 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  blockade.  They 
say  that  the  vessel  had  no  right  to  commence  the  voyage  with 
such  knowledge,  and  that  the  act  of  inception  is,  in  itself,  as 
a  general  rule,  illegal  and  punishable  as  a  breach  of  neutra- 
lity, and,  therefore,  that  the  master  or  owners  are  not  permit- 
ted to  aver  that  they  merely  intended  to  proceed  to  the  blocka- 
ded port  to  ascertain,  by  due  inquiiy,  whether  the  blockade  still 
continued,  and  to  enter  it  only  in  case  the  blockade  had 
ceased.  {Heffiery  Droit  Intemationaly  §  156 ;  HautefeuHley  Des 
Nations  NeutreSy  tit.  9 ;  OrtolaUy  De  Diplomaiiey  tome  2,  p.  32; 
Belby  Derecho  Intemacionaly  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  5 ;  Jacobsoriy  See- 
rechiy  etc.y  p.  682 ;  PaniOy  Derecho  Iniemacionaly  pp.  500-503; 
Pistoye  et  Duverdi/y  Traiti  des  PriseSy  tit.  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  2;  Duery 
On  Insuranccy  vol.  1,  pp.  691-698,  note  1 ;  Wildmany  Int  LaWy 
vol.  2,  pp.  194, 197 ;  Phillimorey  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  3,  §  298 ; 
OUvera  v.  Union  Insurance  Co.y  3  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  196,  note; 
Vufe,  ahOy  cases  referred  to  antCy  §  23.) 

§  25.  But  this  general  rule  is  subject  to  some  important 
exceptions,  or  rather  the  inference,  from  the  inception  of  the 
voyage  with  knowledge  of  the  blockade,  of  intention  to  vio- 
late itj  may,  in  some  cases,  be  removed  by  proof  to  the  con- 
trary.   Thus,  where  the  vessel  sails  from  a  distaat  country, 
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she  may  clear  with  a  provisional  destination  to  the  blockaded 
porty  withont  incnrring  the  penally  of  a  breach  of  the  block- 
ade^  provided  it  be  clearly  and  positively  proved  that  she 
intended  to  proceed  to  the  blockaded  port  only  in  case  she 
ascertained,  by  due  inquiry,  during  the  voyage,  that  the  block- 
ade had  been  raised.  This  naay  be  shown  by  instructions  to 
the  master  not  to  pursue  the  voyage  unless,  by  inquiry  at  a 
port  of  the  blockading  power,  or  of  some  neutral  state,  be 
found  that  the  blockade  had  ceased.  These  instructions  to 
the  master  must  clearly  set  forth  the  necessity  of  the  previous 
inquiry,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  to  be  made,  in  order  to 
furnish  satisfactory  proof  of  the  intentions  of  the  parties. 
The  presumption  is  against  them,  and  to  repel  the  presump- 
tion the  equivocal  evidence  of  ambiguous  instructions  will 
not  be  sufficient.  But  no  matter  how  distant  the  country 
from  which  the  vessel  sails,  she  has  no  right  to  proceed  to 
the  entrance  of  the  blockaded  port  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
from  the  blockading  force  whether  she  can  be  permitted  to 
enter.  An  inquiry  from  the  blockading  force  is  only  justifi- 
able when  the  master,  who  finds  himself  in  its  presence, 
was  ignorant  that  the  blockade  existed.  In  other  cases,  a 
vessel  found  in  a  situation  to  make  the  inquiry,  if  destined 
to  the  blockaded  port,  is  liable,  from  her  previous  knowledge, 
to  instant  capture.  A.  neutral  merchant,  says  8ir  William 
Scott,  has  no  right  to  speculate  on  the  greater  or  less  proba- 
bility of  the  termination  of  a  blockade,  and,  on  such  specula- 
tion, to  send  his  vessel  to  the  very  mouth  of  the  blockaded 
river,  or  port,  with  instructions  to  the  master  to  enter,  if  no 
blockading  force  appeared,  otherwise  to  demand  a  warning, 
and  proceed  to  a  different  port.  A  rule  that  would  permit 
this,  would  be  introductory  of  the  greatest  frauds.  (PhiUU 
mcyre^  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  8,  §  303 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1, 
pp.  668,  669 ;  The  Spea  and  Irene,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  pp.  80,  81 ; 
ITie  Betsey,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  332 ;  The  Posten,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
886,  note ;  The  Shepherdess,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  262 ;  The  Liitle 
WUUam,  1  Act.  Ad.  Rep»,  p.  141 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Iniemacional, 
pt  2,  cap.  8,  §  5.) 

§  26.  ^'  It  seems  a  just  inference  from  the  decisions,"  says 
Mr.  Duer,  '*  that  where  the  blockade  has  been  constituted 
simply  by  the  fact  of  an  investment,  although  its  existence 


1^^  known  at  th«  port  of  departure,  previons  to  die  asiluig 
^tfe«  neutral  ship,  she  may  clear  oat,  provinonallj,  for  the 
blockaded  port;  but  that,  in  this,  as  in  former  eases,  the 
inquiry  npon  the  resmlt  of  whi<fch  the  right  to  complete  the  voy- 
age must  depend,  must  be  made  at  a  port  of  the  blockadiBg 
state,  or  of  a  neutral  power.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  prohibition  to  proceed  to  the  month  of  the  bloGkaded 
port  embraces  all  cases  of  a  provions  knowledge,  bom,  what- 
ever source  the  knowledge  may  have  been  derived ;  and  that, 
in  all,  its  violations  is  subject  to  the  same  penalty."  {Zhnf^ 
On  Insuranee^  vol.  1,  pp.  669,  670 ;  The  Nqptmus,  2  Rob.  Sep., 
p.  114 ;  The  Spes  cmd  Irene,  5  Rob.  Rqp.,  pp.  80, 81 ;  TheBd- 
t€^,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  382 ;  The  Posim,  I  Rob.  Bep^  p.  886 ; 
?%e  Shepherde98,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  262;  The  lAUle  TFtKiom,  1 
Act.  Rep.,  p.  141.) 

§  27.  There  are  other  cases  where  the  criminal  intent  to 
violate  a  blockade  is  deduced  from  the  facts  existing  at  the 
time  of  capture,  and  forming  a  presumption  which  the  party 
is  not  permitted  to  repel  by  his  own  denial.  Thus,  vessels, 
though  not  ostensively  destined  to  thd  blockaded  port,  can- 
not innocently  place  themselves  in  a  situation  that  would  ena- 
ble them  to  violate  the  blockade  at  their  pleasure.  Even 
when  they  are  bound,  by  their  papers,  to  different  ports,  their 
suspicious  approximation  to  that  under  blockade  will  subject 
them  to  condemnation.  Were  they  permitted,  on  the  pre- 
tense of  an  intention  to  proceed  to  another  port,  to  approach 
so  close  to  that  blockaded  as  to  be  able  to  slip  in  without 
obstruction,  whenever  they  choose,  it  would  be  impossible 
that  any  blockade  could  be  long  maintained.  Hence,  it  is 
not  unfair  to  hold,  that  the  intention  of  the  party,  in  sach 
cases,  to  violate  the  blockade,  is  a  necessary  and  absolate 
presumption ;  although  the  excuse  of  necessity,  when  estab- 
lished, is  doubtless  to  be  admitted.  The  proof,  howerer, 
must  be  clear  and  satisfactory,  to  remove  the  inference  of 
guilt.  ( WUdman,  Int.  Law^  vol.  2,  p.  206 ;  PhtBimorij  On 
Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  802 ;  DueVy  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  676 ; 
The  Neptune,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  114 ;  The  NeutraUtei,  6  Rob., 
p.  80 ;  The  LUile  WillMm,  I  Act.  Rep.,  p.  141 ;  The  Guie 
JBnDortung,  6  Rob.  Rep^,  p.  162 ;  The  Arthur,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p. 
a02 ;  The  Charktte  Chiaime,6Eoh.  Rep.,  p.  103 ;  £fill(^  Jkre- 
cho  Iniemacimal,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  5.) 
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S  28.  For  a  neutral  ship  to  enter  a  blockaded  pprt|  is  alta« 
gether  nnlawftiL  If  she  e&tered  with  a  eargo^  the  legal  pre* 
lomptioa  is,  that  she  went  in  with  the  fraudulent  inteotion 
of  delivering  it,  and  if  she  oome  out  again  without  delivering 
it,  that  fiict  will  not  remove  the  presumption,  because  some 
elisage  of  circumstance  mi^  have  altered  that  intention.  If 
she  entered  in  ballast^  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  she  went  in 
for  Uie  purpose  of  bringing  away  property,  and,  for  the  same 
reason  as  above,  her  egress,  still  in  ballast^  will  not  oust  that 
presumption.  On  this  point,  we  quote  the  remarks  of  Duer  i 
'^A  neutral  ship,"  he  says,  ^^s  not  permitted  to  ent^  a 
Uoekaded  port,  even  in  ballast,  for,  although  an  exception  of 
this  kind  is  allowed  in  the  case  of  an  egress,  the  reasons  on 
which  it  is  founded  are  not  applicable  to  an  inwfu*d  voyage. 
The  egress  is  necessary  to  restore  the  ship  to  the  beneficial 
use  of  the  owners,  and  can  tend,  in  no  degree,  to  aid  the 
commerce  that  is  meant  to  be  prohibited ;  but  there  can  be 
no  necessity  for  sending  a  ship  to  a  blockaded  port,  and  the 
intention  of  procuring  a  freight  is  the  only  assignable  motive 
of  the  voyage.  It  is  a  fair  presumption,  that  it  is  intended 
that  she  shall  return  with  a  cargo,  purchased  or  prepared  in 
the  blockaded  port,  not  that  she  shall  return  in  ballast,  thus 
rendering  the  entire  expedition  a  fruitless  expense ;  nor  that 
she  will  remain  useless  in  port  during  the  uncertain  period 
that  the  blockade  may  continue.  Nor  is  it  admitted,  in  such 
eases,  as  an  adequate  excuse,  that  the  object  of  the  voyage 
was  to  bring  away  property  that  was  absolutely  locked  up 
by  the  blockade,  and  which  there  was  no  other  mode  of  extri- 
cating. It  can  rarely  happen  that  other  channels  of  com- 
munication are  not  open,  and,  in  aU  cases,  the  property  may 
be  sold,  and  its  value  remitted  in  money  or  in  bills.  The 
only  adequate  excuse,  is  that  of  physical  necessity."  {Dner^ 
On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  671,  672 ;  The  Cornet^  1  Edw.  Rep., 
32;  The  Charlotte  Christine,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  103;  Phillimore, 
On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  302 ;  Wildmany  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  195 ; 
Riquelme,  Derecho  Pub,  in<.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  18;  Bella,  Dere- 
cho  Inienvadonal,  pt  2,  cap.  8,  §  6;  The  Charlotia,  1  Edw. 
Rep^  p.  252.) 

§  2d.  We  have  already  stated  that  any  aUempi  to  enter  a 
bloolifiKi^d  port,  a^r  du^  information  or  warningi  suji^jeots 
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the  party  to  the  penalty  of  the  law ;  "  bnt,  whether  the  mere 
declaraHons  of  the  master,  when  detained  and  warned  by  a 
ship  of  the  blockading  force,  of  his  intention  to  persist  in  the 
voyage,  notwithstanding  the  warning,  is  to  be  considered  as 
evidence  of  an  actual  attempt,  justifying  an  immediate  cap- 
ture, is  exceedingly  doubtful."  The  mere  hasty  expressions 
of  the  master,  resulting  fix>m  resentment  and  surprise,  cer- 
tainly ought  not  to  produce  the  condemnation  of  property 
entrusted  to  his  care.  But  where  the  declaration  of  the  mas- 
ter is  proved  to  be  deliberate  and  is  accompanied  by  such 
fBkCtB  as  induce  the  court  to  believe  that  he  rmtty  intended  to 
carry  it  into  effect.  Sir  "William  Scott  was  of  opinion  that  it 
supersedes  the  necessity  of  proving  further  facts,  and  it  is  of 
itself  a  sufScient  ground  of  condemnation.  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  in  enumerating  several  general  acts  that  would  be 
justly  regarded  as  evidence  of  such  an  attempt,  adds :  "  possi* 
bly  the  obstinate  determined  declarations  of  the  master,  of 
his  resolution  to  break  the  blockade,  might  bear  the  same 
interpretation."  The  suj^reme  court  of  Pennsylvania  have 
clearly  decided  that  the  declarations  of  the  master,  how- 
ever positive  and  unequivocal,  are  evidence  merely  of  inten- 
tion, which,  unless  followed  by  some  voluntary  act  after 
his  release,  can  never  constitute  the  offense  to  which  alone 
the  penalty  attaches.  {Duer^  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  672, 
675,  676 ;  The  ApoUo,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  289 ;  Fitzsimmans  v. 
Newp(n*i  Ins.  Co.,  4  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  185 ;  Calhoun  v.  Ins.  Co. 
of  Penn.y  1  Binny,  Rep.  p.  298;  The  NeutraHtet,  6  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  35 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemationaly  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  5.) 

§30.  Although  the  declarations  of  the  master,  during  his 
detention,  will  not  constitute  in  itself  sufficient  cause  for  cod- 
demnation,  his  subsequent  conduct,  either  with  or  without 
such  declarations,  may  determine  the  lawfulness  of  his  cap- 
ture. It  is  his  duty,  on  being  duly  warned,  to  alter  the 
course  of  his  voyage,  as  soon  as  he  is  at  liberty  to  resume  it, 
and  to  depart  at  once  from  the  vicinity  of  the  blockaded 
port  "  He  has  no  right  to  linger  in  its  neighborhood,  on  the 
pretense  of  a  deliberation  as  to  the  course  he  shall  pursue, 
thus  compelling  the  belligerent  ship,  either  to  leave  him  to 
enter  the  blockaded  port  without  obstruction,  or  to  wait  for 
an  indefinite  time  to  watch  his  motions.    He  is  bound  to 
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manifest,  by  his  immediate  acts,  his  determination  to  obey 
the  warning  be  had  received.  Hence  a  very  short  delay,  an 
interval  probably  of  less  than  an  hour,  will  enable  the  belli- 
gerent to  determine  whether  the  master  is  pursuing  the  course 
he  is  bound  to  observe,  or  whether  the  temporary  detention 
may  not  lawfully  be  followed  by  a  final  capture.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  that  a  neutral  ship,  thus  circumstanced,  shall  escape, 
otherwise  than  by  an  abandonment  in  good  fiekith  of  the 
voyage,  that  the  warning  she  bad  received  has  rendered  ille- 
gal." {DueTy  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  675,  676 ;  The  ApoUo, 
6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  289 ;  FiizsimmonsY.  Neivporilns.  Co.^  4  Cranch 
Sep.,  p.  185 ;  Oto2an,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer^  tome  2,  ch.  1.) 

§  31.  If  the  master  persist  in  his  voyage  to  a  blockaded 
port,  in  defiance  of  a  sufficient  and  legal  warning,  no  excuse 
18  ever  admitted  for  his  conduct,  and  the  ship  and  cargo  are 
invariably  condemned.  "  His  misconduct  may,  in  no  degree 
be  imputable  to  his  owners,  yet  their  innocence  affords  no 
protection  to  their  property.  His  acts  may  be  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  their  express  instructions,  may  even  amount  to 
fraud  or  barratry ;  yet  his  owners  will  continue  to  be  bound 
by  their  legal  consequences,  to  the  same  extent,  as  if  they 
had  been  performed  under  their  previous  sanction  and  autho- 
rity. Indeed  the  rule,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  ship,  and  the 
property  of  its  owners,  is  universal,  that  they  are  concluded 
by  the  acts  of  the  master.  He  is  their  agent,  and  the  pro- 
perty they  have  entrusted  to  his  care  is,  in  all  cases,  responsi- 
ble for  his  just  observance  of  the  duties  of  neutrality."  {Duer^ 
On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  676;  Wildmcm^  InL  Law^  vol.  2,  p.  194; 
The  Shepherdess^  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  262;  The  Vrouw  Judith^  1 
Rob.  Rep.,  p.  150;  The  Mercuritis^  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  80.) 

§  82.  There  are  but  few  cases  where  the  entrance  of  a 
vessel  into  a  blockaded  port,  or  an  attempt  to  enter,  is  ever 
justified  or  excused.  A  license  from  the  government  of  the 
blockading  state  to  enter  the  blockaded  port  is  always  a  suffi- 
cient justification,  and,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  all  such 
licenses  are  to  be  liberally  construed.  But  a  general  license 
to  enter  the  port  before  the  blockade  would  not  be  available 
after  it  bad  commenced;  to  constitute  a  sufficient  protection 
it  mast  authorize  the  vessel  to  enter  the  port  as  one  block- 
aded.    Again,  a  physical  necessity,  arising  from  the  imme- 
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4Ute  need  of  water,  or  previous,  or  rapaira,  prodaoed  fay ' 
fitreas  of  weatber,  which  l^aye  no  other  alternative  for  safety. 
^^But  as,  in  order  to  cover  a  real  design  to  diapoae  of  s 
^argo,"  sajis  Mr.  Doer,  ^^the  pretext  of  a  neoessitj  is  easily 
Iramed,  the  exouse  is  aeeessarilj  liable  to  great  saq)id(m, 
and,  in  all  eases,  as  justly  subject  to  a  rigid  scrutiDy.  Hence, 
it  is  established  that  the  evidenee  relied  on  must  dearij 
show  an  imperitive  and  overruling  compulsion  to  ent^  th^ 
particular  port  under  blockade*  It  is  not  eDO«^  that  it 
appears  that  there  were  existing  and  adequate  causes  to  jus- 
tify the  ship  in  deviating  from  her  voyi^e,  tp  an  intermediate 
port  of  necessity.  It  must  also  f^pear  th^t  she  could  not 
have  proceeded,  without  hazard,  to  any  other  port  than  that 
blockaded,  and  that  in  no  other  port  to  which  she  could  have 
proceeded,  could  her  necessary  wants  have  been  supplied. 
In  short,  the  necessity  that  alone  can  save  her,  when  cap- 
tured, from  condemnation,  must  be  evident,  immediate, 
pressing,  and,  from  its  nature,  not  capable  of  removal  by 
any  other  means  than  by  the  course  she  had  adopted."  ( Wildr 
many  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  196,  202,  203 ;  DucTy  On  Insiaratice^ 
vol.  1,  pp.  678,  679 ;  The  Surtige  Bane,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  124; 
The  Fortuna,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  27 ;  The  Misabethy  1  Edw.  Ad. 
De,  p.  198;  The  Arthur ^  1  Edw.  Ad.  De,  p.  202 ;  The  Char- 
lottay  1  Edw.  Ad.  De,  p,  252 ;  The  Hoffnungy  2  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  163 ;  BeUoy  Derecho  Internacionaly  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  5 ;  Thi 
Neuiralitety  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  32.) 

§  83.  As  a  general  rule  the  egress  of  a  ship,  during  block- 
ade, is  regarded  as  a  violation  of  thie  blockade,  and  renders 
her  liable,  in  the  first  instance,  to  seizure,  and  to  exempt  her 
from  condemnation  the  most  satis&ctory  proof  is  required  to 
be  given.  There  are,  however,  many  cases  where  the  egress 
is  innocent,  although  the  knowledge  of  the  blockade,  by  the 
master,  is  admitted  or  proved.  But  the  taking  on  board  s 
cargo,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  blockade,  is  considered  a 
fraudulent  act,  and  the  sailing  of  the  ship,  with  such  a  caigo, 
a  violation  of  the  blockade.  "Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the 
whole  of  the  cargo  should  be  thus  laden ;  where  even  a  por- 
tion of  the  goods  are  taken  on  board  after  the  existence  of 
the  blockade  is  known,  the  act  is  considered  as  a  fraud  that 
justifies  a  general  condemnation.    The  ground  of  these  d^cis* 
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Aou%  are,  that  after  the  oammeno6TQ€mt  of  a  blocikade,  the 
interpoeition  of  a  neutral  to  araiat  in  any  way  the  e^tportatioiai 
of  the  property  of  the  enemy^  tends  directly  to  jrelieve  him 
from  the  distress  that  the  blockade  was  meant  to  create.  It 
would  defeat  a  principal  object  of  the  hostile  proceeding; 
consequently,  after  the  commencement  of  the  blockade,  a 
neutral  is  no  longer  at  liberty  to  to  make  any  purchase  ia 
the  place,  with  a  view  to  exportation."  {PhilUmore^  On  Ini% 
Law,  vol.  3,  §  313 ;  l)ueT,  on  Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  681,  682; 
The  Vrow  Judith^  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  150 ;  The  NeptvLnuB^  1  Rob» 
Bep.,  p.  170 ;  The  Myfidd,  1  Edw.  Ad.  Rep.,  p,  188 ;  The 
Juno,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  119 ;  The  Calypso,  2  Rob.  Rep«,  p.  298 ; 
2he  Betsey,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  98 ;  The  BoOa,  6  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  371 ;  Ortolan,  IHplomatie  de  la  Met,  tome  2,  ch.  9 ;  WUd^ 
man^  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  202 ;  mquehne,  JDerecho  Pub.  InU^ 
lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  18 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Intemacianal,  pt.  2,  cap.  8; 
§  5 ;  JBautefeuiile,  Les,  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  9,  cb.  4,  sec.  2.) 

§  d4.  There  are  a  nilmbe¥  of  dases  in  trhich  the  egtess  of 
the  neutral  vessel,  during  a  blockade,  is  justified  or  excused  f 
Ursiy  IS  the  ship  is  proved  to  have  been  in  the  blockaded 
port  when  the  blockade  was  laid,  she  may  retire  in  ballast^ 
for  such  egress  afibrds  no  aid  to  the  coimmerce  of  the  enemy^ 
and  has  no  tendency  to  defeat  any  legitimate  purpose  for 
which  the  blockade  was  established.    Second,  If  the  ingress 
was  from  physical  necessity,  arising  from  stress  of  weather, 
and  the  immediate  need  of  watet*,  or  provisio)>fl^  or  r^aira. 
Third,  Where  the  entrance  with  a  cargo  was  authoriaed  by 
a  Ueense,  such  license  is  construed  to  authorize  the  return  c^ 
the  ship  with  a  cargo.    Fourth,  Where  a  neutri^  ship,  arriv- 
ing at  the  entrance  of  a  blockaked  port,  in  ignorance  of  the 
blockade^  is  su^red  to  pass,  there  is  an  implied  permission 
to  enter,  which  fully  protects  her  egress.    Sut  this  implied 
permission  does  not,  of  necessary  consequence,  protect  the. 
cBTgOf  for  its  owners  may  be  guilty  of  a  criminal  violation  of 
the  blockade  even  where  the  ship  is  innocent.    Mfih,  A 
neutral  ship,  whose  ettry  into  the  blockaded  port  was  law-* 
fill,  is  permitted  to  return  with  her  original  cargo  that  ha6 
1>een  found  unsialeable,  and  reshipped  during  the  blockade* 
jSSMh,  ^^  Another,  and  a  very  equitable  exception/'  says  Du^^. 
**  ia  allowed  in  favor  of  a  neutral  ship  that  leaves  the  port  im 
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the  just  expectation  of  a  war  between  her  own  ccnntiy  and 
that  to  which  the  blockaded  port  belongs,  In  this  case,  she  is 
permitted  to  depart,  even  with  a  cargo  purchased  from  the 
enemy  during  the  blockade,  if  the  purchase  was  made  with 
the  funds  of  neutral  owners,  and  the  investment  and  ship- 
ment were  probably  necessaiy  to  save  the  property,  in  the 
event  of  a  war,  from  a  seizure  and  confiscation  by  the  enemy. 
But  it  is  not  the  mere  apprehension  of  a  remote  and  possible 
danger  that  will  entitle  a  neutral  ship  to  this  exemption. 
To  save  the  vessel  and  cargo  from  condemnation,  it  must 
appear  that  there  was  a  well-founded  expectation  of  an  imme- 
diate war,  and,  consequently,  that  the  danger  of  the  seiznie 
and  confiscation  of  the  property  was  imminent  and  pressing." 
{Phillimorej  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  818 ;  DucTj  On  Lisurancty 
vol.  1,  pp.  682,  683 ;  The  Maria  Schroeder,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  89, 
note ;  The  Drie  Vrienden,  1  Dod.  Ad.  Rep.,  p.  269 ;  The  Was- 
sen  Hundiy  1  Dod.  Ad.  Rep.,  p.  270,  note ;  The  Potsdam,  4  Rob. 
Rep.  p.  89 ;  WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  202 ;  Heffter,  Droit 
Internaticml,  §§  155, 156 ;  Riquelmey  Derecho^  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1, 
tit  2,  cap.  18. 

§  85.  ^^  TSo  rule  in  the  law  of  nations,"  says  Duer,  ^'  is  more 
certainly  and  absolutely  established,  than  that  the  breach  of 
a  blockade  subjects  all  the  property,  so  employed,  to  confis- 
cation by  the  belligerent  power  whose  rights  are  violated. 
Among  all  the   contradictory  positions   that   have    been 
advanced  on  the  law  of  nations,  this  principle  has  never  been 
disputed.    It  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  writings  on  public  law ; 
is  frequently  admitted,  and  never  denied,  in  treaties ;  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged  by  all  governments  that  have  any 
degree  of  civil  instruction ;  and  is  known  to  all  their  subjects, 
who  have  any  interest  to  possess  the  knowledge.    ♦     *    * 
The   confiscation  of  the  ship,  where  a  violation  of  the 
blockade  is  justly  imputed  to  the  owners,  or  to  the  master, 
acting  with  or  without  the  authority  of  the  owners,  is,  in 
all  cases,  a  necessary  consequence.    *    *    *    The  goods 
that  compose  the  cargo,  so  far  as  they  are  the  property  of  the 
owners  of  the  ship,  upon  the  principle  stated,  necessarily 
share  its  fate;   and  even  where  they  are  the  proper^  of 
other  shippers,  as  a  general  rule,  they  are  involved  iu  the 
■lone  condemnation.    It  is  only  in  a  few  cases,  where  the 
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innocence  of  the  owner  is  apparent  and  nndeniable,  that  they 
are  exempt.    The  presumption  of  law,  founded  on  very  pro- 
bable reasoning,  is,  that  the  violation  of  a  blockade  is  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  cargo,  as  well  as  of  the  ship,  and,  con- 
sequently, that  it  is  made  with  the  sanction  and  under  the 
ioBtnictions  of  its  owners ;  and,  in  all  cases,  where  the  inno- 
cence of  the  owners  is  not  manifested  by  the  papers  on  board, 
this  presumption  prevails  to  exclude  the  proof.    Thus,  the 
rale  applies,  even  where  the  apparent  destination  of  the  ship, 
judging  from  her  papers,  was  to  a  different  port,  and  the 
attempt  to  enter  that  under  blockade  was  a  deviation  from 
the  regular  course  of  the  voyage.     Where  the  only  assignable 
motive  for  such  a  deviation  is  an  intention  to  dispose  of  the 
cargo  in  the  blockaded  port,  and,  by  such  a  disposition,  to 
promote  the  interests  of  its  owners,  they  are  not  allowed  to 
contradict  the  presumption  that  the  master,  thus  visibly  act- 
ing for  their  benefit,  was  not  also  acting  under  their  secre- 
authority."    {PhiUimore,  On  Int,  LaWy  vol.  3,  §§  316,  et  seq.; 
Orialauj  IHplomatie  de  la  Mer^  tome  2,  ch.  9 ;  Duerj  On  Insu- 
ranee,  vol.  1,  pp.  683-686 ;  Keni^  Com.  on  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p. 
143 ;    Vatiel,  Droit  des  Oens,  liv.  8,  ch.  7,  §  117 ;  The  Columbia, 
1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  164 ;  The  Vrow  Judith,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  160 ; 
The  Mars,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  87 ;  The  Alexander,  4  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  98 ;  The  Adonis,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  266 ;   WUdnuzn,  Int.  Law, 
vol.  2,  pp.  208-206 ;  Heffler,  Droit  International,  §§  164-156 ; 
jRiquelme,  Derecho  P(d>.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  18 ;  BeUo,  Dere- 
cho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  6 ;  HautefeuUU,  Des  Nations 
NeiUreSy  tit.  1,  ch.  4,  sec.  2.) 

§  36.  But  if  it  be  clearly  established,  by  proofs  found  on 
board  at  the  time  of  the  capture,  that,  at  the  inception  of  the 
voyage,  the  owners  of  the  cargo  stood  clear,  even  from  a  pos- 
sible intention  of  fraud,  their  property  will  be  excepted  from 
the  penal  consequences  of  the  breach  of  the  blockade.  Thus, 
where  the  illegality  consists  in  the  misconduct  of  the  master 
in  attempting  to  enter  a  blockaded  port,  if  it  be  certain  that^ 
when  the  voyage  commenced,  the  existence  of  the  blockade 
neither  was,  nor  could  have  been,  known  at  her  port  of  depart 
ture,  the  owners  of  the  cargo  could  not  possibly  have  con- 
templated a  breach  of  the  blockade.    In  such  cases,  the  act 

of  the  master,  although  it  prevail  to  condemn  the  ship,  will 

as* 


• 

|iot  condemn  the  OMgx)  alao^  for  there  ia  no  genend  m  nee» 
M^  l«liMioii  of  priacipi^l  and  agent  between  its  ownesB  and 
the  master.    So,  also,  in  oaQe  of  egreas,  the  abip  may  be  aob- 
jept  to  condemnation,  and  yet  the  cargo  may  be  Yestored, 
aUhough  laden  during  the  blockade,  if  the  innocence  of  ite 
owners  be  certain  and  indisputable.    Thus,  if  their  orders  &r 
the  ahipmept  of  the  goods  were  given  to  their  agents  in  the 
blockaded  port  bpfore  the  blockade  e:8i8ted,  or  was  known  to 
^xist,  and  they  could  not,  by  any  diligence,  after  the  block- 
ade was  known  to  them,  countermand  their  orders  in  time  to 
present  their  execution,  the  owners  are  deemed  innocent 
In  such  case^,  the  agents  and  owners  do  not  stand  in  the  same 
relative  situation  of  ordinary  agents  and  principaLs,  fi>r  ths 
interests  of  the  former  are  not  only  distinct  irom,  but  actnally 
ppposed  to,  tho^  of  the  latter^    It  must  be  remarked,  hem- 
^ver,  that,  in  all  cases,  whether  of  ingress  or  e^ess,  in  which 
an  exception  is  allowed  in  &vor  of  the  cargo,  the  evidence  of 
the  innocence  of  its  owners  must  be  so  dear  and  certain  as 
to  exclude  any  possible  imposition  on  the  mind  of  the  ooort 
Another  exception,  in  this  relation,  deserves  notice.    A  neu- 
trail  domiciled  in  an  enemy's  country,  in  itinere^  on  his  return 
honf e  to  reside,  w^s  a  passenger,  wiUx  his  family,  in  a  n^itral 
vessel,  which  was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  blockade.    The  specie 
which  he  had  with  him,  for  the  support  and  comfort  of  him- 
self and  family,  was  taken  as  prize.    But  the  supreme  court 
decreed  restitution,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  a  right  to 
^^rry  with  him  such  property,  which  waa  not  a  mercantile 
adventure,  and  that,  being  personally  in  no  feiult,  aooh  pro- 
perty was  not  forfeited  by  a  breach  of  blockade  by  the  vessel 
in  which  he  had  taken  passage.    (PAtUtmore,  On  InL  JjoWt 
vol.  8,  §§  318,  319 ;  JDwer,  an  Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  686,  688 ; 
Keniy  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  151 ;  Th  ExchangCy  1  Edw. 
Ad.  Bep.,  p.  48 ;  2  he  Alexander,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  93 ;   The 
JUercurius,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  80 ;  The  Nepiunus,  3  Rob.  Bep.,  p. 
178 ;  The  Adeline,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  281 ;  The  Manchester,  2 
Act  Ad.  Rep.,  p.  687;  The  United  States  v.  GvMem,  11  How- 
ard Bep.,  p.  62 ;   WUdmxm,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  233-206 ; 
Riqujehne,  Berecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  18 ;  JSeOo,  Dere^ 
eho  Intemacional,  pt  ^  cap.  8,  §  5.) 
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S87i  *<To  jiistiff  »  captuM  for  the  violatibn  <rf  fl  blbck- 
ada^"  lays  Daer,  *^  or  the  attempt  to  violate  it,  the  ofibnse^ 
mnst  contiDQe  to  esist  at  the  time  of  ^izure.    In  technicai 
Isngoa^  tiie  ship  miist  be  theii  jyt  dUitio.    Iti  i^ases  wh^re 
the  riiip  has  violated  ihe  blockadi^  by  egress,  the  ddietum  con- 
tinues^  during  her  whole  voyage,  till  ^e  has  reached  her  flnsJ- 
port  of  destination.    Until  then,  as  the  offense  consists,  not 
in  tiie  mere  attetupt,  titlt  in  ah  actual  Bfeitch:,  no  change  of 
cmstunstances,  or  subsequent  repentance^  can  ^B&ce  the  guilt: 
Th  is  not  cancelled  by  a  mere  interruption  of  I2re  voyage,  such* 
m  the  stopping  of  the  ship  at  an  intermediate  port,  eith^ 
fiom  necessity  or  design  ;*  when  she  nei^nies  her  voyage,  she^ 
becomes  again  subject  tb  the  penalty  of  the  law.    But  when 
a  ship  sails  fof  a  blockadcji  port,  with  6  knowledge  of  thd 
blockade,  and  the  intention  to  violate  it,  the  offense  is  so  fkr 
complete  as  to  justify  her  immediate  capture ;  yet,  as  it  eslstS 
only  in  i^  attempt,  the  ddietum  does  not  necessarily  continue 
during  the  whole  of  her  subseqtient  voyage.    If,  previous  to* 
her  ca/pture,  the  blockade  had'  ceased  t6  exist;  or  the  mastet, 
fsam  th«  information  of  a  ship  of  war  of  the  blockading  state; 
had  just  grounds  for  believing  that  such  was  the  fact,  Gt  had^ 
dter^  his  destination,  with  the  intention  Of  not  •proceeding 
at  all  to  the  blockaded  port,  the  offense  no  longer  exists,  iLtid 
that  which  had  existed  is  no  longer  punishable.    'To  consti- 
tute the  offense,  three  circumstatxces  must  be  found  to  co&- 
ist     The  fact  of  a  blockade,  th€5  party's  knowledge  of  its 
existence,  and  his  intention  tb  violate  it,  and  in  ea;ch  of  the 
above  cases,  an  indispensable  circumstance  is  Wanting.    7he 
delictum^  therefore,  at  the  time  of  capture,  had  wholly  ceaSed, 
and  both  ship  and  cargo  will  be  iiestored."    {Duery  On  liisi^ 
rmce^  voL  1,  pp  688,  689;  WUdman,  Int.  Laic,  vol;  2,  p.  208; 
The   Wdvaartj  2  Bob*  Hep.,  p.  128;   The  Jufrtm  Marian 
SchredeTy  8  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  147;  THr  Gen.  EaMion,  6  Bob. 
Bep.,p.  61;  The  Idaette,  6  Bob.  Bep.,  p*  887;   The  Neptuntaly 
2  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  114 ;  The  James  C^ok,  Edw.  Ad.  Bepw,  pL  268;^ 
Manning^  Law  of  NniienSy  pp.  328,  829:) ' 

§  38.  It  may  be  stated,  in  general'  terms,  that  ah^  ihsurahce; 
made  in  the  country  of  the  blockading  state,  is'  necessarily 
invalid  from  the  time  the  property  insured  becomes  liable  td' 
ccnfiBcaition  by  ^&  violatibn,  or'  attempted  violation:,,  of  a 
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blockade,  and  that  the  invalidity  continues  so  long  as  tbiB 
liability  exists.     "  Where  the  ship  is  insured  upon  time," 
says  Duer,  ^'  although  the  contract  may  not  be  void  in  its 
origin,  it  may  be  rendered  so,  by  the  contravention  of  a 
blockade,  for  the  particular  voyage  to  which  the  legal  penalty 
attaches ;  but  where  the  voyage  has  been  terminated,  aad 
the  liability  to  capture  no  longer  exists,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  obligation  of  the  contract  would  be  held  to  revive. 
The  effect  of  a  supervening  war,  by  which  the  property 
insured  is  rendered  that  of  an  onemy,  according  to  Lord 
Ellenborough,  is  to  exonerate  the  insurers  from  all  the  risks 
of  the  policy  during  the  continuance  of  the  hostilities.    This 
language  plainly  implies  that  the  contract  is  not  annulled, 
but  merely  suspended  by  the  operation  of  the  war,  and  that 
the  return  of  peace,  should  the  policy  not  have  expired  by 
its  own  terms,  will  restore  its  life  and  obligatory  force.    The 
doctrine  seems,  in  itself,  just  and  reasonable,  and,  in  cases 
where  the  policy  is  not  so  entire  as  to  preclude  any  separa- 
tion of  its  risks,  may  be  applied,  with  equal  justice,  to  every 
case  of  supervening  illegality ;  that  is,  an  illegality  arising 
after  the  commencement  of  the  risks."    Such  seems  to  be 
the  nile  established  by  the  most  recent  decisions  of  the  courts 
of  common  law  in  England,  although  the  opposite  rule  has 
been  assumed  in  the  United  States.    (Duerj  On  Jnsuranc€j  vol. 
1,  pp.  689,  690,  and  note  2,  pp.  463-478 ;  Brandon  v.  Curling^ 
4  East.  Rep.,  p.  410;  Harrait  v.  Wise^  9  Bam.  and  Ores.,  p.  712 ; 
Naylor  v.  Taylor^  9  Bam.  and  Cres.,  p.  718 ;  Medeiras  v.  SiU^ 
8  Bing.  Rep.,  p.  231.) 

§  89.  It  is  deemed  proper,  before  concluding  this  chapter, 
to  allude  to  Hautefeuille's  theory  of  blockades,  as  his  views 
differ  from  those  of  the  generality  of. writers  on  international 
law,  and  especially  from  the  decisions  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can jurists.  M.  Hautefeuille  considers  the  right  of  maiitime 
blockade  to  result  from  the  right  of  conquest^  by  the  success- 
ful belligerent's  getting  military  possession  of  an  enemy's 
port,  or  of  a  belt  of  territorial  sea  surrounding  or  commanding 
it,  precisely  as  he  would  of  a  belt  of  land  around  a  fort  in  case 
of  a  siege.  The  conqueror,  being  thus  in  possession  of  a  por- 
tion of  an  enemy's  territory,  may,  so  long  as  he  retains  that 
possession,  extend  over  it  his  own  laws  and  jurisdiction.     He 
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may  prohibit  foreigners  from  entering  such  territory,  either 
for  commerce  or  any  other  purpose,  or  he  may  permit 
them  to  enter  on  such  terms  as  he  may  see  fit  to  impose, 
precisely  as  he  might  do  if  it  were  a  part  of  his  most 
ancient  dominion.  The  right  of  blockade,  therefore,  extends 
over  only  so  much  of  the  sea  as  is,  in  international  law, 
regarded  as  territorial  and  liable  to  conquest,  although 
the  blockading  force  may  be  stationed  outside  of  the  territo- 
rial limit,  and  consequently  on  the  high  sea,  which  can  never 
be  subjected  to  local  jurisdiction.  In  order  to  blockade  a 
maritime  port,  or  territorial  sea,  it  is  necessary  that  the  blocka- 
ding force  acquire  the  sovereignty  of  it,  and  actually  hold  it 
in  possession.  This  definition  of  a  blockade  gives  rise  to 
very  few  questions  with  respect  to  its  establishment  or  con- 
tinuance, nor  can  there  be  much  dispute  about  what  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  violation  of  it.  It  is  a  visible,  material  fact, 
and  any  notification  of  that  fiust  would  be  unnecessary  and 
superfluous,  for  neutrals  can  see  the  conqueror's  possession, 
and  readily  ascertain  from  him  whether  or  not  they  are  per- 
mitted to  enter,  and  if  so,  upon  what  terms.  So  long  as  they 
remain  without  the  line  of  territorial  jurisdiction  they  violate 
no  rights  of  blockade.  K  they  pass,  or  attempt  to  pass, 
against  the  will  of  the  new  sovereign,  this  magic  line,  they 
become  liable  to  capture ;  but  they  must  be  seized  while 
within  the  territorial  limits,  for  they  cannot  be  pursued  upon 
the  high  seas,  as  no  rights  of  blockade  can  extend  beyond 
the  sovereignty  which  was  acquired  by  conquest  and  is  con- 
tinued by  actual  possession.  We  think  Hautefeuille  has  con- 
founded the  rights  of  blockade  with  the  rights  of  military 
occapation,  which  are  not  only  distinct  in  their  nature,  but 
essentially  different  in  their  legal  consequences.  ITeverthe- 
less,  his  views  are  worthy  of  attention,  and  he  has  maintained 
them  with  marked  ability.  It  is  not  so  much  our  object  in 
this  work  to  discuss  theories,  or  to  determine  what  the  law 
of  blockades  ought  to  ie,  as  to  ascertain  what  that  law  now  iSy 
according  to  the  decisions  of  prize  courts,  and  the  opinions 
of  the  best  writers  on  international  j  urisprudence.  The  rules 
of  maritime  war,  as  now  practiced,  undoubtedly  present  some 
anomalies  which  cannot  be  easily  reconciled  with  any  abstract 
theoiy.    {HauiefeuiUey  Des  Nations  Neuires^  tit  9 ;  Hautefeuitte^ 
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BisU  du  JDroit  Mar.  InLj  pt.  8,  ch.  1,  sec.  1 ;  Hubner^  Saxsk 
des  Bakimenis  Neutnes^  pt.  1,  ch.  7 ;  Cocceitidj  De  Jure  BeJUin 
Arnica^  ilSS;  OrioUin^  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer^  liv.  8,  ch.  9; 
Lampr^dij  Commerce  dea  NmireSj  pt.  1,  §  5 ;  OaUaard^  Be 
Doveri^  eic.^  cap.  9;  Maasi,  Droit  Commercial^  lir.  2,  ch.  2; 
XucAe5i-i^  DnM  Maritime,  p.  180.) 
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§  1.  Having  already  discussed  the  general  rights  and  duties 
of  neutrals,  and  the  liability  of  neutral  property  to  capture 
and  condemnation  for  violation  of  the  law  of  sieges  and 
blockades,  we  will  now  consider  the  rules  of  international 
law  with  respect  to  goods  contraband  of  war.  The  term 
contraband  {conirabandunij  or  contra  bannum)  has  been  used 
from  time  immemorial  to  express  a  prohibition  of  certain 
kinds  of  commerce.    Such  prohibitions  are  found  in  the 
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laws  of  Justinian,  in  the  decrees  of  the  popes  and  councils 
in  the  time  of  the  crusades,  and  more  especially  in  those 
issued  by  different  powers  during  the  wars  of  the  Hanseatic 
league.  The  theory  of  the  present  law  of  contraband,  how- 
ever, had  its  origin  in  the  school  of  Bologna,  but  its  complete 
development  was  coincident  with  the  development  of  the 
modem  laws  of  commerce.  By  this  term  we  now  nnde^ 
stand  a  class  of  articles  of  commerce  which  neutrals  are  pro- 
hibited from  furnishing  to  either  one  of  the  belligerents,  for 
the  reason  that,  by  so  doing,  injury  is  done  to  the  other  belli- 
gerent. To  carry  on  this  class  of  commerce  is  deemed  a 
violation  of  neutral  duty,  inasmuch  as  it  necessarily  inter- 
feres with  the  operations  of  the  war  by  furnishing  assist- 
ance to  the  belligerent  to  whom  such  prohibited  articles  are 
supplied.  (Heffter,  Droit  Iniermivmal,  §§158,  159;  Whtaim 
Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  24 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Lcao, 
vol.  1,  pp.  185-148;,  Arnold  on  Insurance,  vol.  1,  eh.  5,  §  4; 
Duer,  on  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  624-648;  Jouffroy,  Droit  Marir 
time,  pp.  102,  et  seq. ;  Jacobsea,  Seerecht,  etc.,  pp.  667-672 ; 
Ortokm,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mar.,  liv.  8,  ch.  6;  Pando,  Derecho 
Intemacional,  p.  540;  Sartorius,  Hanseai.  Bund,  tome  2,  p.  663; 
Natl  Volkerseerecht,  §§  158,  et  seq. ;  HauUfeuille,  Des  Natiom 
Neulres,  tit.  8,  sec.  1;  Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  IVaiti  des  Prises, 
liv.  1,  tit.  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  8 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2, 
cap.  8,  §  4;  Rvqudme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  lit.  2,  cap.  15; 
Kalterbom,  Seerecht,  etc.,  b.  2,  p.  418;  Poehls,  Seerecht,  etc.,  b. 
4,  p.  1096;  DaUoz,  Repertoire  verb.  Prises  Mdritimes;  De  Oussy, 
Droit  MaritmCf  liv.  1,  tit.  8,  §  14;  Lampredij  Commerce  Des 
Neutres,  pt  1,  §  7.) 

§  2.  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
general  rule  which  prohibits  trade  in  articles  contraband  of 
war,  whatever  may  he  the  extent  of  disagreement  with  res- 
pect to  what  articles  may  properly  be  regarded  as  contraband. 
The  noxious  articles  themselves,  (if  decided  to  be  contraband,) 
are  invariably  condemned,  ai^d  no  defense  or  plea  can  save 
them  from  confiscation,  when  their  character  as  contraband, 
and  their  destination  to  a  hostile  port  or  country,  are  admit- 
ted or  established.  But  the  extent  of  the  penalty,  for  the 
carriage  of  such  articles,  does  not  seem  to  be  fixed  by  any 
positive  or  uniform  rule ;  or,  at  least,  the  decisions  seem  to 
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vary  with  the  special  circnmstances  of  each  case.  Neverthe- 
less, it  may  be  possible  to  deduce  from  these  apparently  con- 
flicting decisions  of  courts  of  admiralty,  some  general  princi- 
ple which  may  form  the  basis  of  the  rule  of  international 
law,  with  respect  to  the  carriage  of  such  prohibited  articles. 
(Kent,  Cam.  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  pp.  185-148 ;  Wheatorij  Elem. 
Int  Law  J  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  24 ;  Diier^  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  624 ; 
Phillimjore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  227 ;  WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol. 
2,  pp.  216,  et.  seq. ;  Manningy  Law  of  Natums,  p.  805 ;  Orto- 
Ian,  Diplomatic  de  la  Met,  liv.  8,  ch.  6 ;  Garden,  JJe  IHplomatie, 
liv.  7,  §  4 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  161 ;  Nau  Volker- 
seereckt,  §§  198,  et  seq. ;  Jocobson,  Seerecht,  etc.,  pp.  422,  428 ; 
Pmdo,  Derecho  Intemacional,  p.  496 ;  HdutefeuiUe,  Des  Nations 
Neutres,  tit.  8,  sec.  1 ;  Betto,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap. 
8,  §  4 ;  Poehls,  Seerecht,  etc.,  b.  4,  p.  1104 ;  Kaltenbom,  See- 
recht, b.  2,  p.  420.) 

§  8.  By  the  ancient  laws  of  war,  as  established  by  the  usa- 
ges of  European  nations,  the  contraband  cargo  affected  the 
ship,  and  involved  it  in  the  sentence  of  condemnation.  The 
justice  of  this  rule  is  vindicated  by  Bynkershoek  and  Hein- 
eccius,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  penalty  was  unjust  in 
itself,  or  unsupported  by  the  analogies  of  the  law.  <:}rotius 
does  not  particularly  discuss  the  case  of  the  ship  carrying 
contraband,  but  alludes  to  the  subject  in  very  general  terms. 
Soon  after  this  time,  a  relaxation  began  to  be  introduced 
into  treaties,  but  this  relaxation,  at  first,  applied  only  to  cases 
in  which  the  owner  of  the  vessel  might  be  supposed  to  be  a 
stranger  to  the  transaction.  Subsequently,  the  stipulation  in 
treaties  became  more  general,  although  the  relaxation  was 
directed,  in  its  particular  application,  as  well  as  in  its  origin, 
only  to  such  cases  as  afford  a  presumption  that  the  owner 
was  innocent,  or  the  master  deceived.  {Kent,  Com.  on  Am. 
Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  186, 186 ;  Bynkershoek,  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.,  lib. 

1,  cap.  10 ;  Heinecedus,  De  Nov.,  etc.,  cap.  2,  §  6 ;  Ghrotius,  De 
Jur.  Bd.  ac  Pac,  lib.  8,  cap.  1 ;  The  Franklin,  8  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  221,  note ;  Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  624 ;  Heffter, 
Droit  International,  §  161 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  809 ; 
The  Ringende  Jacob,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  90 ;  The  Mercurius,  1 
Rob.  Bep.,  p.  288,  note ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatic  de  la  Mer,  tome 

2,  ch.  6.) 
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§-4.  B7  the  modem  practica  of  tha  prize  oouta  of  EBghuid 
and  the  United  States,  and  not  opposed,  it  is  believed,  by 
other  nations^amilder  rnle  has  been  adopted,  and. the  eanying 
of  articles  contrabandof  war  is  now  attended  only  with  the  loss 
of  freight  and  expenses,  except  where  the  ships  belong  to  the 
owner  of  the  contraband  earjj^,,  or  where  the  simple  misooit 
duct  of  c^iying  contraband  articles,  is  connected  with  othev 
circumstances  which  extend  the  offense  to  the  ship  also. 
Sic  William  Scott  says,  ^^  Auciently,  the  carrying  of  oontn^ 
band  did,  in  ordinary  cases^  afiect  the  ship^  and  although  a 
relaxation  has  taken  place,  it  is  a  relaxation,  the  benefit  of 
which  can  only  be  claimed  by  £ur  cases.  The  aggravation 
of  fraud  justifies  additional  penalties;"  {FMlUmcre^  On  InL 
Lawy  vol.  8,  §  276;  WUdmaUj  Int  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  216,  217; 
PoUcn,  Law  of  NatimSy  p.  64 ;  Duer,  On  Jksuranee^  vol.  1, 
p.  624 ;  The  Ringendc  Jacob,  1  Eob.  Rep.,  p.  89 ;  The  Mereu- 
rius,  1  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  288;  The  Jonge  Tobias,  1  Bob.  Bep.,  p. 
829;  The  Franklin,  8  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  217;  The  Neptunus,  3 
Bob.  Bep.,  p.  108 ;  The  Jonge  Margaretha,  I  Bob.  Bep,,  p. 
189 ;  The  Sarah  Christina^  1  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  242 ;  Manning^  Law 
of  Nations,  pp.  809,  et  seq.) 

§  5.  Where  the  transportation  ot  the  contraband  a^des 
is  prohibited  by  the  stipulations  of  a  tteatJir,  to^  which  the 
government  of  the  neutral  ship-owner  is^a  partf,  the  forf«- 
ture  of  the  freight  is  extended  to  the  ship,  on  the  ground  that 
the  criminality  of  the  act  is  enhanced  by  the  violation  of  the 
additional  duty  imposed  by  the  treaty.  An  attempt  to  coti- 
ceal  the  destination  of  the  ship,  by  fiilee  papers,  will  lead  to 
the  same  result  "  I  desire  it  to  be  considered  as  the  settled 
rule  of  law  received  by  this  court,"  says  Sir  William  Soo^ 
in  the  case  of  The  Franklin,  ^'  that  the  carriage  of  contraband 
with  a  fsrlse  destination,  will  work  a  condemnation  of  the 
ship  as  well  as  the  cargo."  There  are  other  cases  of  miflcooh 
duct  which  are  held  by  the  courts  to  involve  the  oonfiscatioii 
of  the  ship  carrying,  contn^and ;  as  the  privity  of  the  owner 
of  the  ship  to  the  contraband;  the  concealment  of  the  contra- 
band in  the  outward  voyage ;,  the  misoonduct  of  the  super- 
cargo— the-  agent  of  the  owner;  the  contraband  traffic  of 
the  officer  pUced  in  command  of  a  private  vessel  by  the 
board  of  admiralty,  and  where  the  owner  of  the  cdntte- 
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band  is  also  owner,  or  part  owner  of  the  ship.  Bnt  these 
eases  will  be  more  particularly  discussed  in  the  chapter  on 
violation  of  neutral  duties.  {WUdmariy  Int.  LaWy  vol.  2,  pp. 
218^218;  PfdUinwrey  On  M.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  276;  Dwer,  On 
hmtrancey  vol.  1,  p.  625 ;  The  MereariuSy  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  288, 
note;  The  Jonge  Tbftiw,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  329;  The  Bingende 
Jaeoby  1  Bob.  Rep.,  p.  91 ;  The  BalUcy  1  Acton,  Rep.,  p.  25; 
MsuriU  V.  ifiZZ,  18  Eaeft  Rep.,  p.  13;  The  Ihreat  Commereium, 
3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  178;  The  NeutraHtet,  8  Bob.  Rep.,  p.  295 ;  The 
JBirom,  2  Bob.  Rep.,  p.  6 ;  The  IhanhUnj  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  221, 
note;  The  BaanffBty  6  Bob.  Rep.,  pw  125;  The  Mward,  4.  Rob. 
Bep,,  p.  6&) 

§  6.  The  ordinary  penalty  of  canying  articles  contraband 
of  war,  is  the  confiscation  of  the  goods  and  the  loss  of  the 
freight  and  expenses  to  the  ship.  This  penalty  is  not  to  be 
averted  by  the  allegation  that  the  owners  or  master  were 
ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of  the  articles,  or  that,  by  the 
threat  or  violence  of  the  enemy,  they  were  compelled  to 
receive  and  transport  them.  Such  excuses,  if  allowed,  would 
be  constantly  urged,  and  by  robbing  the  prohibition  of  con- 
traband of  its  penal  character,  would  convert  it  into  a  mere 
nugatory  threat.  Where  the  cargo  does  not  wholly  consist 
of  contraband  goods,  the  innocent  articles  of  innocent  ship- 
pers are  restored ;  but  all  the  goods  of  the  owner  of  the  con- 
traband articles,  even  those  which  are  innocent,  share  the 
same  fate.  {Duerj  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  626 ;  Phillimorey 
On  hit  Law,  vol.  8,  §  276 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer, 
tome  2,  eh.  6 ;  Manmng,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  808,  309 ;  The 
Osier  Besoer^  4  Bob.  Rep.,  p.  199 ;  TTie  Caroline,  4  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  260 ;  The  Richmcfnd,  5  Rob.  Rop.,  p.  826 ;  The  Charlotte, 
6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  276 ;  Heffter,  DroU  International,  §  161 ;  BeJlOj 
Derecho  IniemacUmal,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  4 ;  Biquelme,  Lerecho 
Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  16.) 

§  7.  The  inception  of  the  voyage  is  held  to  complete  the 
offense ;  and  from  the  moment  that  the  vessel,  with  the  con** 
traband  articles  on  board,  quits  her  port  on  a  hostile  destina- 
tion, the  capture  may  be  legally  made.  It  is  by  no  mean3 
necessary  to  wait  till  the  ship  and  goods  are  actually  endea* 
vojini^  to  enter  tl^e  enemy's  port    The  voyage  bein£  illegal 
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at  its  commeQcement,  the  penalty  immediately  attaches,  and 
continues  to  the  end  of  the  voyage,  or  at  least  so  long  as  the 
illegality  exists.  (TTtWwaTi,  /n/.  Ijaw^  vol.  2,  p.  218;  IhuTy 
On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  626 ;  Oriolany  Dipbmatie  de  la  Mer^ 
tome  2,  ch.  6 ;  The  Imim,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  168 ;  Thz  TreiuU 
Sostre^  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  390,  note.) 

§  8.  Where  the  contraband  goods  are  not  taken  m  delicto,  in 
the  actual  prosecution  of  the  outward  voyage,  and  the  return 
voyage  U  distinct  and  independent,  the  penalty  is  not  gene- 
rally held  to  attach,  either  upon  the  proceeds  of  the  goods 
or  on  the  ship  upon  her  return  voyage.  But  where  they  are 
both  inseparably  connected  in  their  original  plan,  so  as  to 
form  parts  of  a  continuous  voyage,  the  penalty  is  generally 
considered  as  attaching  in  every  stage  till  its  final  completion. 
Such  is  the  doctrine  established  by  the  decisions  of  the  Eng- 
lish admiralty,  and  seemingly  admitted  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Wheaton  has  questioned  its 
soundness,  but  his  objection,  that  it  extends  the  offense  indefir 
nitelj/y  is  completely  answered  by  the  decisions  themselves, 
which  expressly  limit  the  offense  and  its  penal  consequences 
to  completion  of  the  entire  voyage.  Ortolan  contests  this 
rule  of  the  continuation  of  the  ofienscr  during  the  return 
voyage,  on  the  ground  that  the  ship  should,  in  all  cases,  be 
exempted  from  any  penalty,  and  the  confiscation  confined  to 
the  contraband  articles.  He  has  supported  his  doctrine  by 
strong  and  logical  arguments,  but,  however  correct  it  may 
be  in  theory,  it  is  not  supported  by  the  practice  of  the  great 
maritime  powers  of  the  world.  The  general  rule  of  exemption 
is,  undoubtedly,  well  established,  but  the  exceptions  indicated 
are  supported  by  good  authorities,  and  generally  adi^iitted  in 
practice.  (Hubnery  De  la  Saisie  des  BdUments,  liv.  2,  ch.  4, 
§  4 ;  HienecciuSj  De  NovibuSy  cap.  2,  §§  8, 4 ;  Zouch,  Juris  et  Jur. 
Fecialis,  p.  2,  cap.  8 ;  Albericus  GentiliSy  Sispan.  Advoc.j  lib.  1, 
cap.  20 ;  Bynkershoeky  Quaest  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  12 ;  Man- 
nvngy  Law  of  Nations^  p.  809 ;  Beddie,  BesearcheSy  etc.,  vol.  2,  p. 
668;  Wildman.  Int,  LaWyVol,  2,  p.  218;  Dwer,  Onlnsurancey  vol. 
1,  pp.  626,  627 ;  Kenty  Com.  on  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  161,  note; 
Wheatony  On  Captures y  p.  183;  The  Iminay  £^ob.  Rep.,  p.  0, 
1^8 ;  The  Nancyy  STRob.  Rep.,  p.  127;  The  Bosalie  and  Bettys 
2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  848^;  2%«  JBofttc,  1  Act  Rep.,  p.  26 ;  The  Joseph, 
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8  Crancb.  Rep.,  p.  451 ;  The  Caledonia^  1  Wheaton  Rep.,  p. 
100 ;  Christiansbergy  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  881 ;  Carringion  v.  The  M. 
Ins.  Co.y  8  Peters.  Rep.,  p.  621 ;  The  Frederick  Molke,  1  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  87;  The  Charloitey  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  886 ;  The  Margaret^ 
1  Act.  Rep.,  p.  188 ;  Poison^  Laio  of  Nations^  p.  54 ;  Ortolan, 
Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  8,  ch.  6 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Intemacionalj 
pt  2,  cap.  8,  §  4.) 

§  9.  It  must  be  observed  tbat  the  offense  does  not  necessa- 
rily continue  during  the  entire  outward  voyage,  even  where 
it  was  completed  by  the  mere  inception  with  contraband 
articles  on  board.  "  Where  there  is  positive  evidence,"  says 
Duer,  "  that,  previous  to  the  capture,  the  voyage  had  been 
changed,  by  the  substitution  of  an  innocent  port  of  destina- 
tion, or  that  the  original  port,  by  capitulation  or  otherwise, 
had  ceased  to  be  hostile,  as  the  goods  were  not  contraband 
when  seized,  the  capture  is  invalid,  and  restitution  is 
decreed."  Although  the  penalty  is  not  averted  by  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  intention  to  prosecute  an  illegal  voyage, 
which  is  in  the  progress  of  execution,  will  be  changed  before 
its  completion,  yet,  if  the  intention,  when  the  capture  was 
made,  had,  in  good  faith,  been  abondoned,  or  was  no  longer 
capable  of  execution,  the  corpus  delicti  is  extinguished,  and 
the  penalty  cannot  be  sustained.  {Duer^  On  Insurance,  vol. 
1,  pp.  629,  571,  572 ;  ^^Udrmn,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  218 ;  The 
Itnina,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  167 ;  The  Trende  Sostre,  6  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  390,  note.) 

§  10.  The  illegality  of  the  transportation  of  contraband 
goods  is  not  confined  to  an  original  importation  into  an  ene- 
my's country.  The  transportation  of  such  articles  from  one 
port  of  the  enemy  to  another,  is  equally  unlawful,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  of  an  ori^nal  impor- 
tion.  It  may  equally  and  as  directly  tend  to  assist  the  enemy 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  "  The  transfer  of  contraband 
from  one  port  of  a  country  to  another,"  says  Sir  WilUam 
Scott,  ^'  is  subject  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  an 
original  importation  into  the  country  itself."  {Heffter,  Droit 
IniemaUanaly  §  161 ;  WUdrmn,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  211 ;  Duer, 
On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  629,  680 ;  The  Edward,  4  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  70.) 
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§  11,  In  order  to  constitute  the  unlawfultiesd  of  tbe  trtnft- 
portation  of  contraband,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  immedi- 
ate destination  of  the  ship  and  cargo  should  be  to  an  enemy's 
country  or  port.  If  the  goods  are  contraband  and  destined 
for  the  direct  use  of  the  enemy's  army  or  navy,  the  traspor- 
tation  is  illegal,  and  subject  to  the  ordinary  penalty.  Thus, 
if  an  enemy's  fleet  be  lying,  in  time  of  war,  in  a  neutral  port, 
and  a  neutral  ^ressel  shoilld  carry  contraband  goods  to  that 
poit,  not  intended  for  sale  in  the  neutral  market,  but  des- 
tined to  the  exclusive  ctupply  of  the  hostile  forces,  such  con- 
duct would  be  a  direct  interposition  in  the  war  by  Aimishing 
essential  aid  in  its  prosecution,  and  consequently  would  b^ 
a  flagrant  departure  from  the  duties  of  neutrality.  {Dujtr^ 
On  In^uraneej  vol.  1,  p.  680;  J%e  (yommereenj  1  Wheaton 
Bep.,  pp.  888,  889 ;  WheaUm^  Elem.  Int  LaWj  pt  4,  eh.  3, 
§26.) 

§  12.  In  the  case  of  The  Commercen,  a  Swedish  vessel  cap- 
tured by  an  American  cruiser  in  the  act  of  cariying  a  cargo 
of  barley  and  oats,  for  the  supply  of  the  allied  armies  in  the 
Spanish  peninsula,  the  United  States  being  at  War  with  Great 
Britain,  but  at  peace  with  Sweden  and  the  other  powers 
allied  against  France,  the  supreme  court  of  the  TTnited  States 
held  that  the  voyage  was  illegal,  the  cargo  was  condemned, 
and  the  neutral  carrier  denied  his  freight.  The  cargo,  in 
this  case,  was  enemy's  property,  but  all  the  members  of  the  * 
court  concurred  in  the  principle  that  a  neutral  carrying  sup- 
plies for  the  enemy's  naval,  or  niilitaty  forces,  was  engaged 
in  an  illicit  voyage  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  neutrality, 
and  that  it  was  a  very  lenient  administration  of  justice  to 
confine  the  penalty  to  a  mere  denial  of  freight.  Some 
doubts  have  arisen  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  decision  in  the 
particular  case,  but  none  as  to  the  truth  of  the  general  prin* 
ciples  upon  which  it  was  founded.  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
dissented  from  the  majority  of  the  oourt,  but  his  dissent  was 
founded  on  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case:  first,  that 
the  war  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  was  so  distinct  firom  that 
between  England  and  the  United  States,  that  the  latter  oould 
not  be  prejudiced  by  the  aid  furnished;  and,  second,  that 
Sweden  being  an  ally  with  England  in  the  war  against 
France,  her  subjects  might  lawfully  aid  the  British  forces 
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engaged  in  that  war,  and  without  violating  their  neutrality 
toward  the  United  States.  ( Wheaion,  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4, 
ch.  8,  §  26 ;  DueVj  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  631 ;  Webster,  The 
Wcrks  of,  vol.  6,  p.  462 ;  The  Gommercen,  1  Hfheatcn  JRep., 
p.  822.)    • 

§  18.  All  writers  on  international  law  are  agreed,  that 
implements  and  munitions  of  war,  and  articles,  which,  in 
their  actual  condition,  are  of  immediate  use  for  warlike  pur- 
poses, are  to  be  deemed  contraband,  whenever  they  are 
destined  to  an  enemy's  country,  or  to  an  enemy's  use;  but, 
beyond  this,  there  is  such  a  diversity  of  opinion  among  text- 
writers  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
deduce  from  such  works  any  well  established  and  satisfactory 
principles  to  guide  our  decision  on  the  points  in  dispute. 
We  will  proceed  to  refer  to  the  discussions  of  publicists  of 
the  highest  authority  on  these  questions,  without  attempting, 
however,  to  reconcile  their  differences  of  opinion.  {Kent, 
Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  135;  Wheatony  Mem.  Int.  Law, 
pt.  4,  ch.  3,  §  26 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  681 ;  PfuUi' 
more.  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  229;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations, 
p.  301;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  160;  Jouffroy,  Droit 
Marit,  pp.  130,  134 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatic  de  la  Mer.,  liv.  3, 
ch.  6 ;  Hautefeuille,  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  8,  sec.  2 ;  BeUo, 
Dereeho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  4;  Biquehne,  Derecko 
tPub.  Int.,  lib.  l,tit.  2,  cap.  15;  Bynkershoek,  Quaest  Jur.  Pub., 
lib.  1,  cap.  10 ;  Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens  Modeme,  §  288 ;  De 
Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  3,  §  14 ;  Lampredi,  Commerce 
des  Neutres,  pt.  1,  §  9.) 

§  14.  Grotius  divides  all  articles  of  trade  into  three  classes : 
1st,  Implements  and  materials  which,  by  their  nature,  are 
saitable  to  be  used  in  war ;  2d,  Articles  of  taste  and  luxury, 
useful  only  for  civil  purposes,  as  books,  paintings,  etc.;  3d, 
Articles  which  are  of  indiscriminate  use  in  peace  and  war,  as 
provisions,  naval  stores,  etc.  Articles  of  the  frst  class  are 
always  contraband;  those  of  the  second  class  never;  those  of 
the  tiiird  class  may  or  may  not  be  contraband,  according  to 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  war.  But  littie  objection 
can  be  made  to  this  classification,  but  it  leaves  the  entire 
difficulty  unsettled,  as  the  question  immediately  arrises  with 
respect  to  what  articles  are  to  be  assigned  to  each  class,  and 
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under  tviiat  p^rticttlftr  eireumstances  articleB  of  the  third 
diaes  are  subject  to  ci^tore  as  oontraband  of  war.    Loeceniiu 
ill  of  opinion  that  provisionB  are  nniversally  contraband,  and 
refers  to  many  instances  in  which  different  nationa  bad 
enforced  the  prohibition.    Eeineccius  includes  in  the  list  of 
contraband  articles  of  promiscaonB  use  in  peace  w  wa?*,  sucli 
as  provisions,  naval  stores,  etc.    Yattel  makes  a  similar 
distinction  to  that  of  Grotius,  though  he  includes  timber 
or  naval  stores  among  articles  which  are  liable  to  cap- 
ture as  contrabandi  and  considers  provisions  as  such  only 
under  certain  circumstances,  as  '^  when  there  are  hopes  of 
reducing  the  enemy  by  famine.'*    Valin  and  Pothier  wholly 
exclude  provisions,  but  admit  that  by  general  usage,  when 
they  wrote,  naval  stores   were  prohibited.    Bynkershoek 
strenuously  contends  against  admitting  into  the  list  of  cod- 
traband)  articles  of  promiscuous  use  in  peace  and  w£ff,  and 
denies  that  any  other  than  those  which  in  their  actual  state, 
are  inimediately  applicable  to  warlike  purpose,  can  properly 
be  enumerated  as  prohibited.    Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  in  a  letter 
to  Chiles  n.,  ipays:  ^'I  am  humbly  of  opinion,  that  nothing 
oug)it  to  be  judged  contraband,  by  the  general  law  of  nations, 
but  what  is  directly  and  immediately  subservient  to  the  uses 
of  war,  except  it  be  in  the  case  of  beseiged  places."     {PhM- 
more.  On  IwU  LaWj  vol.  3,  §§  235,  et  seq.;  Duer^  On  Inswraxux^ 
vol.  1,  pp.  632-634 ;   WAeoton,  jBfem.  Int.  Law^  pt  4,  ch.  3^ 
I  26 ;  Gfrotius^  De  Jur.  Bel  ac  Pac.^  lib.  3,  cap.  1,  §  6 ;  Locct- 
nirn^  De  Jwr*  Marit.,  lib.  1,  cap.  4,  §  9 ;  HeineccmSj  De  Nan- 
bus,  cap.  1,  §  14 ;   Vaitel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  7,  §  112 ; 
VaUn,  Com,  sur  VOrd.,  liv.  3,  tit  9,  art.  11;  BynJiershoek, 
Quaest.  Jur.  Bel.^  liv.  1,  cap.  10 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2, 
p.  210;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  282;  Heffter^   Droit 
iitemational,  §  160 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt  2,  cap.  8, 
§  4 ;  SautefeuiUe,  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  8,  sec.  2.) 

§  15.  The  more  modem  treatises  on  the  law  of  nations 
present  an  almost  equal  diversity  of  sentiment  <m  this  sub- 
jeet  Kent,  Wheaton  and  Duer  have  generally  lipxited  tbeir 
remarks  to  stating  the  opinions  of  the  older  textrwritera,  and 
the  decisions  of  English  and  American  courts  of  pme. 
Wheaton  is  evidently  dd^osed  to  exclude  entirely  &oaa  the 
list  of  contraband,  provisions  and  o&er  articles  of  pxomi^- 
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capus  use.  £eut  and  Duer  ^e  of  opiDion  |;hat  eticb  articles 
may,  or  may  pot,  be  contraband^  according  to  tbe  circaqa- 
Btancea  pf  the  case.  English  anthoro  have  geperally  favored 
the  views  of  their  government  in  its  extension  of  the  list  of 
contraband  to  all  articles  of  pi^omiscuous  use  in  peace  an.d 
war.  One  of  their  latest  text-writers,  Beddie,  defines  contra- 
band to  be :  ^^  1.  Articles  which  have  been  constructed,  fab- 
ricated, or  compounded  into  actual  instruments  of  war; 
2.  Articles  which  from  their  nature,  qualities  and  quantities, 
are  applicable  and  Uicfol  for  the  purposes  of  war;  3.  Arti- 
cles which,  although  not  subservient  generally  to  the  purposes 
of  war,  such  as  grain,  flour,  provisions,  naval  stores,  become 
so  by  their  special  and  direct  destination  for  such  purposes, 
namely,  by  their  destination  for  the  supply  of  armies,  garri- 
sons or  fleets,  naval  arsenals,  and  posts  of  military  equip- 
ment." The  continental  writers,  generally,  contend  against 
the  English  extension  of  contraband.  Among  the  most 
recent  are  Hautefeuille  and  Ortolan.  The  former  admits  but 
one  class  of  contraband,  and  confines  it  to  objects  of  first 
necessity  for  war,  which  are  exclusively  useful  in  war,  and 
which  can  be  directly  employed  for  that  purpose,  without 
undergoing  any  change.  The  latter  declares  his  opinion  to 
be,  that,  on  principle,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  arms 
and  munitions  of  war,  which  serve  directly  and  exclusively 
for  belligerent  purposes,  are  alone  contraband.  He  admits 
that,  in  special  cases,  certain  determinate  articles,  whose  use- 
fulness is  greater  in  war  than  in  peace,  are,  from  circum- 
stances, in  their  character  contraband,  without  being  actually 
arms  and  munitions  of  war;  such  as  timber,  evidentiy 
intended  for  the  construction  of  ships  of  war,  or  for  gun- 
carriages,  boilers  or  machinery  for  the  enemy's  steam  vessels, 
sulphur,  satpetre,  or  other  materials  for  arms  or  munitions  of 
war.  Phillimore  reviews  the  whole  question,  and  considers 
that  provisions  may  or  may  not  be  contraband,  according  to 
their  destination  and  probable  use.  Heffter  is  of  opinion 
that  certain  articles,  as  provisions,  not  in  their  nature  con- 
traband, may,  in  certain  cases,  from  their  destination  and 
intended  use,  be  regarded  as  such.  {De  Oussy^  Droit  Marir 
timej  liv.  1,  tit.  3,  §  14 ;  Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.^  lib.  1,  tit. 
2,  cap.  15;  Manning ^  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  282,  et  seq.;  Wheor 
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taOj  JElem.  Int.  Law,  pt,  4,  ch.  8,  §  26 ;  Kenij  Com.  an  Am. 
Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  186-148 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  622- 
644 ;  Beddie,  Researches  Hist,  and  Orit  in  Mart.  Int.  Law,  vol 
2,  p.  466 ;  HautefeuiUe,  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  8,  see.  2 ; 
Ortolan,  Dip.  de  la  Mer.,  tome  2,  ch.  6 ;  PhUUmare,  On  InL 
Law,  vol.  3,  §§  246,  et  seq. ;  WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp. 
210,  et  seq. ;  Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  TraiU  des  Prises,  tit  6,  ch.  2, 
sec.  8 ;  Hefier,  Droit  International,  §  160 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Inter- 
nacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  4.) 

§  16.  And  the  same  discordancy  in  the  definition  of  con- 
traband is  to  be  found  in  the  conventional  law  of  nations,  as 
established  by  treaties,  the  provisions  of  which  are  varioas 
and  contradictory, —  even  of  those  made,  at  different  periods, 
between  the  same  nations.     The  same  may  be  said  of  marine 
ordinances  and  diplomatic  discussions.    The  marine  ordi- 
nances of  Louis  XIV.,  1681,  limits  contraband  to  munitions 
of  war.    So,  also,  the  treaties  between  England  and  Sweden 
in  1666, 1661, 1664  and  1666.    Bynkershoek  refers  to  other 
treaties  of  the  seventeenth  century,  as  containing  the  same 
limitation.    But  Valin  says  that  in  the  treaty  of  commerce 
between  Prance  and  Denmarkj^^in  1742,  pitch,  tar,  resin,  sail- 
cloth, hemp,  cordage,  masts  and  ship-timber,  were  declared 
to  be  contraband.    By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1718,  and 
the  subsequent  treaties  of  1748, 1768, 1788,  and  1786,  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  contraband  was  strictly  confined 
to  munitions  of  war;  all  other  goods  not  worked  into  the 
form  of  any  instrument  or  ftirniture  for  warlike  use,  by  land 
or  sea,  are  expressly  excluded  from  this  list.    But  the  con- 
traband character  of  naval  stores  continued  a  vexed  question 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Baltic  powers.    By  the  treaty 
of  1801,  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  to  which  Den- 
mark and  Sweden  subsequently  acceded,  saltpetre,  sulphur, 
saddles  and  bridles,  were  enumerated  as  contraband ;  and  by 
the  convention  of  July  26th,  1808,  the  list  was  augmented 
by  the  addition  of  coined  money,  horses,  equipments  for  cav- 
alry, and  all  manufactured  articles  serving  immediately  for 
the  equipment  of  ships  of  war.    In  the  treaty  of  1794,  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  it  was  stipulated  (arti- 
cle 18,)  that  under  the  denomination  of  contraband  should  be 
comprised  all  arms  and  implements  serving  for  the  purposes 
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of  war,  ^<  and  also  timber  for  ship-bnildingy  tar  or  rosin^  copper 
in  sheets,  sails,  hemp  and  cordage,  and  generally  whatever  may 
serve  directly  to  the  equipment  of  vessels,  nnwrought  iron 
and  fir  planks  only  excepted."  The  article  then  goes  on  to 
provide,  that  "  whereas  the  difficulty  of  agreeing  on  the  precise 
easeSy  in  which  alone  provisions  and  other  articles,  not  generally 
ccntrabcmd,  may  be  regarded  as  such,  renders  it  expedient  to 
provide  against  the  inconveniences  and  misunderstandings 
which  might  thence  arise,  it  is  further  agreed  that  whenever 
any  such  articles,  so  becoming  contraband,  according  to  the  exist- 
ing law  of  nations,  shall,  for  that  reason,  be  seized,"  etc.,  the 
owners  thereof  shall  be  paid  their  value,  etc.  {MerUn,  Reper^ 
toire,  verb.  Prise  Maritime,  §  3,  art.  3 ;  Wheaton,  EUm.  InU 
Law,  pt  4,  ch.  3,  §  24 ;  Wheaton,  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp. 
116,  12&-134,  375-401 ;  Valin,  Omm.  sur  VOrd,  liv.  8,  tit.  9; 
PhiUimare,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §§  243,  et  seq. ;  WHdman,  Int. 
Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  222,  et  seq. ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp. 
283,  et  seq. ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  3,  ch.  6 ;  Pis- 
toye  et  Ducerdy,  Traiti  des  Prises,  tit.  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  3 ;  Heffter, 
Droit  International,  §  160 ;  Lampredi,  Commerce  des  Neutres^ 
pt-  1,  §  8.) 

§  17.  The  numerous  treaties  to  which  the  United  States 
have  been  parties,  and  which  contain  any  stipulations  res- 
pecting contraband,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  one 
just  referred  to  with  England,  in  1794,  confine  the  term  to 
arms  and  munitions  of  war,  and  in  the  early  ones,  naval  stores 
are,  in  express  terms,  excluded  from  the  list.  The  more  mod- 
em treaties  between  European  powers,  are  not  calculated  to 
throw  much  light  upon  this  subject.  The  declarations  of  the 
French  and  English  governments,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war  with  Russia,  in  1854,  except  contraband  of  war  from 
the  articles  to  which  impunity  is  accorded,  but  they  contain 
no  new  definition  of  contraband.  But  the  British  order,  in 
council  of  February  18th,  1854,  issued  in  anticipation  of  the 
declaration  of  war,  prohibits  from  being  exported  or  carried 
coastwise,  "  all  arms,  ammunition  and  gun  powder,  military 
and  naval  stores,  and  the  following  articles,  being  articles 
which  are  judged  capable  of  being  converted  into,  or  made 
useful  in  increasing  tiie  quantity  of  military  or  naval  stores, 
that   is  to  say,  marine  engines,  screw  propellers,  paddle 
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wheels,  cylindfers,  cratiks,  shafts,  boilers,  tnbes  for  boilers, 
boilfer  plates,  fire  bars,  and  every  articliB  or  any  other  compo- 
heht  part  bf  an  engine  or  boiler,  or  any  article  whatever, 
which  id,  or  can,  or  may  become  applicable  for  the  manu&c- 
ture  of  marine  machinery."  Although  this  order,  and  ita 
subsequent  modification,  was  probably  not  intended  as  a 
fresh  declaration  of  contraband  of  war,  yet  it  was  evident, 
from  the  character  of  the  order  itself,  and  from  answers  given 
by  the  ininisters  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  the  parts  and 
elements  of  steam  machinery,  and  also  coals,  were  to  be 
regarded  as  articles  ancipitis  usus,  not  necessarily  contraband, 
but  liable  to  be  considered  so,  if  they  were  to  be  applied  to 
the  military  or  naval  uses  of  the  enemy.  A  Swedish  ordi- 
nance, of  April  8th  j  1854,  section  jSfth,  enumerates  as  contra- 
band of  war,  all  kinds  of  arms,  munitions  of  war,  military 
stores,  saddles,  bridles,  and  other  manufactured  articles, 
immediately  applicable  to  warlike  purposes.  ( U.  S.  Statutes 
at  Ldrgej  vol.  8,  passim ;  Wheatorij  Elem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  4,  ch. 
8,  §  24 ;  Edivhurg  Beviem,  No.  208,  July,  1854 ;  Ortolan,  Dqh 
lomatie  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  ch.  6 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Intemationalj 
§  160.) 

§  18.  Again,  if  we  recur  to  the  decisions  of  prize  courts, 
although  we  shall  find  less  discordancy,  perhaps,  than  in  the 
other  sources  of  international  law,  we  nevertheless  shall 
encounter  a  diversity  of  sentiment,  on  some  points,  which  it 
would  be  Vain  to  attempt  to  reconcile.  Even  in  the  same 
country,  at  different  periods,  the  decisions  have  been  various 
and  contradictory.  Thus,  in  England,  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins, 
the  judge  of  admiralty  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.,  1674,  in 
the  case  of  a  Swedish  vessel,  laden  with  naval  stores,  already 
referred  to,  decided  that  such  comihodities  as  pitch,  tar,  and 
naval  stores,  except  in  case  of  besieged  places,  ought  not  to 
he  judged  contraband;  while  Sir  William  Scott  condemned 
naval  stores  as  contraband,  even  when  bound  to  a  mercantile 
port  only,  as  "  they  may  then  be  applied  to  immediate  use  in 
the  equipment  of  privateers,  or  may  be  conveyed  from  the 
mercantile  to  the  naval  port,  and  there  become  subservient  to 
every  purpose  to  which  they  could  have  been  applied,  if  going 
directly  to  a  port  of  naval  equipment."  The  same  authori^ 
sustained  the  orders  and  instructions  to  English  cruiser^,  to 
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sieze  all  neutral  yesBels  laden  with  coin^  flotur^  meal^  aiid 
other  provisions,  bound  to  ports  of  France,  npon  the  ground 
that  by  the  modem  law  of  nations,  all  provisions  are  to  be 
considered  contraband,  and,  as  such,  liable  to  confiscation, 
whenever  the  depriving  the  enemy  of  these  supplies  is  one 
of  the  means  to  be  employed  in  reducing  him  to  tenne* 
{DalloZy  Beperioire^  verb.  Prises  MaritimeSj  sec,  8»  art  2 ;  Mer* 
Urtj  jRepertoire  verb.  Prise  JtfarUmey  §  3,  art  3;  PiUayCf  el 
JDwoerdy^  JDes  Prises^  tit  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  3 ;  I^e  and  Cgr.  of  jKr 
i.  Jenkinsj  vol.  2,  p.  751 ;  Wheaion^  Hist  Law  of  Na&ms, 
p.  130;  Wheaion.  JEUm.  InU  Loxd,  pt  4,  ch.  3,  §  24;  The 
Charlattej  5  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  305 ;  The  Rkhnumdy  6  Bob.  B^.^ 
p.  325 ;  The  NqftunuSy  8  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  108.) 

§  19.  As  already  stated,  it  is  not  our  present  intention  to 
attempt  to  reconcile  conflicting  opinions  and  decisions,  or  to 
deduce,  from  any  process  of  reasoning,  the  rules  df  an  universal 
law  applicable  to  contraband  of  war.  But  we  will  endeavor 
to  state  what  has  been  decided  to  be  contraband  by  Hie  prize 
courts  of  Europe  and  of  the  United  States,  wherein  the  oovtB 
are  general  ly  agreed,  and  wherein  they  have  differed  in  opinioiu 
It  is,  perhaps,  of  as  much  importance  to  know  what  has  been, 
and  is  likely  to  be,  administerd  as  the  law^  in  the  courts  of 
the  principal  commercial  states,  as  to  know  what  aughij  in  the- 
ory, to  be  established  as  the  conventional  law  of  nations. 
The  liability  to  capture  can  only  be  determined  by  the  rules 
of  international  law,  as  interprded  and  applied  by  the  tribunals 
of  the  belligerent  state  to  the  operations  of  whose  cruisers  the 
neutral  merchant  is  exposed.  {PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law^  voL 
3,  §§  251,  et  seq. ;  Duer,  On  Inswranoe,  vol  1,  p.  684 ;  Wildmanp 
Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  110,  et  seq. ;  Manning j  Law  qf  Nations^ 
pp.  801,  802 ;  JSefter,  JDioii  Iniematmud,  §§  159, 160.) 

§  20.  It  is  UDiversally  admitted,  as  already  remariced,  that 
all  instruments  and  munitions  of  war  are  to  be  deemed  con- 
ti&band,  and  subject  to  condemnation.  This  rule  embraoed» 
by  its  terms,  and  by  fair  construction,  all  ordnance  and  arms 
of  every  description,  balls,  shells,  shot,  gunpowder,  and  arti* 
cles  of  military  pyrotechny,  gun-carriages,  amunition-wag- 
gons,  belts,  scabbards,  holsters,  all  military  equipments  and 
military  clothing.  Any  vessel,  evidently  built  for  warlike 
purposes,  as  gun  and  mortar  boats,  and  destined  to  be  sold 
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for  such  use,  is  clearly  liable  to  confiscation  under  the  same 
rule.  To  this  list  is  to  he  added  all  articles,  manufactured 
or  unmanufactured,  which  are  almost  exclusively  used  for 
military  purposes,  as  machinery  for  manufacturing  arms,  and 
saltpetre,  and  sulpher  for  making  gunpowder.  {Garden^  Ik 
DiplmjaMe,  liv.  7,  §  6;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  229; 
Buer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  685 ;  Bynkershoek,  Quaest  Jur. 
Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  10 ;  Orotius,  de  Jur.  Bel  ac  Pac,  lib.  3,  cap. 
1,  §  6 ;  Wheai<m,  EUm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  24  ;  Vattd, 
JDroU  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  7,  §  112 ;  ChUly,  Com.  Law,  pp. 
141  149 ;  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  119-128 ;  Heffier,  DroU  Inter- 
national,  §  110 ;  Bello,  Lerecho  Intemacional,  pt  2,  cap.  8,  §  4 ; 
Biquelme,  Lerecho  Pub.  Int.,  liv,  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  16 ;  HautefeuUk, 
Des  Nation^  Neutres,  tit.  8,  sec.  2 ;  Merlin,  Repertoire  verb. 
Prise  Maritime,  §  3,  art.  3 ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1, 
tit.  3,  §  14 ;  Lampredi,  Commerce  des  Neutres,  pt.  1,  §  9 ;  Dair 
loz,  Repertoire  verb.  Prises  Maritimes,  sec.  3,  art  2.) 

a 

§  21.  It  is  an  established  doctrine  of  the  English  admiralty, 
that  all  manufactured  articles  that  in  their  natural  state  are 
fitted  for  military  use,  or  for  building  and  equipping  ships 
of  war,  such  as  masts,  spars,  rudders,  wheels,  tillers,  sails, 
sail-cloth,  cordage,  rigging  and  anchors,  are  contraband  in 
their  own  nature,  to  the  same  extent  as  munitions  of  war, 
and  that  no  exception  is  admitted  in  their  favor,  unless  crea- 
ted by  express  provisions  of  a  treaty.  Since  the  introduction 
of  steam,  as  a  motive  power,  in  ships  of  war,  the  British  prize 
courts  would  probably,  upon  the  same  principle,  condemn 
as  contraband  all  marine  engines,  screw  propellers,  cylinders, 
shafts,  boilers,  boiler  plates,  tubes,  fire-bars,  and  every  com- 
ponent part  of  a  marine  engine  or  boiler,  and  every  article 
suitable  tor  the  manufacture  of  marine  machinery.  {Duer, 
On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  635 ;  The  Charlotte,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
805 ;  The  Neptunus,  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  108 ;  Wheaton,  Elem,  InL 
Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  24 ;  Edinburg  Review,  No.  203,  July,  1854 ; 
PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  234 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations, 
p.  63 ;  Wildnum,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  212.) 

§  22.  Articles  in  a  rough  state,  which  may  be  used  for  mili- 
tary and  naval  purposes,  may,  or  may  not^  be  contraband, 
according  to  their  nature  and  destined  use,  as  inferred  from 
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their  immediate  destination.  Thus,  pitch,  tar  and  hemp, 
destined  to  the  enemy's  use,  are  generally  held  to  be  contra- 
band in  their  nature,  but  where  they  are  the  produce  of  the 
neutral  country  from  which  they  are  exported,  and  are  the 
property  of  its  subjects  or  citizens,  they  are  exempt  from  con- 
fiscation, except  when  they  are  exclusively  and  immediately 
destined  to  warlike  use.  Ship-timber,  in  a  rough  state,  is 
not  in  se  contraband,  but  it  may  become  so  from  its  particular 
character,  as  masts  and  spars,  or  from  the  character  of  its  port 
of  destination.  Copper  is  not  generally  contraband,  but  if 
in  sheets,  adapted  to  the  sheathing  of  vessels,  it  is  condemned. 
Hemp  is  more  favorably  considered  than  cordage.  Rosin  is 
not  generally  contraband,  but  is  condemned  if  going  to  a 
port  of  naval  equipment.  Iron  itself  is  treated  with  indul- 
gence, but  if  of  such  a  form  as  to  make  it  suitable  for  mili- 
tary or  naval  purposes,  and  its  immediate  destination  is  for 
such  use,  it  cannot  claim  the  benefit  of  exemption.  The 
same  rule  would  probably  be  applied  to  all  unwrought  materi- 
als for  ship  building,  and  for  the  construction  of  marine 
machinery.  Since  the  introduction  of  steam  as  the  motive 
power  in  ships  of  war,  the  question  has  been  much  discussed 
in  Europe,  whether  coals  are  to  be  considered  as  contraband. 
They  would  seem  now  to  properly  belong  to  the  same  class 
as  ship-timber,  tar,  pitch,  and  other  unwrought  materials  for 
ship  building  and  naval  stores.  In  the  recent  war  between  the 
allies  and  Russia,  the  English  cruisei*s  stopped  coals  on  their 
way  to  an  enemy's  port  on  the  Black  sea,  though  it  appears, 
from  an  answer  already  referred  to,  given  in  the  house  of 
commons  by  Sir  James  Graham,  that  they  would  be  regarded 
by  British  cruisers  as  one  of  the  articles  ancipitis  usuSy  not 
necessarily  contraband,  but  liable  to  detention  under  circum- 
stances that  warrant  suspicion  of  their  being  destined  to  the 
military  or  naval  uses  of  the  enemy  Ortolan  first  expressed 
the  opinion  that  coals  might,  or  might  not,  according  to  their 
intended  use,  be  classed  as  prohibited  articles ;  but  he  after- 
ward corrected  this  statement,  and  concluded  that  they  never 
can,  under  any  circumstances,  become  contraband  of  war. 
This  view  of  the  question  is  ably  advocated  by  Hautefeuille. 
{Poison,  Law  of  Nations^  p.  68 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p. 
636 ;  HeffieTy  Droit  Iniemationaly  §  160 ;    WheaUm,  Elem.  Int. 
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Law^  pU  4^  cfa.  8,  §  24^  note ;  BiUo^  JDerecko  iTUetriaciimal^  pi 
2>  oap.  8)  §  4 ;  Mau^feuUUy  Des  Naxtums  Neuires^  tit.  8,  sec  2; 
Ottohn^  D^UmcMe  cfo  la  Metj  liv.  8,  ch.  6 ;  Dt  CuMy^  Lrt^ 
MdriUme,  liv.  1,  tit  8,  §  14;  The  Staadi  Embdm,  1  Bob.  Bep^ 
p.  26  (  The  Sarah  CkrvsHMy  1  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  241;  The  MariA, 
1  Bob,  Bep.)  p.  872 ;  Tfos  AppoUo,  4  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  158 ;  The 
Christina  Maria^  4  Bob.  Bep..  p.  166 ;  The  Twee  Juffirmmn^  4 
Bob.  Bep.,  p.  244  i  Tite  Boeri,  4  Bob.  Bep.^  p.  864;  7^  N^^ta 
Sigrwraj  6  Bob*  Bep.,  p*  97.) 

§23.  The  probable  use  of  articles  is  inferred  from  their 
known  destination.  This  riile  seems  neither  unjust  nor 
unequal.  The  remarks  of  Chancellor  Kent  on  this  point  are 
exceedingly  clear  and  appropriate.  ^^The  most  impc^tant 
distinction/'  he  says,  "  is  whether  the  articles  were  intended 
for  the  ordinary  uses  of  life,  or  even  fbr  mercantile  ship's 
use,  or  whether  they  were  going  with  a  highly  probable  des- 
tination to  military  use.  The  nature  and  quality  of  the  ^ott 
to  which  the  Articles  are  going,  is  not  an  irrational  test  If 
the  port  be  a  general  commercial  one,  it  is  presumed  the 
articles  are  intended  for  civil  use,  though  occasionally  a  ship 
of  war  may  be  constructed  in  that  port  But,  if  the  great 
predominent  character  of  that  port,  like  Brest  in  Ftiance,  or 
Porsmouth  in  England,  be  that  of  a  port  of  naval  military 
equipment,  it  will  be  presumed  that  the  articles  were  going 
for  military  use,  although  it  is  possible  that  the  articles 
might  have  been  applied  to  civil  consumption.  As  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  final  use  of  an  article  andpiiis  vsuSj 
it  is  not  an  injurious  rule,  which  deduces  the  final  use  from 
the  immediate  destination ;  and  the  presumption  of  a  hostile 
use,  founded  on  its  destination  to  a  military  port,  is  very 
much  idflamed,  if,  at  the  time  when  the  articles  were  going, 
a  considerable  armament  was  notoriously  preparing,  to  which 
a  supply  of  those  articles  would  be  eminently  useful."  The 
same  principle  is  laid  down  by  Sit  William  Scott,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  followed  out  in  all  his  decisions.  It 
applies  equally  to  unwrought  materials  and  ordinary  naval 
stores.  If,  when  they  are  destined  to  a  commerciat  port,  it  is 
a  just  presumption  that  they  are  intended  solely  for  civil  use, 
it  is  evident  that  this  presumption  exists  in  all  cases  when 
such  is  their  destination,  from  whatever  country  they  may  be 
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exported,  and  hence,  in  ftU  Bitch  caeed^  the  preflumptlon  flhouM 
be  admitted  fot  their  protection,  bs  it  is  fcfr  their  CDhdemtii^ 
tion  when  destined  to  a  port  of  naval  eqoiplnent  The  did- 
tinction  in  fkvor  of  thode  which  are  the  prodnce  bf  the  coun- 
try from  which  they  are  imported,  does  not  deem  to  be  well 
founded.  {Kent,  Cbm.  oh  Aia.  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  140 ;  Diar^  On 
Insurance^  vol;  1^  p.  637 ;  The  Qy/nrnereen^  1  Wheaton,  B)6p., 
p.  88 ;  Heffter^  DroU  lnt^m(xUonal,  5  160 ;  ^iqudme^  Berecho 
Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit  2,  cap.  16.) 

§  24.  It  is  universally  admitted,  that  provisions  {comn/iedtus 
ieffi)  are  hot,  in  their  own  nature,  contraband.    But  While 
some  contend  that  they  never  can  become  so  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, others  hold,  (and  such  is  the  uniform  practice  of 
the  British  admiralty,)  that  they  may  becdihe  liable  to  con- 
demnation by  their  special  destination  and  intended  use. 
When  they  are  destined  to  tiie  immediate  supply  of  the  mili- 
taiyor  naval  forces  of  the  enemy,  the  aid  thus  intended  to  be 
pven  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  is  bo  direct  and  import- 
ant that  the  act  of  transportation  id  peculiarly  noxious,  and 
they  are  condemned  without  hesitation.    It  would  seem,  from 
the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  ot  the  United  States,  in 
the  case  of  The  Ccmmercen^  that  where  the  real  object  is  thie 
supply  of  the  enemy's  forces,*  the  voyage  is  illegal,  even 
where  the  port  of  destination  is  neutral  in  its  character. 
Nor,  by  the  established  doctrine  of  the  English  admiralty,  is 
it  in  all  cases  neccessary,  in  order  to  make  provisions  con- 
traband, that  the  destination  to  the  use  of  the  enemy's  mili- 
tary or  naval  forces  should  be  certain.    The  rule  of  ancipilis 
usuLS  is  here  applied,  which  deduces  the  final  use  from  the 
immediate  destination.    If  destined  to  a  general  commercial 
port,  they  are  presumed  to  be  for  civil  use,  but  if  to  a  port 
whose  predominent  character  is  that  of  naval  construction 
and  equipment,  they  are  presumed  to  be  for  military  use. 
But  such  destination  alone  is  not,  as  a  general  rule,  sufficient 
to  produce  a  condemnation.    It  must  further  appear  that 
the  provisions  were,  from  their  nature  and  quality,  adapted 
to  military  use;  since,  otherwise,  there  would  be  no  basis  for 
the  presumption  that  they  would  have  been  applied  to  that 
use,  had  their  arrival  been  permitted.    Thus,  where  cheeses, 
intercepted  as  contraband,  were  destined  to  Brest,  a  port 
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notoriously  of  naval  equipment,  evidence  was  required  by 
Sir  William  Scott  of  their  fitness  for  naval  use.  {Duer^  (M 
Insiiramt^  vol.  1,  pp.  688, 639 ;  Th&  Commercen,  2  Gallis.  Rep., 
p.  264;  1  Wheaton,  Rep.,  p.  882;  The  Jonge  Mwrgaretha^l 
Rob.*  Rep.,  p.  196;  The  Hcuxhei,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  1S2;  The Zdr 
den  Rusty  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  98;  I7i6  Banger,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
126;  The  Edward^  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  68;  PoUtmy  Law  ofNaJHm^ 
p.  63 ;  OrioUaiy  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  3,  ch.  6 ;  Manning^ 
Law  of  Nations^  pp.  299,  et.  seq. ;  Pistoye  et  Dmerdj/y  TtwU 
des  PriseSy  tit.  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  3 ;  Maisonrmre  v.  Keating^  2  Gal- 
lis. Rep.,  p.  834 ;  JBe/ter,  Droit  International,  §  160 ;  BeUo,  De- 
recho  Iniemacionalj  pt  2,  cap.  8  §  4 ;  Biquelmej  Derecho  Pub. 
Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  15;  SautefeuUle,  Des  Nations  NetUres,  tit 
8,  sec.  2 ;  Lamjpredi,  Commerce  des  Neutres,  pt.  1,  §§  7,  9. 

§  25.  The  ancient  custom  of  preemption,  by  the  belligerent, 
of  the  property  of  the  subjects  of  another  state,  as  practiced 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  had  a  much 
wider  operation  and  very  different  meaning  than  is  now 
attributed  to  it  By  the  French  ordon  nance  of  1584,  article 
sixty-nine,  contraband  was  subjected,  not  to  confiscation,  but  to 
preemption.  But,  according  to  the  modern  use  of  this  term,  it 
is  applied  to  articles  not  subject  to  confiscation,  as  contraband 
in  themselves,  but  being  ambigui  usfis  are  made  subject  to 
seizure,  and  to  be  condemned  to  the  use  of  the  belligerent, 
he  paying  their  value  with  a  reasonable  mercantile  profit,— 
which,  by  the  practice  of  the  British  prize  courts,  is  usually 
fixed  at  ten  per  cent.  Kthe  goods  so  seized  are  contraband, 
the  carrying  of  them  is  a  criminal  act,  punishable  by  confis- 
cation or  any  milder  penalty  which  the  belligerent  may  see 
fit  to  impose  ;  but  if  not  contraband^  by  the  law  of  nations, 
they  are  not  liable  to  preemption.  The  question,  therefore, 
resolves  itself  into  one  of  contraband,  upon  which  opinions 
are  somewhat  divided.  ( Wildmjan,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  219, 
et  seq.;  Poison^  Law  of  Nations,  p.  64 ;  Phillinwre,  On  InL  LaWy 
vol.  3,  §§  267-270 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  313,  ct  seq.; 
Ward,  Of  Contraband,  p.  196 ;  The  Sarah  Christina,  1  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  241 ;  The  Haabet,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  174 ;  Heffter,  Droit 
International^  §  161 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  8, 
§  4 ;  HautefetuUe,  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  7,  ch.  2 ;  De  Cktssy, 
Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  3,  §  18.) 
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§  26.  Bnt  the  British  admiralty,  and  especially  Sir  William 
Scott,  went  much  farther,  and  sustained  the  capture  of  pro- 
visions which  were  not  even  probcAly  destined  to  military 
use,  not,  indeed,  confiscating  as  contraband  of  war  on  the 
gronnd  of  their  being  ambiffui  usiis,  but  condemning  them  to 
the  use  of  the  British  government,  on  the  payment  of  a  price 
equivalent  to  their  value,  or  rather,  their  cost  and  the  speci- 
fied mercantile  profit  of  ten  per  cent.  A  similar  rule  of  pre- 
mpiim  was  applied  by  Great  Britian  to  certain  native  com- 
modities of  neutral  states,  found  in  neutral  vessels,  and 
required  by  her  for  naval  purposes.  In  some  cases,  where 
this  rule  of  preemption,  or  pretended  right  of  purchase,  was 
exercised,  it  was  not  claimed  that  the  goods  so  captured  and 
condemned  to  a  forced  sale,  were  contraband,  even  on  the 
ground  ofheingambigui  usus;  but  the  right  to  preempt  them 
was  claimed,  because  ^^  the  ancient  practice  of  Europe,  or  at 
least,  of  several  maritime  states  of  Europe,  was,  to  confis- 
cate them  entirely;  a  century  has  not  elapsed  since  this 
claim  has  been  asserted  by  some  of  them."  It  was  not 
pretended,  as,  indeed,  it  could  not  have  been,  that  the 
claim  thus  asserted  by  some  of  the  maritime  states  of 
Europe  a  century  before,  was  generally  admitted,  and 
adopted  as  a  rule  of  international  law,  or  that  the  practice 
ever  had  received  any  such  sanction  as  to  make  it  binding 
upon  neutrals.  (jDwer,  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  640 ;  Wheaton^ 
Elem,  Int.  LaWy  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  24 ;  Kent^  Com.  on  Am.  LaWy 
vol.  1,  pp.  138, 139 ;  PhUlimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §§  267- 
270 ;  Polsonj  Law  of  Nations,  p.  64 ;  WHdrrum,  Int.  Law,  vol. 
2,  pp.  219,  et  seq.;  The  Haabet,  2,  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  182;  The 
Sarah  Christina,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  237 ;  Manning,  Law  ofNations^ 
p.  316 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatic  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  ch.  6  ;  Heffter, 
Droit  International,  §  161 ;  Sdutefeuille,  Des  Nations  NeutreSy 
tit.  7,  ch.  2 ;  De  Gassy,  Droit  Mantime,  liv.  1,  tit.  3,  §§  14, 18.) 

§  27.  The  arguments  adduced  in  favor  of  the  British  right 
of  preemption  failed  to  convince  its  opponents  of  its  justness 
or  legality,  and  its  enforcement  was,  at  the  time,  most 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  neutral  powers  of  Europe.  Kor  did  this  opposition 
cease  with  the  war  in  which  the  rule  had  originated,  or,  at 
least,  been  called  into  operation.    Since  then,  text-writers 
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has^B  most  emphatically  denied  the  legality  of  titie  role, 
aad  succeafifiilly  attacked  the  ai^umenta  by  which  it  was 
attempted  to  be  defended.  Some  British  writers  still  advo- 
oate  it  as  a  principle  of  law,  bnt  there  is  little  probability 
that  in  any  fatore  war  the  British  government  will  attempt 
to  exercise  the  right  of  preemption,  except  upon  goods  mani- 
festly contraband  of  war.  {De  Cussjfj  Droit  Maritime^  liv.  1, 
tit.  3,  §§  14, 15;  Wheaton,  EJera.  M.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  3,  §24; 
JbueTy  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  640 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am,  Law, 
vol.  1,  pp.  188, 139 ;  Waiie,  Siaie  Papers,  vol.  1,  pp.  393, 398; 
Mamdng,  Law  of  NationSj  pp.  818-816 ;  QrtoUm,  DipUmaJk 
de  la  Mer,  tozpe  2,  ch.  6 ;  Heffier,  Droit  ^^^emationaly  §  161.) 

§  28.  Amould  lays  down  the  rule,  that  all  insurances  oo 
articles  contraband  of  war  are  wholly  void,  and  incapable  of 
being  enforced  in  the  courts  of  the  belligerent  country.  But 
if  effected  by  or  for  neutrals,  and  sought  to  be  enforced  in 
the  court  of  a  neutral  state,  the  case  would  be  different,  for  it 
is  not  deemed  unlawful  in  a  neutral,  by  his  own  government, 
to  be  engaged  in  a  contraband  trade.  The  insurance,  there- 
fore, by  a  neutral,  of  articles  contraband  of  war,  being  ;)€r5e 
a  valid  contract,  may  be  enforced  in  the  courts  of  the  neutral 
country,  provided  the  nature  of  the  trade  and  of  the  goods  was 
disclosed  to  the  underwriter,  or  provided  there  be  just  ground, 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  trade,  or  otherwise,  to  presume 
that  he  was  duly  informed  thereof.  Mr.  Duer  contends  that 
the  carrying  of  contraband,  being  contrary  to  the  general  law 
of  nations,  renders  the  voyage  prohibited  ,and  illegal,  and 
hence,  that  an  insurance  of  the  ship  on  such  a  voyage  cannot 
be  sustained.  "We  copy  a  portion  of  his  remarks :  "An  insu- 
rance," he  says,  "  upon  goods  liable  to  confiscation,  as  con- 
traband of  war,  if  made  in  the  belligerent  country  whose 
rights  are  violated,  it  is  admitted,  by  all  writers,  is  wholly 
void ;  nor  do  I  perceive  any  reason  for  doubting  that  an  insu- 
rance upon  every  other  subject  or  interest,  liable  to  be 
involved  in  the  same  penalty,  is  equally  invalid.  Hence,  a 
policy  upon  the  freight  of  the  contraband  articles,  apon  other 
goods,  the  property  of  the  same  owner,  and  upon  the  ship* 
when  subject  to  condemnation,  is,  in  all  cases,  an  illegal  con- 
tract ;  for,  although  the  penalty  to  which  the  sutgect  is  liable 
may  not  always  be  enf<MX)ed  in  a  court  of  admiralty,  that  court 
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alone  seems  competent  to  judge  of  the  special  circumstances 
that  may  warrant  a  discretionary  relaxation  of  its  general 
roles.  "NoTj  to  avoid  a  policy  upon  the^sldp,  does  it  seem  to 
be  necessary  that  she  should  be  placed  in  circumstances  to 
justify  her  condemnation.  The  transportation  of  contraband, 
as  viewed  by  the  law  of  nations,  is  universally  an  unlawful 
act;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  it  subjects  the  ship  to  the 
penalty  of  the  loss  of  freight.  The  imposition  of  this  penalty, 
it  seems  to  me,  renders  the  voyage  prohibited  and  illegal : 
and  hence,  if  we  are  governed  by  analogy,  an  insurance  of 
the  ship,  on  such  a  voyage,  caanot  be  eustained.  The  argu- 
ments of  a  sound  policy  lead  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  It 
is  impossible  to  deny  that  a  belligerent  country  has  a  real, 
and,  in  some  cases,  a  d^ep  interest  in  preventing  the  trans- 
portation of  contraband  articles  to  the  use  of  the  enemy.  To 
permit  the  vehicle  of  transportation  to  be  insured,  is  to  encou- 
rage the  act.  These  reasons  do  not  apply  to  an  insurance 
upon  the  innocent  goods  of  an  innocent  shipper,  which  is, 
doubtless,  valid.  He  was  no  party  to  the  illegal  transaction, 
had  no  power  to  prevent  it,  and,  it  must  be  presumed,  had 
no  knowledge  of  its  existence.  It  is,  however,  doubtful 
whether  the  insurer  is  liable  even  to  the  owner  of  innocent 
goods,  for  a  loss  arising  from  condemnation  or  detention,  by 
his  own  government,  of  the  carrier-ship.**  These  views  are 
contested  by  some  of  the  continental  publicists,  {Amouldy 
On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  740 ;  jDwer,  On  Insurancey  vol.  1,  pp. 
642,  648 ;  Bedarridey  Droit  Maritime^  §§  1096,  et  seq.) 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 


BIGHT  OF  VISITATION  AND  SEARCH. 


CONTENTS. 

{  1.  General  exemption  of  merchant  yessele  on  the  high  seas  —  {2.  Right  of 
search  a  belligerent  right  onlj  —  }3.  British  claim  of  a  right  of  visit  in 
time  of  peace  —  2  ^.  Denied  by  the  United  States  —  }  5.  Opinions  of  Ame- 
rican publicists  —  2  ^'  ^^  continental  writers  — 1*1.  Of  Lord  Stowell  and 
Mr.  Phillimore  —  2  ^-  Distinction  between  pirates  and  slavers  —  J  9.  Grett 
Britain  finally  renounces  her  claim  of  right  of  visit  —  \  10.  Visitation  ud 
search  in  time  of  war  —  §11.  English  views  as  to  extent  of  this  right  — 
2  12.  Views  of  American  writers  —  2  ^3*  Limitations  imposed  by  contintn- 
tal  publicists  —  2^^-  Force  maybe  used  in  the  exercise  of  this  right— 
215.  But  must  be  exercised  in  a  lawfhl  manner  —  2^^-  Penalty  for  con- 
travention of  this  right — 2  I*^-  English  decision  as  to  effect  of  convoy— 
2  18.  Ships  of  war  exempt  from  search —  \l^.  Merchant  ships  under  their 
convoy  —  }  20.  Treaties  respecting  neutral  convoy  —  {21.  Opinions  of  pub- 
licists—  2  ^*^-  Neutral  vessels  under  enemy's  convoy  —  {  23.  Resistance  of 
manter  on  cargo  —  2  ^^*  Neutral  property  in  armed  enemy  vessel  —  {25 
Documents  requisite  to  prove  neutral  character — \2%,  Concealment  of 
papers  —  2  ^"^^  Spoliation  of  papers  —  2^^*  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  papers  —  \1^. 
Impressment  of  seamen  from  neutral  vessels  —  \Z0.  American  rule,  ss 
defined  by  Webster. 

§  1.  It  has  been  stated  in  a  preceding  chapter  that  every 
merchant  vessel  on  the  high  seas  is  regarded,  in  international 
law,  as  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  state  to  which  it  belongs. 
To  enter  into  such  vessel,  or  to  interrupt  its  course,  by  a 
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foreign  power  in  time  of  peace,  or  (it  being  neutral,)  by  ft 
belligerent  in  time  of  war,  "is  an  act. of  force,  and  is,  prima 
faciCy  a  wrong,  a  trespass,  which  can  be  justified  only  when 
done  for  some  purpose,  allowed  to  form  a  sufficient  justifica- 
tion by  the  law  of  nations/'  The  right  of  a  vessel  of  one 
state  to  visit  and  search  a  vessel  of  another  state  on  the  high 
seas,  in  any  case,  is  therefore  an  exception  to  the  general 
rights  of  property,  jurisdiction,  equality  and  independence 
of  sovereign  states,  and  to  justify  such  an  act  it  must  be 
shown  that  the  particular  case  comes  clearly  within  the 
exceptions  to  this  rule  which  have  been  established  by  the 
positive  law  of  nations,  or  by  treaty  stipulations  between  .the 
parties.  ( Wheatorij  JElem.  InU  Law^  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  18 :  We6- 
5ter,  Dip.  and  Off.  Papers^  p.  143;  WMmariy  Int.  Law^  vol.  2, 
p.  40;  Lavrrencey  Visitation  and  Searchy  p.  4;  HvbneTy  Saisiede 
Batimensy  pt.  2,  ch.  3 ;  Klubery  Droit  des  Gens  Mod.y  §  298,  a ; 
Jovffrcyy  Droit  Maritimey  p.  218 ;  Heffter,  Droit  IntemaHonaly 
§167;  Siquelmcy  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  7;  Bdur 
tefeuilley  Des  Nations  NeutreSy  tit.  11,  ch.  1 ;  The  Antelopey  10 
Wheaton  Rep.y  p.  66.) 

§  2.  The  right  of  search  upon  the  high  seas  is  now  univer- 
Bftlly  regarded  as  simply  a  belligerent  right,  and  one  which 
cannot  be  exercised  in  time  of  peace,  except,  when  it  haa 
been  conceded  by  treaty.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion 
may  formerly  have  existed  on  this  point,  this  right  of  search 
in  time  of  peace,  has  more  recently  been  entirely  and  utterly 
disclaimed  by  the  British  government — the  only  maritime 
power  which  was  supposed  to  advocate  it  as  a  principle  of 
the  law  of  nations.  This  general  rule,  with  respect  to  vessels 
on  the  high  seas,  does  not,  of  course,  apply  to  the  execution 
of  revenue  laws  or  other  municipal  regulations  in  the  ports 
and  bays,  or  within  one  marine  league  of  the  coast.  {Ortolan^ 
Diplomatie  de  la  Mer.y  tome  2,  ch.  7 ;  Webster y  Dip.  and  Off. 
Papers^  p.  148 ;  Lord  Aberdeen  to  Mr.  Everetty  Dec.  20th,  1841 ; 
Webster  J  WorkSy  vol.  6,  pp.  829,  et  seq.;  The  Antelope^  10 
WheatoHj  Bep.y  p.  66 ;  Rvpielrney  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit 
2,  cap.  7.) 

§  3.  That  government,  however,  at  one  time  attempted  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  the  right  of  visity  and  the  right  of 
leta^cA,  imd  while  it  distinotly  diaavowed -any  claim  to  exeroise 
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Aib^rican  vessel  the  riglit  of  self-defense  ?  The  writers  of 
authority  declare  it  to  he  a  principle  of  natural  law,  that  the 
priiiciple  of  self-defense  exists  agfltnst  an  assailant  who  mis- 
takes the  object  of  his  attack  for  another  whom  he  had  the 
right  to  asdail."  He  also  discussed  the  consequences  of 
Admitting  the  claim  as  a  matter  of  irigU^  for,  if  a  rights  it  had 
its  correlative  du&es^  ( Webster^  Dip.  and  Off.  Papers^  pp.  164, 
165,  166,  167 ;  Webster,  The  Works  of,  vol.  6,  pp.  886,  836, 
888^  889 ;  PhiUinuyre,  On  InU  Law,  vol.  8,  §  828 ;  Bdk, 
Derecho  Internacumal,  pt  2,  cap.  8,  §  10 ;  Lawrence,  Visita&m 
md  Search,  p^  61 ;  JRiquelme,  .Derecho  Pub.  InL,  lib.  1,  lit  % 
cap.  7  ;  WheaUm,  Hist.  Law  qf  Nations,  pp.  706,  et  seq.) 

§  6.  The  views  of  Mr.  Webster  on  this  question  are  fuUj 
6u6tained  by  the  best  writers  on  public  law  in  America  and 
Europe.    Chancellor  Kent  says  most  emphatically,  that  the 
right  of  visitation  and  search  "  is  strictly  and  exclusively  s 
war  right,  and  does  not  rightfully  exist  in  time  of  peace, 
unless  conceded  by  treaty."    He,  however,  concedes  the 
riffht  of  approach,  (as  described  by  the  supreme  court  of  the 
tJnited  States  in  The  Marianna  Flora,)  "for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  real  national  character  of  the  vessel 
sailing  under  suspicious  circumstances.  *'    With  respect  to 
the  right  of  visit  in  time  of  peace,  claimed  by  the  English  gov- 
ernment, Mr.  Wheaton  defied  the  British  admiralty  lawyers, 
"  to  show  a  single  passage  of  any  institutional  writer  on  pub- 
lic law,  or  the  judgment  of  any  court  by  which  that  law  is 
administered,  either  in  Europe  or  America,  which  will  jus- 
tify the  exercise  of  such  a  right  on  the  high  seas  in  time  of 
peace.**  *  *  *  "  The  distinction  now  set  up,  between  a  right 
of  visitation  and  a  right  of  search,  is  nowhere  alluded  to  by 
any  public  jurist,  as  being  founded  on  the  law  of  nations. 
The  technical  term  of  visitation  and  search,  used  by  the  English 
civilians,  is  exactly  synonymous  with  the  droit  de  visite  of  the 
Continental  civilians.    The  right  of  seizure  for  a  breach  of 
the  revenue  laws,  or  laws  of  trade  and  navigation,  of  a  par- 
lactilar  nation,  is  quite  different.    The  utmost  length  to  which 
the  exercise  of  this  right  on  the  high  seas  has  ever  been  car- 
ried, in  Inspect  to  the  vessels  of  another  nation,  has  been  to 
jtistify  seizing  them  within  the  territorial  jurisdictioa  of  the 
Btate  against  whose  laws  they  ofifend,  onif  pursuing  them,  in 
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case  of  flighty  Beising  tkem  upon  the  ocean,  and  bringing 
them  in  for  adjudication  before  the  tribunals  of  that  state. 
This,  however,  says  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  case  of  The  Marianna  Flora,  has  never  been  supposed 
to  draw  after  it  any  right  of  visitation  or  search.  The  party, 
in  such  case,  seizes  at  his  peril.  If  he  establishes  the  forfei- 
ture, he  is  justified."  Mr.  Justice  Story,  delivering  the  opin- 
ion of  the  supreme  court,  in  the  case  of  The  Marianna  Fhra^ 
says,  that  the  right  of  visitation  and  search  does  not  belong, 
in  time  of  peace,  to  the  public  ships  of  any  nation.  .  ^^  This 
right  is  strictly  a  belligerent  right,  allowed  by  the  general 
consent  of  nations  in  time  of  war,  and  limited  to  those  occa- 
sions." "  Upon  the  ocean,  then,  in  time  of  peace,  all  possess 
an  entire  equality.  It  is  the  common  highway  of  all,  appro- 
priated to  thb  use  of  all,  and  no  one  can  vindicate  to  himself 
a  superior  exclusive  prerogative  there.  Every  ship  sails  there 
with  the  unquestionable  right  of  pursuing  her  own  lawful 
business  without  interruption."  {Riqudme,  Dereeho  Pub.  Int., 
lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  7  ;  Kenty  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  158 ; 
WheaioTij  EUm.  Int.  Law,  Introduction,  by  Lawrence,  p. 
cxziv. ;  The  Marianna  Flora,  11  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  42;  Law- 
rence, VisUation  cmd  Search,  p.  61.) 

§6.  The  older  continential  publicists,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Wheaton,  do  not  distinguish  between  the  right  of  visit,  and 
the  right  of  search,  but  discuss  the  general  question  under 
the  terms  visit  and  visitation,  as  a  belligerent  right,  existing 
only  in  time  of  war.  Several,  however,  who  have  written 
since  Mr.  Wheaton  made  the  statement  alluded  to,  have  dis- 
cussed the  claim  of  Great  Britain  to  the  right  of  visit  in 
time  of  peace,  as  distinguished  from  the  general  right  of  visi- 
tation  and  search  in  time  of  war.  We  refer  particularly  to 
the  recent  and  able  works  of  Mass^,  Qrtolan,  Hautefeuille, 
and  Pistoye  et  Duverdy.  Mass^  says,  "  Whatever  may  be 
the  object  of  visit  in  time  of  peace,  it  is  always  an  act  of 
police  which  cannot  be  exercised  by  one  nation  over  another, 
for  this  act  would  imply,  on  the  part  of  the  visitor,  a  sover- 
ignty  incompatible  with  the  reciprocal  independence  of 
nations  {peupks.y  Ortolan  distinguishes  the  right  of  ships 
of  war  to  ascertain  the  nationality  of  a  pierchantman,  {droU 
JFmjuite  du  paviUon,)  from  the  right  of  visitation  or  search, 
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{droit  de  visile  ou  de  recherche.)    Signals,  exchange  of  words, 
suffice  with  respect  to  the  nationality  of  the  flag,  except  on 
suspicion  of  piracy,  when  all  further  proceedings  must  be 
taken  at  the  risk  of  the  man-of-war.    He  unites  with  Mr. 
Wheaton  in  declaring  that  the  right  of  visitation  or  search 
does  not  exist  except  in  time  of  war.    If  accorded  in  time  of 
peace  hy  special  conventions  between  particular  states,  such 
treaty  stipulations  do  not  bind  those  who  are  not  parties  to 
them,  nor  do  they  make  it  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations. 
Hautefeuille  discusses  the  British  pretentions  at  great  length. 
He  agrees  with  Ortolan  with  respect  to  the  right  of  ships  of  war 
to  ascertain  the  nationality  of  a  merchantman  by  approach- 
ing them  and  requiring  them  to  hoist  their  flag.    But  beyond 
this  simple  fact  of  showing  colors,  he  denies  any  droit  d'en- 
queie  in  time  of  peace,  except  in  the  case  of  suspected  piracy, 
which  in  modem  times  very  rarely  occurs.    Even  then  the 
visiting  vessel  proceeds  at  her  peril,  for  if  her  suspicions  are 
not  verified,  she  becomes  guilty  of  an  illegal  act  toward  the 
vessel  visited.    All  three  of  these  writers  oppose  the  policy 
of  granting  this  right  in  time  of  peace  by  treaty,  as  a  meas- 
ure most  dangerous  to  maritime  commerce;   Hautefeuille, 
and  Ortolan  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  such  treaties  are 
not  in  general  binding  even  upon  the  subjects  of  the  states 
making  them,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  virtually  a  surren- 
der of  sovereignty.    Pistoye  et  Duverdy  regard  the  right 
of  reciprocal  visit  {droit  de  visiie  reciproque)  in  time  of  peace 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  as  one  which  results 
only  from  special  convention  or  treaty,  and  they  refer  to  the 
treaties  between  France  and  England,  of  November  30th, 
1831,   March  22d,  1888,  May  20th,  1846;  the  convention 
between  France  and  Sweden,  and  Norway,  May  2l8t,  183.S 
the  treaty  between  France  and  Sardinia,  December  8th,  1834 
between  France  and*  the  Two  Sicilies,  February  14th,  1838 
France  and  Tuscany,  November  27th,  1837;  and  the  conven- 
tion between  France. and  Hayti,  August  9th,  1840.     We 
know  of  no  continental  writer  who  advocates  or  admits  a 
right  of  visit,  in  time  of  peace,  except  in  the  single  case  of 
vessels  suspected  of  piracy.    {Ortotarij  Diphmatie  de  la  Mer^ 
liv.  3,  ch.  2,  §  16,  Hautefeuille^  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  11, 
ch.  2 ;  Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  Des  Prises,  tit.  1,  ch.  3,  sec  2 ; 
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Masslj  Droit  Ommercialy  liv.  2,  tit  1,  c.  2,  §  2 ;  De  Oussy^ 
Droit  Maritime^  tome  2,  pp.  364,  885 ;  Heffier,  Droit  Interna^ 
tionalj  §  168 ;  Riqudme^  Derecho  Piib.  InLj  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  7.) 

§  7.  The  older  English  writers,  and  English  judicial  deci 
sions,  are  directly  opposed  to  the  pretentions  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen, and  generally  agree  with  the  continental  writers  on  this 
question.  Lord  Stowell,  than  whom  no  greater  authority 
can  be  found  in  British  maritime  jurisprudence,  says:  ^^I 
can  find  no  authority  that  gives  a  right  to  the  interruption 
of  the  navigation  of  the  vessels  of  states  on  the  high  seas, 
except  that  which  the  rights  of  war  give  to  both  belligerents 
against  neutrals."  Again  he  says:  ^^]!^o  one  can  exercise 
the  right  of  visitation  and  search  upon  the  high  seas,  except 
a  belligerent  power.  No  such  right  has  ever  been  claimed^ 
nor  can  it  be  exercised  without  the  suppression,  interruption 
and  the  endangering  of  the  relations  with  and  the  lawful 
navigation  of  other  countries.  If  the  right  were  to  exist  at 
all,  it  must  be  universal  and  extend  equally  to  all  countries. 
If  I  were  to  proceed  to  consider  this  question  further,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  me  to  state  the  gigantic  mischiefs 
which  such  a  claim  is  likely  to  produce."  And,  again :  "All 
nations  being  equal,  all  have  an  equal  right  to  the  uninter- 
rupted use  of  the  ocean  for  their  navigation.  In  places 
where  no  legal  authority  exists,  where  the  subjects  of  all 
states  meet  upon  the  footing  of  entire  equality  and  inde- 
pendence, no  one  state  or  any  of  its  subjects  have  a  right  to 
assume  or  to  exercise  any  authority  over  the  subjects  of 
another."  But  some  recent  British  writers,  and  among 
them  Mr.  Phillimore,  have  attempted  to  sustain  the  views 
of  Lord  Aberdeen.  Mr.  Phillimore  has  argued  the  question 
at  considerable  length.  He  saysj  "  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
right  of  visit  and  search  is  strictly  a  belligerent  right  But  the 
right  of  visit  in  tyne  of  peace  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  nationality  of  a  vessel^  is  a  part,  indeed,  but  a  very  small 
part^  of  the  belligerent  right  of  visit  and  search."  He  then 
quotes  the  words  of  Bynkershoek,  "Velim  animadvertas, 
eatenus  utique  licitum  esse  amicum  navem  sistere,  ut  non  ez 
&llaci  forte  aplustri,  sed  ex  ipsis  instrumentis  in  navi  reper- 
tis  constat,  navem  amicam  esse,"  and  adds,  "Surely  this 
reasoning  applies  to  the  right  of  ascertaining  the  national 
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character  of  a  suspected  pirate  in  time  of  peace ;  and  it  may 
be  added,  tliat  it  appears  to  have  been  so  considered  by  no 
less  a  jurist  than  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent."  The  words  of  Byn- 
kerfthoek  are  thiis  ti*anelated  by  Mr.  Duponceau :  '^  But  it 
t)ught  to  be  obsctred,  that  it  is  lawful  to  detain  a  neutrd 
Vessel,  in  order  t6  ascertain,  not  by  the  flag  merely,  which 
tnay  be  fraudulently  assumed,  but  by  the  documents  them- 
selveia  which  are  on  board,  V^hether  she  is  really  neHtraL" 
Kot  only  the  extract  itself,  but  the  whole  chapter,  has  refer- 
ehce  to  the  belligerent  right  to  search  neutral  vessels.  Kot  a 
word  here  or  elsewhere  in  Bynkershoek  can  be  found  in 
jSsvor  of  th^  right  of  visitation  and  search  in  time  of  peace. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Phillimore  is  in  error  in  saying  that  such  a 
consthictioh  was  put  by  Chancellor  £ent  upon  the  passage 
quoted.  The  reference  i6  not  made  by  Kent,  but  by  an 
anotatdt*,  bihce  his  dieath.  The  text  of  Kent's  commentaries, 
which  t'cmains  unchanged,  declares  emphatically  that,  ''it, 
(the  right  of  visitation  and  search)  is  founded  upon  necessity, 
and  is  siricUy  a  irttr  rightj  and  does  not  rightfully  exist  in  time  of 
peace,  unless  conceded  by  treaty."  Moreover,  the  note  to  the 
recent  editions  of  his  work,  in  which  Bynkershoek  is  erro- 
neously quoted,  refers  only  to  intervisitation  in  case  of  sus- 
pectied  piracy^  and  even  then  it  is  doubtful  whether  anything 
tnore  is  intended  than  the  right  of  approach,  as  described  by 
the  suprenie  court  in  the  case  of  Marianna  Flora,  to  which 
the  note  refers.  Surely,  Mr.  Phillimore  will  not  rest  the  right 
Of  visit  in  time  of  peace  upon  the  authority  of  an  anonymous 
and  ambiguous  note  to  Kent's  commentaries,  when  the  text 
6f  the  same  work  is  so  emphatically  against  such  a  claim. 
Mr.  Phillimore  also  refers  to  that  part  of  Mr.  "Webster's 
argument  drawn  from  the  consequences  resulting  from  the 
admission  of  the  right  of  visitation  as  a  right  in  time  of  peace, 
And  pronounces  it  to  be  "extremely  weak."  Without  com- 
xnehtatihg  upon  the  judgment  thus  summarily  passed  upon 
the  soundness  of  Mr.  Webster^s  reasoning,  let  us  examine 
the  grounds  on  which  Mr.  Phillimore  himself  bases  this  pr^ 
tended  right  of  visitation  in'  time  of  peace.  All  the  authori- 
ties which  he  has  quoted,  have  reference  only  to  the  hdUgermt 
right  of  visitation  atid  search.  Which  is  not  disputed.  "  Bnt," 
te  says,  "the  right  of  visit  in  Hme  ofpeace^  is  a  part,  indeed. 
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but  a  very  small  part  of  the  hetligereni  right  of  visit  and 
search."    In  other  words,  the  right  of  visit  being  "but  a 
very  small  pari  of  a  belligerent  right,  it  may  therefore  be  exer- 
cised in  time  of  peace!    To  justify  the  exercise,  in  time  of 
peace,  of  avy  part  of  a  belligerent  right,  no  matter  how  "very 
small  "it  may  be,  will  require  something  more  than  bare 
assertion ;  but  Mr.  Phillimore  has  given  no  authorities  what- 
ever in  support  of  this  new  and  singular  proposition.    It  is 
true  that  he  also  bases  this  right  upon  the  same  grounds  ad 
the  right  to  visit  and  detain  pirates;  but  the  cases,  as  will  be 
shown  hereafter,  are  so  manifestly  different  as  to  destroy  all 
analogy  of  reasoning.    Again,  he  confounds  the  right  of  visit 
with  the  right  of  approach^  which  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Webster 
and  all  American  and  European  writers,  who  most  strenu- 
ously deny  the  right  of  visit  in  time  of  peace.     "  This  right  of 
mitigated  visit  in  time  of  peace,"  he  says,  "is  sometimes  deli- 
cately described  as  the  right  of  approach.    It  is  called  by  the 
French,  droit  d'enqutte  du  paviUorij  as  distinguished  from  the 
droit  de  visite  ou  de  recherche;  and  it  is  said  that  this  nationality 
of  the  flag  may  be  ascertained  by  signals  and  hailing,  and 
even  when  there  is  a  suspicion  of  piracy,  all  proceedings 
beyond  the  exchange  of  hailing  and  signals,  must  be  taken 
at  the  risk  of  the  man-of-war  who  visits.    Whether  these 
limitations  be  just  or  not,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  visit 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nationality  of  the  vessel, 
must  be  exercised  without  the  right  of  search^  which  is  exclu- 
sively incident  to  a  belligerent."    Mr.  Phillimore's  argument 
in  favor  of  the  right  of  visit  in  time  of  peace,  drawn  from  the 
requirement  of  international  law  that  every  vessel  must  have 
some  document  proving  her  nationality  and  identity,  is  the 
same  as  that  advanced  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  which  is 
referred  to  and  answered  in  the  foregoing  extracts  from  the 
official  letter  of  Mr.  Webster.  ( Wheatorij  Mem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  2, 
ch.   2,   §  16 ;   Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §§  822-826 ; 
Bynkershoek,  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  14;  Duponceau, 
Translation,  etc.,  p.  110 ;  Kent.  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  158 ; 
Wheatany  On  the  Bight  of  Search,  pp.  168, 164 ;  The  Marianna 
FUyraj  11  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  48;  Coxe,  Brief  Examination,  etc, 
p,  26 ;  Jjawfence,  On  Visitation  and  Search,  pp.  79-108 ;  The 
LauiSj  2  Dodson  Rep.,  p.  210 ;  The  San  Juan  Nepomuceno, 
1  Haggard  Rep.,  p.  266.) 
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§  8.  The  remark  of  Mr.  Phillimore,  that  the  objection  by 
the  United  States  to  the  right  to  visit  and  search  a  suspected 
slaver  bearing  the  American  flag,  applies  equally  to  the  siis- 
pected  pirate  sailing  under  the  same  flag,  is  fully  answered 
by  the  American  government,  which  admits  the  right  to  visit 
and  search  any  vessel   ^treasonably  suspected"   of  being 
engaged  in  piracy.     The  distinction  is  clearly  pointed  out  in 
President  Tyler's  special  message  of  February  27th,  1843,  as 
follows :  "  The  attempt  to  justify  such  a  pretension  [i.  e.  the 
right  of  visit  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  slave  trade] 
from  the  right  to  visit  and  detain  ships  upon  reasonable  sus- 
picion of  piracy,  would  deservedly  be  exposed  to  universal 
condemnation ;  since  it  would  be  an  attempt  to  convert  an 
established  rule  of  maritime  law,  incorporated  as  a  principle 
into  the  international  code  by  the  consent  of  all  nations,  into 
a  rule  and  principle  adopted  by  a  single  nation,  and  enforced 
only  by  its  assumed  authority.     To  seize  and  detain  a  ship 
upon  suspicion  of  piracy,  with  probable  cause,  and  in  good 
faith,  affords  no  just  ground  either  for  complaint  on  the  part 
of  the  nation  whose  flag  she  bears,  or  claim  of  indemnity  on 
the  part  of  the  owner.     The  universal  law  sanctions  and  the 
conimon  good  requires  the  existence  of  such  a  rule.     Th 
right  under  such  circumstances^  not  only  to  visit  and  detain^  but  to 
search  a  shipy  is  a  perfect  rights  and  involves  neither  responsSbilibi 
nor  indemnity.    But,  with  this  single  exception,  no  nation  has, 
in  time  of  peace,  any  authority  to  detain  the  ships  of  another 
upon  the  high  seas,  on  any  pretext  whatever,  beyond  the 
limits  of  the   territorial  jurisdiction."     The  argument  of 
President  Tyler,  it  will  be  seen,  is  founded  on  the  admitted 
fact  that  the  slave  trade,  not  being  piracy  by  the  law  of 
nations,  cannot  be  held  to  carry  with  it  the  same  liabilities 
attached  to  the  latter.    The  pirate,  as  an  enemy  of  the  human 
race,  may,  by  the  common  law  of  the  world,  be  seized  and  dis- 
posed of  by  whomsoever  taken.    Lawful  commerce  demands 
the  extinction  and  suppression  of  maritime  depredation ;  and 
hence,  in  consideration  of  this  desirable  end,  President  Tyler 
held  that   ''to  seize  and  detain  a  ship  upon  suspicion  of 
piracy,  with  probable  cause  and  in  good  faith,"  affords  no 
just  ground  for  any  reclamations  in  the  premises.    If,  then, 
by  our  laws  the  slave  trade  is  placed  in  the  same  catagoiy 
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with  the  crime  of  piracy,  why  should  it  not  he  suhject  to  the 
same  liabilities?  For  the  reason  assigned  hy  President 
Tyler,  in  common  with  the  consenting  voice,  not  only  of 
American  statesmen,  hat  of  distinguished  European  public- 
its,  that  such  an  admission  would  involve  the  theoretical 
right  of  any  maritime  power,  at  its  pleasure,  to  interpolate 
its  municipal  statutes  into  the  law  of  nations.  The  slave 
trade  is  not  piracy  by  the  common  law  of  the  world,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  treated  as  piracy  on  the  high  seas,  where  the 
sanctions  of  international  law  can  alone  assert  their  right  to 
universal  recognition.  The  British  man-of-war  which  detains 
an  American  vessel  on  suspicion  of  piracy  is  acting,  accord- 
ing to  President  Tyler's  view,  within  the  scope  of  public  law ; 
but  to  assert  the  same  right  as  equally  applicable  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade  is  to  found,  on  a  municipal  statute, 
a  claim  which  is  derivable  only  from  the  common  consent  of 
all  civilized  nations.  It  would  be  giving  an  extra-territorial 
effect  to  a  municipal  law,  and  would  be  a  recognition  of  the 
right  once  assumed  by  Great  Britain  to  impress  her  seamen 
from  American  vessels.  It  has  been  decided  by  the  courts, 
both  of  England  and  Americl^  that  the  slave  trade  is  not 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.  (Eiquelmey  Derecho  Pub.  Int.^ 
lib.  1,  tit  2,  cap.  8 ;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  LaWj  vol.  8,  §§  322- 
326 ;  IxtwrencCy  On  Visitation  and  Search,  pp.  21,  et  seq. ;  Whea- 
ton,  JSUin.  Int.  LatOj  pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §  15 ;  Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  Traiti 
des  Prises,  tit.  1,  ch.  2;  The  Antelope,  10  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  66; 
The  Diana,  1  Dodson  Rep.,  p.  96;  The  Louis,  2  Dodson 
Rep.,  p.  238.) 

§  9.  This  discussion  between  the  governments  of  Oreat 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
between  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Mr.  Webster,  arose  out  of  the 
pretensions  of  British  cruisers  on  the  coast  of  Africa  to  visit 
American  vessels  suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the  slave 
trade.  Neither  party  would  admit  the  correctness  of  the  rule 
of  international  law  contended « for  by  the  other,  but  the 
difficulty  in  the  particular  case  was  amicably  arranged  by  an 
agreement  that  each  government  should  maintain  a  specified 
naval  force  on  the  coast  of  Africa  to  prevent  the  fraudulent 
Tise  of  their  respective  flags.  The  discussion,  however,  proved 
that  the  ground  taken  by  the  United  States  was  sustained  by 
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reason  and  the  weight  of  authority.  Such  was  the  position 
of  this  question  until  1858,  when  the  operations  of  British 
cruisers  in  visiting  American  vessels,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  brought  about 
a  direct  issue  between  the  two  governments.  The  United 
States  regarded  such  visits  as  a  violation  of  their  flags,  and 
protested  against  the  acts  of  these  cruisers.  Before  acting 
upon  this  direct  issue  the  British  ministry  referred  the  ques- 
tion to  the  law  oflScers  of  the  crown,  and  the  answer  to  this 
reference  was,  as  predicted  by  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Wheaton, 
that  no  authority  could  be  found  to  support  the  pretentions 
of  Lord  Aberdeen ;  and  the  right  of  visit  in  time  of  peace, 
as  distioguished  from  the  belligerent  right  of  visitation  and 
search,  was  then  distinctly  and  unequivocally  disavowed  by 
the  British  government.  The  Earl  of  Malmesbuiy,  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  announced  in  the  house  of  lords,  on  the 
26th  of  July,  1858,  that,  on  receiving  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  law  oflScers  of  the  crown,  "  her  majesty's  government 
at  once  acted,  and  we  frankly  confessed  that  we  had  no  legal 
claim  to  the  right  of  visit  and  of  search  which  has  hitherto 
been  assumed.  Her  majesty's  government  have  therefore 
abandoned  both  these  claims."  Lord  Lyndhurst,  on  the 
same  occasion,  in  answer  to  the  charge  that  the  government 
had  surrendered  a  most  valuable  and  important  right,  said, 
"we  have  surrendered  no  right  at  all;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  no 
such  right  as  that  contended  for  has  ever  existed.  We  have,  mj 
lords,  abandoned  that  assumption  of  right,  and,  in  doing^  ao, 
I  think  that  we  have  acted  justly,  prudently,  and  wisely/* 
After  quoting  several  authorities,  he  continues,  "your  lord- 
ship will  perceive  that  both  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  in 
America,  the  highest  authorities  on  the  subject  have  pro- 
nounced against  any  such  supposed  right.  For  myself^  I 
may  say  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  any  principle  of 
law  or  of  reason  upon  which  such  a  right  could  rest."  *  *  * 
Again,  "  I  will  refer  now  only  to  the  principle  on  which  the 
question  itself  rests.  What  is  the  rule  in  respect  to  the  high 
seas,  and  to  the  navigation  on  the  high  seas  ?  All  nations 
are  equal  on  the  high  seas.  Whether  they  be  the  taost 
powerful  or  the  weakest,  their  vessels  on  the  high  seas  aie 
placed  upon  a  perfect  footing  of  equality.     What  is  the 
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poeition  of  a  merchant  ship  upon  the  high  seas  ?  Why,  it  is 
part  of  the  dominion  of  the  country  to  which  it  belongs. 
What  right  has  one  nation,  then,  to  interfere  with  another 
when  their  rights  on  the  high  seas  are  coequal  ?  What  right 
has  one  nation  to  interrupt  or  to  interfere  with  the  navigation 
of  another  nation  ?  Why,  the  principle  is  so  clear  and  so 
distinct  that  it  will  not  admit  of  the  smallest  doubt."  *  »  * 
^*  Having  stated  this  principle,  the  next  question  which  arises 
is  this :  How  are  those  difficulties  to  be  met  which  arise  out 
of  fiiauds  practised  on  the  high  seas  ?  It  may  be  said  that 
the  flag  of  America  may  be  assumed  by  another  power  to 
cover  the  basest  of  purposes.  But  how  can  that  affect  the 
right  ?  How  can  the  conduct  of  a  third  power  affect  any 
right  existing  on  the  part  of  the  United  States?  By  ovr 
treaty  with  Spain  we  havCy  no  doubt,  the  right  to  visit  and  search 
Spanish  vessels  with  the  view  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 
But  how  can  the  treaty  between  Spain  and  us  affect  the 
rights  of  America  ?  Why,  common  reason  is  decisive  on 
the  subject.  Well,  but  what  other  course  can  we  take  ?  I 
say  that  the  course  is  quite  clear  and  plain.  If  one  of  our 
cruisers  see  a  vessel  with  the  American  flag,  and  has  reason 
to  believe  it  is  assumed,  he  must  examine  and  inquire  into 
the  facts  as  well  as  he  can.  If  he  ascertains,  to  the  best  of 
his  judgment,  that  the  vessel  has  no  right  to  use  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  he  may  certainly  visit  and  examine  her  papers,  and 
if  he  'finds  his  suspicions  correct,  he  may  deal  with  the  vessel 
in  a  manner  justified  by  the  particular  relation  existing 
between  England  and  that  country  to  which  the  vessel 
belongs.  America,  in  such  a  case,  would  have  no  right  to 
interfere.  The  matter  would  simply  be  one  between  an 
English  cruiser  and  the  particular  vessel  seized.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  vessel  after  all 
was  an  American  one,  that  was  perfectly  justified  in  using 
the  flag  suspected,  our  situation  is  this,  that  we  should  imme- 
diately apologize  for  the  act  that  was  committed,  and  make 
the  most  ample  reparation  for  the  injury  that  was  committed.'* 
The  foregoing  remarks  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  were  adopted  by 
the  British  minister  of  foreign  afiSurs  as  expressive  of  the 
opiuions  of  his  government.  {Lawrence^  On  Visitation  and 
Starchy  pp.  181,  et  seq. ;  Monthly  Imd  BxporUr^  vol.  21,  p. 
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265 ;  London  TimeSy  July  27th,  1868 ;  Revue  des  Deux  Ilondts, 
July  Ist,  1858.) 

§  10.  Although  it  is  universally  conceded  that  the  vessels 
of  one  state  cannot  search  the  duly  documented  vessel  of 
another  state,  in  time  of  peace,  and  although  the  right  of 
visitation,  if  it  exists  at  all,  (and  since  its  recent  renounce- 
ment by  Oreat  Britain,  probably  no  respectable  power  will 
claim  that  it  does  exist,  except  in  cases  of  piracy,)  must  be 
limited,  in  time  of  peace,  to  the  sole  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  national  character  of  a  suspected  vessel,  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, the  incontestable  right  of  the  lawfully  commissioned 
cruisers  of  every  belligerent,  in  time  of  war^  to  visit  and 
search,  on  the  high  seas,  the  merchant  ships  of  every  nation, 
whatever  may  be  their  character,  cargoes,  or  destinatioiL 
This  right  of  visitation  and  search,  in  time  of  war,  spriDgs 
directly  from  the  right  of  maritime  capture ;  for  without  the 
former  we  must  abandon  the  latter,  or  so  extend  it  as  to 
authorize  the  indiscriminate  seizure  of  all  merchant  vessels 
that  may  be  found  upon  the  ocean ;  until  they  are  visited 
and  searched,  it  would  be  impossible  to  know  whether  or 
not  they  are  liable  to  capture,  either  from  the  ownership  of 
the  vessel,  the  nature  of  the  cargo,  or  the  character  of  the 
voyage.  It  will  be  shown  hereafter,  that  while  nearly  all  are 
agreed  as  to  the  general  right  of  visitation  and  search,  there 
is  great  diversity  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  a  neutral  vessel  is  liable  to  search,  and  with 
respect  to  the  character  and  extent  of  the  search  which  the  bel- 
ligerent is  authorized  to  make.  (Kenty  Com.  on  Am.  JLaWy  vol. 
1,  p.  153 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance^  vol .  1,  p.  725 ;  Wildman,  InL  Law^ 
vol.  2,  p.  119;  Phillimorey  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  325 ;  Wheaion^ 
Elem.  InL  LaWy  pt.  4,  ch.  3,  §  29 ;  Vattely  Droit  des  GenSj  \iv. 
3,  ch.  7,  §  114 ;  Bynkershoeky  QmesU  Jur.  Pub.y  lib.  1,  cap.  14; 
MartenSy  Precis  du  Droit  des  GenSy  §§  317,  321 ;  GroUianiy  dd 
Doveri  de  P.  Neu.y  p.  458 ;  Lamprediy  Del  Commercio  de  PopoU 
Neu.y  p.  185 ;  KcUber,  Droit  des  GenSy  Mod.y  §  293 ;  Hubner, 
Saisie  des  Batimens  NeutreSy  tome  1,  pt  2,  p.  227 ;  Azitniy  Droit 
Mariiimey  tome  2,  ch.  3,  §  4;  The  Antdopey  10  Wheaton  Bep., 
p.  66 ;  The  Anna  Mariay  2  TV^heatpn  Rep.,  p.  327 ;  Manningy 
Law  of  Nationsy  pp.  350,  et  seq. ;  TeienSy  Oonsideratians  sur  les 
DroUSy  etc.y  sec.  5,  p.  184;  Oriolany  Dipbmatie  de  la  Mer,  tome 
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2,  ch.  7 ;  Garden^  JDe  Dvplomatky  liv.  7,  §  12 ;  Pisioye  et  Duverdi/y 
Traiii  des  Prises j  tit.  5,  ch.  1 ;  BellOy  Derecho  Intemacional^  pt. 
2,  cap.  8,  §  10 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Iniemationaly  §  168 ;  Riquelmej 
Derecho  Pub.  InLj  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  16 ;  HautefeuiUey  des  Nations 
NeutreSj  tit.  11,  ch.  1 ;  JDe  Cussyj  Droit  Maritime^  liv.  1,  tit.  3, 
§15.) 

§  11.  Sir  William  Scott,  in  the  case  of  The  Marian  said, 
that  to  visit  and  search  merchant  vessels  on  the  high  seas, 
whatever  may  be  the  ships,  the  cargoes,  or  the  destinations, 
18  the  indubitable  right  of  the  lawfully  commissioned  cruisers 
of  a  belligerent  nation,  because,  until  they  are  visited  and 
searched,  it  is  impossible  to  know  the  character  of  a  vessel 
or  its  destination.  '^This  right,"  he  says,  ''is  so  clear  in 
principle,  that  no  man  can  deny  it  who  admits  the  right  of 
maritime  capture ;  because,  if  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  ascertain 
by  sufficient  inquiry  whether  there  is  property  that  can  legally 
be  captured,  it  is  impossible  to  capture.  *  *  *  The  right  is 
equally  clear  in  practice,  for  practice  is  uniform  and  univer- 
sal on  the  subject.  The  many  European  treaties  which  refer 
to  this  right,  refer  to  it  as  preexisting,  and  merely  regulate 
the  exercise  of  it.  All  writers  upon  the  law  of  nations  unani- 
mously acknowledge  it,  without  the  exception  of  even  Hubner 
himself,  the  great  champion  of  neutral  privileges."  {Kenty 
Com.  on  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  154 ;  Wheatoriy  Elem.  Int.  LaWy 
pt  4,  ch.  3,  §  29 ;  The  MariUy  1  Eob.  Rep.,  p.  360 ;  The  LouiSy 
2  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  245;  BellOy  Derecho  Interndcional,  pt.  2,  cap. 
8,  §  10.) 

§  12.  The  same  view  of  this  question  is  taken  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Chancellor  Kent  says,  that  the  belligerent  right 
of  visitation  and  search  is  now  "  considered  incontrovertible ;" 
and  after  giving  a  summary  of  the  opinion  of  the  English 
high  court  of  admiralty  in  the  case  of  The  MariUy  he  adds, 
the  doctrine  of  the  English  admirality  "  has  been  recognized, 
in  its  fullest  extent,  by  the  courts  of  justice  in  this  country," 
(the  United  States.)  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Wheaton  is  equally 
decided.  "  The  right  of  visitation  and  search,'*  he  says,  "  of 
neutral  vessels  at  sea,  is  a  belligerent  right,  essential  to  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  capturing  enemy's  property,  contra- 
band of  war,  and  vessels  committing  a  breach  of  blockade. 
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*  *  Indeed,  it  seems  that  the  practice  of  xnaritime  captures 
could  not  exist  without  it.  Accordingly  the  text-writera 
generally  concur  in  recognizing  the  existence  of  this  right" 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  the  case  of  The  Anna  Maria,  said 
that  "the  right  to  visit  and  detain  for  search  is  a  belligerent 
right  which  cannot  be  drawn  into  question.*"'  Notwithstand- 
ing that  the  ship's  papers  in  this  case  were  perfectly  satis&c- 
tary,  the  supreme  court  held  that  the  right  to  search  the  ship 
in  order  to  examine  fully  as  to  the  characteir  of  her  trade, 
was  a  complete  tight  The  same  court,  in  other  cases,  have 
fully  sustained  Sir  William  Scott's  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  extent  of  search  authorized  by  the  rules  of  internatiooal 
law.  {Kenty  Com.  on  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  164;  WheaUm, 
Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  29 ;  Webster ,  Dip.  and  Ojf. 
Papers,  p.  164;  Webster,  The  Works  of,  vol.  6,  pp.  839,  et  seq.; 
The  Anna  Maria,  2  Wheaton  Eep.,  p.  827 ;  The  Maruaia 
Flora,  11  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  42 ;  The  Nereide,  9  Cranch  Rep., 
p.  427-458.) 

§  18.  The  continental  publicists  admit  the  .general  right 
of  visitation  and  search,  as  a  belligerent  right  authorized  by 
the  rules  of  international  law,  but  they  would  restrict  its  exer- 
cise within  very  narrow  limits.  Hubner  thinks  it  should  be 
limited  to  the  examination  of  the  papers  on  board,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  neutrality  of  the  vessel.  Rayneval  says  that 
it  should  be  limited  to  the  coasts  of  the  belligerents,  and  ought 
not  to  be  exercised  upon  the  high  seas,  any  fiirther  than 
may  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  actual  neutrality  of  the 
vessel  visited,  because,  he  says,  a  neutral  vessel  on  the  high 
seas  has  no  other  duty  to  perform  toward  a  belligerent  than 
that  of  showing  that  she  does  not  belong  to  the  enemy,  and 
that  she  is  not  sailing  under  a  false  flag ;  any  further  exami- 
nation he  deems  an  act  of  hostility.  Hautefeuille  considers 
that  the  right  of  visit  may  be  exercised  wherever  acts  of  hos- 
tility are  permitted ;  that  is,  in  the  territorial  seas  of  the  bel- 
ligerents, and  upon  the  ocean,  but  not  in  neutral  waters. 
Moreover,  that  its  object  is  not  merely  to  ascertain  the  charac- 
ter of  the  vessel,  whether  it  be  enemy  or  neutral,  but  also,  if 
the  latter,  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  not  violating  neutral 
duty,  and  thereby  rendering  itself  subject  to  capture.    He, 
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however,  limits  the  examination  to  the  papers  produced,  and 
will  permit  no  faither  investigation  where  the  visiting  officer 
doubts,  or  pretends  to  doabt,  their  genuineness  or  the  truth 
of  their  statements.  To  search  for  other  papers,  to  interro- 
gate the  captain,  and  crew,  or  to  investigate  the  character  of 
the  cargo,  he  deems  an  abuse  of  the  right  of  visit, — acts 
entirely  unauthorized,  and  which  neutrals  may  and  ought  to 
resist  with  force.  Lampredi,  Azuni,  and  Ortolan,  arc  of  the 
opinion  that  the  visit  cannot  proceed  beyond  the  examina- 
tion of  the  papers,  except  where  there  is  suspicion  of  fraud. 
Martens  and  Masse,  though  in  some  respects  difiering  in 
their  views,  limit  the  right  of  search  to  the  single  case  where 
the  papers  are  incomplete  or  irregular.  {Hauiefeuille,  Des 
Nations  NeidreSy  tit.  12 ;  Rayneval,  £>e  la  Liberii  des  MerSy  tome 

1,  chs.  16-28 ;  Hubner^  De  la  Saisie  de  Baiimens^  tome  1,  pt. 

2,  ch.  8 ;  Ortolan^  Dip.  de  la  Mer,  liv.  8,  ch.  7 ;  Massif  Droit 
Commercial^  liv.  2,  tit.  2,  ch.  2 ;  Martens^  Essay  sur  les  Arma- 
tewrsy  ch.  2;  Azunij  Droit  Maritime^  ch.  8,  art.  4;  Lampredi^ 
Commerce  des  Neutres^  §  12 ;  De  Cussy^  Droit  Maritimey  liv.  1, 
tit  3,  §  15.) 

§  14.  The  exercise  of  this  right,  within  its  true  limits,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  implies  the  right  of  using  lawful  force,  if 
necessary,  in  its  execution,  the  same  as  in  the  execution  of  a 
civil  process  on  land.  The  right  of  search  on  the  one  side, 
implies  the  duty  of  submission  on  the  other;  and  as  the  belli- 
gerent may  lawfully  apply  his  force  to  the  neutral  property, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  character  and  destination, 
it  necessarily  follows  that  the  neutral  may  not  lawfully  resist 
the  lawful  exercise  of  the  right  of  search.  This  duty  of  the 
neutral,  says  Sir  William  Scott,  is  founded  on  the  soundest 
maxims  of  justice  and  humanity.  There  are  no  conflicting 
rights  between  nations  at  peace,  and  the  right  of  search  in 
the  belligerent  necessarily  denies  the  right  of  resistance  in 
the  neutral.  Any  attempt,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  neu- 
tral vessel,  its  owner,  officers,  or  crew,  to  resist  the  lawful 
search  of  a  duly  commissioned  cruiserof  a  belligerent  power, 
is  a  violation  of  a  duty  imposed  by  the  laws  of  war,  and  incurs 
a  penalty  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  offense.  ( Whea- 
ion,  JElem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  29 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law^ 
vol.  1,  p.  154 ;  OrtoUoij  Diplomaiie  de  la  Mer^  tome  2,  ch.  7 ; 
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TAe -Maw,  X  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  840 ;  TAe  JE??«inor,  2  Whwt.  Rep-, 
p,  S46 ;  BeUo^  J)erecho  Intemaeianal,  pt  2,  cup.  8,  §  10 ;  JBeffUfj 
Droit  IniemcUknalf  {  171 ;  Miquebne,  Derecho  Pub.  InLy  lib.  1, 
tit  2,  cap.  14 ;  JJautefeuille^  Des  Nations  NeutreSy  tit  11,  cb*  2.) 

§  16.  Bat,  altbougb  it  is  the  duty  of  the  neutral  to  submit 
to  the  lawful  search  of  the  belligerent,  and  to  all  acts  that  are 
necessary  to  accomplish  that  object,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  belligerent  is  subject  to  no  restraints  in  the  exercise 
of  this  right.     It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  right  is  lawful,  it 
must  be  exercised  in  a  lawful  manner.    The  right  is  limited 
to  such  acts  as  are  necessary  to  a  thorough  examination  into 
the  real  character  of  the  vessel,  her  cargo,  and  voyage,  and 
all  acts  that  transcend  the  limits  of  this  necessity  are  unlaw- 
ful.    For  any  improper  detention  of  the  vessel,  or  any  unne- 
ceasary,  and  therefore  unlawful,  violence  to  the  master  or 
crew,  the  belligerent  court  of  admiralty  is  pretty  certain  to 
award  full  compensation  in  damages ;  and  if  this  should  be 
denied  to  the  neutral,  his  own  government  may  demand  and 
enforce  the  redress  of  his  wrongs.    "Whatever,"  says  Philli- 
more,  "  may  be  the  injury  that  casually  results  to  an  indivi- 
dual from  the  act  of  another,  while  pursuing  the  reasonable 
QXerdse  of  an  established  right,  it  is  his  misfortune.    The  law 
pronounces  It  damnum  absque  injurid^  and  the  individual  from 
whose  act  it  proceeds  is  liable  neither  at  law,  nor  in  the  forum 
of  conscience.    The  principal  right  necessarily  carries  with 
it,  also,  all  the  means  essential  to  its  exercise.    A  vessel  must 
be  pursued,  in  order  to  be  detained  for  examination.    And 
if,  in  the  pursuit,  she  has  been  in  any  way  injured,  (e.  g.,  dis> 
masted,  upset,  stranded,  or  even  run  on  shore  and  lost,)  i^ 
would  be  an  unfortunate  case,  but  the  pursuing  vessel  would 
be  acquitted.^'    The  usual  mode,  adopted  by  most  of  the 
maritime  powers  of  Europe,  of  summoning  a  neutral  to 
undergo  visitation,  is  the  firing  of  a  cannon  on  the  part  of 
tJie  belligerent    This  is  called  by  the  French  semonce,  ea^ 
dassura'ncey  and  by  the  English,  affirming  gun.    It  is,  Qndoubt> 
edly,  the  duty  of  the  neutral  to  obey  such  a  summons,  bat 
there  is  no  positive  obligation  on  the  belligerent  to  fire  such 
an  affirming  ffun,  for  its  use  is  by  no  means  universal.    More* 
over^  any  otiier  method,  as  hailing  by  signals,  etc.,  of  anin* 
z^oniag  a  neutral  to  sabmit  to  an  examinatkui,  may  be 
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equally  as  effective  and  binding  as  the  affirmative  gun^  if  the 
summons  is  actually  communicated  to,  and  understood  by, 
the  neutral.  The  means  used  are  not  essential,  but  the  fiuit 
of  a  summons  actually  communicated,  is  necessary  to  acquit 
the  visiting  vessels  of  all  damages,  which  may  result  to  the 
neutral  disobeying  it.  {Ortolan,  Diplomatie  d6  la  JUer,  tome  2^ 
ch.  7 ;  JDuer^  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  727,  728 ;  Kent,  Com. 
€n  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  156;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8, 
§§381-888;  JSefter,  Droit  Intermtimal,  §169;  BauiefeuilUy 
Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  11,  ch.  2 ;  The  Eleanor,  2  Wheaton 
Eep.,  p.  368 ;  The  Anna  Maria,  2  Wheat.  Rep.,  p.  827 ;  The 
Jeune  Eugenie,  2  Mason  Rep.,  p.  489 :  The  Mariana  Flora,  11 
Wheat.  Rep.,  pp.  48-56 ;  The  Nereide,  9  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  892 ; 
SeUo,  Derecho  InUmacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  10 ;  Bijiidme,  Dere^ 
€ho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  7.) 

§  16.  The  penalty  for  the  violent  contravention  of  this 
right,  is  the  confiscation  of  the  property  so  withheld  from 
visitation  and  search.  "  For  the  proof  of  this,"  says  Sir 
Wm.  Scott,  "  I  need  only  refer  to  Vattel,  one  of  the  most 
correct,  and  certainly  not  the  least  indulgent  of  modern  pro* 
fessors  of  public  law."  He  then  qjiotes  §  114,  ch.  7,  liv.  8,  of 
Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  and  continues:  "Vattel  is  here  to  be 
considered  not  as  a  lawyer  delivering  an  opinion,  but  as  a 
witness  asserting  a  fact — ^the  fact  that  such  is  the  existing 
practice  of  modern  Europe."  After  referring  to  other  author  ^ 
rities,  he  closes  his  remarks  on  this  point  with  the  following 
emphatic  declaration :  "  I  stand  with  confidence  upon  all 
principles  of  reason — upon  the  distinct  authority  of  Vattel, 
—  upon  the  institutes  of  other  great  maritime  countries,  as 
well  as  thoife  of  our  own  coj^ntiy,  when  I  venture  to  lay  it 
down,  that  by  the  law  of  nations,  as  now  understood,  a  delibe- 
rate and  continued  resistance  to  search,  on  the  part  of  a 
neutral  vessel,  to  a  lawful  cruiser,  is  followed  by  the  legal 
consequence  of  confiscation."  This  penalty  is  not  averted 
by  the  orders  of  the  neutral  sovereign  to  resist  the  visitation 
and  search  of  the  belligerent  cruiser.  ^^  The  law  of  nations," 
says  Duer,  ^'  does  not  permit  the  sovereign  power  of  a  neu- 
tral state  to  interpose  its  authority  for  such  a  purpose,  so  as 
to  vary  the  legal  rights  of  the  belligerent.    *    *    *    Hence, 

tike  obedience  of  the  neutral  subject  to  the  unlawful  ordeis  of 
"as* 
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his  government,  bo  far  £rom  justifying  his  condnct,  will 
impress  him  with  the  character  of  an  enemy."  The  resistr 
ance  of  the  neutral  cannot,  therefore,  he  protected  hy  any 
orders  or  mstructions  from  its  own  government,  hut  the 
act  must  he  judged  of  according  to  its  own  character.  ( WSd- 
mcnty  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  122,  et  seq. ;  Duer,  On  Insurance^ 
vol.  1,  pp.  728,  729 ;  The  Maria,  1  Roh.  Rep.,  p.  361 ;  Tk 
JSlsabe,  4  Roh.  Rep.,  p.  408 ;  Riquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  InL,  lib. 
1,  tit.  2,  cap.  14 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatic  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  ch.  7.) 

§  17.  Nor,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  Wm.  Scott,  can 
the  interposition  of  the  authority  of  the  neutral  sovereign, 
by  the  presence  of  an  armed  convoy,  deprive  the  lawfully 
commissioned  cruiser  of  the  legal  right  of  visitation  and 
search.  His  language  on  this  point  is  very  clear  and  decided. 
"  Two  sovereigns,"  he  says,  "  may  unquestionably  agree,  if 
they  think  fit,  as  in  some  late  instances  they  have  agreed,  by 
special  covenant,  that  in  the  presence  of  one  of  their  armed 
ships  along  with  their  merchant  ships,  shall  be  mutually 
understood  to  imply  that  nothing  is  to  be  found  in  that  con- 
voy of  merchant  ships  inconsistent  with  amity  or  neutrality; 
and  if  they  consent  to  accept  this  pledge,  no  third  party  has  a 
right  to  quarrel  with  it,  any  more  than  any  pledge  which  they 
may  agree  mutually  to  accept.  But  surely  no  sovereign  can 
legally  compel  the  acceptance  of  such  a  security  by  mere 
force.  The  only  security  known  to  the  law  of  nations  upon 
this  subject,  independently  of  all  special  covenant,  is  the 
right  of  personal  visitation  and  search,  to  be  exercised  hy 
those  who  have  the  interest  in  making  it."  ( Wheatan,  JSlem. 
Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  29 ;  Riqudme,  Lereclio  Pub.  Int.,  lib. 
1,  tit  2,  cap.  14  ;  HautefeuiUe,  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  11,  cL 
8 ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  2,  ch.  22 ;  Bello,  Derecho 
IntemacioTud,  pt  2,  cap.  8,  §  10 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p. 
729 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  369 ;  PhUUmore,  On  InL  Law, 
vol.  3,  §  838 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  124 ;  Tlie  Marki, 
1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  340.) 

§  18.  This  question  leads  to  an  examination  of  the  powers, 
duties,  and  exemptions  of  public  armed  vessels  on  the  high 
seas.  The  belligerent  right  of  visitation  and  search,  what- 
ever its  extent  or  limitation,  is  undoubtedly  confined  exclu- 
sively to  private  merchant  vessels,  and  does  not  apply  to  ships 
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of  war.    The  immunity  of  Buch  vessels  on  the  high  seas, 
from  the  exercise  of  any  right  of  visitation  and  search,  or  of 
any  other  belligerent  right,  has  been  uniformly  asserted  and 
conceded.     "  A  contrary  doctrine,"  says  Kent,  "  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  jurist  or  writer  on  the  law  of  nations,  or  admit- 
ted in  any  treaty,  and  every  act  to  the  contrary  has  been 
promptly  met  and  condemned."     "A  public  vessel,"  says 
Wheaton,    "belonging  to    an    independent  sovereign,    is 
exempt  from  every  species  of  visitation  and  search,  even 
within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  another  state ;  h  foriioriy 
mast  it  be  exempt  from  the  exercise  of  belligerent  rights  on 
the  ocean,  which  belong  exclusively  to  no  one  nation." 
{Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  157 ;    WheaUm^  Ulem.  InU 
Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  ^  18 ;  Vaitel^  Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  1,  ch.  19, 
§  216 ;  liv.  2,  ch.  7,  §  80 ;   Groiius,  de  Jwr.  Bel  ac  Pac.,  lib.  2, 
cap.  3,  §  18 ;  Buiherforih,  Institute,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §§  8, 19 ;  FhilU. 
morCy  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  834 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations, 
pp.  370,  et  seq. ;  Ortolan,  Diplonuitie  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  ch.  7 ; 
BeUo,  Derecho  Intemadonal,  pt  2,  cap.  8,  §  10 ;  HautefemUej 
Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  11,  ch.  6.) 

§  19.  One  of  the  most  common,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  public  ships  of  war,  is  the  convoy  or  pro- 
tection of  merchant  vessels  on  the  high  seas.     Can  such  con- 
voying ships  exempt  the  merchant  vessels,  under  their  pro- 
tection, fromtheexerciseof  the  right  of  visitation  and  search, 
fit)m  which  they  themselves  are  exempt?    If  so,  may  neutral 
vessels  place  themselves  under  such  protection,  and  lawfully 
resist  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  belligerant  cruisers,  to  sub* 
ject  them  to  such  visitation  and  search  ?    In  other  words,  is 
the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Scott,  before  referred  to,  a  true 
exposition  of  the  law  of  nations  on  this  subject  ?    If  private 
merchant  vessels,  so  convoyed,  are  exempt  from  visitation 
and  search,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  no  resistance  on  their 
part  to  an  attempt  to  visit  or  search  them,  can  draw  after  it 
any  penalty;  for  in  doing  so,  they  violate  no  duty.    This 
question  is  properly  divided  into  two  parts :  First,  the  case  of 
convoy,  by  ships  of  war,  of  private  vessels  of  the  same  state; 
and  second,  the  case  of  convoy  of  merchant  vessels  of  other 
neutral  states.    The  discussions  of  publicists  has  been  mainly 
confined  to  the  first  class  of  cases,  although  some  have 
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claimed  that  tbe  convoying  ship  extetute  its  owb  exemption 
to  all  neutral  xa^rcbant  vessels  under  its  protection.  Before 
examining  into  this  distinction,  we  will  give  a  brief  summaiy 
oi  the  various  treaties  on  the  subject  of  convoy,  and  the  opin- 
ions of  text-writers.  {SaiiiefeuiUe^  Des  Nations  NeuirtSy  tit,  11, 
ch«  3 ;  OrtoUm^  DiplomcUie  de  la  Mevj  liv.  8»  ch.  7 ;  Massif 
Droit  Comm^cialy  liv.  2,  ch.  2 ;  Heffter^  Droit  Intematwmdj 
i  170 ;  Jquffroyy  Droit  Maritimcy  p.  2;  Nau^  VoUcerrechtj  §§  169, 
et  seq. ;  Jacobsen,  Seerechty  etc.,  p.  140;  Manmn^^  Law  of 
Nations^  p.  355;  De  Gassy ^  Droit  Maritime^  liv.  2,  cb«  22; 
J^oeUs,  Seerechij  p.  632.) 

§  20.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  ancient  pni<?tice  with 
respect  to  the  effect  of  neutral  convoy  on  the  exercise  of  the 
belligerent  right  of  visitation  and  search,  it  was  not  till  near 
the.  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  question 
assumed  any  considerable  importance.  In  the  war  of  1658, 
between  England  and  Holland,  Queen  Christina^  of  Sweden, 
directed  her  merchant  vessels  to  take  all  possible  advantage 
of  the  convoy  of  her  ships  of  war,  and  ordered  such  convoy- 
ing ships  to  resist,  even  by  force,  every  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  belligerents  to  visit  the  merchant  vessels  placed  under 
their  protection.  This  ordinance,  however,  was  never  execu- 
ted, and  the  war  was  terminated  soon  after  its  publication. 
In  the  succeeding  war,  between  Englaud  and  Spain,  Holland, 
now  a  neutral,  claimed  the  exemption  of  her  merchant  ships 
under  convoy,  and  an  English  squadron  was  obliged  to  con- 
tent itself  with  the  word  of  De  Ruyter,  that  the  vessel  under 
his  convoy  carried  nothing  belonging  to  the  king  of  Spain. 
England,  however,  refused  to  acknowledge  any  such  right  of 
exemption,  and  Holland  herself,  whenever  a  belligerent, 
always  attempted  to  visit  merchant  vessels,  under  neutral 
convoy.  Even  when  a  neutral,  she  admitted  the  duty  of  the 
convoying  ships  to  exhibit  the  papers  of  the  merchant  ves- 
sel under  its  escort,  and,  if  found  to  be  irregular,  the  right  of 
the  belligerent  cruiser  to  visit  the  suspected  vessel,  and  even 
to  Seize  and  conduct  it  into  port  for  trial.  Nevertheless,  she 
applauded  the  conduct  of  Captain  Deval,  in  1762,  and  of 
Admiral  De  Byland,  in  1780,  in  forcibly  resisting  the  attempt 
of  English  men-of-war  to  visit  merchant  vessels  under  their 
convoy.    None  of  the  treatiea  of  1780,  alluded  to  this  ques- 
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tkmy  but  the  rei^tance  of  the  Bvredkli  veasel-o&fnnr,  Ths 
WasUf  in  1761,  of  an  attempt  of  an  Engliah  eniiser  to  Tisit  a 
SMrebant  vessel  under  convoy,  revived  the  discussion,  and 
the  right  of  exemption  was  stipulated  in  a  number  of  treaties^ 
made  soon  after  by  Russia  and  Sweden,  with  other  powerSy 
and  especially  in  the  convention  of  armed  neutrality,  signed 
December  4-l€ih,  1800.  But  in  the  convention  of  June  17th, 
1801,  Russia  herself  conceded  the  belligerent  right  of  ships 
of  war  to  visit  merchant  vessels  under  neutral  convoy.  This 
eonvention  was  annulled  in  1807.  Since  the  peace  of  1815, 
European  treaties  have  generally,  except  where  England  was 
a  party,  stipulated  for  the  exemption  of  merchant  vessels, 
under  the  convoy  of  public  ships  of  the  same  state.  The 
treaties  which  the  United  States  have  made  with  foreign 
powers,  both  before  and  since  that  period,  have  generally 
provided  that  in  case  of  convoy,  the  declaration  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  convoy,  that  the  vessels  under  his  protection 
belong  to  the  nation  whose  flag  he  carries,  and  when  bound 
to  an  enemy's  port,  that  they  have  no  contraband  goods  on 
board,  shall  be  suflSlcient.  Such  are  the  stipulations  contained 
in  the  treaty  with  Sweden,  of  April  3d,  1788,  with  France,  of 
September  80th,  1800;  with  Columbia^  made  October  Sd, 
1824 ;  with  Brazil,  made  December  12th,  1828 ;  with  Mexico, 
made  April  5tb,  1881;  with  Chile,  made  May  16th,  1882; 
with  Peru-Bolivia,  made  November  18th,  1886 ;  with  Vene- 
zuela^ made  January  20th,  1886,  etc.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  orders  and  decrees  of  the  belligerents  in  the  Cri* 
mean  war,  were  silent  as  to  convoy ;  nor  was  it  alluded  to  in 
the  declaration  of  the  Paris  conference,  April  16th,  1856. 
{Sauiefeuilley  Des  Nations  JSeutreSy  liv.  1,  tit  2,  ch.  14 ;  JSef'^ 
ier^  Droit  Iniemationaly  §  170 ;  Wheaioriy  Mem.Int.  Jjolw^  pt.  4^ 
ch.  3,  §  29 ;  V.  S.  Statutes  at  Larger  vol.  8,  pp.  188,  816,  896« 
420, 438,  478,  493.) 

§21.  Recent  continental  publicists,  have  generally  con- 
tended that  neutral  convoy  exempts  the  convoyed  vessel  from 
visitation  and  search.  Some  have  stated  this  proposition 
in  general  terms,  while  others  limit  it  to  merchant  vessels 
convoyed  by  ships  of  war  of  their  own  nation,  and  put  it  on 
the  ground  that  the  declaration  of  the  commander  is  suffici- 
ent as  to  the  character  and  cargoes  of  the  vessels  of  his  own 
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country  tinder  his  eecort  and  protection.    Such  are  the  gene- 
ral viewB  of  Martens,  Rayneval,  Eliiber,  Hefiter,  Mass^  and 
Ortolan.    Rayaeval,  however,  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  the 
belligerent  vessel  should  inform  the  convoying  commander 
that  he  has  evidence  that  one  or  more  of  the  vessels  under 
his  escort  are  liable  to  capture  for  being  really  enemy's  ves- 
sels, or  because  they  have  on  board  contraband  goods,  des- 
tined to  an  enemy's  port,  the  commander  should  immediately 
proceed,  in  concert  with  the  belligerent  cruiser,  to  verify  the 
truth  of  these  allegations.    This  opinion  is  concnn^ed  in  by 
Ortolan ;  but  Hautefeuille  thinks  that  such  examination,  if 
made,  should  be  by  the  neutral  officer  only,  and  that  his 
word,  as  to  the  character  of  his  convoy,  must  suffice.     This 
author  has  discussed  the  question  of  convoy  at  great  length, 
and  with  marked  ability.    It  must,  however,  be  remembei-ed, 
that  he  attempts  to  represent  what  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  inter- 
national law  on  this  subject,  rather  than  what  that  law  really 
is  at  the  present  time.     English  text-writers  have  adopted 
the  opinion  of  Sir  William. Scott,  with  respect  to  the  right  to 
visit  and  search  vessels  under  neutral  convoy,  and  the  effect 
of  such  convoy,  when  it  tended  to  impede  and  defeat  this 
belligerent  right.    Manning  denies  that  neutrals,  under  con- 
voy, can  claim,  under  the  general  law  of  nations,  to  be  exemp- 
ted from  search,  as  a  matter  of  right,  but  he  deems  it  desi- 
rable that  it  should  be  accorded  to  them  by  agreement.    The 
United  States  have  uniformly  favored  the  rule  of  exemption, 
and  have,  whenever  possible,  introduced  it  into  their  treaties 
with  other  powers.    It  must,  however,  be  stated  that  Ameri- 
can publicists  have  generally  admitted  that  the  exemption 
cannot  be  claimed  as  a  matter  of  law^,  and  that  an  attempt 
in  this  way  to  impede  search  will  incur  a  penalty.     Chan- 
cellor Kent  says,  that  ^'  the  very  act  of  sailing  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  belligerent  or  neutral  convoy,  far  the  purpose  of 
resisting  search^  is  a  violation  of  neutrality."     Mr.  Wheaton, 
in  his  discussion  of  the  Danish  captures  under  the  ordinance 
of  1810,  referring  to  the  English  decisions  i*e8pecting  neutral 
convoys,  says :  '^  Why  was  it  that  navigating  under  the  convoy 
of  a  neutral  ship  of  war  was  deemed  a  conclusive  cause  of 
condemnation?    It  was  because  it  tended  to  impede  and 
defeat  the  belligerent  right  of  search ;  to  render  ever}'  attempt 
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to  eiEercise  this  lawful  right  a  contest  of  violence ;  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  world,  and  to  withdraw  from  the  proper 
fornm  the  determination  of  such  controversies  by  forcibly 
preventing  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction."    Mr.  Justice 
Story,  in  the  case  of  The  Nereide^  says :  "  It  is  a  clear  maxim 
of  national  law  that  a  neutral  is  bound  to  a  perfect  imparti- 
ality as  to  all  the  belligerents.    If  he  incorporate  himself 
into  the  measures  or  policy  of  either;  if  he  become  auxil- 
iary to  the  enterprises  or  acts  of  either,  he  forfeits  his  neutral 
character, — nor  is  this  all.    In  relation  to  his  commerce  he  is 
bound  to  submit  to  the  belligerent  right  of  search,  and  he 
cann6t  lawfully  adopt  any  measures  whose  direct  object  is  to 
withdraw  that  commerce  from  the  most  liberal  and  accurate 
search,  without  the  application,  on  the  part  of  the  belligerent, 
of  superior  force.    If  he  resists  this  exercise  of  lawful  right, 
or  if,  with  the  view  to  resist  it,  he  takes  the  protection  of  an 
armed  neutral  convoy,  he  is  treated  as  an  enemy,  and  his 
property  is  confiscated.    Nor  is  it  at  all  material  whether  the 
resistance  be  direct  or  constructive.    The  resistance  of  the 
convoy  is  the  resistance  of  all  the  ships  associated  under  the 
common  protection,  without  any  distinction  whether  the  con- 
voy belong  to  the  same  or  a  foreign  neutral  sovereign ;  for 
upon  the  principles  of  natural  justice,  a  neutral  is  justly  charge- 
able with  the  acts  of  the  party,  which  he  voluntarily  adopts, 
or,  of  which  he  seeks  the  shelter  and  protection."    ( WUdman^ 
Int.  LaWy  vol.  2,  p.  124 ;  Kmi^  Com.  on  Am.  Laxo^  vol.  1,  p. 
157 ;   Wheatoriy  Elem.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  4,  ch.  3,  §  32 ;  Duer,  On 
Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  731,  782;  The  Nereide^  9  Cranch.  Hep., 
p.  438;   The  Catharine  Elizabeth^  5  Rob.  Kep.,  p.  232^  Ray^ 
necaly  De  la  Liberti  des  MerSy  t.  1,  ch.  18 ;  Klubery  Droit  Des 
Gens  Mod.y  §  293 ;  Massif  Droit  Comm^cialy  liv.  2,  ch.  2,  sec. 
9;  Ortolan,  Diplomatic  de  la  Met,  liv.  8,  ch.  7;  Heffter,  Droit 
International^  §  170 ;  HautefeuilUy  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  11, 
ch.  3 ;  De  Cussyj  Droit  Mariiimey  liv.  1,  tit.  3,  §  15.) 

§  22.  The  question,  whether  neutral  vessels  under  enemy's 
convoy  are  liable  to  capture  an(i  condemnation,  has  been  fre- 
quently raised  and  most  elaborately  discussed.  The  lords  of 
appeal  in  England,  decided  in  the  case  of  The  Sampson^  that 
sailing  under  enemy's  convoy  was  a  conclusive  gronnd  of  con- 
demnation.   There  has  been  no  direct  decision  on  this  subject 
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by  the  ffapreme  coart  of  the  United  Btotos.    The  qiiMtiMi 
was  not  directly  involved  in  the  case  of  The  Nereide^  but  Jus- 
tice Story  in  his  dissenting  opinion  said:  ^^My  jadgment  is, 
that  the  act  of  sailing  under  belligerent  convoy  is  a  viotation 
of  neutrality,  and  the  ship  and  cargo,  if  caught  m  ddictOy  are 
justly  confiscable ;  and  further,  that  if  resistance  is  necessary, 
as  in  my  opinion  it  is  not,  to  perfect  the  offiiuce,  still  the 
resistance  of  the  convoy  is  to  all  purposes,  the  resistance  of 
the  association."     Chancellor  Kent  is  clear,  that  ^'the  very 
act  of  sailing  under  the  protection  of  a  belligerent  convoy, 
for  the  purpose  of  resisting  search^  is  a  violation  of  neutrality." 
Duer,  in  his  able  work  on  Insurance,  fully  coincides  in  diiB 
opinion.    Wheaton  limits  himself  to  a  statement  of  his  own 
arguments,  as  the  advocate  of  the  claims  of  American  mer- 
chants against  Denmark  for  condemnation,  under  the  ordi- 
nance of  1810,  for  having  made  ufse  of  English  convoy.     The 
strongest  point  of  his  argument  is,  that  being  found  in  com- 
pany with  an  enemy's  convoy,  even  if  presumptive  evidence, 
certainly  should  not  be  regarded  as  conclusive  of  an  intention 
to  resist  the  search  of  a  duly  commissioned  belligerent  croiser. 
'*This  presumption,"  he  says,  "is  not  of  that  class  of  pre- 
sumptions called  presumpticnes  juris  et  dejurCj  which  are  held 
to  be  conclusive  upon  the  party,  and  which  he  is  not  at  liberty 
to  controvert.    It  is  a  slight  presumption  only,  which  will 
yield  to  countervailing  proof.     One  of  the  proofe  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  American  negociator,  ought  to  have  been 
admitted  by  the  prize  tribunal  to  countervail  this  presump- 
tion, would  have  been  evidence  that  the  vessel  had  been  com- 
pelled to  join  the  convoy;  or  that  she  had  joined  it,  not  to 
protect  herself  from  examination  by  Danish  cruisers,  but 
Against  others,  whose  notorious  conduct  and  avowed  princi- 
ples render  it  certain,  that  capture  by  them  would  inevitablj 
be  followed  by  condemnation.    It  fbllowed,  then,    that  the 
simple  fact  of  having  navigated  under  British  convoy  could 
be  considered  as  a  ground  of  suspicion  only,  warranting  the 
captors  in  sending  in  the  captured  vessel  for  further  exami- 
nation, but  not  constituting  in  itself  a  conclusive  ground  of 
confiscation."     This  argument   of  Mr.  Wheaton^  was  ably 
answered  by  the  Danish  authorities,  who  held  that  "  the  only 
point  so  be  established  is,  whether  the  neutral  was  voboUarifjf 
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DoA^r  taemy's  convoy.''    if  bo^  doiulefmnation  mimt  inetrit- 
ably  follow.    The  ]D«gotifttion  finally  termmated  ia  ft  treaty 
to  pay  the  Aniericftn  claimants,  gtneraUyy  a  fixed  sum,  m 
bloc,*  but  without  any  admission  by  either  party  of  the  tor- 
rectaess  of  the  ether's  views  on  this  question  of  international 
law.    The  Eaglish  commentators  on  this  discussion  regard 
the  Danish  ordinance  as  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  law 
of  nations.    Hautefeuille  states  the  arguments  of  both  par- 
ties without  expressing  his  own  opinion.    Ortolto  admits 
that  the  act  of  a  neutral  navigHling  under  a  convoy  of  a  bel* 
ligerent  may  be  iiTegular  and  even  illegal,  and  that  such  a 
convoy  cannot  always  exempt  from  search.    ''  Mais/'  he  says, 
^^  Si  le  neutre  se  joint  en  pleine  mer  4  un  ou  d  plnsieurs  navi^ 
res  de  guerre  belligerants  et  navigue  de  conserve  avec  ces 
navires  eans  pretendre  k  acune  protection  de  leur  part,  dans 
la  seule  esp^rance  de  pouvoir  ^chapper  pacifiqaement  et  par 
la  faite  a  la  visite,  &  la  feveur  d'  une  rencontre  et  d'  un  com- 
bat posnble  entre  lee  seuls  belligerants,  o  'est  la  de  sa  part 
une  ruse  innocente  que  ne  peut  lui  etre  imputed  A  d^Iit,  et 
qui  ne  fbut  pas,  aelle  seule,  eutrainer  la  confiscation."    Per- 
haps the  foregoing  remarks  of  Ortolan  are  too  strongly 
expressed,  for,  in  the  very  case  ho  describes,  the  neutral  mer- 
chant vessel  uses  the  force  of  the  belligerent  convoy  to  escape 
search.    It  is  not  only  a  constructive  but  a  virtual  resistance. 
The  case,  however,  is  very  different  where  the  merchant  ves- 
sel has  left  the  convoy  prior  to  the  appearance  of,  or  attempted 
search  by  the  belligerent  cruiser;-  as,  for  example,  where  the 
convoy  was  used  on  the  outward  voyage,  and  the  capture 
made  during  the  return  voyage.    This  distinction  is  forcibly 
presented  by  Mr.  Wheaton,  in  bis  argument  in  favor  of  the 
American  claimants  for  indemnity  for  Danish  captures  under 
the  ordinance  of  1810.    We  know  of  no  judicial  decision 
directly  upon  this  question.    (Dwer,  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p. 
780;  Ortolan^  Diplomaiiede  la  Mer^  tome  2,  cb.  7;   Wheaton^ 
JElem.  Jnt  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  82;  JRiquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  InLy 
lib.  1,  tit  2,  cap.  14 ;  Martens,  Noureau  Becueil,  tome  8,  p.  850 ; 
mUoij  American  IHplomaiie  Code,  vol.  1,  p.  458 ;  Wildman,  Int. 
Law,  vol.  2,  p.  126;  The  Nereide,  9  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  442; 
PkUiimcrre,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  888 ;  Manning,  Law  of  2Va- 
UonM^  p.  369.) 
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§  28.  ^'  The  reaistance  of  a  neutral  master/'  says  Sir  Wm. 
Scott,  in  the  Catharina  EVzabeth^  before  quoted,  "will 
undoubtedly  reach  the  property  of  the  owner;  and  it  would, 
I  think,  extend  also  to  the  whole  property  intrusted  to  his 
care,  and  thus  fraudulently  attempted  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  operation  of  the  rights  of  war."  "  Confiscation,"  says 
Chancellor  Kent,  "  is  applied,  by  way  of  penalty,  for  resist- 
ance  to  search,  to  all  vessels  without  any  discrimination  as 
to  the  national  character  of  the  vessel  or  cargo,  and  without 
separating  the  fate  of  the  cargo  from  that  of  the  ship."  Mr^ 
Duer  holds  that  a  forcible  resistance  to  a  lawful  search  is  a 
distinct  and  substantial  course  of  condemnation,  and  involves 
all  the  property  under  the  charge  of  the  neutral  master;  not 
merely  that  of  his  owners,  but  of  the  shippers,  although 
between  them  and  himself  no  relation  of  principal  and  agent 
can  be  said  to  exist.  "  The  goods  may  be  wholly  innocent, 
in  their  nature,  and  from  their  destination,  and  their  true 
character,  and  that  of  the  ship,  as  neutral  may  b4  undoubted, 
but  the  unlawful  resistance,  from  the  time  it  is  attempted,  * 
stamps  on  them  all  an  illegal  character,  and  involves  them 
all  in  its  fatal  penalty."  The  offence  being  regarded  as  of 
a  greater  criminality  and  more  dangerous  in  its- effects  than 
the  transportation  of  contraband  or  the  violation  of  a  block- 
ade, the  severity  of  the  penalty  is  the  greater.  The  forcible 
resistance  of  an  enemy  master  will  not,  in  general,  affect  neu- 
tral property  laden  on  board  an  enemy's  merchant  vessd;  for 
an  attempt  on  his  part  to  rescue  his  vessel  from  the  posses- 
sion of  the  captor,  is  nothing  more  than  the  hostile  act  of  a 
hostile  person,  who  has  a  perfect  right  to  make  such  an 
attempt.  "  1/  a  neutral  master,"  says  Sir  William  Scott, 
"  attempts  a  rescue,  or  to  withdraw  himself  from  search,  he 
violates  a  duty  which  is  imposed  on  him  by  the  law  of  nations, 
to  submit  to  search,  and  to  come  in  for  inquiry  as  to  the  pro- 
perty of  the  ship  or  cargo ;  and  if  he  violates  this  obligation 
by  a  recurrence  to  force,  the  consequence  will  undoubtedly 
reach  the  property  of  his  owner,  and  it  would,  I  think,  extend 
also  to  the  whole  property  intrusted  to  his  care,  and  thus 
fraudulently  attempted  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  operation 
of  the  right  of  war.  With  an  enemy  master,  the  case  is  very 
different ;  no  duty  is  violated  by  such  an  act  on  his  part 
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lupum  awrUms  ieneo,  and  if  be  can  withdraw  himself  he  has  a 
right  to  do  so."  {Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  783 ;  Phil- 
Umore^  On  Lit  Law,  vol.  8,  §  889 ;  Wheaton,  Elem.  InL  LaWy 
pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  80 ;  The  Caiharina  Elizabeth^  5  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  282 ;   Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  222.) 

§  24.  The  snpreme  court  of  the  United  States  have  applied 
the  same  rule  to  neutral  property  in  an  armed  enemy  vessel, 
and  in  the  case  of  The  Nereide,  decided  in  1815,  it  was  held 
that  a  neutral  had  a  right  to  charter  and  lade  his  goods  on 
board  a  belligerent  armed  merchant  ship  without  forfeiting 
his  neutral  character,  unless  he  actually  concurred  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  enemy  master's  resistance  to  capture.  This 
doctrine  was  re-affirmed  in  1818,  in  the  case  of  The  Aialania, 
notwithstanding  the  contrary  opinion  of  Sir  Wm.  Scott  in  the 
case  of  The  Fanny,  decided  contemporaneously  with  that  of 
The  Nereide;  it  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  settled 
opinion  of  our  highest  court  on  this  question  of  international 
law.  The  reasoning  of  the  supreme  court  most  ably  sustains 
its  decision,  notwithstanding  the  powerful  arguments  in  the 
dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Story,  supported  as  it  is  by 
the  opinions  of  Kent  and  Duer,  among  American  writers, 
and  by  the  decision  of  Sir  Wm.  Scott  in  the  case  of  The  Fanny 
and  the  authority  of  English  publicists  generally.  The  ques- 
tion does  not  seem  to  have  arisen  in  the  continental  courts. 
Hautefeuille  sustains,  on  principle,  the  American  decision 
against  that  of  Sir  Wm.  Scott,  while  Ortolan  merely  states  the 
contradiction  between  the  English  and  American  decisions 
on  this  question,  without  expressing  any  opinion  of  his  own 
upon  the  particular  question  involved.  {Duer,  On  Insurance, 
vol.  1,  pp.  730,  731 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  182, 
188  ;  The  Nereide,  9  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  388 ;  The  Fanny,  1  Dod. 
Ad.  Rep.,  p.  443;  The  Atalanta,  8  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  409; 
Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  126 ;  Wheaton,  Elem..  Int.  Law, 
pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  313 ;  Hautefeuille,  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  11, 
ch.  420 ;  Ortolan,  Liplomaiie  de  la  Mer,  tome  3,  ch.  7 ;  Phil- 
Umore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  341.) 

§  25.  The  acknowledged  belligerent  right  of  visitation  and 
search  draws  after  it  a  right  to  the  production  and  examina- 
tion of  the  ship's  papers.    With  respect,  however,  to  the 
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natate  and  character  of  the  papers  which  the  neutral  ie  hound 
to  have  on  hoard,  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion.  Some 
continental  writers  contend  that  the  ordinary  sea  lett^  or 
passport,  is  all  that  is  required,  as  that  mast  establish  the 
nationality  of  the  vessel.  If,  however,  it  has  been  agreed 
between  the  belligerent  and  neutral,  that  certain  papers  exe- 
cuted in  a  particular  form  shall  be  carried,  the  absence  of 
such  papers,  so  executed,  may  be  good  ground  of  seizure. 
But  English  and  American  writers,  as  well  as  the  decisiona 
of  the  prize  courts  of  the  two  countries,  have  held,  that  the 
neutral  vessel  may  be  required  to  have  on  board,  and  to  pro* 
duce  when  visited,  such  other  documentary  evidence  as  is 
usually  carried,  and  deemed  necessary  to  establish  the  char- 
acter of  the  ship  and  its  cargo ;  and  that  the  absence  or  non- 
production  of  such  papers,  may,  or  may  not,  be  good  caase 
for  capture,  and  coudemnation,  according  to  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  case.  The  rule  is  very  clearly  stated 
by  Chancellor  Kent.  '^  A  neutral  is  bound,"  he  says,  *^not 
only  to  submit  to  search,  but  to  have  his  vessel  duly  furnished 
with  the  genuine  documents  requisite  to  support  her  neutral 
character.  The  most  material  of  these  document  are,  the  reg- 
ister, passport  or  sea-letter,  muster-roll,  log-book,  charter- 
partj',  invoice,  and  bill  of  lading.  The  want  of  some  of  these 
papers  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  against  the  ship's  neu- 
trality, yet  the  want  of  any  one  of  them  is  not  absolutely  coo- 
cl usi ve.  Si  aliquid  ex  solemnibus  deficiatj  cum  equitas  pascit  subve^ 
niendum  est,'*  (Kent,  Com,  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  157 ;  Luer^  On 
Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  734, 735 ;  The  Two  Brothers^  1  Rob.  Bep.^ 
p.  131 ;  The  Eising  Sun,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  104 ;  Pizarro,  2  Whea- 
ton  Rep.,  p.  241 ;  The  Ann  Green,  1  Gallis.  Rep.,  p.  281 ;  BellOj 
Derecho  Iniemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  11 ;  JSautefeuiUe,  JDes 
Nations  Neutres,  tit.  12,  ch.  1;  Martens,  Ussai  sur  les  Arma- 
teurs,  ch.  2,  §  22 ;  Massi,  Droit  Commercial,  li v,  2,  tit.  1,  ch.  2 ; 
Fistoye  et  Duverdy,  Des  Prises,  tit.  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  4 ;  De  Cussy^ 
Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  3,  §  15.) 

§  26.  Sometimes  the  neutral  vessel  produces  the  principal 
papers  necessai}-  to  show  her  neutrality  and  the  innocent 
character  of  her  cargo,  but  conceals  others  which  might  have 
a  contrary  effect,  as,  for  exafnple,  secret  instructions  relaung 
to  her  destination  and  the  landing  of  goods,  etc.    Those  who 
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deoy  the  right  of  search  beyond  the  verificatioQ  of  her  Bea- 
letter,  or  laanifest,  justify  such  concealment.  But  English 
and  American  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  concealment  is  in 
itself  a  serious  offense  against  the  belligerent  right  of  visit 
aud  search.  The  rule  of  international  law  on  this  question 
is  thus  stated  by  Chancellor  Sent :  ^^  The  concealment  of 
papers,"  he  says,  ^'  material  for  the  preservation  of  the  neu- 
tral character,  justifies  a  capture,  aud  carrjung  into  a  port 
for  adjudication,  though  it  does  not  absolutely  require  a  coiv 
damnation .  It  is  good  ground  to  refuse  costs  and  damages 
on  restitution,  or  to  refuse  further  proof  to  relieve  the  obscu* 
rity  of  the  case,  where  the  cause  labored  under  heavy  doubts, 
and  there  was  prima  facie  ground  for  condemnation  indepen- 
dent of  the  concealment.''  {Keni^  Com.  an  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1, 
p.  161 ;  DaeTy  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  736 ;  The  Two  BroiherSy 
1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  131;  The  Rising  Sun,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  104; 
The  Polly y  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  362 ;  Belloy  Derecho  Intemacionaly 
pt  2,  cap.  8,  §§  10,  11 ;  HautefeuilUy  Des  Nations  NeiitreSy 
tit.  12,  ch.  1 ;  Pistoye  et  Duverdyy  Des  Prises,  tit.  6.  ch.  2,  sec. 
4.) 

§  27.  The  spoliation  of  the  papers  of  a  ship,  subjected  to 
the  visitation  and  search  of  a  belligerent  cruiser,  is  a  still 
more  aggravated  circumstance  of  suspicion  than  that  of  their 
denial  or  concealment,  and,  in  most  countries,  would  be 
BufKcient  to  infer  guilt  and  exclude  further  proof.     ^*But  it 
does  not  in  England,''  says  Kent,  ^'  as  it  does  by  the  maritime 
law  of  other  countries,  create  an  absolute  presumption  juris 
ei  de  jure;  and  yet,  a  case  that  escapes  with  such  a  brand 
upon  it,  is  saved  so  as  by  fire.    The  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  has  followed  the  less  rigorous  English  rule, 
and  held  that  the  spoliation  of  papers  was  not,  of  itself, 
sufficient  ground  for  condemnation,  and  that  it  was  a  cir- 
cumstance open  for  explanation,  for  it  may  have  arisen  from 
accident,  necessity,  or  superior  force.    If  the  explanation  be 
not  prompt  and  frank,  or  be  weak  and  futile;  if  the  cause 
labors  under  heavy  suspicions,  or  there  be  a  vehement  pre* 
sumption  of  bad  faith,  or  gross  prevarication,  it  is  good  cause 
for  the  denial  of  further  proof;  and  the  condemnation  ensues 
from  defects  in  the  evidence,  which  the  party  is  not  permitted 
to  auppty.    The  observation  of  Lord  Mansfield,  in  Bernardi 
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V.  Motteaax,  was  to  the  same  effect.  By  the  maritime  law 
of  all  countries,  be  said,  throwing  papers  overboard  was  con- 
sidered as  a  strong  presumption  of  enemy's  property ;  but, 
in  all  his  experience,  he  had  never  known  a  condemnation 
on  that  circumstance  only."  {Keniy  Com.  on  Am.  Ixlw^  vol 
1,  p.  168;  Duer^  On  Insurance^  yo],  1,  p.  738;  Bemardiv.  Mot- 
ieauXj  Doug.  Rep.,  p.  681;  Livingston  v.  GUchristy  7  Cranch. 
Rep,,  p.  644;  The  Hunter,  1  Dodson  Rep,,  p.  480;  Thi 
Pizarroy  2  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  227 ;  The  Rising  Sun,  2  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  108 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  11 ; 
Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  Des  Prises,  tit.  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  6;  JDe  Cussy, 
Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  3,  §  16.) 

• 

§  28.  "  The  use  of  false  papers,"  says  Mr.  Duer,  "although 
in  all  cases  morally  wrong,  is  not  in  all  cases  a  subject  of 
legal  animadversion  in  a  court  of  prize.  Such  a  court  has 
no  right  to  consider  the  use  of  the  papers  as  criminal,  where 
the  sole  object  is  to  evade  the  municipal  regulations  of  a 
foreign  country,  or  to  avoid  a  capture  by  the  opposite 
belligerent.  The  falsity  is  only  noxious  where  it  certainly 
appears,  or  is  reasonably  presumed,  that  the  papers  were 
framed  with  an  express  view  to  deceive  the  belligerent  by  whom 
the  capture  is  made,  so  that,  if  admitted  as  genuine,  they  would 
operate  as  a  fraud  on  the  rights  of  the  captors.  It  is  not 
sufficient,  that  the  papers  disclose  the  most  disgusting  pre- 
parations of  fraud  in  relation  to  a  different  voyage  or  trans- 
action. The  fraud  must  certainly,  or  probably,  relate  to  the 
voyage  or  transaction  which  is  the  immediate  subject  of 
investigation."  (Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  788;  The  Eliza 
and  Katy,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  192;  The  Juffrow  Anna,  1  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  124;  The  Ann  Green,  1  Gallison  Rep.,  p.  276;  The 
Sally,  1  Gallis.  Rep.,  p.  401 ;  The  Alexander,  1  Gallis.  Rep., 
p.  636;  The  Betsey,  2  Gallis.  Rep.,  p.  884;  The  Forhma,  8 
Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  246;  The  St  Nicholas,  1  Wheaton  Rep., 
p.  417;  Blaze  v.  N'.  Y.  Ins.  Co.^  1  Gaines  Rep.,  p.  566;  Phoe- 
nix  Ins.  Co.  v.  Pratt,  2  Binney  Rep.,  p.  308;  The  Vrouw 
Hermina,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  163;  The  Calypso,  2  liob.  Rep.,  p. 
164;  The  Carolina,  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  76;  The  Bosalie  and  Betty, 
2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  343;  The  Nancy,  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  122;  The 
Jonge  Tobias,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  329;  The  ConvenientiOy  4  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  201;  The  Johanna  Thakn,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  72;  The 
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Mars,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  79;  The  PhosniXy  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  186  j 
The  Enrom^  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  9;  The  Qraaff  Bemstorf,  3  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  109;  The  Zulema,  1  A.ct.  Rep.,  p.  14.) 

§  29.  In  the  wars  immediately  resulting  from  the  French 
revolution,  the  British  government  attempted  to  engraft  upon 
tbe  right  of  visitation  and  search  the  right  of  impressment  of 
seamen  by  British  cruisers  from  American  merchant  vessels. 
The  deep  feeling  of  opposition,  in  the  United  States,  to  this 
pretended  right,  as  claimed  by  England,  and  to  the  practice 
exercised  under  it,  cooperated  most  powerfully  with  other 
causes  to  produce  the  war  of  1812  between  the  two  countries. 
The  war  was  terminated  by  tbe  treaty  of  Ghent,  on  the  basis 
of  the  stains  quo  ante  beUum^  leaving  the  questions  of  maritime 
law  which  led  to  the  war  still  unsettled.     It  is  not  probable, 
however,  after  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  on  this 
subject,  that  the  British  government  will  ever  again  attempt 
to  enforce  this  alleged  right  of  impressment;  at  any  rate,  not 
from  American  merchant  vessels.     The  British  government 
seems  to  regard  the  right  of  impressment  from  neutral  mer- 
chant vessels  as  incident  to,  rather  than  as  a  part  of,  the  right 
of  search.    It  is  alleged  that,  by  the  English  law,  the  subject 
owes  a  perpetual  and  indissoluble  allegiance  to  the  crown, 
and  is  under  the  obligation,  in  all  circumstances,  and  for  his 
whole  life,  to  render  military  service  to  the  crown,  whenever 
required;  and  that  it  is  a  legal  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown  to  enforce  this  obligation  of  the  subjects,  wherever 
they  may  be  found.     That,  the  right  of  search  being  conceded 
by  the  laws  of  war,  it  gives  the  right  of  examining  the  crews 
of  neutral  vessels,  and  if,  on  such  examination,  British  seamen 
be  found  among  them,  such  seamen  may  be  forcibly  taken 
from  the  neutral  vessels,  and  carried  on  board  British  cruisers. 
In  reply,  the  American  government  says  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  obligations  existing  between  the  crown  of  England 
and  its  subjects,  the  English  law  cannot  be  enforced  beyond 
the  dominions  and  jurisdiction  of  that  government;  that, 
every  merchant  vessel  on  the  high  seas  being  rightfully  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  country  to  which  it 
belongs,  to  attempt  to  enforce  the  peculiar  law  of  England  on 
bo^rd  such  vessel,  is  to  assert  and  exercise  an  extra  territorial 
authority  for  the  law  of  British  prerogative.     ^*  If  tiiis  notion 
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of  perpetual  allegiance/'  sajs  Mr.  Webster,  ^^and  the  conM- 
quent  power  of  the  prerogativei  was  the  law  of  the  world ;  if 
it  formed  part  of  the  coBventional  code  of  nationsi  and  wsb 
nsnalljr  practised,  like  the  right  of  visiting  neutral  vessels  for 
ihe  purpose  of  discovering  and  seizttig  enemy  property,  then 
impressment  might  be  defended  as  ^  comln6n  right,  find 
ther^  Would  b^  no  temedy  for  the  evil,  till  the  National  cod^ 
should  be  altered.  But  this  i6  hy  ho  means  the  ba^e.  Thet^ 
is  no  such  principle  incorporated  into  the  cbde  of  hatidnt 
^e  doctrine  stands  Only  as  English  l&w,  not  as  national  law; 
and  !£:nglish  law  cannot  be  6f  force  beyOnd  £nglidh  dominion. 
Whatever  duties  and  relations  that  kw  Oreates  between  tii6 
sovereign  and  his  subjects,  can  be  enforced  aild  maintained 
only  within  the  realm,  or  proper  possessions,  or  tewitoty  Of 
the  sovereign.  There  may  b^  quite  ks  just  a  prerbgatiVe  right 
to  the  property  of  subjects  as  to  their  personal  services,  iii 
an  exigency  of  the  state ;  but  no  government  thinks  of  con- 
trolling, by  its  Own  lawd,  property  of  its  subjects  situated 
abroad ;  much  less  doe6  any  govei^ntneiit  think  of  ^nterittg 
the  territory  of  another  power,  for  the  purpose  of  seiring 
buch  property,  tod  applying  it  t6  its  own  uses.  Ais  laws,  tiie 
prerogatives  of  the  cTbwn  of  England  have  no  obligations  on 
persons  6t  property  domiciled  or  situated  abroad."  (  W1p4- 
iier's  Woflcs,  vol.  5,  p.  142 ;  Vol.  6,  p.  829 ;  Webster,  Dip.  and 
t)ff.  iPdpetSy  p.  9Y ;  WhmUm,  Hist.  Law  of  Naticms,  pp.  789, 
Y40 ;  PhiOimorej  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  3S6 ;  Manning,  Law  of 
Nations,  p.  871.) 

§  SO.  After  a  calm  and  dispassionate  examination  of  the 
whole  subject,  the  American  secretary  of  state  announces 
the  rule  which  will  be  maintained  by  his  government.  ^^  The 
American  government,"  says  Mr.  Webster,  ''is  prepared  to 
say  that  the  practice  of  impressing  seamen  fix>m  American 
vessels^  cannot  hereafter  be  allowed  to  take  place.  That 
practice  is  founded  on  principles  which  it  does  not  recognize, 
and  is  invariably  attended  by  consequences  so  unjust,  so 
iqjurious^  and  of  such  formidable  magnitude,  as  cannot  be 
submitted  to.  In  the  early  disputes  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments on  this  so  long  contested  topic,  the  distinguished 
|»enon  to  whose  hands  were  first  committed  the  seals  of  this 
department^  declared,  that  the  simplest  rule  will  be,  that  ihe 
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vessel  being  American,  shall  be  eviilence  that  the  seamen  on 
board  are  such !  Ififiy  years  experience,  the  utter  &ilure  of 
many  negotiations,  and  a  careful  reconsideration,  now  had, 
of  the  whole  subject,  at  a  moment  when  the  passions  are 
laid,  and  no  present  interest  or  emergency  exists  to  bias  the 
judgment,  have  fully  convinced  this  government  that  this  is 
not  only  the  simplest  and  best,  but  the  only  rule,  which  can 
be  adopted  and  observed  consistently  with  the  rights  and 
honor  of  the  United  States,  and  the  security  of  their  citizens. 
That  rule  announces,  therefore,  what  will  hereafter  be  the 
principle  maintained  by  their  govenunent.  In  eoery  regularly 
documented  Ameriean  merchant  vessely  ^he  crew  who  navigate  U 
wSl  find  their  protection  in  the  flag  which  is  over  them.**  {Welh 
stcTj  to  Lord  Ashburtonj  Aug.  6, 1842 ;  Tf e6^fer,  D^.  and  Of. 
JPcgperSy  p.  101 ;  WheaUmy  HisL  Law  of  NaJtumSj  pp.  745,  746 ; 
WAster^  The  Works  o/,  vol.  6,  p.  826.) 

40* 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


VIQLATION    OF    KSUTRAL   DUTIES. 


CONTENTS. 

(  1.  The  right!  and  dnUes  of  neutrality  are  correlative — {2.  Violation  of  oen- 
iral  dutj  bj  a  state — {  3.  Bj  indiyiduals — {  4.  Criminal  character  of  inch 
violations  —  |  6.  Neutral  Tessels  transporting  enemy's  goods — {6.  Opin- 
ions of  publicists — {7.  Neutral  goods  in  enemy  ships — {8.  Maxims  of 
*'free  ships  free  goods,"  and  *' enemy  ships  enemy  goods" — 2^.  These 
maxims  in  the  U.  S. — { 10.  Treaties  and  ordinances — {  11.  France  and 
England  in  1854— {12.  Congress  of  Paris  in  1856—213.  Rule  of  evi- 
dence with  respect  to  neutral  goods  in  enemy  ships — \\Ai,  Neutral  ships 
under  enemy's  flag  and  pass — 2  1^*  Neutral  goods  in  such  vessel — 2 1^* 
Neutral  vessel  in  enemy's  service  —  2  1^*  Transporting  military  persons — 
2 18.  Conveying  enemy's  dispatches — 2 1^*  Engaging  in  enemy's  commeret 
exclusively  national — 2  ^O*  ^^^  ^^  ^*^^^  <^^  '^^^  o^  ^^^3 — 2  21,  Distinc- 
tion between  them — \%1,  Application  of  the  rule  of  1Y93,  to  continuity 
of  voyage  —  2  ^^-  Bff<Bct  on  American  commerce — 2  2^*  General  result  of 
discussions — 2  ^^^  Views  of  American  government — 2  2^*  Change  of 
British  colonial  policy. 

§  1.  Any  act  of  positive  hostility  on  the  part  of  a  neatial 
state  towiurd  one  of  the  belligerents  iu  a  war,  is  deemed  a 
breach  of  neutrality,  and  makes  such  state  a  party  in  the  war. 
The  rights  and  duties  of  neutrality  are  correlative,  and  the 
former  cannot  be  claimed,  unless  the  latter  are  faithfully  per- 
formed. If  the  neutral  state  fail  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of 
neutrality,  it  cannot  claim  the  privileges  and  exemptions  inci- 
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dent  to  that  condition.  The  role  is  equally  applicahle  to  the 
citizens  and  Bubjects  of  a  neutral  state.  So  long  as  they 
feithfally  perform  the  duties  of  neutrality,  they  are  entitled 
to  the  rights  and  immunities  of  that  condition.  But  for 
eveiy  violation  of  neutral  duties,  they  are  liable  to  the  pun- 
ishment of  being  treated  in  their  persons  or  property  as  public 
enemies  of  the  offended  belligerent.  {Kent^  Com.  on  Am. 
Law^  vol.  1,  pp.  115-117 ;  Wheaion,  JElem.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  4,  ch, 
8,  §  1 ;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  7,  §  104 ;  Bdlo,  Dere. 
eho  Intemacional^  pt.  2,  cap.  7 ;  Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Inty  lib. 
1,  tit.  1,  cap.  11 ;  De  Oassyy  Droit  Maritimey  liv.  1,  tit.  8,  §  9.) 

§  2.  Having  already  discussed  the  mutual  duties  of  states, 
in  times  of  peace,  it  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  make  any 
extended  argument  to  enforce  those  duties  on  the  part  of  the 
neutral  state  toward  other  states  with  which  it  remains  at 
peace,  while  they  are  carrying  on  hostilities  toward  each 
other.  Its  duty  is  that  of  entire  impartiality,  as  well  as  neu- 
trality. "  Should  a  neutral  government,  without  cause  or 
provocation,  complaint  or  warning,  attack  the  possessions,  or 
capture  the  ships  of  a  belligerent  power,  all  would  denounce 
the  aggression  as  a  flagrant  outrage  on  the  laws  of  justice  as 
well  as  of  humanity ;  yet  it  is  precisely  this  violation  of  jus- 
tice, althoagh  in  a  milder  form,  that  a  neutral  government  is 
guilty,  that,  while  it  affects  to  maintain  the  relations  of  friend- 
ship with  contending  belligerent  powers,  furnishes  to  one 
effectual  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  by  a  supply  of 
ships,  or  arms,  or  munitions  of  war.  With  whatever  pre- 
text the  government  may  veil  its  conduct,  its  acts  are  those 
of  unprovoked  and  causeless,  and,  therefore,  unjust  hostility.'* 
A  violation  of  neutrality  is  not  limited  to  acts  of  positive 
hostility.  K  the  neutral  state  assist  one  of  the  belligerents; 
if  it  grant  favors  to  one  to  the  detriment  of  the  others ;  if  it 
neglect  or  refuse  to  maintain  the  inviolability  of  its  territoiy; 
or  if  it  fail  to  restrain  its  own  citizens  and  subjects  from  over- 
stepping the  just  bounds  of  neutrality,  as  defined  and  estab- 
lished by  the  law  of  nations, —  it  violates  its  duties  toward 
the  belligerent  who  is  injured  by  such  act  or  neglect,  and  is 
justly  chargeable  with  hostility.  Such  conduct  furnishes 
good  cause  for  complaint,  and,  if  persisted  in,  may  become 
just  cause  of  war.    Sir  Wm.  Scott  very  justly  remarked  that 
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(here  are  no  conJKcHng  rights  between  nations  at  peace;  whiA 
remark  may  be  applied,  with  truth,  to  evety  case  of  a  viola- 
tion of  neutral  duty.  {JBelloy  Derecho  Intemaiionat^  pt.  2,  cap. 
7,  §§  1-8 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  681,  754 ;  Barrai  v. 
Wise^  9  Bam.  and  Cresd.  Rep.,  p.  712 ;  Nayhr  v.  Thyfor,  9  Bam. 
and  Cresii.  Rep.,  p,  716 ;  Meddros  v.  BaHy  8  Bing.  Rep.,  p.  281; 
The  Mafia,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  pp.  860,  361 ;  PUldn,  Qinl  and  P6L 
Mst.  of  IT.  S.,  vol.  1,  ch.  10.) 

§  3,  But  while  the  law  of  nationt  holds  the  government  of 
the  neutral  state  responsible  for  any  act  of  positive  hostility 
committed  by  its  officers,  or,  in  most  cases,  by  its  citizens  and 
subjects,  it  is  not  in  general  held  t'esponsible  for  ordinaij 
violations  of  neutral  duty,  (not  in  themselves  of  positive  hos- 
tility,) by  such  citizens  or  subjects.  The  law  in  such  cases 
imposes  the  duty  upon  the  individual,  and  if  it  be  violated, 
the  penalty  is  imposed  and  enforced  upon  the  individual,  by 
the  capture  and  confiscation  of  his  property.  Thus,  the  neu- 
tral state  is  not  bound  to  restrain  its  subjects  from  engaging 
in  contraband  trad6,  or  from  violating  the  right  of  visitation 
and  search,  or  the  law  of  sieges  and  blockades;  the  law 
imposes  upon  the  individual  the  duty  of  abstaining  from 
such  illegal  acts,  and,  if  guilty  of  a  violation  of  this  duty,  he 
is  the  one  to  suffer  the  punishment  due  to  the  offence.  Kor 
do  the  courts  of  a  neutral  country,  as  a  general  rule, 
enforce  penalties  for  violations  of  neutral  duty.  As  before 
remarked,  ther^  are  certain  obligations  of  neutralty,  such  as 
abstaining  from  acts  of  positive  hostility,  which  the  neutral 
stat^  is  bound  to  enforce  with  respect  to  its  subjects ;  its  own 
municipal  laws  in  relation  to  such  matters,  are,  of  course, 
administered  by  its  own  tribunals.  But  such  courts  do  not 
enforce  penalties  for  cariying  contraband  of  war,  for  a  breach 
of  blockade,  or  for  violating  the  belligerent  right  of  visita- 
tation  and  search.  All  such  cases  are  left  to  be  adjusted  by 
the  prize  tribunals  of  the  belligerents.  {Duer^  On  Insttranctj 
vol.  1,  p.  749 ;  Webster^  Dip.  and  Off.  Papers^  pp.  809,  810 ; 
Lee^  Opinions  XJ.  8.  AiVys  Genl.^  vol.  1,  p.  61 ;  JBeUo^  Derecho 
Iniemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  7 ;  H^ter^  Droit  IrdemationaJL,  §§  148, 
17S ;  Ortolan^  Diplomatic  de  la  JIfer,  tome  2,ch.  6 ;  De  Cussy, 
Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit  8,  §§  8, 9.) 
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§  4.  It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  principle  which  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  the  vales  of  international  law  relating  to  this 
subject,  that  the  violation  of  neutral  duties  is  neither  inno- 
cent nor  lawful.    It  is  not  simply  the  penalty  incurred  by 
such  violation  that  makes  it  wrong,  as  some  have  asserted ; 
nor  is  it  correct  to  say  that,  if  the  neutral  merchant  is  willing 
to  incur  the  risk  of  capture  and  condemnation,  he  may 
engage,  with  entire  security  of  conscience,  in  a  trade  for- 
bidden by  the  law  of  nations.    The  act  is  wrong  in  itself, 
and  the  penalty  results  from  his  violation  of  moral  duty,  as 
well  as  of  law.    The  duties  imposed  upon  the  citizens  and 
subjects  flow  from  exactly  the  same  principle  as  those  which 
attach  to  the  government  of  neutral  state.    **  Where  he  sup- 
plies to  the  enemy,"  says  Duer,  "munitions  or  other  articles 
contraband  of  war,  or  relieves  with  provisions,  or  otherwise, 
a  blockaded  port,  although  his  motives  may  be  different^  his 
moral  delinquency  is  precisely  the  same.    By  these  acts  he 
makes  himself  personally  a  party  to  a  war,  in  which,  as  a 
neutral,  he  had  no  right  to  engage,  and  his  property  is  justly 
treated  as  that  of  an  enemy.''    ''It  appears,  from  recent 
decisions  in  the  courts  of  common  law  in  England,  that  tlte 
doctrine  I  have  stated,  has  been  there  explicitly  recognized.*' 
(Duer^   On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  764,  756,  772-776 ;  Harr^U 
V.  Wise,  9  .Bam.  and  Cress.  Rep.,  p.  712 ;  Naylor  v.  Taylor , 
9  B.  and  Oress.  Rep.,  p.  716;  Meddros  v.  J7t?^  8  Bing.  Rep., 
p.  281 ;   The  ShepherdesSy  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  264 ;   Plstot/e  et  Dw- 
verdt/j  Traiti  des  PriseSy  tit.  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  8 ;  Eiqudme,  Derecho 
Pub.  Int.  J  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap- 14;  Hefiery  BroU  Intemaiicnaly 
§  148 ;  MauiefemUey  Des  Nations  NeutreSy  tit  15.) 

§  5.  Th^  first  question  which  presents  itsi^lf  for  CQ^sid^rfir 
tion,  as  connected  with  neutral  duties,  ip  the  tmnsport^tip^ 
of  goods  of  an  enemy  in  a  neutral  vessel.  "Whatever  may 
be  the  true  original  abstract  principle  of  natural  law  on  this 
subject^"  says  Mr.  Wheaton,  **it  is  undeniable  that  the  con- 
stant usage  and  practice  of  belligerent  nations^  from  tiie 
earliest  times,  have  subjected  enemy's  goods,  in  neutral  ves- 
sels, to  capture  and  condemnation  as  prizes  of  war.  This  con- 
stant and  universal  usage,  has  only  been  interrupted  by  trealy 
stipulations^  forming  a  temporary  conventional  law  between 
the  parties  to  such  stipulations.    The  regulations  and  prac- 
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tlce  of  certain  maritime  nations,  at  different  periods,  have  not 
only  considered  the  goods  of  an  enemy  laden  in  the  ships  of 
a  friend,  liable  to  capture,  but  have  doomed  to  confiscation 
the  neutral  vessely  on  board  of  which  these  goods  were  laden. 
This  practice  has  been  sought  to  be  justified  upon  a  supposed 
analogy  with  that  provision  of  the  Roman  law,  which 
involved  the  vehicle  of  prohibited  commodities  in  the  con- 
fiscation pronounced  against  the  prohibited  goods  themselves. 
Thus,  by  the  marine  ordinance  of  Louis  XTV.,  of  1681,  all 
vessels  laden  with  enemy's  goods  are  declared  lawful  prizes 
of  war.  The  contrary  rule  had  been  adopted  by  the  preced- 
ing prize  ordinances  of  France,  and  was  again  revived  by 
the  r^glement  of  1744,  by  which  it  was  declared,  that  in  case 
there  should  be  found  on  board  of  neutral  vessels,  of  whatever 
nation,  goods  or  effects  belouging  to  his  Majesty's  enemies, 
the  goods  or  eflects  shall  be  good  prize,  and  the  vessel  shall 
be  restored.  Valin,  in  his  commentary  upon  the  ordinance, 
admits  that  the  more  rigid  rule,  which  continued  to  prevail 
in  the  French  prize  tribunals  from  1681  to  1744,  was  pecu- 
liar to  the  jurisprudence  of  France  and  Spain ;  but  that  the 
usage  of  other  nations  was  only  to  confiscate  the  goods  of  the 
enemy.''  The  concurring  testimony  of  text-writers  is,  that 
by  the  usage  of  the  world,  neutral  vessels  are  not  liable  to  con- 
demnation for  carrying  enemy  goods,  whatever  rule  may  be 
adopted  or  enforced  with  respect  to  the  condemnation  of  the 
goods  themselves.  The  transportation  of  enemy's  goods  in 
a  neutral  vessel,  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded,  in  general, 
as  a  violation  of  any  neutral  duty,  or  as  an  act  subject  to  any 
punishment.  ( Wheatorij  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  3,  §§  19, 
20;  Wheaim,  Hist.  Law  of  NationSy^p.  111-119,  200-206; 
Albericus  GentiliSj  Hisp,  Advoc,  lib,  1,  cap.  27 ;  Valin^  Com. 
SurrOrd.,\iy.  8,  tit.  9.) 

§.  6.  The  rule  of  international  law,  as  stated  above  by  Mr. 
Wheaton,  with  respect  to  enemy  goods  in  neutral  vessels,  is 
sustained  by  English  and  American  t^xt-writers^  and  by  the 
older  continental  publicists,  as  Bynkershoek,  Heineccius, 
Cocceius,  Vattel,  Lampredi,  Azuni,  etc.,  while  Hubner,  Klu- 
ber,  Bayneval,  Joufiroy,  Mass^,  Ortolan,  and  Hautefeuille, 
have  not  only  attacked  its  principles,  but  have  denied  its  cor- 
rectness as  a  rule  of  law*    Hautefeuille  has  discussed  the 
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question  at  great  length,  and  with  marked  ability.  His  con- 
clusions are:  ^^Ist,  That  neutrals  may  freely  transport,  in 
neutral  vessels,  the  goods  of  one  of  the  belligerents,  except 
contraband  of  war;  2d,  That  belligerents  have  not,  in  any 
case,  the  right  to  seize  the  property  of  their  enemy  in  neutral 
vessels ;  in  a  word,  that  free  ships  make  free  the  merchandize 
which  they  carry  J  whatever  maybe  the  oionership.**  [Wheatorij 
JSlem.  Int.  LaWj  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §§  19,  20 ;  WUdman^  Int.  Law, 
vol.  2,  p.  186 ;  Manning,  Law  of  NationSy  pp.  208-280 ;  Azuni, 
Droit  Maritime,  tome  2,  ch.  8;  Lampredi,  Du  Commerce,  etc., 
pt.  1,  §  10 ;  Cocceius,  De  Jure  Belli,  in  Amicos ;  Vattel,  Droit 
des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  7,  §  115 ;  Heineccius,  De  Navivm,  etc., 
com.  2,  §§  8,  9;  Bynkershoek,  Quaest.  Jar.  Pub.,  lib.  1, 
cap.  4 ;  Hvbner,  Saisie  des  Batimens,  tome  1,  pt.  2,  ch.  2 ; 
JRayncKal,  De  la  Liberti  des  Mers,  tome  1,  ch.  16 ;  Jouffroy, 
Droit  Maritime,  pp.  188,  et  seq.;  Massi,  Droit  Commercial, 
liv,  2,  tit  1,  ch,  2,  sec.  2 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatic  de  la  Met,  liv. 
3,  ch.  6 ;  HauiefeuiUe,  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  10 ;  Heffter, 
Droit  International,  §  162 ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1, 
tit  8,  §  10;  Nau,  Volkerseerecht,  §  180;  Loccenius,  de  Jure 
MarUimo,  lib.  2,  cap.  4,  §  12 ;  Zov^h,  Juris  et  Juridici  FeciaUs, 
p.  2,  §  8 ;  MoUoy,  de  Jure  Maritimo,  b.  1,  c.  1,  §  18 ;  Bdlo 
Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  1 ;  Riquelme,  Derecho 
Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  14 ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv. 
1,  tit.  8,  §  10 ;  iMinpudi,  Commerce  des  Neutres,  pt.  1,  §  10.) 

§  7.  Another  question,  usually  discussed  in  connection  with 
the  carrying  of  enemy's  goods  in  neutral  ships,  is  that  of 
transporting  neutral  goods  in  enemy's  ship.  On  this  question, 
we  quote  some  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wheaton,  who  has  dis- 
cussed these  questions  at  considerable  length,  and  with 
marked  ability.  "  Although,"  he  says  "  by  the  general  usage 
of  nations,  independently  of  treaty  stipulations,  the  goods 
of  an  enemy,  found  on  board  the  ships  of  a  friend,  are  liable 
to  capture  and  condemnation,  yet  the  converse  rule,  which 
subjects  to  confiscation  the  goods  of  a  friend  on  board  the 
vessels  of  an  enemy,  is  manifestly  contrary  to  reason  and  jus- 
tice. It  may,  indeed,  afibrd,  as  Grotius  has  stated,  a  pre- 
sumption that  the  goods  are  enemy's  property ;  but  it  is  such 
a  presumption  as  will  readily  yield  to  contrary  proof,  and  not 
of  that  class  of  presumptions  which  the  civilians  call  presump- 
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iiones  juris  et  dejure^  and  which  are  conclusive  upon  the  parly. 
But,  however  unreasonable  and  unjust  this  maxim  may  be, 
it  has  been  incorporated  into  the  prize  codes  of  certain 
nations,  and  enforced  by  them  at  different  periods."  The 
rule  cannot  be  defended  on  sound  principles,  and  is  now 
admitted  only  when  established  by  special  compact,  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  converse  maxim,  that  free  ships  make  free 
goods.  This  relaxation  of  belligerent  pretentions  may  be 
fairly  coupled  with  a  correspondent  concession*  by  the  neu- 
tral, that  enemy  ships  shovld  make  enemy  goods.  (  WheaUrn^ 
JElem.  Int.  LaWj  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  21 ;  7%^  Aidlania,  8  Wheaton 
Rep.,  p.  409;  The  London  Packet^  6  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  182; 
The  Amiable  Isabella^  8  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  1 ;  Oriokaij  Diplo- 
matie  de  la  Mer^  tome  2,  ch.  5 ;  Garden^  De  Diplomatiey  liv.  7, 
§5  7,  8 ;  BeUoj  Derecho  Intemacionat,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  2 ;  Seff* 
teTy  Droit  Intemationcd,  §§  168,  164 ;  IHqiiidmey  Derecho  Pub. 
InUy  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  14 ;  Lampredij  Commerce  des  NsuireSj 
pt.  1,  §  11.) 

§  8.  The  same  author  then  proceed^  to  show  thi^  these  two 
maxims  are  not  only  not  iaaeparable^  bat  have  no  natural 
connection.  "The  primitive  law,"  he  says,  "independently 
of  international  compact,  rests  on  the  simple  principle,  that 
war  gives  a  right  to  capture  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  but  gives 
no  right  to  capture  the  goods  of  a  friend.  The  right  to  cap- 
ture an  enemy's  property  has  no  limit  but  of  the  place  where 
the  goods  are  found,  which,  if  neutral,  will  protect  them  firom 
capture.  We  have  already  seen  that  a  neutral  vessel  on  the 
high  seas  is  vjot  such  a  place.  The  exemption  of  neutral  pro- 
perty from  capture  has  no  other  exceptions  than  those  arising 
from  the  carrying  of  contraband,  breach  of  blockade,  and 
other  analagous  cases,  where  the  conduct  of  the  neutral  gives 
to  the  belligerent  a  right  to  treat  his  property  as  enemy's 
property.  The  neutral  flag  constitutes  no  protection  to  an 
enemy's  property,  and  the  belligerent  flag  communicates  no 
hostile  character  to  neutral  property.  States  have  changed 
this  simple  and  neutral  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  by 
mutual  compact,  in  whole  or  in  part,  according  as  they 
believed  it  to  be  for  their  interest ;  but  the  one  maxim,  that 
free  ships  make  free  goods,  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  con- 
verse proposition,  that  enemy  ships  make  enemy  goods.    The 
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Btipnlatton  that  nentral  bottoms  shall  make  neutral  goods, 
is  a  concession  made  by  the  belligerent  to  the  neutral,  and 
gives  to  the  neutral  a  capacity  not  given  to  it  by  the  primi- 
tive law  of  nations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stipulation  sub- 
jecting neutral  property,  found  in  the  vessel  of  an  enemy,  to 
confiscation  as  prize  of  war,  is  a  concession  made  by  the  neu- 
tral to  the  belligerent,  and  takes  from  the  neutral  a  privilege 
he  possessed  under  the  preexisting  law  of  nations ;  but  neither 
reason  nor  usage  renders  the  two  concessions  so  indissoluble, 
that  the  one  cannot  exist  without  the  other.  It  was  upon 
these  grounds  that  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
determined  that  the  treaty  of  1796,  between  them  and  Spain, 
which  stipulates  that  free  ships  shall  make  free  goods,  did 
not  necessarily  imply  the  converse  proposition  that  enemy 
ships  make  enemy  goods,  the  treaty  being  silent  as  to  the 
latter ;  aad  consequently  that  the  goods  of  a  Spanish  subject 
ibnnd  on  board  the  vessel  of  an  enemy  of  the  United  States, 
were  not  liable  to  confiscation  as  prize  of  war."  (Kent^  Com. 
m  Am.  Law  J  vol.  1,  pp.  126^181 ;  TFAea^on,  EUm.  Int.  LaWj 
pt  4,  eh.  8,  6  22 ;  The  Nereide^  9  Cranch  Rep.,  p.  888 ;  OrU>- 
kaij  Diplomatie  de  la  Mety  tome  2,  ch.  6 ;  Qarden^  De  Diplo^ 
matie,  Mv.  7,  §§  7,  8 ;  BeUoj  Derecho  Internacianal^  pt.  2,  cap.  8, 
§  2 ;  Hefflefy  Droit  International^  §§  163, 164;  Biqudme^  Dereeho 
Pub.  InLj  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  14 ;  JBauiefemlle,  Des  Nations  Neur 
tresy  tit.  15 ;  Poehls,  Seerecht,  etc.,  b.  4,  §  518 ;  Panda,  Dereeho 
Pub.  Int.^  p.  472,  et  seq. ;  KaUenbom,  Seereehi,  etc.,  §  284 ;  Ik 
Oussify  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  3,  §  10.) 

§  9.  Although  the  United  States,  by  their  judicial  tribunals 
and  executive  department,  have  recognized  the  right  of  cap- 
turing enemy's  goods  in  neutral  vessels,  as  a  subsisting  right 
under  the  law  of  nations,  independently  of  conventional 
arrangements,  they  have  always  endeavored  to  incorporate 
the  privilege  of  free  ships,  free  goods,  in  their  treaties,  and 
advocated  its  adoption  as  a  rule  of  international  jurisprudence. 
It  was  incorporated  in  their  treaties  with  France  in  1778  and 
1800,  with  the  United  Provinces  in  1782,  with  Sweden  in 
1788,  1816,  and  1827,  with  Prussia  in  1786  and  1828,  and 
with  Spain  in  1796 ;  this  last  was  modified  in  1819,  to  the 
effect  that  the  flag  of  the  neutral  should  cover  the  property 
of  the  enemy  only  when  his  own  government  recognized  the 
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principle.  The  rule,  thus  modified,  was  ^plied  to  theii 
treaties  with  Columbia  in  1824,  with  Brazil  in  1828,  with 
Chili  in  1832,  with  Mexico  in  1831,  etc.,  etc.  In  no  case  have 
they  concluded  any  treaty  sustaining  a  different  principle, 
except  that  of  1794,  with  England.  They  have  invariably 
opposed  the  rule  that  enemy  ships  make  enemy  goodSj  and  their 
supreme  court,  as  has  already  been  stated,  refused  to  admit 
it,  even  against  a  neutral  whose  law  of  prize  would  subject 
the  property  of  American  citizens  to  condemnation,  when 
found  on  board  the  vessels  of  her  enemy.  ( Wheaion^  JElem, 
Int.  LaWy  pt  4,  ch.  8,  §  22 ;  The  Nereide^  9  Cranch  Rep.,  p. 
888 ;  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  8,  pp.  262,  812,  893,  437, 
472,  490 ;  JBetto,  Derecho  Intemacionaly  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  2 ;  Heff- 
ter.  Droit  International^  §  164 ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime^  liv. 
1,  tit.  3,  §  10.) 

§  10.  Prior  to  the  war  between  the  Allies  and  Euesia,  1854, 
and  the  congress  of  Paris,  1856,  the  conventional  law  with 
respect  to  these  two  maxims  has  varied  at  different  periods, 
according  to  the  fluctuating  policy  and  interests  of  the  differ- 
ent maritime  powers  of  Europe.  It  has  been  much  more 
flexible  than  the  consuetudinary  law,  but  there  has  been  a 
decided  preponderance  of  modern  treaties  in  fisivor  of  the 
maxim  of  free  ships  freegoodSy  sometimes  connected  with  that 
of  enemy  ships  enemy  goods,  although  the  constant  tendency  has 
been  to  exclude  the  latter.  France  is  almost  the  only  gov- 
ernment which  has  maintained  that  the  goods  of  a  Mend 
laden  on  board  of  the  ships  of  an  enemy  are  good  and  law- 
ful prize.  This  principle  was  incorporated  into  the  French 
ordinances  of  1538,  1543  and  1584.  The  contrary  was  pro- 
vided in  the  declaration  of  1650,  but  the  former  rule  was 
reestablished  in  1681.  lu  the  numerous  French  ordinances 
and  treaties  after  that  period,  France  generally  contended  for 
the  same  principle,  sometimes  with,  and  sometimes  without, 
the  converse  maxim  of  free  ships  free  goods.  In  her  earlier 
treaties,  England  adopted  this  last  maxim,  although  she  has 
since  most  strenuously  opposed  it,  and  her  tribunals  have 
uniformly  condemned  all  enemy  goods  in  neutral  vessels, 
while  neutral  goods  in  enemy  vessels  have,  as  a  general  rale, 
been  exempted  from  confiscation.  While  the  other  nations 
of  Europe  have  adopted  the  same  principle  as  the  role  of 
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international  law,  they  have  generally,  both  in  their  ordi- 
nances and  treaties,  shown  a  willingness  to  adopt  the  maxim 
of  free  ships  free  goods.  {Manning^  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  240, 
et  seq. ;  TFAeaton,  Ekm.  Int.  Law^  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  28;  Flassarij 
de  la  Diplomatie^  tome  2,  pt.  226 ;  tome  8,  p.  451 ;  tome  7,  pp. 
188, 273;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  8,  §  10 ;  Dummt, 
Corps  Diplomatique,  tome  6,  pt.  1,  p.  842;  SehoeU,  HxsU  de 
TraUis  de  Paz,  tome  2,  pp.  108, 121,  etc.;  JBautefeuilUj  Des 
Nations  Neutres,  tome  8,  p.  270 ;  Martens,  ReeuU  de  TraiUs, 
tome  5,  p.  580;  Ortolan,  Dip.  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  ch.  5 ;  2%c 
CSiade  de  Lisboa,  6  Bob.  Rep.,  p.  858;  The  Ersiem,  2  Dallas 
Bep.,  p.  84 ;  The  Mariana,  5  Rob.  R«p.,  p.  28 ;  Heffter,  Droit 
Intematiimal,  §§  168, 164.) 

§  11.  At  the  beginning  of  the  recent  war  between  the  Allies 
and  Russia,  the  different  constructions  put  upon  the  law  of 
nations  by  England  and  France,  with  respect  to  the  maxims 
of  free  ships  free  goods^  aiid  enemy  ships  enemy  goods,  threatened 
to  aggravate  the  difficulties  to  which  war  always  subjects 
neutral  commerce.     Neutral  property,  which  England  would 
not  condem  for  being  found  in  an  enemy's  vessel,  would  be 
good  prize  to  the  French  cruiser;  whife  the  neutral  ship, 
whose  flag  would  protect,  against  Prance,  enemy's  property 
on  board,  might  be  sent  by  an  English  cruiser  into  an  English 
port,  her  voyage  broken  up,  and  her  cargo  condemned,  with 
no  allowance  for  freight  or  damages.    A  compromise  of 
principles  was  therefore  necessary  to  the  cooperation  of  their 
navies.     A  declaration  was  accordingly  agreed  upon  by  the 
two  powers,  in  April,  1854,  "  waiving  the  right  of  seizing 
enemy's  property  laden  on  board  a  neutral  vessel,  unless  it 
be  contraband  of  war,"  and  of  "  confiscating  neutral  pro- 
perty, not  being  contraband  of  war,  found  on  board  enemy's 
ships."     The  obnoxious  pretentions  of  England  were  thus 
abandoned,  as  a  consideration  for  obtaining  from  France 
additional  concessions  on  her  part.    Nevertheless,  the  arrange- 
ment was,  upon  its  face,  only  for  the  war,  and  was  declared 
to  be  a  temporary  waiving  of  belligerent  rights  recognised  by 
the  law  of  nations.    Either  party  might,  at  the  close  of  that 
war,  have  resumed  the  pretentions  thus  abandoned,  and  have 
claimed  in  any  future  war,  the  belligerent  rights,  the  exercise 
of  which,  was  thus  merely  "waived."    ( Wheaton,  Elem.  Int. 
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LaWj  pt.  4,  oh.  8y  g  24,  note ;  Cong,  Doe.j  83  Gm.,  let.  &». 
^.  i2.  Ex.  Doe*  Ko.  103;  OrtoZan,  Diplomade  de  la  Mer^  tome 
2  ch.  5;  ^€/fif^^  2)roi<  Iniermtional^l  162-165;  De  Ci<«^,  Droit 
MarUime,  lib.  1^  tit  3,  §20.) 

1 12.  All  featft  of  suofa  a  result^  bowever^  were  removed  by 
the  declaration  of  the  congreesof  Parie,  Ai»il  16th,  1S56,  ]ij 
the  plenipotentiarieB  of  Great  Britain,  Fraoee,  Bueeia,  Ana- 
tria,  Prnisia,  Sardinia  and  Tnrkey.  The  aeeond  and  thM 
articles  of  this  declaration  are  as  follows :  "  2d.  The  nenlnl 
flag  covers  enemy's  goods*  with  the  exeeption  of  oontrahand 
of  war.'*  ^^  Sd.  Nentral  goods,  with  the  esx^ption  of  contm- 
band  of  war,  are  not  liable  to  capture  under  an  enemy's  flag." 
It  was  also  provided  in  the  final  paragraph  that,  *^  the  present 
declaration  is  not,  and  shall  not  be  binding,  except  between 
those  powers  who  have  acceded  or  shall  accede  to  it" 
More  than  a  year  prior  to  this  declaration,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  had  submitted,  not  only  to  the  powers 
represented  in  the  congress  of  Paris,  but  to  all  other  mari- 
time nations,  two  propositions  which  were  substantially  the 
same  as  those  adopted,  viz :  ^^  1.  That  free  ships  make  fi'ee 
goods,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  effects  or  goods  belonging  to 
subjects  or  citizens  of  a  power  or  state  at  war  are  free  from 
capture  and  confiscation  when  found  on  board  of  neutral  ves- 
sels, with  the  exception  of  articles  contraband  of  war."  *^  2. 
That  the  property  of  neutrals  on  board  an  enemy's  vessel  is 
not  subject  to  confiscation,  unless  the  same  be  contraband  of 
war."  The  second  and  third  articles  of  the  declaration  of 
the  congress  of  Paris  have  been  formally  approved  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and,  it  is  believed,  also  by 
most  of  the  other  maritime  nations  of  Europe.  Nevertheless 
as  the  principle  must  be  regarded  as  established  by  a  con- 
ventional agreement,  rather  than  by  the  general  law  of 
nations,  it  is  binding  only  upon  those  who  have  acceded  or 
may  accede  to  it.  There  is  very  littie  probability,  however, 
that  any  nation  will  hereafter  attempt  to  enfore  rules  of  mari- 
time capture  in  conflict  with  the  principle  thus  established 
by  the  great  powers  of  Europe  and  America.  (PhUUmare, 
On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  3,  appendix,  p.  850 ;  Ortolan^  Diplomatit  de 
la  McTj  tome  2,  ch.  5 ;  Pisioye  et  Duverdj/j  TraiU  des  PnseSj 
appendix ;  JS^ier^  Droit  International,  appen.,  no.  3 ;  De  CUssy, 
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Drcit  3tarUme^  tome  1,  p.  558 ;  Be  Ous^^  Precis  MsioriquSf 
ch.  12.) 

S 18.  It  is  an  estltbUsbed  rale  of  the  Iaw  of  pritf e^  thut  ail 
goodfl  found  in  an  enemy's  ship  ia  presumed  to  be  enemy's 
property— *red  m  hosUum  navUnis^  praesiuiintMur  esse  fiostiani 
dmee  prob^ur^  Tbe  evidence  required  to  repel  this  jHresump^ 
lion,  depends  upon  the  particular  character  of  the  case.  If 
the  character  ^  the  ship  is  certainly  hostile,  the  tieutral 
diaracter  of  the  goods  must  be  shown  by  documents  on 
boaid  at  the  time  of  capture*  If  these  are  insnffioienti 
further  proof  is  never  allowed,  and  the  penalty  of  fot^ 
feiture  attaches  as  a  matter  of  course.  ^^  It  has  been  traly 
observed,"  says  Mr.  Buer,  *'that  any  other  course  would 
subject  the  prize  tribunals  to  endless  impositions  and  frauds, 
and  enable  the  enemy,  thus  obfainiug  the  benefit  of  other 
proof,  to  evade,  by  supplying  the  documentary  evidence, 
the  just  rights  of  the  captor."  Although  it  is  the  duty, 
in  all  cases,  of  a  neutral  claimant  to  establish  his  claim  by 
positive  evidence,  it  is  only  when  the  character  of  the  ship  is 
certainly  hostile  that  the  presumption  of  the  hostility  of  the 
goods  cannot  be  refuted  by  evidence  additional  to  the  docu- 
ments found  on  the  ship.  In  other  cases,  a  reasonable  time 
is  allowed  for  the  production  of  further  proof,  and  it  is  only 
upon  the  failure  to  produce  such  proof,  or  its  ud satisfactory 
nature  when  produced,  that  the  court  proceeds  to  a  condem- 
nation. {Duer,  On  InsurancCy  vol.  1,  pp.  584,  535 ;  Loccenius^ 
De  Jure  MaritimOj  lib.  2,  cap.  4,  1 11 ;  The  Flying  Fishj  2 
Gallis.  Rep.,  pp.  874,  875 ;  The  London  Packet^  1  Mason  Rep., 
p.  14 ;  Pistoye  ei  Duverdy,  Des  Prises^  tit.  6,  ch.  2,  §  4.) 

§  14.  Another  violation  of  neutral  duty  is  the  use  of  the 
flag  and  pass  of  the  enemy.  A  neutral  vessel  is  bound  by 
the  character  which  she  has  thus  assumed,  and  the  owner  is 
not  allowed  to  contradict  his  own  acts,  and  to  redeem  his 
vessel  from  condemnation,  by  a  disclaimer  of  the  hostile  ohar- 
acter  which,  with  a  view  to  his  own  interests^  or  those  of  the 
enemy,  he  has  elected  she  should  bear.  ''If  a  neutral  ves^ 
sel,"  says  Kent,  ''  enjoys  the  privileges  of  a  foreign  character^ 
she  must  expect,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  t^ubject  to  the  incon- 
veniences attaching  to  that  character/'  But^  as  already 
stated,  the  foreign  character  thus  assumed^  is  eondunve  only 
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as  against  the  owner,  and  not  in  his  favor j  for  the  real  charac- 
ter of  the  vessel  may  always  be  pleaded  against  her,  where 
the  knowledge  of  that  fact  would  justify  a  condemnation. 
The  first  branch  of  the  rule  is  intended  as  a  penalty  for  vio- 
lation of  neutral  duty.  {Kentj  Com.  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  p. 
85;  Duet  J  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  535,  586;  PhiUmore,  On 
Int.  Law  J  vol.  8,  §485;  The  Marianna,  6  Bob.  Rep.,  p.  24; 
The  Francis,  8  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  418 ;  The  Vtgilantm,  1  Bob. 
Rep.,  p.  1, 19,  26;  The  Vrouw  Anna  Oatharina,  5  Bob.  Rep., 
p.  161 ;  The  Success,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  131 ;  The  Fortuna,  1  Dod. 
Rep.,  p.  87.) 

§  15.  But  while  the  belligerent  flag  and  pass  are,  in  all 
cases,  decisive,  as  to  the  owners,  of  the  character  of  the  ship, 
a  distinction  is  made  by  the  English  courts  in  favor  of  the 
cargo  of  such  ships,  if  the  shipment  were  made  in  time  of 
peace  and  plainly  not  in  contemplation  of  war.    Even  where 
the  goods  themselves,  for  purposes  having  no  relation  to  a 
future  war,  are  clothed  with  a  foreign  character,  now  become 
hostile,  the  owner  is  not  concluded,  but  is  permitted  to  dis- 
prove the  colorable  title,  and,  upon  due  proof  of  his  neutral 
character  and  actual  ownership,  his  property  is  restored.     On 
this  subject  we  copy  the  remarks  of  Chancellor  Kent.    "  Some 
countries  have  gone  so  far  as  to  make  the  flag  and  pass  of 
the  ship  conclusive  on  the  cargo  also ;  but  the  English  courts 
have  never  carried  the  principle  to  that  extent,  as  to  cargoes 
laden  before  the  war.     The  English  nile  is,  to  hold  the  ship 
bound  by  the  character  imposed  upon  it  by  the  authority  of 
the  government  from  which  all  the  documents  issue.     But 
goods  which  have  no  such  dependence  upon  the  authority  of 
the  state,  may  be  differently  considered ;  and  if  the  cargo  be 
laden  in  time  of  peace,  though  documented  as  foreign  pro- 
perty in  the  same  manner  as  the  ship,  the  sailing  under  a  foreign 
flag  and  pass  has  not  been  held  conclusive  as  to  the  cai^. 
The  doctrine  of  the  federal  courts  in  this  country,  has  been 
very  strict  on  this  point,  and  it  has  been  frequently  decided, 
that  sailing  under  the  license  and  passport  of  protection  of  the 
enemy,  in  furtherence  of  his  views  and  interests,  was,  with- 
out regard  to  the  object  of  the  voyage,  or  the  port  of  destina- 
tion, such  an  act  of  illegality  as  subjected  both  ship  and 
cargo  to  confiscation  as  prize  of  war."    The  American  deci- 
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dons  referred  to  in  the  above  extract,  had  reference  to  Atm- 
ricatiy  not  neutral^  goods  in  vessels  sailing  under  the  enemy's 
license  and  pass.  It  is  strange  that  a  writer  so  accurate  aa 
Kent,  should  have  confounded  two  principles  so  entirely  dis- 
tinct. {Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  86;  Duer,  On 
Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  449,  450 ;  The  Broeders  Lusty  5  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  13,  note ;  The  Vreede  ShoUySy  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  12, 
note;  The  Vrouw  LUzabeih,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  10;  The  Ann 
Green,  1  Gallis.  Rep.,  pp.  286,  287 ;  The  Julia,  1  Gallis.  Rep., 
p.  605 ;  8  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  181 ;  The  Aurora,  8  Cranch.  Rep., 
p.  203;  The  Hiram,  8  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  444;  The  Ariadne, 
2  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  143 ;  The  Caledonia,  4  Wheaton  Rep.,  p. 
100.) 

§  16.  If  a  neutral  vessel  is  captured  while  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  enemy  or  his  officers,  for  purposes  immediately 
or  mediately  connected  with  the  operations  of  the  war,  the 
owner  is  never  permitted  to  assert  his  claim.    The  nature  of 
the  service  or  employment  is  very  justly  deemed,  in  such  a 
case,  conclusive  evidence  of  its  hostile  character.    While 
thus  employed  the  neutral  vessel  is  as  truly  a  vessel  of  the 
enemy,  as  if  she  were  such  by  documentary  title;  and  the 
owner  is  not  allowed,  for  his  own  protection,  to  divest  her 
of  the  character  which  she  has  thus  assumed.    If  or  will  the 
prize  court  listen  to  the  plea  that  the  vessel  was  impressed 
into  such  service  by  duress  and  violence.    The  answer  of 
Sir  Wm.  Scott  to  such  a  defense,  is  most  conclusive.    When 
threats  or  force  are  employed  for  such  a  purpose  by  a  bellige- 
rent, it  is  the  duty  of  a  neutral  master,  who  has  no  means  of 
resistance,  to  surrender  his  vessel,  as  a  hostile  siezure.    He 
has  no  right,  retaining  his  command,  to  navigate  his  vessel 
as  a  neutral,  in  the  service  and  subject  to  the  orders  of  the 
enemy.    If  he  surrenders  his  vessel  as  a  hostile  siezure,  he 
may  appeal  to  his  government  for  redress ;  but  if  he  retain 
the  command  he  will  be  treated  as  an  enemy,  and  his  vessel 
as  the  property  of  the  belligerent.    {Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol. 
1,  pp.  452,  458;   The  Carolina,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  256 ;  Bello, 
X>erecho  Iniemacumal,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  6 ;  Heffier,  DroU  Interna" 
Hanoi,  §  171 ;  HauiefeuiUe,  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit  18,  ch.  1, 
§  8  ;  Phillim^n-e,  On  InL  Law,  vol,  8,  §  272 ;   The  Orozembo,  6 
Bob.  Rep.,  p.  438.) 
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§  17.  So,  also,  if  the  owner  of  a  neatral  ship  has  suffered 
his  vessel  to  be  employed  in  transporting  military  persons  or 
military  stores  for  the  enemy,  the  vessel  and  cargo  are  oon* 
demned.  Nor  in  such  cases  is  it  held  necessary  that  the 
privity  of  the  master,  or  his  owners,  be  shown ;  it  is  sufficient 
that  the  employment  be  proven ;  no  plea  of  ignorance  or 
imposition  is  received.  Where  imposition  is  practiced  to 
entrap  a  neutral  vessel  into  a  hostile  service,  it  operates  as 
force,  and  redress  in  the  way  of  indemnification  must  be 
sought  against  those  who,  by  imposition  or  deceit,  exposed 
the  property  to  capture.  A  different  rule  would  afford  impu- 
nity to  such  conveyance,  as  it  would  generally  be  impossible 
to  prove  the  knowledge  or  privity  of  the  master  or  owners.  In 
the  case  of  the  transportation  of  ninety  French  mariners  from 
Baltimore  to  Bordeaux,  in  a  neutral  vessel,  it  was  contended 
that  there  was  no  proof  that  they  were  to  be  immediately 
employed  in  military  service.  This  distinction  was  discarded 
by  the  prize  court.  It  was  enough,  ftaid  Sir  Wm.  Scott,  that 
they  were  military  persons,  and  that  their  transportation,  the 
act  of  their  government.  It  was  not  the  mere  fact  of  carry- 
ing military  persons,  but  the  fact  of  the  vessel  letting  herself 
out,  in  a  distinct  manner,  under  a  contract,  for  that  purpose. 
If  a  military  officer  were  going  merely  as  an  ordinary  pas- 
senger, as  other  passengers,  and  at  his  own  expense,  neither 
that,  nor  any  other  British  tribunal,  had  ever  laid  down  the 
principle  to  the  extent  of  condemning  a  vessel  for  such  trans* 
portation.  ( Ortolan^  Diplomaiie  de  la  Mer^  tome  2,  ch.  6 ;  Duety 
On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  454-455 ;  The  Friendship^  6  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  420;  The  OrozembOy  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  434;  BellOy  Dert- 
cho  Iniemacionaly  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  6 ;  Hautefeuilky  Des  Natiims 
NeiiireSy  tit  8,  sec.  4 ;  PhiUimorey  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  3,  §  272 ; 
The  CaroUney  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  256 ;  The  Oommerceny  1  Whea- 
ton  Rep.,  p.  391.) 

§  18.  A  neutral  vessel  fraudulently  carrying  the  diqMtchea 
of  an  enemy,  is,  as  a  general  rule,  liable  to  condemnation. 
Public  dispatches  are  defined  to  embrace  all  official  commu* 
nications  of  public  officers  relating  to  public  affidrs.  '^  The 
carrying  of  two  or  three  cargoes  of  stores,"  says  Kent,  abre- 
viating  the  hinguage  of  Sir  Wm.  Scott,  ^'  is  neoeesarily  an 
assistance  of  a  limited  nature ;  but  in  the  transoustton  of 
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dldpfttehea^  m^y  be  eonve^d  the  entire  plan  of  catnpaign> 
and  it  m&j  lead  to  a  defeat  of  all  the  projects  of  the  other 
belligerent  in  that  theatre  of  the  war.     The  appropriate 
remedy  for  this  oiFense^  ia  the  confiscation  of  the  ship;  and 
in  doing  so,  the  courts  make  no  innovation  on  the  ancient 
law,  bot  they  only  apply  established  principles  to  new  com- 
bination of  circumstances.    There  would  be  no  penalty  in 
the  mere  confiscation  of  the  dispatches.    The  proper  aad 
efficient  remedy  is  the  confiscation  of  the  vehicle  employed 
to  cany  them ;  and  if  any  privity  subsists  between  the  own- 
ers of  the  cargo  and  the  master,  they  are  involved  by  impli- 
cation in  his  delinquency.     If  the  cargo  be  the  property  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  ship,  then,  by  the  general  rule,  ob  conH- 
nenUam  delicti^  the  cargo  shares  the  same  tate,  and  especially 
if  there  was  an  active  interposition  in  the  service  of  the 
enemy,  concerted  and  continued  in  fraud."    The  mere  fact 
that  such  dispatches  were  found  on  board  a  neutral  vessel,  is 
not  sufficient  to  produce  her  condemnation ;  for  the  rule 
refers  to  tkfraitdident  carrying  of  the  dispatches  of  the  enemy, 
and  it  is  presumed  that  it  would  not  apply  to  regular  postal 
packets,  whose  mails,  by  international  conventions,  are  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  civilized  world ;  nor  even  to  mer- 
chant vessels  which,  in  some  countries,  are  obliged  to  receive 
letters  and  mail  matter  sent  to  them  from  the  post-offices. 
The  master  must  necessarily  be  ignorant  of  the  contents  of 
the  lettera  so  received,  and,  in  the  absence  of  all  suspicion 
of  fraudy  or  of  interposition  in  the  service  of  the  enemy,  the 
mere  carrying  of  an  enemy's  dispatches,  under  such  circum- 
stances, could  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  delinquency  under  the 
law  of  nations,  and  a  violation  of  neutral  duty.     The  case  is 
very  different  where  the  neutral  vessel  is  employed  by  the 
belligerent  for  that  purpose,  or  carries  them  fraudulently,  and 
in  the  service  used  for  the  benefit  of  a  belligerent.    Another 
important  exception  to  this  rule,  is  the  conveyance  of  the  dis- 
patches of  an  embassador,  or  other  public  minister  of  the 
enemy,  resident  in  a  neutral  state.    In  the  language  of  Sir 
"Wm.  Scott,  *'  Tliey  are  dispatches  from  persons  who  are,  in 
a  pecular  manner,  the  favorite  object  of  the  protection  of  the 
law  of  nations,  residing  in  the  neutral  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  the  relations  of  amity  between  that  state 
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and  their  own  government    On  this  ground  a  very  material 
distinction  arises,  with  respect  to  the  right  of  famishing  the 
conveyance.    The  neutral  countxy  has  a  right  to  preserve  ite 
relations  with  the  enemy,  and  you  are  not  at  liherty  to  con- 
clude that  any  communication  hetween  them  can  partake,  in 
any  degree,  of  the  nature  of  hostility  against  you.    The  lim- 
its assigned  to  the  operations  of  war  against  ambassadors,  by 
writers  on  public  law,  are,  that  the  belligerent  may  exercise 
his  right  of  war  against  them,  wherever  the  character  of  hos- 
tility exists ;  he  may  stop  the  ambassador  of  his  enemy  on 
his  passage ;  but  when  he  has  arrived  in  the  neutral  country, 
and  taken  on  himself  the  functions  of  his  office,  and  has 
been  admitted  in  his  representative  character,  he  becomes  a 
vfdddU  many  entitled  to  peculiar  privileges,  as  set  apart  for  the 
preservation  of  the  relations  of  amity  and  peace,  in  main- 
taining which  all  nations  are,  in  some  degree,  interested." 
*      *      *     "  The  practice  of  nations  has  allowed  to  neutral 
states  the  privilege  of  receiving  ministers  from  the  belligerent 
powers,  and  of  an    immediate    negociation  with    them." 
(JBetto,  Derecho  JrdernoLcumal;  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  6 ;    Wheatcnj  Mem. 
InL  Law  J  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  26,  note ;   The  Caroline^  6  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  461 ;   The  Madismy  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  224 ;  The  Ccmmercai, 
1  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  882 ;  HatUefeuUley  Des  Nations  NeutreSy 
tit.  8,  sec.  4 ;  Phillimorey  On  InL  Law^  vol.  8,  §  271 ;  Ortolan^ 
Diplomatie  de  la  Mar,y  liv.  8,  ch.  6 ;  DueVy  On  Insurancty  vol. 
1,  p.  456 ;  Kenty  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  162 ;  The  Aia- 
lantay  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  440 ;  The  Rapidy  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  228.) 

§  19.  If  a  neutral  engages  in  a  commerce  which  is  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  subjects  of  another  country,  and  which 
is  interdicted  to  all  others,  so  that  it  cannot  be  carried  on  at 
all  in  the  name  of  a  foreigner,  such  a  commerce  is  considered 
so  entirely  national  as  to  follow  the  situation  of  the  country, 
and  to  impress  its  hostile  character  upon  the  property 
engaged  in  it.  In  the  war  of  1766,  the  French  government 
allowed  the  Dutch,  then  neutral,  to  carry  on  the  commerce 
between  the  mother  country  and  her  colonies,  under  special 
licenses  granted  for  this  particular  purpose,  other  neutrals 
being  excluded  from  the  same  trade.  Vessels  so  employed 
were  captured  by  British  cruisers,  and,  together  with  their 
cargoes,  condemned  by  the  British  prize  courts.    In  the 
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opmion  of  these  courts  the  vessels  were  to  be  considered  like 
transports  in  the  enemy's  service,  and  the  property  as  so 
completely  identified  with  the  enemy's  interests  as  to  acquire 
a  hostile  character.  The  doctrine  of  these  decisions  has  been 
frequently  affirmed  by  the  prize  courts  of  England  and 
America,  and  by  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  text- 
writers  of  other  countries.  It  has  generally  been  designated 
by  publicists  as  the  ^^rule  of  the  war  of  1756."  {Manmngy 
Law  of  Nations^  pp.  195,  et  seq. ;  PkUlmorej  On  InL  Law^ 
vol.  3,  §§  214,  et  seq. ;  WhecUcnj  Ulem.  IrU.  LaWj  pt  4,  ch.  8, 
§  27;  WhecUoHy  BeporiSj  vol.  1,  appendix,  note  8,  p.  506; 
Story  J  Life  of  vol.  1,  p.  288 ;  JhuTj  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp. 
699,  et  seq. ;  WUdmanj  Int.  LaWj  vol.  2,  pp.  51, 71,  95 ;  Berens 
v.  Mucker^  1  W.  Black.  Rep.,  p.  814;  Brymer  v.  Aikyns,  1  H. 
Black.  Rep.,  p.  191.) 

§  20.  Few  now  contest  the  correctness  of  the  rule  of  1756, 
that  where  neutrals,  by  a  special  indulgence,  are  permitted, 
in  time  of  war,  to  engage  in  a  commerce  of  the  enemy  which 
is  purely  national,  and  from  which  they  are  excluded  in  time 
of  peace,  necessarily  impresses  them  with  a  hostile  char- 
acter. But  during  the  wars  of  1798  and  1801,  Great  Britain 
attempted  to  give  this  rule  a  much  greater  extension,  and 
asserted  that  where  a  commerce,  which  had  prexiously  been 
regarded  as  a  national  monopoly,  is  thrown  open  in  time  of 
war  to  all  nations,  without  reserve,  by  a  general,  and,  on  its 
face,  a  permanent  regulation,  neutrals  have  no  right  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  concession,  but  that  their  entrance  into 
the  trade  thus  opened,  is  a  criminal  departure  from  the 
impartiality  they  are  bound  to  observe.  It  was  formerly  the 
policy  of  the  great  European  powers  to  confine  exclusively 
to  their  ships  and  subjects  the  trade  between  their  own  ports, 
and  between  the  mother  country  and  its  colonies.  During 
the  wars  referred  to,  some  of  the  continental  states  abolished 
this  monopoly,  and  opened  their  coasting  and  colonial  trade 
to  all  nations  without  reserve.  But  England  contended  that 
such  a  change  of  policy  by  a  belligerent  in  time  of  war  was 
not  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  neutral  vessels 
engaged  in  such  trade  were  seized  by  her  cruisers,  and  con- 
demned by  her  courts  of  admiralty.  The  confiscation  of  a 
Tast  number  of  American  ships,  with  valuable  cargoes  of 
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colonial  produce,  was  the  principal  frait  of  this  rale  of  Britidi 
law  and  British  policy.    But  the  government  of  the  United 
States  most  earnestly  and  energetically  remonstrated  ag:ainst 
the  doctrine,  as  a  modern  and  violent  innovation,  unjust  in 
its  principle,  ruinous  in  its  application,  and  without  the 
sanction  of  international  law.    Ifeither  the  British  orders  in 
eouncil,  nor  tlie  decisions  of  British  prize  courts,  seem  to 
havd  adopted  any  fixed  principle  with  respect  to  the  prohib- 
ition of  neutrals  from  engaging  in  the  colonial  and  coast 
trade  of  a  belligerent  state.    Soon  after  the  commencement 
of  the  war  of  1798,  England  intrusted  her  cruisers  **to  bring 
in  for  lawful  adjudication  all  vessels  laden  with  goods,  the 
produce  of  any  colony  of  France,  or  carrying  provisions  or 
supplies  for  the  use  of  any  such  colony,"  thus  prohibiting 
aU  trade  between  neutrals  and  the  colonies  of  the  enemy, 
even  that  permitted  in  time  of  peace.    The  instructions  of 
January  8th,  1794,  were,  "  to  bring  in  all  vessels  laden  with 
goods,  the  produce  of  the  French  West  India  islands,  and 
coming  directly  from  any  port  of  the  said  islands  to  any  port 
in  Europe,"  thus    permitting  American  vessels  to  trade 
directly  between  the  United  States  and  the  French  colonies, 
but  not  between  them  and  any  port  in  Europe,  even  though 
neutral.    But,  in  1798,  the  instructions  were  still  further 
extended  so  as  to  permit  neutrals  to  trade  between  the 
enemy's  colonies  and  any  port  of  Great  Britain,  or  any  port 
of  a  countiy  in  Europe  to  which  the  ncutiul  ship  might 
belong.    It  will  be  observed  that  these  relaxations  virtually 
amounted  to  an  abandonment  of  the  principle  upon  which 
the  British  extension  of  the  rule  of  1756,  was  claimed  to  be 
founded.    Nor  was  there  an  entire  uniformity  in  the  decisions 
of  the  courts,  either  with  respect  to  the  exact  limits  of  the  rule, 
or  the  penalty  to  be  inflicted  on  the  neutral  for  its  violation. 
In  some  of  the  earlier  wars  the  cargo  was  condemned,  and 
the  ship  restored,  without  freight,  but,  subsequently,  both  ship 
and  cargo  were  condemned.    At  one  time  the  prohibition 
was  construed  to  extend  only  to  trade  thrown  open  by  the 
enemy  temporarily  or  during  the  war;  but  was  afterward 
extended  to  trade  made  general  by  regulation  declared,  in 
terms,  to  be  permanent.    Moreover,  the  general  principle, 
that  the  trade  of  neutrals  with  the  colonies  of  the  enemj^ 
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beeoHse  Jir3i  opened  by  them  during  the  war^  seemsy  in  some  caees^ 
to  hftve  beeo  abandoned  by  the  court,  and  the  trade  declared 
to  be  unlawful  only  when  its  direct  and  immediate  tendency 
was  to  relieve  the  colonies  from  a  hostile  pressure,  so  close 
and  imminent,  that,  but  for  the  assistance  rendered  them  by 
neutral  trade,  it  would  inevitably  compel  their  surrender. 
{Manning^  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  195,  et  seq. ;  Duer^  On  Insur^ 
once,  vol.  1,  pp.  699,  717 ;  Phillimorej  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  § 
225 ;  Wheatan,  JElem.  InU  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  27 ;  Wheaton, 
Hist  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  873,  et  seq ;  The  Rebecca,  2  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  101 ;  The  Immanuel,  2  Rob  Rep.,  p.  206;  The  Hose, 
2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  206 ;  The  Minerva,  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  232 ; 
The  Jonge  Thomas,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  283,  note ;  The  Wilhet- 
mina,  4  Rob.  Rep.  appen.  a,  p.  4;  The  Nancy,  4  Rob.  Rep., 
appen.  a,  p.  6;  British  Orders  in  Council,  November  6th, 
1798;  January  8th,  1794;  February  25th,  1798;  Garden,  De 
Diplomatie,  liv.  7,  §  9 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  174.) 

§  21 .  The  distinction  between  the  rule  of  the  war  of  1756, 
and  that  contended  for  by  Great  Britain,  generally  known  as 
the  rule  of  1793,  is  quite  obvious.    It  is  thus  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Wheaton:   "There  is,"  he  says,   "all  the  difference 
between  this  principle  and  the  more  modem  doctrine  which 
interdicts  to  neutrals,  during  war,  all  trade  not  open  to  them 
in  time  of  peace,  that  there  is  between  the  granting  by  the 
enemy  of  special  licenses  to  the  subjects  of  the  opposite  bel- 
ligerent, protecting  their  property  from  capture  in  a  particu- 
lar trade  which  the  policy  of  the  enemy  induces  him  to 
tolerate,  and  a  general  exemption  of  sueh  trade  from  capture. 
The  former  is  clearly  cause  of  confiscation,  whilst  the  latter 
has  never  been  deemed  to  have  such  an  effect.    The  rule  of 
the  war  of  1756,  was  originally  founded  upon  the  former 
prin<dple ;  it  was  suffered  to  lay  dormant  during  the  war  of 
the   American  revolution,  and,  when  revived  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  against  France,  in  1798,  wae  applied 
with  various  relaxations  and  modifications  to  the  pn^ibi- 
tion  of  all  neutral  trafl9[c  with  the  colonies,  and  upon  the 
coaets  of  the  enemy."    This  distinction  is  also cleariy  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Duer,  who  has  most  conclusively  answered  the 
arguments  of  Sir  William  Scott.    ( Wheaion,  Elem.  InU  LaWj 
pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  27;  Wheaton,  Hist  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  878,  et 
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geq. ;  Wheatm,  Sep.,  vol.  1,  appendix  No.  8,  p.  506 ;  BJk, 
Derecho  Iniemacianalj  pi.  2,  cap.  8,  §  8 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Intemor 
timal,  §  174 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  707-717;  Man^ 
ning,  Law  of  IfationSy  ch.  5 ;  Kenty  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1, 
p.  82 ;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §§  212,  et  seq. ;  Sfr 
WUUam  Temple's  WorkSj  p.  818.) 

§  22.  The  application  of  this  rule  of  1798,  made  by  Great 
Britain,  fully  illustrates  its  objectionable  character,  even  in 
its  most  modified  form.  As  explained  by  the  British  courts 
of  admiralty,  and  relaxed  by  the  orders  in  council,  this  rule 
permitted  the  importation  of  the  produce  o^  the  enemy's  colo- 
nies into  a  neutral  country,  and  its  exportation  thence  to 
other  countries.  A  question,  however,  arose  as  to  what  con- 
stituted the  evidepce  of  importation  and  exportation  by  the 
neutral?  An  American  vessel  had  imported  goods  from 
Havana,  which  had  been  landed  in  the  United  States  and 
duties  on  them  paid  to  the  American  government.  They 
had  afterwards  been  carried  in  the  same  vessel  as  a  part 
of  a  cargo  from  a  port  of  Massachusetts  to  Spain.  The  ves- 
sel was  captured  by  British  cruisers,  and  the  captors  insisted 
upon  a  condemnation  on  the  ground  of  continuity  of  voyage; 
but  Sir  William  Scott  decreed  the  restoration  of  ship  and 
cargo,  on  the  ground,  that  the  landing  of  the  goods  and  the 
payment  of  duties  in  a  neutral  port  were  sufficient  evidence 
of  an  importation  in  good  faith.  This  decision  was  rendered 
in  1800 ;  but  in  1805  the  lords  of  appeal  discovered  that  these 
criteria  of  a  bona  fide  importation  might  be  fallacious,  and 
therefore  were  not  to  be  held  as  conclusive  evidence  of  a 
breach  in  the  voyage.  If  the  circumstances  of  their  re-expor- 
tation were  such  as  to  indicate  that  the  original  importation 
into  the  neutral  port  was  intended  for  that  purpose,  the  trade 
was  declared  illegal,  and  the  vessels  and  cargoes  condemned. 
(Chitty^  Law  oflfationSj  pp.  176,  et  seq.;  Duer,  on  Insurance, 
vol.  1,  pp.  719-725;  The  PoUy,  decided  in  1800,  2  Rob. 
Eep.,  p.  861 ;  The  Essex,  decided  in  1805,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
869 ;  The  WUUam,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  887.) 

§  28.  The  efifect  of  this  application  of  the  British  rule  to 
the  continuity  of  the  voyage  from  an  enemy's  colony  to  a 
neutral  port,  and  thence  to  the  mother  country,  or  to  a  port 
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of  a  belligerent,  prodnced  a  most  diBastrons  eiFect  upon 
American  commerce.  The  merchants  of  the  United  States, 
relying  upon  the  rule,  recognized  by  Sir  William  Scott,  that 
the  landing  of  the  goods  and  the  payment  of  the  duties  in 
the  neutral  port,  would  be  regarded  as  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  continuity  of  the  voyage  had  been  broken  so  as  to 
legalize  a  subsequent  exportation,  (although  perhaps  the 
language  of  the  judge  did  not  fully  warrant  the  inference,) 
had  engaged  largely  in  trade  with  the  colonies  of  France  and 
Spain,  reexporting  the  same  goods  to  European  ports. 
When  this  trade  had  existed  without  interruption  for  some 
years,  the  unexpected  decision  of  tiie  lords  of  appeal  on  the 
continuity  of  the  voyage,  caused  the  seizure  and  condemna- 
tion of  a  vast  number  of  American  ships  and  cargoes.  If 
the  doctrine  of  the  illegality  of  neutral  trade  between  the 
American  colonies  of  the  belligerents  and  European  ports  be 
admitted  as  correct,  the  decision  of  the  lords  of  appeal,  as 
rendered  by  Sir  William  Grant,  on  the  continuity  of  the 
voyage  will  probably  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence. 
But  this  very  uncertainty  in  the  application  of  the  rule  of 
1798,  and  the  disastrous  results  produced  upon  American 
commerce  by  a  misconception  of  a  single  question  growing 
out  of  that  rule,  furnish  abundant  proof  of  its  vague  and 
equivocal  character,  its  tendency  to  entrap  neutral  merchants 
to  their  ruin,  and  the  arbitrary  power  over  neutral  commerce 
conferred  upon  a  belligerent's  court  of  admiralty  by  the 
uncertainty  of  its  application.  {Duer^  Chi  Insurance^  vol.  1, 
pp.  719-725;  KerU^  Com,  en  Am.  LaWj  vol.  1,  p.  86,  note; 
The  PoUy,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  861 ;  The  Essex,  6  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  869 ;  The  WiUiam,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  8J)6 ;  The  Maria,  5  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  365.) 

§  24.  Notwithstanding  the  veiy  able  and  exceedingly  plau- 
sible arguments  advanced  by  British  statesmen  and  jurists, 
in  support  of  the  rule  of  1798,  they  failed  to  satisfy,  at  the 
time,  other  countries  of  its  justice  or  legality.  Aud  the  dis- 
cussions which  have  taken  place  between  writers  on  public 
law,  since  party  feelings  and  national  prejudices  arising  out 
of  the  wars  in  which  the  rule  was  enforced  by  Great  Britain 
have  ceased,  have  greatly  shaken,  even  British  faith,  in  its  cor- 
rectness.   Indeed,  many  of  her  ablest  writers  and  jurists 
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have  now  abandoned  the  extreme  grounds  taken  at  that  time 
by  her  government  and  courts  of  prize.  Mr.  Phillimore,  her 
most  recent  writer  on  international  law,  whose  work  exhibitB 
mach  ability  and  learning,  and  who  certainly  is  not  back- 
ward in  defending  British  pretensions,  fully  adopts  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Story's  opinion  with  respect  to  the  rules  of  1766  and 
1793.  This  opinion  was  as  follows ;  1st,  That  coasting  trade, 
being  by  its  nature  exclusively  national,  neutrals  cannot 
engage  in  it,  when  thrown  open  daring  war ;  but  that  the 
British  extension  of  this  doctrine,  to  cases  where  a  neutral 
traded  between  ports  of  the  enemy  with  a  cargo  taken  in  at 
a  neutral  country,  was  unjust;  and  2d,  with  respect  to  colo- 
nial trade,  that,  if  a  neutral  engage  in  trade  between  the 
mother  country  and  the  colony  which  is  thrown  open  merely 
in  war,  he  is  liable,  in  most  instances,  to  the  same  penalty. 
^^But,"  continues  Story,  ^^the  British  have  extended  this 
doctrine  to  all  intercourse  with  the  colony,  even  from  a  neu- 
tral country,  and  herein,  it  seems  to  me,  they  have  abused 
the  rale.  This,  at  present,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  proper 
limits  of  the  rule,  as  to  the  colonial  and  the  coasting  trade; 
and  the  rule  of  1756  (as  it  was  at  that  time  applied,)  seems 
to  me  well  founded ;  but  its  late  extension  is  reprehensible." 
(PhiUmore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §§  216,  225 ;  Story,  Life  and 
Letters,  vol.  1,  pp.  287,  288 ;  Wheaton,  Reports,  vol.  1,  appen- 
dix, note  3,  p.  506 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  InterixacuMal,  pt.  2,  cap.  8, 
§  8 ;  Heffler,  Droit  International,  §  174.) 

§  25.  The  British  extension  of  the  rule  of  1756  to  the  doc- 
trine of  1793,  and  its  sabsequent  application  to  the  ruin  of 
American  commerce,  drew  from  the  government  of  the 
United  States  an  earnest  and  energetic  remonstrance.  From 
the  grounds  then  assumed,  with  respect  to  the  rule  of  1793, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  government  will  ever 
depart.  They  were  taken  on  full  deliberation,  and  main- 
tained at  the  time  with  signal  ability,  and  they  have  mnoe 
been  adopted  by  all  her  ablest  statesmen  and  writers  on  pub- 
lic law.  Some,  not  properly  distinguishing  between  the 
principles  of  the  rule  of  1798  and  that  of  1766,  boldly 
attacked  the  doctrine  of  the  latter  as  unsanctioned  by  the 
law  of  nations,  but  it  has  now  become  the  settled  conviction 
that  its  main  principles,  when  prc^erly  limited  and  diatin- 
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gnished  from  that  of  1798,  are  just  and  correct.  At  the  same 
time,  the  British  rule  is  regarded  a^s  a  modem  innovation, 
forming  no  part  of  the  general  and  permanent  code  of  inter- 
national jurisprudence, —  an  innovation  so  unjust  and  ruinous 
to  neutral  commerce,  that  neutral  states  are  bound  to  resist 
any  new  attempt  to  enforce  its  application.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  United  States  would  now  regard  any  attempt 
to  apply  it  to  American  commerce,  as  an  act  of  direct  and 
immediate  hostility.  (Diier^  On  Insurancey  vol.  1,  p.  701 ; 
MonroCj  Letler  to  Lord  Mulgrave,  Sept.  28d,  1806 ;  Madisorij 
Letter  to  Monroe  and  Pinkney^  May  17th,  1806;  Wheaton^ 
Elem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  27 ;  Wheaton^  Hist.  Law  of 
Nations^  pp.  874,  et  seq. ;  Wkeaton^  JReportSy  vol.  1,  appendix, 
note  3,  p.  506 ;  Story j  Life  and  Letters,  vol.  1,  p.  287 ;  BeUo, 
Derecho  Internacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  8.) 

§  26.  But  there  is  very  little  probability  that  Great  Britain 
will  attempt  to  revive  it  in  any  future  wa%  not  only  on 
account  of  the  resistance  it  will  be  certain  to  prevoke,  and 
the  exceedingly  doubtful  character  of  the  mle  itself,  but  from 
the  great  change  in  British  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  more 
particularly  from  the  changes  which  have  since  been  made 
ill  the  colonial  system  of  the  powers  of  Europe.  The  colo- 
nial trade  of  England  being  now  open  to  the  navigation  of 
the  world,  the  theory,  on  which  the  restriction  of  1798  was 
based,  n  ecessarily  fells  to  the  ground.  Nevertheless,  a  treatise 
on  international  law  would  be  very  incomplete  without 
an  examination  and  discussion  of  a  question  so  recently 
regarded  of  paramount  importance,  and  which  caused  the 
condemnation  of  such  a  vast  amount  of  American  property. 
(  Wheaton^  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  3,  §  27;  Duer,  On  Insu- 
rance, vol.  1,  p.  717;  Pldllimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  212; 
Order  in  Council,  April  15th,  1854 ;  Edinbwrg  Revieto,  Ko.  203, 
art.  6.) 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


PAOIFIO  INTBRGOURSB  OF  BELLIGBREKTS. 


OONTENTS. 

\  1.  Object  and  chftracter  of  commercia  belli — 2  2-  Oenetal  compacts  and  con- 
ventions— {  3.  Snspeniion  of  arms,  traces  and  armistices — {  4.  Anthoritf 
to  make  them  —  {  5.  Acts  of  indiyiduals  ignorant  of  their  existence — 16. 
What  may  be  done  daring  a  trace — 2  7.  Conditional  and  special  truces— 
{8.  Their  interpretation — {9.  Renewal  of  hostilities  —  {10.  Capitalip 
tions — {11.  Indiridaal  promises  —  {12.  Passports  and  safe  condncts— 
{  13.  When  and  how  revoked — {  14.  Their  violation,  how  panished — {15. 
Safeguards — {16.  Cartels  for  prisoners  —  {17.  Cartel  ships — {18.  Their 
rights  and  daties — {19.  Ransom  of  prisoners  of  war — {20.  Ransom  of 
captared  property — {21.  Prohibited  in  England — {22.  Ransom  bill— 
{  23.  If  ransom  vessel  be  lost  or  stranded — {24.  Recapture  of  ransomed 
vessel  and  ransom  bill — {  25.  Hostages  for  captures  and  prisoners — {  26. 
Suits  on  contracts  of  ransom — {  27.  Flags  of  truce. 

§  1.  The  usage  of  civilized  nations  has  introduced  a  certain 
friendly  intercourse  in  war,  technically  called  commercia  bdUj 
by  which  its  violence  may  be  allayed,  so  far  as  is  consistent 
with  its  object  and  purpose,  and  a  way  be  kept  open  which 
may  lead,  in  time,  to  an  adjustment  of  difierences,  and,  ulti- 
mately, to  peace.  Were  all  pacific  communications  between 
armies  absolutely  cut  off,  war  would  not  only  become  unneces- 
sarily cruel  and  destructive,  but  there  would  be  no  chance  of 
terminating  it,  short  of  the  total  annihilation  of  the  bellige- 
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rents.  Grotius  has  devoted  an  entire  chapter  to  prove,  by 
the  concurring  testimony  of  all  ages  and  all  nations,  that 
good  faith  shonld  always  be  observed  between  enemies  in  war. 
Even  Bynkershoek,  who  adop|ed  sentiments  respecting  the 
rights  of  war  now  happily  rejected  by  the  whole  civilized 
world,  prohibits  perfidy  towards  an  enemy,  "not,"  he  says, 
'^because  anythingis  unlawful  towards  an  enemy,  but  because, 
when  our  faith  has  been  pledged  to  him,  so  far  as  the  promise 
extends,  he  ceases  to  be  an  enemy."  Yattel  says,  that  the 
faith  of  promises  made  to  an  enemy  is  absolutely  essential  for 
the  common  safety  of  mankind,  and  is,  therefore,  held  sacred 
by  all  civilized  nations.  {Grotius^  de  Jure  BeL  ac  Pac.,  liv.  3, 
ch.  21 ;  Bynkershoekj  QuaesL  Jut.  Pub.,  cap.  1 ;  Vaiid,  Droit 
des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  10,  §  174 ;  Puffendorff,  de  Jut.  Nat.  et  Gent., 
lib.  8,  cap.  7,  §  2 ;  Virgil,  Aeniad,  10,  632 ;  Tacitus,  Ann.,  lib. 
14,  cap.  33 ;  Buiherforth,  Institutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  22 ;  Ph^i- 
more.  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §§  97,  et  seq. ;  Heffter,  Droit  Inter- 
national, §  141.) 

§2.  Belligerent  states,  and  their  armies  and  fleets,  fre- 
quently have  occasion,  during  the  continuance  of  a  war,  to 
enter  into  agreements  of  various  kinds;  sometimes  for  a 
general  or  partial  suspension  of  hostilities,  for  the  capitulation 
of  a  place,  or  the  surrender  of  an  army,  for  the  exchange  of 
prisoners,  or  the  ransom  of  captured  property;  and  sometimes 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  general  manner  of  conduct- 
ing hostilities,  or  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war.  All  these 
agreements,  of  whatsoever  kind,  are  included  under  the  gene- 
ral name  of  compacts  or  conventions.  These  compacts  which 
relate  to  the  pacific  intercourse  of  the  belligerents,  suppose 
the  war  to  continue ;  those  which  put  an  end  to  it,  come 
under  the  general  head  of  treaties  of  peace,  which  will  be  con- 
sidered in  another  chapter.  {Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens, 
§  290 ;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  16,  §  233 ;  liv.  4,  ch. 
2,  §  9 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  159-168 ;  Whea- 
ton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt  4,  ch.  2,  §§  18-28 ;  Bayneval,  Inst,  du 
Droit  Nat.,  etc.,  liv.  3,  ch.  27 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt. 
2,  cap.  9,  §  2 ;  Burlamaqvi,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome 
5,  pt.  4,  ch.  10.) 

§  3.  If  the  cessation  of  hostilities  is  only  for  a  very  short 
period,  or  at  a  particular  place,  or  for  a  temporary  purpose, 
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8uch  M  for  a  perley,  or  a  conferoD^e,  or  for  remoiiDg  tke 
wauuded,  aod  burying  th«  dead,  after  a  battle,  it  is  called  a 
9UBpe7isi(m  of  arms.  Thia  kiud  of  cozapact  may  be  fcMioed 
between  the  imiaediAte  eommanderB  of  the  opposing  forces, 
aad  is  obligatory  upon  all  persons  under  their  respectiTe 
commands^  Even  comnaanding  officers  of  detachments  may 
eater  into  this  kind  of  compaet^  but  such  an  agreemeat  cm 
only  bind  the  detachment  itself;  it  cannot  affect  the  ope- 
rations of  the  main  army,  or  of  other  troops  not  under  the 
authority  of  the  officer  making  it.  A  suspension  of  arms  it 
only  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  for  a  limited  period.  If 
the  suspension  of  hostilities  is  for  a  more  considerable  length 
of  time,  or  for  a  more  general  purpose,  it  is  called  a  irtice  or 
an  armistice.  Truces  are  either  partial  or  general.  A  partisl 
truce  is  limited  to  particular  places,  or  to  particular  forces,  as 
a  suspension  of  hostilities  between  a  town  or  fortress  and  the 
forces  by  which  it  is  invested,  or  between  two  hostile  armies 
or  fleets.  But  a  general  truce  applies  to  the  general  opera- 
tions of  the  war,  and  whether  it  be  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  of  time,  it  extends  to  all  the  forces  of  the  belligerent 
states,  and  restrains  the  state  of  war  from  producing  its  proper 
eftects,  leaving  the  contending  parties,  aod  the  questions 
between  them  in  the  same  situation  in  which  it  found  them. 
Such  a  truce  has  sometimes  been  called  a  temporary  peace; 
"but  when  we  call  it  so,"  says  Rutherforth,  "we  use  the 
word  peace  only  in  opposition  to  acts  of  war,  and  not  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  state  of  war."  {Puffendorf^  de  Jur.  Not.  et  GenL, 
lib.  8,  cap.  7,  § 3;  GrotiuSy  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac,  lib.  3,  cap.  21, 
§  1 ;  JRutherforth,  Institutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  22 ;  Vattd,  Droit  des 
Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  16,  §  235 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gem, 
§293;  Wheaion,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.,4,  ch.  2,  §19;  Garden, 
De  Diplomatie,  liv.  5,  §  16 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p. 
159.) 

§  4.  Such  a  general  suspension  of  hostilities  throughout 
the  nation,  can  only  be  made  by  the  sovereignty  of  the  slate^ 
either  directly,  or  by  authority  specially  delegated.  Such 
authority,  not  being  essential  to  enable  a  general  or  com- 
mander to'fulfil  his  official  duties,  is  n^ver  implied,  and,  in 
such  a  case,  the  enemy  is  bound  to  see  that  the  agent  is 
specially  authorized  to  bind  his  principal.    But  a  partial 
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trace  may  be  concluded  between  the  militaiy  and  naTal  coni- 
mandere  of  the  reapective  forces,  without  aoy  special  autho* 
rity  for  that  purpose,  where,  from  the  uature  and  extent  of 
their  commands,  such  authority  is  necessarily  implied,  as 
essential  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  official  duties.  If  the 
commander,  in  making  such  a  compact^  has  abused  his  trust 
to  the  advantage  of  the  enemy,  he  is  accountable  to  his  own 
state  for  such  abuse.  '^The  nature  of  his  trust  implies," 
says  Rutherforth,  '^  that  he  has  power  to  enter  into  a  compact 
of  this  sort ;  and  this  power  is  sufficient  to  render  the  com- 
pact valid.  The  obligation  that  he  is  under,  not  to  abuse 
his  trust,  regards  his  own  state  only,  and  not  the  enemy ; 
and,  consequently,  it  cannot  effect  the  validity  of  the  com- 
pact which  he  makes  with  the  enemy."  A  case  occurring  in 
the  recent  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  sei*ves 
to  point  out  the  limitation  of  the  foregoing  rule,  with  respect 
to  the  authority  of  a  commander  to  make  a  general  truce  or 
armistice.  By  the  convention  of  February  29th,  ratified  by 
General  Butler,  March  5th,  and  published  in  general  orders 
fTo.  18,  March  6th,  1848,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Mexican 
civil  authorities,  political,  administrative,  and  judicial,  were 
to  be  reestablished  and  installed  in  their  respective  offices. 
The  terms  of  the  convention  were  general,  and  included  the 
entire  republic  of  Mexico.  But  Califoruia,  although  a  part 
of  the  Mexican  territory,  had  been  organized  into  a  separate 
military  department;  entirely  independent  of  the  general 
commanding  in  Mexico.  Pico,  the  Mexican  Governor  of 
California,  basing  himself  on  the  words  of  this  convention, 
demanded  of  the  American  military  governor  of  that  depart- 
ment, to  be  reinstated  and  recognized  in  his  official  position 
and  character.  The  American  commander  not  only  refused 
to  comply  with  Pico's  demand,  but  adopted  pretty  severe 
measures  to  prevent  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  exercise 
authority  in  California.  If  the  convention,  entered  into  by 
General  Butler  in  the  capitol  of  Mexico,  was  really  intended 
to  include  California,  as  its  terms  would  seem  to  indicate,  he, 
undoubtedly,  exceeded  his  powers,  and  the  armistice,  so  far 
as  concerned  California,  was  utterly  null  and  void.  {Kmtj 
Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  159 ;  Wheaton^  Elenu  Int  Law, 
pt  4,  ch.  2,  §  20 ;  Buiherforth,  Institutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  5  21 ; 
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VaUel,  Droit  dea  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  16,  §§  285-288 ;  (?ro(tt<3,  de 
Jure  Bd.  ac  Pac,  lib.  3.  cap.  22,  §  8 ;  Puffendoff,  de  Jure  NaL 
et  Genty  lib.  8,  cap.  7,  §  16 ;  Phillmore,  On  Int  LaWy  vol.  3, 
§  106 ;  Martens  J  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  293,  294;  Bdlo, 
Derecho  Intemaciondly  pt.  2,  cap.  9,  §  2 ;  Biqudme,  Derecho  Pub. 
Int  J  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  13 ;  Burlamaqui,  Droit  de  la  NaL  €t  des 
GenSy  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  12 ;  Butler y  General  OrderSy  'No.  18, 
March  6th,  1848;  Mason  to  Adft  Gen%  Augast  23d,  1848; 
Ex.  Doc.y  No.  17,  H.  R.y  31  Cong.,  Ist  sees.,  pp.  601,  et  seq.) 

§  5.  A  truce  binds  the  contracting  parties  from  the  time  of 
its  conclusion,  unless  otherwise  specially  provided ;  but  it 
does  not  bind  the  individuals  of  the  nation  so  as  to  make 
them  personally  responsible  for  a  breach  of  it,  tintil  they 
have  had  actual  or  constructive  notice.  If,  therefore,  indi- 
viduals, without  a  knowledge  of  the  suspension  of  hostilities, 
kill  an  enemy  or  destroy  his  property,  they  do  not,  by  sach 
acts,  commit  a  crime,  nor  are  they  bound  to  make  pecuniaiy 
compensation ;  but,  if  prisoners  are  taken,  or  prizes  captured, 
the  sovereign  is  under  obligation  to  immediately  release  the 
former,  and  restore  the  latter.  To  prevent  the  danger  and 
damage  that  might  arise  from  acts  committed  in  ignorance 
of  the  truce,  it  is  usual  to  fix  a  prospective  period  for  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  in  different  places,  with  due  reference 
to  their  distance,  and  the  means  of  communicating  with 
them ;  it  is  also  proper  to  provide  for  cases  which  do  not 
come  within  the  ordinary  rules  of  notice,  such  as  hostile  ves- 
sels meeting  at  sea.  But  the  state  is  responsible  for  the  acta 
of  its  subjects  after  actual  or  constructive  notice  of  the  truce; 
it  must  punish  them  for  the  offense,  and  make  ample  com- 
pensation for  the  damage ;  should  the  state  neglect  or  refuse 
justice  on  the  complaints  of  the  party  injured,  it  becomes 
accessory  to  the  wrong,  and  violates  the  compact  (  Wheaiany 
EUm.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  21 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  LaWy 
vol,  1,  p.  160 ;  Rutherforthy  InstUuteSy  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  22 ;  VaUely 
Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  3,  ch.  16,  §  239 ;  GroHuSy  de  Jur.  BeL  ac 
Pac.y  lib.  3,  cap.  21,  §  5 ;  Puffendorfy  de  Jur.  Nat.  et  GenLy  lib. 

8,  cap.  7,  §  3 ;  PhUlvnorey  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  3,  §  116 ;  WH^bnany 
Int.  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  28 ;  BellOy  Derecho  IntemacUmaly  pt.  2,  cap. 

9,  §  2 ;  HefftcTy  Droit  Intemationaiy  §  142 ;  Biquebney  Derecho 
Pub.  Int.y  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  13 ;  Bealy  Science  du  Ghuvememeniy 
tome  5,  ch.  3,  sec.  2.) 
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§  6.  During  the  continuance  of  a  general  truce,  each  party 
to  it  may,  within  his  own  territories,  do  whatever  he  would 
have  a  right  to  do  in  time  of  peace,  such  as  repai^ng  or 
building  fortifications,  constructing  and  fitting  out  vessels, 
levying  and  disciplining  troops,  casting  cannon  and  manufao- 
turing  arms,  and  collecting  provisions  and  munitions  of  war. 
He  may  also  move  his  armies  fW)m  one  part  of  his  territory 
to  anoUier,  not  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  call  home,  or 
send  abroad  upon  the  ocean  his  vessels  of  war.    And,  In  die 
theatre  of  hostilities,  and  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  he  may 
do  whatever,  under  all  the  circumstances,  would  be  deemed 
compatible  with  good  £Bkith  and  the  spirit  of  the  agreement. 
In  the  case  of  a  truce  between  the  governor  of  »  fortress  or 
fortified  town,  and  the  general  or  admiral  investing  it,  either 
party  is  at  liberty  to  do  what  he  could  safely  have  done  if 
hostilitied  had  continued.    For  example,  the  besieged  may 
repair  his  material  of  war,  replenish  his  magazines,  and 
strengthen  his  works,  if  such  works  were  beyond  tiie  reach 
of  the  enemy  at  the  beginning  of  the  truce,  and  if  the  pnv 
visions  and  succors  are  introduced  into  the  town  in  a  way  or 
through  passages  which  the  besieging  army  could  not  have 
prevented.     But  the  besieged  cannot  construct  or  repair 
works  of  defense,  if  he  could  not  safely  have  done  this  in 
case  the  hostilities  had  continued ;.  nor  introduce  provisions^ 
military  munitions  or  troops  through  passages  which  wei^ 
occupied  or  commanded  by  the  enemy  at  the  time  of  the  cea* 
sation  of  hostilities ;  nor  caxt  the  besiegers  eontiiHie  works 
of  attack  which  might  have  been  prevented  or  interrupted 
by  the  besieged ;  for  all  acts  of  this  kind  would  be  making 
a  mischievous  and  fraudulent  use  of  the  agreement,  and  vio* 
lating  its  good  faith  and  spirit ;  the  general  meaniag  of  such 
compacts  is,  that  all  things  within  the  limits  of  the  theatre 
oi  immediate  operations,  shall  remain  as  they  were  at  the 
moment  of  the  conclusion  of  the  truee.    To  receive  and  haiv 
bor  deserters  within  such  limits,  is  an  act  of  hostility,  and^ 
therefore,  a  violation  of  the  compHed  conditions  of  a  truce. 
{WheaUm,  JElem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  22;  Paffendorfy  de 
Jur.  Nat.  et  GerU.,  lib.  8,  cap.  7,  §§  9, 10 ;  Grotius,  de  Jur.  BeL 
ae  Pae.^  lib.  8,  cap.  21,  §§  8,  et  seq. ;  PMUmorCy  On  Int.  Law, 
voL  8,  &§  197^  198 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  16 ; 
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Vatielj  DroU  des  Gens,  lib.  8,  ch.  16,  §§  245-247 ;  Butherfartk, 
ImUiuUs,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  22 ;  WUdman^  Int.  Law^  vol.  2,  pp.  27, 
28 ;  Baynevaly  Just,  du  Droit  Nat  etc.y  liv.  8,  ch.  7 ;  JBeUoy  Dere- 
cho  IjUerT^ctcumcUy  pt.  2,  cap.  9,  §  2 ;  Seffiery  DroU  Intematiandk 
§§  142-148 ;  Biquelmej  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit  1,  cap.  13; 
Burlamaquij  DroU  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens^  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  11; 
jRealf  Science  du  Gouvemement^  tome  5,  ch.  3,  sec.  2.) 

§  7.  Where  a  truce  is  granted  for  a  certun  gpecified  object, 
its  effects  are  limited  to  the  purpose  mentioned,  and  if  either 
party  should  attempt  to  perform  any  act  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  other,  not  comprehended  in  the  object  of  such  truce, 
this  other  party  has  the  undoubted  right  to  hinder  it  by  force, 
notwithstanding  the  compact.  So,  where  the  truce  is  condi- 
iional,  and  the  conditions  which  have  been  agreed  upon  are 
broken  by  one  party,  the  truce  is  no  longer  binding  upon 
the  other.  '^AU  truces  granted  for  a  certain  purpose,"  says 
Rutherforth,  ''are  confined  to  this  purpose ;  and  the  party  who 
makes  use  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  to  do  anything  that 
is  not  included  within  this  purpose,  and  that  is  to  the  disad* 
vantage  of  the  other  party,  breaks  the  truce.  For  as  this 
purpose  is  the  sole  reason  of  the  compact,  the  right, 
arising  from  the  compact,  can  extend  no  &rther  than  this 
purpose  extends."  ''And  usually,"  says  the  same  author, 
"aT>reach  of  truce,  on  one  part,  will  justify  the  other  part  in 
be^nning  hostilities  again  before  the  time  of  the  truce  would 
have  otherwise  expired."  (Kent^  Com.  on  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1, 
p.  161 ;  WheaUm^  Mem.  InL  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  22 ;  GratiuSj 
De  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.^  lib.  8,  cap.  21,  §§  6-10 ;  Vatielj  Dnrit 
des  Gens^  liv.  8,  ch.  16,  §§  248-250 ;  Rutherforth,  InstituUs, 
b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  22 ;  Puffendxnf,  DeJur.  Nat.  et  Gens,  lib.  8,  cap. 
7,  §  10;  PhUUmorej  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §§  117, 118;  Wild^ 
man,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  28 ;  Heineccius,  Element.  Juris.,  lib.  2, 
§  2lD,  note ;  Bdlo,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  9,  §  2 ; 
Biquebne,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  IS ;  Burlamaqui, 
Droit  de  la  Nat  et  des  Ghns,  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  11 ;  Beal,  Science 
du  Gouvememeni,  tome  5,  ch.  8,  sec.  2.) 

§  8.  Truces,  and  other  military  compacts  are,  to  be  inter- 
preted by  the  same  rules  as  treaties  or  other  agreements. 
Most  questions  relating  to  such  compacts  may  be  easily 
determined,  either  by  considering  the  nature  and  character 
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of  the  compact  itself,  or  by  applying  to  it  the  common  rales 
of  interpretation.    Nevertheless,    a  difference   of  opinion 
will  often  arise  respecting  the  proper  construction  to  be 
given    to    particular   terms,  which  are,    in    their  nature, 
ambiguous.    Thus,  writers  on  the  laws  of  war  have  discussed 
the  question  whether  a  truce  for  a  given  period,  as,  for 
instance,  from  the  first  of  January  to  the  first  of  February, 
will  include  or  exclude  the  first  day  of  each  of  these  months. 
Grotius  is  of  opinion,  that  the  first  day  of  January  would  be 
excluded,  and  the  whole  of  the  first  day  of  February  included. 
Puffendorf,  Heineccius,  and  Vattel,  would  include  in  the 
truce  both  the  day  of  its  commencement  and  the  day  of  its 
termination.    Rutherforth  can  see  no  good  reason  why  one 
day  should  be  excluded  and  the  other  included.    ^'One 
would  rather  think,"  he  says,  ''that  the  first  day  is  the  limit 
of  the  truce  at  one  end,  as  the  last  day  is  the  limit  of  it  at  the 
other  end;  and,  consequently,  that  there  is  the  same  reason 
for  reckoning  the  first  day  that  there  is  for  reckoning  the  last 
day,  as  a  part  of  the  time  which  is  included  in  the  truce." 
The  rule,  however,  proposed  by  the  English  commissioners 
in  their  report  on  the  practice  of  the  English  courts  in  1881, 
is  to  compute  the  first  day  exclusively,  and  the  last  day 
inclusively,  in  all  cases.    The  general  rules  laid  down  by 
text-writers,  respecting  the  interpretation  and  observance  of 
truces  and  other  compacts  in  war,  are  necessarily  somewhat 
indefinite,  and  questions  almost  always  arise  in  their  appli- 
cation to  particular  cases;  it  is,  therefore,  important  that 
stipulations  should  be  inserted  in  such  compacts  specifying 
what  may  and  what  may  not  be  done  by  each  party,  both 
within  and  without  the  limits  of  the  place,  in  case  of  a  siege, 
or  of  the  immediate  theatre  of  military  operations,  if  it  be 
between  belligerent  forces  in  the  field.    Moreover,  if  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  is  for  a  given  period  of  time,  in  order 
to  avoid  all  ambiguity,  the  time  should  be  precisely  stated, 
as  from  a  certain  hour  of  a  certain  day  to  a  certain  hour  of 
another  certain  day;  and  if  dates  only  are  given,  it  should 
be  stated  whether  or  not  either  or  both  are  included.    ( Vol- 
(el,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  16,  §§  244,  246;  Butherfcrth, 
Institutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  22;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1, 
p,  160 ;  BtUo,  Derecho  International,  pt.  2,  cap.  9,  5  2 ;  HeffUr^ 
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Droit  IktfhmUonaly  §  143 ;  Requdrru^  Derecho  Pub.  /n/.,  Hb.  1, 
tit.  1,  cap;  13 ;  Bealj  Science  du  Qouvemement,  tome  6,  cb.  3 
sec.  2 ;  OroHuSy  De  Jwr.  Bet  ao  Pac.^  lib.  8,  cap.  21,  §  9 ; 
Pujffmidorfy  De  Jure  Nat.  et  Gentj  lib.  8,  cap.  7,  §  8 }  Bemecchts^ 
Ebsrn.  Juris.,  lib.  2,  cap.  9,  §  208 ;  WUdmcatj  InL  Law,  vol.  1, 
p.  27.) 

g  9.  As  a  trucci  or  armistice,  merely  suspends  hostilities, 
they  are  renewed  at  its  expiration  without  any  new  declarar 
tion  or  notice ;  for  as  every  one  is  bound  to  know  the  effect 
of  such  termination,  no  public  declaration  is  required.     Bnt 
if  the  truce  was  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  justice  and 
good  faith  require  due  notice  of  intention  by  the  party  who 
terminates  it.    K,  however,  the  conditions  of  the  truce  be 
broken  by  one  belligerent,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  other 
may  immediately  resume  hostilities  without  any  declaration. 
It  is  sometimes  stipulated  in  the  truce,  that  the  violator  shall 
pay  a  certain  penalty  for  the  violation.    In  such  case  the 
penalty  should  be  demanded  before  a  return  to  war,  and,  if 
paid,  the  right  of  hostilities  does  not  occur.    A  truce  is  not 
broken  by  the  acts  of  private  persons,  unless  they  are  ordered 
or  raiijied  by  public  authority.    But,  unless  the  private  offen- 
ders are  punished  or  surrendered,  and  unless  the  thing  siezed 
is  restored,  or  compensated  for^  it  is  legally  j?re^m€c{  that 
the  act  of  the  private  offender  was  duly  ordered  or  ratified, 
'this  is  the  rule  of  public  law.    {Kent,  Com.  07i  Am.  LaWy  voh 
1,  p.  161 ;  Butherforih,  Institutes^  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  22 ;  Vaitel^  Droit 
des  OenSf  liv.  3,  ch.  16,  §  260  ;   Wheaion,  JElem.  Int.  Law,  pt. 
4,  ch.  2,  §  23 ;  Puffendorf^  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.,  lib.  8,  cap.  7, 
§§  6-8 ;  Grotius,  De  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  liv.  3,  cap.  21,  §§  10-13 ; 
PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §§  119, 121 ;   Wheatany  Hist 
Law  of  Nations,  pp.  20-25 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  28 ; 
BeUo,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  9,  §  2 ;  Heffter,  Droit 
IntematiomL,  §  142 ;  Burhmaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens, 
tome  5,  pt  4,  ch.  11.) 

§  10.  Oapiiuhti&na  ate  agreements  entered  into  by  a  oom* 
mniiding  officer  for  the  surrender  of  his  «Tmy,  or  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  a  town,  or  a  fortress,  or  particular  district  ci  coun- 
try, to  surrender  it  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Capitula- 
tions usuarlly  contain  stipulaticnis  with  respect  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  place  which  is  surrendered,  the  security  of  their 
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religion,  property,  privileges  and  franchiseB^  lind  also  wiHi 
respect  to  the  troops  or  garrisoiii  either  allowing  them  to 
march  out  with  their  arms  and  haggage,  with  the  honors  of 
war,  or  requiring  them  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  surrender 
as  prisoners  of  war.  The  general  phrase  ^^with  all  the  hon- 
ora  of  war,"  is  usually  construed  to  include  the  right  to  march 
with  colors  displayed,  drums  beating,  etc.  It  is  proper,  how- 
ever,  that  such  matters  should  be  precisely  stated  in  the  arti- 
cles of  capitulation.  The  authority  to  make  capitulations 
falls  within  the  scope  of  the  general  powers  of  the  chief 
commander  of  the  military  or  naval  forces,  or  of  the  town^ 
fortress,  or  district  of  country  included  in  the  capitulation. 
The  power  of  the  general  or  admiral  to  enter  into  an  ordi- 
nary capitulation,  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  a  truce,  is  neces- 
sarily implied  in  his  office.  So,  of  the  chief  officer  of  a  town, 
fortress,  or  district  of  country.  "  The  governor  of  a  town," 
says  Kutherfortb,  "  is  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  that 
is,  of  an  army  employed  for  the  particular  purpose  of  defend- 
ing the  town*  The  nature,  therefore,  of  his  trust  implies, 
that  his  compacts  about  surrendering  the  town,  wiU  bind 
himself  and  the  garrison.  If  he  surrenders  it  when  he  might 
have  defended  it,  or  upon  worse  terms  than  he  might  have 
made,  he  is  accountable  to  his  own  state  for  his  misconduct; 
but  the  abuse  of  his  power  does  not  affect  any  compact  which 
he  makes,  in  consequence  of  that  power."  Butjf  unusual 
and  extraordinary  stipulations  are  inserted  in  the  capitula- 
tion which  are  not  within  the  ordinary  and  icapUed  powecs 
of  the  officer  making  it,  they  are  not  binding  either  upon 
the  state  or  upon  the  troops.  For  example,  M  the  general 
should  stipulate  that  his  troops  shall  never  bear  arms  against 
the  same  enemy,  or,  if  the  governor  of  a  place  should  a^ee 
to  cede  it  to  the  enemy  as  a  conquest,  such  agreements,  not 
coming  within  his  implied  powers,  would  be  null  and  void, 
unless  special  authority  to  that  efie^t  had  been  given  to  him, 
or  his  acts  should  subsequently  receive  the  aanotion  ^  his 
government  ( Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  LaWj  pt  4,  ch.  2,  §  24 ; 
Vattd,  I>roU  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch- 16,  §§237,  238;  JSiuiherfinih, 
InstUiUes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  ^  21 ;  QroOus,  de  Jur.  JBeL  a^  Fac.,  lib. 
'3,  cap.  22,  §§  6-8 ;  Martens,  Freds  du  DroU  des  Qem,  §§  2M, 
295 ;  FeUoj  Derecho  Iniemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  9,  §  3 }  Piqudma^ 
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Derecho  Pub.  InLy  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  18 ;  Burlamaqtd,  Drcii  dt 
la  Nat  ei  des  OenSy  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  12 ;  PhiUimore,  On  ltd. 
Law,  vol.  8,  §  122 ;  WUdmaUj  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  27 ;  La 
Gloire,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  197 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens, 
§  291 ;  Ompteda,  Litteratur,  etc.,  t.  2,  p.  648 ;  Moser,  Versuch, 
etc.,  t.  9,  pt.  1,  pp.  167, 176 ;  Hefter,  Droit  International,  §  142.) 

§  11.  Small  detached  parties  or  individuals,  whether  belong- 
ing to  the  military  service  or  not,  who  happen  to  fall  in  with 
the  enemy  in  a  place  distant  from  succor  or  any  superior  offi- 
cer, are  left  to  their  own  discretion  and  may,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns their  own  persons,  do  everything  which  a  commander 
might  do  with  respect  to  himself  and  the  troops  under  his 
command.  Promises  made  by  individuals  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, if  confined  to  their  own  persons  and  within  the 
sphere  of  a  private  individual,  are  valid  and  binding,  and  the 
sovereign  has  no  right  to  release  them  from  their  obligations, 
or  compel  them  to  violate  the  compact.  For,  when  a  subject 
can  neither  receive  his  sovereign's  orders,  nor  enjoy  his  pro- 
tection, he  resumes  his  natural  rights,  and  may  provide  for 
his  safety  by  any  just  and  honorable  means  in  his  power. 
Individual  promises  ot  this  kind,  made  with  competent  pow- 
ers, are  of  as  binding  a  nature  as  truces  and  capitulations, 
and  the  good  of  the  state  equally  requires  that  faith  be  kept 
on  such  occasions  as  in  more  formal  agreements.  Thus,  a 
prisoner  who  is  released  on  parole,  is  bound  to  observe  it 
with  scrupulous  punctuality,  nor  can  the  sovereign  oppose 
such  observance  of  his  engagement  But,  if  a  soldier  should 
be  made  prisoner  in  the  vicinity  of  his  commander  and  while 
under  his  immediate  orders,  he  is  not  properly  the  master  of 
his  own  acts  or  left  to  his  own  discretion,  and,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  he  should  wait  as  prisoner  of  war,  till  his  supe- 
riors can  treat  for  his  exchange  or  release.  But  if  he  &11 
into  the  hands  of  a  barbarous  enemy,  and,  to  avoid  a  cruel 
imprisonment,  or  to  save  his  life,  he  promises  a  ranson  or 
services  not  treasonable,  his  agreement  should  be  respected 
by  his  superiors.  ( Vatiel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  16,  §  264 ; 
Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel  ac  Pdc.,  lib.  8,  cap.  23 ;  Pufendorf,  de  Jur. 
Nat.  et  Gent,  lib.  8,  cap.  7,  §  16 ;  Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  BU.^ 
lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  18 ;  Burlamaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens^ 
tome  5,  pt  4,  ch.  18.) 
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§  12.  A  passport  or  safe  conduct,  is  a  document  granting  to 
persons  or  property  an  exemption  from  the  operations  of  war, 
for  the  time,  and  to  the  extent  prescribed  in  the  instrument 
itself.    The  term  passport  is  applied  to  personal  permissions 
given  on  ordinary  occasions,  both  in  peace  and  war,  where 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  parties  named  in  them  should  not 
go  where  they  please ;  while  safe  conduct  is  the  name  usually 
given  to  the  instrument  which  authorizes  an  enemy,  or  an 
alien,  to  go  into  places  where  he  could  not  go  without  danger, 
or  to  carry  on  trade  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  war.     The 
word  passport,  however,  is  more  generally  applied  to  persons, 
and  safe  conduct,  to  both  persons  and  things.    A  passport  is 
not  transferable  by  the  person  named  in  the  permission,  for 
although  there  were  no  objections  to  giving  the  privilege  to 
him,  there  might  be  very  serious  objections  to  the  individual 
taking  his  place.    It,  however,  generally  includes  the  serv- 
ants and  personal  baggage  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
granted,  unless  there  should  be  particular  objection  to  the 
passage  of  such  servants,  or  to  the  admission  of  the  baggage ; 
but,  to  save  all  doubt  and  difficulty  in  such  matters,  it  is 
usual  to  enumerate  with  precision  every  particular  with 
respect  to  the  extent  of  the  indulgence.    A  safe  conduct  for 
effects,  without  designating  the  person  who  is  to  introduce 
or  remove  them,  may  be  introduced  or  removed  by  any  agent 
of  the  owner,  unless  the  agent  selected  should  be  personally 
objected  to,  as  an  object  of  suspicion  or  danger.    Instruments 
of  this  kind,  are  always  to  be  taken  strictly,  and  must  be  con- 
fined to  the  persons,  effects,  purpose,  place  and  time,  for 
which  they  are  granted.    But,  if  the  person  who  has  received 
a  passport  should  be  detained  in  an  enemy's  country  by  sick- 
ness or  by  force,  beyond  the  specified  time,  he  should  receive 
a  new  instrument,  or  be  considered  as  still  under  the  proteo> 
tion  of  the  old  one.    But  no  detention  by  business,  or  by 
ciicomstances  not  entirely  unavoidable,  will  entitle  him  to 
such  indulgence.    I^  for  example,  he  should  take  advantage 
of  a  suspension  of  hostilities  to  remain,  he  will  do  so  at  his 
peril,  and  if  he  should  be  found  in  an  enemy's  countiy  at  the 
termination  of  the  truce,  the  time  named  in  his  passport  hav- 
ing expired,  he  will  be  subject  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  war, 
without  any  claim  for  special  protection.    Passports  and  safe 
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conducts  are  of  two  kinds ;  those  which  are  limited  in  their 
efiect^  to  particular  places  or  districts  of  countrjc,  and  those 
which  are  general  and  extend  over  a  whole  country.  Those 
of  the  first  class  may  he  granted  by  military  and  naval  offi- 
cers or  governors  of  towns,  to  have  effect  within  the  limits  of 
their  respective  commands,  and  such  instruments  must  be 
respected  by  all  persons  under  their  authority.  The  power 
to  issue  such  documents  is  implied  in  the  nature  of  their  trust 
But  a  general  passport,  or  safe  conduct,  to  extend  over  the 
whole  countiy,  must  proceed  from  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  state,  either  directly  or  by  an  agent  duly  empowered  to 
issue  it.  {Vaiiel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  17,  §§  265-270; 
Buiherforth^  Institutes^  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  22 ;  Kent^  Com.  on  Am. 
Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  162,  163 ;  Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch. 
2,  §  25 ;  Grotiiis,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac,  lib.  3,  cap.  2,  §§  14-22 ; 
Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §101;  Puffendorf,  de  Jur. 
Nat  et  Gent.,  lib.  8,  cap.  7,  §  18;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2, 
pp.  28,  29;  Payneval,  Inst,  du  Droit  Nat  etc.,  liv.  3,  ch.  9; 
Bdh,  Derecho  hitemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  9,  §  4 ;  Heffter,  Droit 
International,  §  142 ;  Burlamajui,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens, 
tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  11 ;  Real,  Science  da  Gouvememeni,  tome  5, 
ch.  8,  sec.  4;  Moser,  Versuch,  etc.,  b.  10,  p.  452 .) 

§  18.  A  passport^  or  safe  conduct,  may,  for  good  reasoBs, 

he  revoked  by  the  authority  which  granted  it;  on  the  general 

principle  of  the  law  of  nations^  that  privileges  may  always 

be  irevoked,  when  they  become  detrimental  to  the  state.    A 

permiasion  granted  by  an  <^cer  may,  for  this  reason,  be 

^evok^d  by  his  superior,  but,  until  so  revoked,  it  is  as  binding 

upon  the  sui^cessor  as  upon  the  party  who  issued  it.    The 

resfiona  for  such  revocation  need  not  always  be  given ;  bat 

.permissions  of  this  kind  can  never  be  used  as  snares  to  get 

peisens  ep  e£bots  into  our  pow^,  and  then,  by  a  revocation, 

hold  the  persons  as  prisoners,  or  confiscate  'the  property. 

Such  conduct  would  be  perfidy  toward  an  en^ny,  and  oon^ 

trary  to  the  laws  of  war.    {Vattd,  Droit  des  Oms^  liv.  3,  oh. 

17,  §  276;  Ker^  Com.  m  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  16^;  GrtMus,  de 

Jur,  JBel  ac  Pac.y  lib.  8,  cap.  21^  §  22;  PkOJiawre,  On  M.  Lsao, 

vol.  8v  §  101 ;  Garden,  De  DijOorMtie,  liv.  6,  §  1ft;  Bdlo^Der^ 

cho  Jkiermciondy  pt.  2,  ciq).  9,  §4;  Burlamaqui,  DraU  de  k 

JSBU.eides  Qem.,  tome  5,  pit  4,  ch.  11.) 
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§  14  Any  violation  of  the  good  &ith  and  spirit  of  Buch 
iD8trumcnt8|  entitles  the  ii^jured  party  to  indemnity  against 
all  injurious  consequences.  Persons  violating  these  instru- 
ments are  also  suhgect  to  punishment  by  the  municipal  laws 
of  the  state  by  which  they  are  issued.  Section  twenty-eight 
of  the  act  of  congress,  approved  April  80th,  1790,  provides 
that  if  any  person  shall  violate  any  safe  conduct  or  passport, 
duly  obtained  and  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  such  person  so  offending,  on  conviction,  shall  be 
imprisoned  not  exceeding  three  years,  and  fined  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court.  If  a  soldier  or  subordinate  officer 
should  violate  a  passport,  or  safe  conduct,  issued  by  his 
superior,  he  would,  probably,  also  be  subject  to  be  punished 
for  the  military  offense  under  military  law  by  a  court  martial. 
[Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  163;  Vatiel^  Droit  des  Gens^ 
liv.  3,  ch.  17,  §  276 ;  U.  8.  Siatuies  at  Large,  vol.  1,  p.  118 ; 
Garden,  De  iHplomatie,  liv.  6,  §  16;  Dunlopj  Digest  of  Laws  of 
the  U.  S.y  p.  72;  Brightly,  Digest  of  Laws  of  the  U.  S.y  p.  41.) 

§  15.  Safc'fuards  are  protections  granted  by  a  general  or 
other  officer  commanding  belligerent  forces,  for  persons  or 
property  within  the  limits  of  their  commands,  and  against 
the  operations  of  their  own  troops.  Sometimes  they  are 
delivered  to  the  parties  whose  persons  or  property  are  to  be 
protected ;  at  others  they  are  posted  upon  the  property  itself, 
as  apon  a  ehurch,  museum,  library,  public  office,  or  private 
dwelling.  They  are  particularly  useful  in  the  assault  of  a 
place,  or  immediately  after  its  capture,  or  after  the  termina- 
tion of  a  battle,  to  protect  the  persons  and  property  of  friends 
from  destructioii  by  an  excited  soldiery.  Violations  of  such 
instroments  are  usually  punished  with  the  utmost  severity. 
A  guard  of  men  is  sometimies  detached  to  enforce  the  safety 
of  the  persons  and  property  thus  protected.  Such  guards  are 
justifted  in  resorting  to  the  severest  measures  to  punish  any 
violation  of  the  safety  of  their  trust.  Article  fifly-five  of  the 
rales  and  articles  of  war  of  the  United  States,  approved  April 
10th,  1806,  provides  that,  *' whosoever,  belonging  to  the 
armies  of  the  United  States  employed  in  foreign  parts,  shall 
force  a  safe-guurd,  shall  suffer  death."  A  safe-guard  is  a 
particular  kind  of  passport  or  safe-conduet,  and  is  to  be  con- 
strued accordiikg  to  the  rules  of  interpretation  applicable  to 
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Bnch  instruments.  {Oarden,  De  JXpl/muilie^  liv.  6,  §  16;  Mar- 
tens, Precis  du  Droit  des  Oens,  §  292 ;  PMlimcre,  On  InL  Law, 
vol.  2,  pp.  28,  29 ;  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  2,  p.  366 ; 
U.  S.  Army  JRegulations  of  1867,  §§  769-773;  Baynevalj  InsL 
du  Droit  Nat.,  etc.,  liv.  8,  ch.  9;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  § 
142;  Real,  Science  du  Ghmvemement,  tome  5,  ch.  8,  sec.  4; 
Brightly,  Digest  of  Laws  of  U.  S.,  p.  78 ;  Dunlop,  Digest  of 
Laws  of  U.  S,  p.  881.) 

§  16.  A  cartel  is  an  agreement  between  belligerents  for  the 
exchange  or  ransom  of  prisoners  of  war.  The  actual  exis- 
tence of  a  war  is  not  essentially  necessary  to  give  effect  to 
cartels,  but  it  is  sufficient  if  they  entered  into  prospectively 
and  in  expectation  of  approaching  hostilities ;  for  the  occa- 
sions for  them  may  just  as  naturally  arise  from  a  view  of 
approaching  events,  and  parties  may  contract  to  guard  against 
the  consequences  of  hostilities  which  they  may  foresee.  Both 
belligerents  are  bound  to  faithfully  observe  such  compacts, 
and  a  cartel  party  sent  under  a  flag  of  truce  to  carry  into 
execution  the  provisions  of  a  cartel,  is  equally  under  the 
protection  of  both.  "Good  feith  and  humanity,"  eays 
"Wheaton,  "  ought  to  preside  over  the  execution  of  these 
compacts,  which  are  designed  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  war, 
without  defeating  its  legitimate  purposes.  By  the  modem 
usages  of  nations,  commissaries  are  permitted  to  reside  in 
the  respective  belligerent  countries,  to  negociate  and  cany 
into  efl:ect  the  arrangements  necessary  for  this  object 
Breach  of  good  faith  in  these  transactions  can  be  punished 
only  by  withholding  from  the  party  guilty  of  such  violation 
the  advantages  stipulated  by  the  cartel;  or,  in  cases  which 
may  be  supposed  to  warrant  such  a  resort,  by  reprisals  or 
vindictive  retaliation."  In  the  United  States  such  compacts 
are  not  deemed  treaties  in  the  sense  of  the  constitution.  A 
cartel  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  between  the  XTnited 
States  and  Great  Britain,  in  1818,  was  ratified  by  the  Ameri- 
can secretary  of  state  (May  14th.)  ( Wildman,  InL  Law,  voL 
2,  p.  81;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  17,  §278;  Buther- 
forth.  Institutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  22;  Wheaton,  Mem.  InL  Law, 
pt  4,  ch.  2,  §  8;  PhUlimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  111 ;  The 
Carolina,  6  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  836 ;  La  Qloire,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
492;    The  Mary,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  200;  Manning,  Law  of 
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Nations,  p.  163 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  276 ; 
Garden,  De  Diplomatie,  liv.  6,  §  16 ;  Bella,  Derecho  Intemaciotial, 
pt.  2,  cap.  9,  §  5 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  142.) 

§  17.  A  cartel  ship,  is  a  vessel  commissioned  for  the  exchange 
or  ransom  of  prisoners  of  war,  or  to  carry  proposals  from  one 
belligerent  to  the  other,  nnder  a  flag  of  truce.  Such  com- 
mission and  flag  are  considered  to  throw  over  the  vessel,  and 
the  persons  engaged  in  her  navigation,  the  mantle  of  peace ; 
she  is,  pro  hoc  vice,  a  neutral  licensed  vessel,  and  her  crew 
are  also  neutrals ;  and  so  far  as  relates  to  the  particular  ser- 
vice in  which  she  is  employed,  she  is  under  the  protection  of 
both  belligerents.  But  she  can  carry  no  cargo,  and  no 
ammunition  or  implements  of  war,  except  a  single  gun  for 
firing  signals.  .This  is  regarded  as  a  species  of  navigation 
which,  on  every  consideration  of  humanity  and  policy,  should 
be  conducted  with  the  strictest  regard  to  the  original  pur- 
pose, and  to  the  rules  which  are  built  upon  it,  since,  if  this 
mode  of  intercourse  be  broken  off,  it  will  be  followed  by 
calamitous  results  to  individuals  of  both  belligerents.  It  is, 
therefore,  said  by  high  authority,  that  cartel  ships  cannot  be 
too  narrowly  watched;  and  that  both  parties  should  take 
care  that  the  service  should  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  become  a  subject  of  jealousy  and  distrust  between 
the  two  nations.  The  authority  to  commission  a  cartel  ship, 
is  supposed  to  emanate  from  the  supreme  power  of  the  state, 
but  it  may  be  issued  by  a  subordinate  officer,  in  the  due 
execution  of  a  public  duty.  When  a  cartel  ship  appears  to 
have  been  employed  in  the  public  service,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  humanity,  it  will  be  presumed  that  the  commission 
under  which  she  acts  was  issued  by  the  sanction  of  the  coun- 
cils of  the  state,  until  renounced  by  the  sovereignty  from 
which  it  is  supposed  to  emanate.  Thus,  a  cartel,  granted  by 
the  commander  of  the  British  forces,  at  Amboyna,  to  a  Dutch 
vessel,  was  held  by  Sir  William  Scott  to  be  valid  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  vessel  from  capture  and  condemnation.  {Phil- 
linwre.  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  111 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1, 
pp.  639,  540 ;  The  Carolina,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  886 ;  The  Venus, 
4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  856 ;  La  Oloire,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  192 ;  Wild- 
man,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  82,  83;  Grotius,  De  Jur.  Bel  ac 
Pac.,  lib.  8,  cap.  22,  §§  2,  4 ;  Paffenjdorf,  De  Jur.  Nat.  et  Gent., 
HK  8.  cap.  J.  §  18 :  Vattd.  Droit  des  Gens.  liv.  8.  ch.  16,  §  287  ^ 
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§  18.  The  rightBy  immunities  and  duties  of  cartel  ships, 
have  been  matters  of  discussion  and  judicial  decision  in  prize 
courts.    Sir  William  Bcott  gave  a  very  elaborate  opinion  on 
this  subject,  in  the  case  of  The  Daifjie.    With  respect  to  the 
character  of  the  ships  employed  in  such  service,  he  says  it  is 
generally  immaterial  whether  they  are  merchant  ships,  or 
ships  of  war,  but  there  may  be  extreme  cases  in  which  the 
nature  of  the  ship  might  be  material ;  ^^  as,  if  a  £re  ship 
was  to  be  sent  on  such  service  to  Portsmouth  or  Plymouth, 
though  she  had  prisoners  on  board,  she  would  undoubtedly 
be  an  unwelcome  visitor  to  a  naval  arsenal,  and  her  particular 
.  character  might  fairly  justify  a  refusal  to  admit  her."    He 
was  also  of  opinion,  that  the  cartel  protected  such  ships,  not 
-  J         only  m  irajectv^  Mdetmdum  ei  redeundum^  but  also  in  going 
Jt^       from  one  port  to  another  to  be  fitted  up  and  to  take  prisoners 
on  board,  although  the  passage  of  ships  from  one  port  to 
I  another  of  an  enemy,  is  liable  to  suspicion.    Moreover,  that 

a  vessel  going  to  be  employed  as  a  cartel  ship,  is  not  protected, 
by  mere  intention,  on  her  way,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  on 
herself  that  character  when  she  arrives.  When  it  is  neces- 
sary to  send  to  anothar  port  for  vessels  for  such  purpose,  it 
is  proper  to  apply  to  the  enemy's  commissaiy  of  prisoners 
for  a  pass  or  special  safe  conduct.  The  principal  question  to 
be  decided  in  such  cases,  is  that  of  intention ;  if  the  vessel 
is  actually  commissi/^ned  and  employed  as  a  cartel  ship,  if  she 
is  fitted  out  and  conducts  herself,  in  every  respect,  as  a  cartel 
ship,  she  is  protected  as  such ;  but  if  she  is  acting  fraudn- 
lently,  she  is  liable  to  condemnation.  Imprudence  and  negli- 
gence, do  not  constitute  fraud.  {PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Lca.c^ 
vol.  8,  §§111, 112 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  589 ;  Tk 
Daifjie,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  pp.  141-146 ;  La  Gloire  5  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  192 ;  The  Mary,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  200 ;  The  Vemts,  4  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  855 ;  The  Carolina^  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  886.) 

§  19.  The  present  usage  of  civilized  nations  is,  as  already 
stated,  to  exchange  prisoners  of  war,  or  to  release  them  on 
their  parole,  or  word  of  honor,  not  to  serve  against  the  captor 
again  for  a  definite  period,  during  the  war,  or  till  properly 
exchanged.  But  is  was  formerly  the  frequent  pracrice  for 
the  state  to  leave  to  every  prisoner,  or  at  least  during  the  war, 
the  care  of  redeeming  himself,  and  the  captor  had  a  lawful 
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right  to  demand  a  ransom  for  the  release  of  his  prisoners. 
This  practice  gave  rise  to  certain  rules  with  respect  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  particular  agreements  of  this  kind.  As 
the  captor  was  held  responsible  for  the  treatment  of  his  pri- 
toner,  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  this  responsibility  by 
transferring  him  to  another ;  but,  having  agreed  with  his 
prisoner  concerning  the  price^  of  the  ransom,  he  could  trans* 
fer  this  right  to  a  third  party,  for  the  agreement  then  becomes 
a  perfect  contract,  binding  upon  both  parties,  and  the  right 
to  receive  the  price  may  be  transferred  by  the  captor  to 
whomsoever  he  pleases.  If  the  prisoner  should  die  before 
being  set  at  liberty,  although  the  price  of  the  ransom  should 
have  been  agreed  upon,  it  was  not  held  to  be  due  from  his 
heirs ;  but  if  he  had  obtained  his  liberty  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  good  faith  would  require  the  payment  of  the  price 
agreed  upon.  If  he  should  be  retaken  by  his  own  party 
after  making  the  compact  of  iransom,  but  before  its  execution, 
it  would  not  be  due,  because  he  was  not  set  at  liberty  in  virtue 
of  the  agreement.  If  he  has  concealed  his  rank  and  character 
when  making  the  agreement  as  to  the  price  of  ransom,  he  is 
guilty  of  fraud,  and  on  its  discovery,  the  captor  is  justified  in 
annulling  it.  If  he  has  agreed  to  perform  any  particular  act, 
if  not  inconsistent  with  his  duty  to  his  own  state,  as  a  conside- 
ration for  his  release,  he  is  bound  to  perform  it,  and  he  is 
deserving  of  punishment  for  a  neglect  or  refusal  to  fulfil  his 
promise.  At  one  time,  the  wealth  to  be  amassed  by  the  ran- 
som of  prisomers  of  war,  was  one  of  the  great  inducements 
to  military  service,  and  curious  instances  of  the  importance 
which  was  attached  to  this  consideration,  occur  in  history. 
Thus,  when  the  Maid  of  Orleans  was  to  be  brought  to  her 
disgraceful  trial,  the  advisers  of  the  measure  thought  it  right 
to  pay  her  captors,  whose  property  she  had  becotne,  a  sum 
equal  to  what  it  was  supposed  they  might  be  able  to  make 
by  her  ransom.  {PhiUimorey  On  Int.  LaWj  vol.  8,  §  109; 
MartenSj  JSeeueU  de  Traitis,  tome  8,  p.  861 ;  Manrdng^  Law  of 
Nations^  pp.  156,  et  seq. ;  WheaUmy  Elem,  InL  Law^  pt  4,  ch.  2^ 
§  8;  Vattd,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  17,  §§  278-286;  Turner, 
SiA  of  MgUmdy  vol.  8^  p.  101 ;  Lmgardj  Hist,  of  England^ 
vol.  5,  p.  118 ;  UnUed  StaUs  Statutes  aJL  Lofrgs^  vol.  8^  pp.  351^ 
Tt8 ;  MUSy  Regiaiatj  voL  2,  p.  882 ;  WUdmaOy  M.  Lawp  vol. 
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2,  p.  26 ;  Martens^  Precis  du  Droit  des  GenSj  §  275 ;  BeUoy 
Derecho  Intemacioruzly  pt  2,  cap.  9,  §  5 ;  Riquelme,  Derecho  Pah. 
Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  18 ;  Duniontj  Corps  Diplomatique^  tome 
7,  p.  281.) 

§  20.  The  term  ransom  is  now  usually  applied  to  property 
taking  from  an  enemy  in  war,  and  surrendered  or  restored  to 
the  owDer  on  the  payment  of,  or  agreement  to  pay,  a  speci- 
fied sum  of  money,  which  is  called  iansom  money.  This 
term  was  formerly  applied  to  the  redemption  of  property 
captured  on  land,  as  well  as  on  the  high  seas;  but,  by  general 
use,  it  is  now  understood  to  apply  to  the  agreement  made 
between  the  commander  of  a  captured  vessel  or  cargo,  and 
the  captor,  by  which  the  latter  permits  the  former  to  depart 
with  his  vessel,  and  gives  him  a  safe-conduct,  in  considera- 
tion of  a  sum  of  money  which  the  former,  in  his  own  name, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  owners  of  the  vessel  and  cargo, 
promises  to  pay  at  a  future  time  named.  This  contract  is 
usually  made  in  writing,  in  duplicate,  one  of  which  is  kept 
by  the  captor,  which  is  properly  called  the  ransom  billy  and 
the  other  by  the  captured  vessel,  which  is  its  safe^onducL 
The  general  law  relating  to  the  ransom  of  captured  property, 
was  fally  and  ably  discussed  by  Story.  ( Vide  Maisopnaire  v. 
Keeiing^  2  Gallis.  Bep.,  p.  887;  Bouvier^  Law  Dic.j  verb.  Ban' 
som;  Tomlinj  Law  Dic.y  verb.  Bansom;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law, 
vol.  1,  pp.  104-105;  Wheaion,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  28 ; 
Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  142 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Intemacional^ 
pt.  2,  cap.  5,  §  9 ;  MUler  v.  Besolution,  2  Dallas  Rep.,  p.  15 ; 
Azwfd,  Droit  Maritime,  tome  2,  ch.  4,  art.  6;  EmerigoUy  Des 
Prises,  ch.  12,  sec.  21 ;  Pothier,  Droit  de  Prop.,  nos.  184-144; 
Valin,  Des  Prises,  art.  19 ;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3, 
§  482.) 

§  21.  The  contract  of  ransom  is  considered  in  England  as 
tending  to  relax  the  energy  of  war,  by  depriving  cruisers  of 
the  chance  of  recapture,  and  several  statutes  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.  absolutely  prohibited  to  British  subjects  the 
privilege  of  ransom  of  property  captured  at  sea,  unless  in  a 
case  of  extreme  necessity,  to  be  judged  of  by  the  court  of 
admiralty.  ^^  Other  maritime  nations,"  says  E!ent,  ^^ regard 
ransoms  as  binding,  and  to  be  classed  among  the  few  legiti* 
mate  eommereia  belli    They  have  never  been  prohibited  in 
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this  countryy  and  the  act  of  coDgress  of  Angnst  2dy  1818, 
interdicting  the  nse  of  British  licenses,  or  passes,  did  not 
apply  to  the  contract  of  ransom."  {Kentj  Com.  oji  Am.  LaWj 
vol.  1,  p.  105 ;  ChUtyj  On  Com.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  428 ;  Azimij 
Droit  Mariiimey  tome  2,  ch.  4,  art  6 ;  Mnerigoriy  des  Assuran- 
ceSj  ch.  12,  sec.  21 ;  Valin,  des  Prises^  art.  66,  p.  149 ;  Good- 
rich V.  Gordon^  15  Johns.  Bep.,  p.  6 ;  Girard  v.  WarCj  1  Peters. 
C.  C.  Rep.,  p.  142;  The  Saratoga^  2  Gallis.  Rep.,  p.  164; 
Maisonnaire  v.  Keating^  2  Gallis.  Rep.,  p.  886 ;  Brooks  v.  DotTj 
2  Mass.  Rep.,  p.  39 ;  Spafford  v.  Dodge^  14  Mass.  Rep.,  p.  66 ; 
PhiUimore,  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  8,  §  482 ;  BellOy  Derecho  Interna' 
cionaly  p.  2,  cap.  5,  §  9.) 

§  22.  The  general  authority  to  capture,  which  is  delegated 
by  the  belligerent  state  to  its  commissioned  cruiser,  involves 
the  power  to  ransom  captured  property,  unless  prohibited  by 
the  law  of  the  captor's  own  country.  The  contract  made  for 
the  ransom  of  enemy's  property  taken  at  sea,  is  generally 
carried  into  effect  by  a  safe  conduct  issued  by  the  captor,  per- 
mitting the  captured  vessel  and  cargo  to  proceed  to  a  desig- 
nated port,  by  a  prescribed  route  and  within  a  limited  time, 
and  such  a  document  furnishes  a  complete  legal  protection 
against  the  cruisers  of  the  same  belligerent  state,  or  its  allies, 
during  the  period  and  within  the  terms  prescribed  in  the  safe 
conduct.  "From  the  very  nature  of  the  connection  between 
allies,"  says  Kent,  "  their  compacts  with  the  common  enemy 
roust  bind  each  other,  when  they  tend  to  accomplish  the 
objects  of  the  alliance.  If  they  did  not,  the  ally  would  reap 
all  the  fruits  of  the  compact,  without  being  subject  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  it ;  and  the  enemy  with  whom  the 
agreement  was  made  would  be  exposed,  in  regard  to  the  ally, 
to  all  the  disadvantages  of  it,  without  participating  in  the 
stipulated  benefits.  Such  an  inequality  of  obligation  is  con- 
trary to  every  principle  of  reason  and  justice."  [Kent,  Com. 
on  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  105 ;  Pothiery  Droit  de  ProprUtdy  No. 
134 ;  Miller  v.  MiUery  2  Dallas  Rep.,  p.  15 ;  PhUUmorCy  On 
InL  LaWy  vol.  8,  §  llO ;  PellOy  Derecho  Intemacimaly  pt.  2,  cap. 
6,  §  9 ;  De  Cusst/y  Droit  Maritimey  liv.  1,  tit.  2,  §  29.) 

§  23.  As  a  general  rule,  the  captor,  by  the  safe  conduct 
implied  in  a  ransom-bill,  simply  guarantees  the  ransomed 
vessel  against  being  interrupted  in  its  course,  or  retaken  by 
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other  crnisers  of  its  own  nation  or  of  its  allies,  but  not  against 
loss  by  the  perils  of  the  sea.  There  is  no  implied  insurance 
in  the  ransom  bill  against  such  losses.  If,  therefore,  the  ran- 
somed vessel  should  founder  at  sea,  or  be  wrecked,  and  become 
a  total  loss,  the  contract  is  still  bindings  and  the  ransom  bill 
payable  to  the  captor.  But  it  is  sometimes  specified  in  the 
contract  of  ransom,  that  the  loss  of  the  vessel  by  the  perils  of 
the  sea  shall  discharge  the  captured  party  from  the  payment 
of  the  ransom ;  such  a  clause  is  restrained  to  the  case  of  a 
total  loss  on  the  high  seas^  and  is  not  extended  to  stranding, 
which  might  afford  the  master  a  temptation  to  fraudulently 
cast  away  his  vessel,  in  order  to  save  the  most  valuable  part 
of  his  cargo,  and  avoid  the  payment  of  the  ransom.  ( Whea- 
ten,  EUm.  Int  Law^  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  28 ;  Kmiy  Com,  (m  Am.  Law, 
vol.  1,  p.  106 ;  Poihier,  TraiU  de  Propriiii,  No.  188 ;  -Bdio, 
Derecho  Intemadonal,  pt.  2,  cap.  5,  §9;  PhUUmorey  On  InL 
Law,  vol.  8,  p.  110.) 

§  24.  If  the  ransomed  vessel  should  exceed  the  time,  or 
deviate  from  the  course,  prescribed  in  the  contract^  she  for- 
feits her  safe-conduct,  and  is  liable  to  recapture ;  and  if  retaken, 
the  debtors  of  the  ransom  are  discharged  from  their  obliga- 
tion, which  is  merged  in  the  prize,  and  the  amount  is  deducted 
from  the  net  proceeds  thereof  and  paid  to  the  fi  rst  captor,  whilst 
the  residue  is  paid  to  the  second  captor.  But  any  variation 
from  the  course  prescribed,  or  the  time  limited,  by  the  con- 
tract, caused  by  the  stress  of  weather,  or  unavoidable  neces- 
sity, does  not  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  safe-conduct.  If  the 
captor,  after  having  ransomed  an  enemy's  vessel,  is  himself 
taken  by  the  enemy,  together  with  the  ransom  bill  of  which 
he  is  the  bearer,  this  ransom  bill  becomes  a  part  of  the  cap- 
ture made  by  the  enemy;  and  the  persons  of  the  hostile 
nation,  who  were  debtors  of  the  ransom,  are  thereby  dis- 
charged firom  their  obligation  under  t|;ie  ransom-bill.  Bat 
questions  relating  to  maritime  captures  and  recaptures,  will  be 
more  particularly  considered  in  the  chapter  on  the  rights  and 
duties  of  captors.  (  Vide  post,  chapter  xicx. ;  Wheatartj  Ulem. 
InL  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  28 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  voL  1, 
p.  106 ;  Pothier,  TraM  de  PropriiiS,  Nos.  189, 140 ;  Vklin,  Com. 
mr  V  Ordm,  liv.  8,  tit.  9,  §  10 ;  Bdlo^  Derecho  Ihtemaeimtd,  pt. 
8>  cap*  5,  §9;  De  Cassy,  DroU  Mariim^  Uv.  1,  tit  3,  $29.) 
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§  25.  Sometimes  a  hostage  is  taken  for  the  faithfiil  perfor- 
mance of  the  contract  on  the  part  of  the  captured.  The 
death  or  the  recapture  of  the  hostage,  does  not  discharge  the 
contract  of  ransom,  unless  there  is  an  express  stipulation  to 
that  effect ;  for  the  captor  takes  the  hostage  only  as  a  collate- 
ral security,  and  the  loss  of  such  collateral  security  does  not 
cancel  the  contract,  or  discharge  the  debtor  from  his  obliga- 
tion to  pay  the  ransom.  "  The  practice  in  France,"  says 
Kent,  ^'when  a  French  vessel  has  been  ransomed,  and  a 
hostage  given  to  the  enemy,  is  for  the  officers  of  the  admi- 
ralty to  seize  the  vessel  and  her  cargo,  on  her  return  to  port, 
in  order  to  compel  the  owners  to  pay  the  ransom  debt,  and 
relieve  the  hostage ;  and  this  is  a  course  dictated  by  a  prompt 
and  liberal  sense  of  justice."  Vattel  and  others  have  given 
very  minute  rules  in  relation  to  hostages  for  prisoners.  If  a 
hostage  be  given  in  order  to  procure  the  liberty  of  a  prisoner, 
and  the  prisoner  die,  the  hostage  should  be  set  free ;  but  if 
the  hostage  die,  the  prisoner  is  not  thereby  restored  to  his 
liberty.  If,  however,  one  prisoner  has  been  substituted  for 
another,  the  death  of  one  releases  the  other.  If  a  prisoner 
be  released  on  condition  of  procuring  the  release  of  another, 
and  that  other  dies  before  his  liberty  has  been  attained,  it  is 
said  that  the  survivor  is  bound  to  return  to  his  prison !  No 
civilized  nation  would  now  impose  such  conditions.  ( Vaitely 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  17,  §§  278-286 ;  Fhillimoi^e,  On  Int 
Law^  vol.  3,  §  109;  Kenty  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  107; 
Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  28 ;  Pothier^  TraiU 
de  Propriiti,  No.  144 ;  Martens,  Presis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  296 ; 
JBello,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  5,  §  9,  cap.  9,  §  5.) 

1 26.  Contracts  of  ransom,  like  all  other  agreements  arising 
Jure  belli,  and  lawfully  entered  into  between  belligerents,  sus- 
pend the  character  of  enemy,  so  far  as  respects  the  parties  to 
the  contract  ?  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  just  reason  why 
the  captor  should  not  bring  suit  directly  on  the  ransom  bill. 
And  such  appears  to  be  the  practice  in  the  maritime  courts 
of  the  European  continent.  The  English  courts,  however, 
liave  decided  that  the  subject  of  an  enemy  is  not  permitted 
to  sue  in  the  British  courts  of  justice,  in  his  own  proper  per- 
son, for  the  payment  of  a  ransom,  on  the  technical  objection 
ai  the  want  of  a  persona  standi  in  judicio,  but  that  the  pay- 
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iD;eiit  cdtdd  be  fotc&i  by  an  acdon  brotight  fay  the  imprisoned 
bOdtagie  in  (Jaie  courts  of  Ms  o^m  oountiy  for  the  recovery  of 
his  freedoizu    I^ia  technical  t>l^ection  is  not  based  on  pnn- 
oiple^  GKHT  siq)ported  by  reaaoo^  and  the  decision  has  not  the 
sanation  of  general  usage.    *^  The  effect  of  this  contract^'* 
says  WheatoQ,  '^  like  that  of  erety  other  which  may  be  law- 
fnlly  entered  into  between  belligerants,  is  to  suspend  tlie 
character  of  <enemy^  so  far  as  respects  the  parties  to  the  ran- 
som bill ;  and,  consequently,  the  technical  olgeetion  of  the 
Wt^t  of  a  peraonA  standi  in  judicio  cannot,  on  prindple,  pi^ 
vent «  suit  being  brought  by  the  captor  directly  xm  the  l»n- 
som  bilL"    Lord  Mansfield  considered  this  contract  as  wortiiT 
to  be  sustained  by  sound  mondity  and  good  policy,  and  as 
governed  by  the  lHw  of  nations  and  the  eternal  roles  of  jna- 
tice.    Liceniskes  t6  trade,  which  prepay  belong  to  commereki 
beUiy  will  be  discussed  in  a  separate  chapter.    (Kmiy  Conu  on 
Am.  LonOy  vol.  1,  p.  107^  Wh^Um^  Irkm.  IrsL  LeoD^  pL  4^  ch. 
2^  §  Q& ;  Avihon  v.  Fishery  Doug.  Bep.,  p.  649,  note ;    The 
Mdopy  1  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  169 ;  {Jomu  v.  Blackbumy  1  Doug,  IKep^ 
p.  641 ;  Micard  v.  BeUenhamy  8  Burr.  Bep.,  p.  1784 ;  Pothiety 
TraUi  de  ProprUtiy  Nos.  136, 187 ;  BeUo,  Berecho  Iniemaoianal^ 
pt  2i,  eap.  6, 1 9 ;  i)€  Cfusst/y  IhaU  Maritime^  liv.  1,  tit.  8,  §  29.) 

§  27.  As  flags  of  truce  are  sometimes  sent  from  the  eneray 
to  foi'ces  in  position,  or  on  the  march,  or  in  action,  nominally 
for  making  some  convention,  as  for  a  suspension  of  arms, 
but  really  with  the  design  of  gaining  information,  it  is  proper 
that  restrictions  should  be  placed  upon  its  use.  Thus,  if  sent 
to  an  army  in  position,  the  bearer  of  said  flag  should  never 
be  allowed  to  pass  the  outer  line  of  sentinels,  nor  even  to 
appix>ach  within  Ihe  range  of  their  guns,  withocrt  permission. 
If  warned  away,  and  he  should  not  instantly  depart,  he  may 
be  fired  on.  Similar  precautions  may  be  tkken  by  an  army 
on  the  naarch.  If  the  flag  proceeds  from  the  enemy's  lines 
during  a  battle,  the  rankB  which  it  leaves  must  halt  and  ceaee 
their  fire.  When  the  bearer  displays  his  flag,  he  wiQ  be  sig- 
nalled by  the  opposing  force,  either  to  advance,  or  to  Tetive ; 
if  the  former,  the  forces  he  approaches  \vill  cea^  ^^^irng' ;  if 
the  latter,  he  must  instantly  retire ;  for,  if  he  should/not,  he 
may  be  fired  upon.    {SeoUy  MilUary  Die.j  p.  804.) 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII 


UGBMHSS  TO  TRAM. 


CONTBKlFfi. 

{ 1.  Ohancter  of  licenseB  to  trade^i  <-  Ctoneiml  Koenies — 1 0.  SpedU  Uoaft- 
aes — 2  4.  Decisions  on  their  anthoritjand  effect^}  6.  Want  of  uniformity 
in  British  decisions — {6.  Representations  of  the  grantee — |  7.  Intentions 
of  gmntor — {8.  Persons  entitled  to  nse  them — (9.  Where  the  principal 
acts  as  agent  for  others — 1 10.  Character  of  the  vessel — 1 11,  Bxceptiott 
of  a  particular  flag — {  12.  Change  of  national  character  durii^  Toyi^e*- 
{13.  Protection  before  and  after  voyage — {14.  Quantity  and  quality  of 
goods — {  15.  Protection  to  enemy's  good8-^{  16.  License  to  alien  enemy— 
17.  If  cargo  be  injured — {  18.  If  It  cannot  be  landed — j  19*  Compuliory 
change  of  cargo — {  20.  For  importation  does  not  protect  re-exportation— 
{21.  Course  of  voyage — {22.  Change  of  port  of  destination — {23.  Inten- 
ded ulterior  destination — §24.  Condition  to  call  for  convoy — {25.  Cap- 
tore  before  and  after  deviation — {  26.  Time  limited  in  lio6nae*^{2T.  LI* 
cense  does  not  act  retrospectively — {  28.  If  not  on  board,  or  not  endorsed 
—  {29.  Effect  of  alteration— {30.  Breach  of  blockadOi  eto.,  by  liceiued 
vessel. 

§  1.  A  UeeTi^e  is  a  kind  of  safe  candact,  granted  by  a  bel- 
ligerent state  to  its  own  subjects,  to  those  of  its  enemy ,  or  to 
neutrals,  to  oany  on  a  trade  which  is  interdicted  by  the  laws 
of  war,  and  it  operates  as  a  dispensation  from  the  penalties  of 
those  laws,  with  respect  to  the  state  granting  it,  and  so  fSsir  as 
its  terms  can  be  fairly  construed  to  extend.  The  officers  and 
tribunals  of  the  state  under  whose  authority  they  are  issued, 
Are  bound  to  req>ect  such  documents  as  lawful  relaxations 
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of  the  ordinaiy  state  of  war ;  bat  the  adverse  belligerent  may 
justly  consider  them  as  per  se  a  ground  of  capture  and  confis- 
cation. Licenses  are  necessarily  stricii  juriSy  and  cannot  be 
carried  beyond  the  evident  intention  of  those  by  whom  they 
are  granted ;  nevertheless,  they  are  not  construed  with  pedan- 
tic accuracy,  nor  will  their  feir  effect  be  vitiated  by  every 
slight  deviation  from  their  terms  and  conditions.  Much, 
however,  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  terms  which 
are  not  complied  with.  Thus,  a  variation  in  the  quaUty 
or  character  of  the  goods  will  often  lead  to  more  danger- 
ous consequences  than  an  excess  of  quantity.  Again,  a  license 
to  trade,  though  safe  in  the  hands  of  one  person,  might 
become  dangerous  in  those  of  another ;  so,  also,  with  respect 
to  the  limitations  of  time  and  place  specified  in  a  license. 
Such  restrictions  are  often  of  material  importance,  and  can- 
not be  deviated  from  with  safety.  {Manning^  Law  of  KaticnSj 
p.  123 ;  Wheaion,  Mem.  InU  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  26 ;  Kent, 
Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  168, 164 ;  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel. 
ac  Pac.y  lib.  8,  cap.  21,  §  14 ;  JDuery  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p. 
695-619 ;  The  Abigail,  Stewart  Vice  Ad.  Rep.,  p.  360 ;  The 
Cosmopolite,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  8 ;  The  Twee  Gebroeders,  1  Edw. 
Rep.,  p.  96 ;  Schroeder  v.  Vaux,  15  East.  Rep.,  p.  52 ;  The 
Jorge  Johannes,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  263;  Pistoye  et  Ducerdy,  Traiii 
des  Prises,  tit.  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  6.) 

§  2.  A  general  license  is  a  suspension  or  relaxation  of  the 
exercise  of  the  rights  of  war,  generally  or  partially,  in  rela- 
tion to  any  community  or  individuals,  liable  to  be  affected 
by  their  operation.  It  must  emanate  from  the  sovereignty 
of  the  state,  for  the  supreme  authority  alone  is  competent 
to  decide  what  considerations  of  political  or  commercial 
expediency  will  justifiy  a  suspension  or  relaxation  of  its 
belligerent  rights.  That  branch  of  the  government,  to  which, 
from  the  form  of  its  constitution,  the  power  of  declaring  or 
making  war  is  entrusted,  has  an  undoubted  right  to  regulate 
apd  modify,  in  its  discretion,  the  hostilities  which  it  sanc- 
tions. This  may  be  done  by  a  general  ordinance,  by  instruc- 
tions to  armed  vessels,  or  by  licenses  issued  to  certain  com- 
munities or  individuals  exempting  them  from  capture.  In 
England,  licenses  are  either  granted  directly  by  the  crown, 
or  by  some  subordinate  officer,  to  whom  the  authority  of  the 
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crown  faaa  been  delegated,  either  by  special  instnictions  or 
under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  parliament  In  the  United 
States,  as  a  general  rule,  licenses  are  issued  under  the  autho- 
rity of  an  act  of  congress,  but  in  special  cases,  and  for  pur- 
poses immediately  connected  with  the  prosecution  of  a  war, 
they  may  be  granted  by  the  authority  of  the  president,  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States.  ( WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  245,  266 ; 
JDuer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  855,  641,  694-619 ;  Vandyke 
V.  WkUmorej  1  East.  Rep.,  p.  476 ;  Taulman  v.  Anderson^  1 
Taunt  Rep.,  p.  227 ;  Shifner  v.  Gardm,  12  East  Rep.,  p. 
296 ;  The  Cosmopolite,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  11 ;  The  Hope,  1  Dod.>; 
Rep.,  p.  226 ;  The  Charlotte,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  887.) 

§  3.  For  the  same  reasons,  a  special  license  to  individuals 
for  a  particular  voyage,  or  for  the  importation  or  exportation 
of  particular  goods,  must,  as  a  general  rule,  also  emanate 
from  the  supreme  authority  of  the  state.  But  there  are 
exceptions  to  this  rule  growing  out  of  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  war  in  particular  places.  The  governor  of  a 
province,  the  general  of  an  army,  or  the  admiral  of  a  fleet, 
may  grant  licenses  to  trade  within  the  limits  of  their  own 
commands,  and  such  documents  are  binding  upon  them  and 
upon  all  persons  who  are  under  their  authority,  but  they 
afford  no  protection  beyond  the  limits  of  the  authority  of 
those  who  issue  them.  Thus,  in  the  war  between  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  the  republic  of  Mexico,  the  governor  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  commander  of  the  Pacific  squadron,  issued 
such  licenses,  but  it  was  not  pretended  that  such  protection 
extended  beyond  the  limits  of  their  respective  commands. 
The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  great  distance 
from  the  seat  of  the  supreme  federal  authority,  the  scarcity 
of  provisions  and  supplies,  and  the  want  of  American  ves- 
sels on  that  coast,  were  deemed  sufficient  reasons  for  the 
exercise  of  that  power.  ( Wtieaton,  EUm,  InL  Law,  pt  4,  ch. 
2,  §  27 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  247 ;  Doer,  On  Insur 
ranee,  vol.  1,  p.  597 ;  The  Hope,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  226 ;  Letter 
of  Sec'ty  of  California,  31st  Cong.,  1st  sess.  H.  of  R.,  Ex. 
Doc,  No.  17,  p.  671 ;  Cashing,  Opinians  U.  &  Aifys  [Qen% 
vol.  6,  p.  680.) 


§  4  LioetiseB  hove  frequently  been  granted  during  the  ope- 
tadond  of  &  war,  not  olily  for  the  protection  of  an  enemy 
trading  in  the  oountry  of  a  belligerent,  but  to  authorize  sub- 
jects to  trade  with  the  enemy ;  and  the  oases  relative  to  their 
authority  and  legal  effisdt,  are  numerous,  both  in  the  reports 
of  courts  of  adtniralty,  and  of  common  law.    The  leading 
case  on  this  subject  is  that  of  Tht  Hofpe^  an  American  ship, 
laden  with  com  and  flour,  and  captured  whilst  proceeding 
£roln  the  United^Statee  to  the  Spanish  peninsula,  under  the 
])rotection  of  instruments  granted  by  the  English  admiral  on 
the  Halifax  station,  and  the  British  consul  at  Boston.    In 
pronouncing   judgment  in  that  case,   Sir  William   Scott 
remarked,  that  no  consul  in  any  country,  particularly  in  an 
enemy's  country,  is  vested  with  power,  in  virtue  of  his  office, 
to  exempt  the  property  of  enemies  from  the  effects  of  hostili- 
ties ;  and  that  an  admiral  could  restrain  the  ships  under  his 
immediate  command  from  committing  acts  of  hostility,  but 
could  grant  no  safe  conduct  of  this  kind  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  own  station.    But  such  acts  might  be  regarded  as 
^OTm&n^i^  or  agreements  sub  spe  ratf,  to  which  a  subsequent 
ratification,  by  the  proper  authority,  would  give  validity.    It 
was  shown  that  these  acts  of  its  officers  had  been  confinned 
by  an  order  in  council,  and  a  restitution  of  the  property  was 
decreed  accordingly.    But,  in  the  case  of  The  Charles,  and 
other  similar  cases,  where  the  safe  conducts  had  been  signed 
by  the  English  admiral,  and  also  by  the  Spanish  minister  in 
the  United  States,  but  not  confirmed  by  the  British  govern* 
ment|  it  was  decided  that  the  licenses  afforded  no  protection, 
being  issued  without  proper  authority.    So,  also,  in  cases  of 
safe  conducts  granted  by  the  British  minister,  in  the  United 
States,  to  American  vessels  sailing  with  provisions  to  the  isl- 
and of  St  Bartholomew.    All  were  condemned  where  the 
licenses  were  not  expressly  included  within  the  terms  of  the 
confirmation  by  the  order  in  council.    {The   Coamopoliie^  4t 
Kobw  Bep.,  p.  11 ;  The  Hope,  1  Dod.  Hep.,  p.  226 ;  Johnson 
V.  StUton,  Doug.  Rep.,  p.  254 ;  JDaeer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  j^. 
697,  598 ;   Wheaian,  EUm.  InU  Law,  pt  4,  ch.  2,  §  27.) 

%  h.  There  aire  very  few  American  decisions  on  the  sulh 
ject  .of  licenses,  and  there  is  a  great  want  of  uniformity  in 
those  of  the  British  admiralty.    Mr.  Duer  has  pointed  out 
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and  commented  on  the  oatiseg  of  this  irregolarily.  Prior  to 
the  peace  of  Amienfi,  licenses  were  regarded  as  an  act  of 
special  grace,  and  most  strictly  interpreted,  but,  on  the 
rwiewal  of  the  war,  the  issuing  of  licenses  by  England  was 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  national  policy,  ratiier  than  personal 
fftvor.  The  courts,  in  consideration  of  this  policy,  gave  to 
these  instruments  the  largest  interpretation  possible.  ^^  Most 
of  the  reported  cases  on  the  subject  of  licenses,  were  deeided 
during  the  period  that  this  liberal  doctrine  prevailed,  and  in 
many  of  them  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  say» 
whether  the  determination  was  governed  by  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances and  character  of  th^  W9ry  or  by  reasons  of  gen- 
eral and  permanent  application.  It  is  evi^ept,  however,  that 
it  is  only  rules  of  a  permanent  character,  that  can  be  jusUy 
said  to  form  a  part  of  the  existing  law,  t^nd  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  state  those  that  were,  'm,  truth,  occasional  excep* 
tions,  arising  from  a  state  of  things  so  extnK>rdinaiy^  that  it 
is  highly  improbable  it  will  ever  again  occur."  {JSauUfewUe^ 
Des  Nations  JSeutreSj  tome  1,  p,  19 ;  ByjeVj  On  I7j4wmce^  vol.  y^ 
1,  pp.  594-696;  The  CosmopoUtey  4  Bobf  Itep.,  p.  U;  Th^ 
Goede  Hoop,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  828-831 ;  Tff^  JunOy  2  5k)b.  Jlep., 
p.  117 ;  Morgan  v.  Oswald^  3  Twnt  Bep,,  p.  6$5 ;  JFUndt  Vf 
Scatty  6  Taunt  Rep.,  p.  698.) 

§6.  The  validity  of  a  license  depends  not  only  on  the  suffi* 
ciency  of  the  autiK>rity  by  which  it  is  ^Buted,  but  also  on 
the  good  faith  of  the  party  to  whom  it  is  issued.  Like  eveiy 
other  grant,  although  issued  in  due  form,  and  by  the  proper 
authority,  a  license  may  be  vitiated  by  fraudulent  conduct  in 
obtaining  it.  The  misrepresentation  or  suppression  of  mate* 
rial  £acts — of  facts  that,  if  known,  would  probably  have  influ* 
enced  the  discretion  of  the  grantor— ^renders  the  license  a 
nullity,  and  exposes  the  property  it  is  invoked  to  protect  to 
certain  condemnation.  Nor  is  it  neeessaiy,  in  order  to  inval* 
idate  the  license,  that  such  misrepresentations  or  suppres- 
siouA  of  mi^terial  fiacts  should,  in  all  cases,  involve  an  impu- 
tation or  suspicion  of  frauds  Thus,  where  the  agent  who 
procured  the  license  was  d^cribed  as  ^>  mierchant  pf  J^ndoni 
but  it  appeared  on  trial  that,  when  the  licensee  was  gm^f/^ 
he  was,  in  fact,  a  resident  of  a  fojr^iga  ^ouutxy,  the  eiTpr  wat 
held  to  invalidate  the  lice^e.   So,  \yher^  a  l^^i^we  was  granted 
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to  a  person  by  name,  describing  him  as  a  British  merchant, 
and  it  was  found  that  he,  in  person,  visited  Holland,  at  that 
time  an  enemy's  countiy,  mixed  and  incorporated  himself, 
when  there,  in  the  national  commerce,  and  exported  the 
goods  as  a  Dutch  merchant,  instead  of  importing  them  as  an 
English  merchant,  the  license  was  regarded  as  invalidated, 
and  his  property  confiscated.  (  ^Mman^  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p. 
250 ;  jDuer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  694,  601,  602;  The  Clio,  6 
Rob.  Rep.,  p.  69 ;  The  Cosmopolite,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  11 ;  The 
Jonge  Klassina,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  269 ;  KUngender  v.  Bond,  14 
East.  Rep.,  p.  484.) 

§  7.  Although  a  license  may  have  been  issued  by  compe- 
tent authority,  and  on  the  good  faith  of  the  party  obtaining 
it,  in  order  to  render  it  available  for  the  protection  of  the 
property  to  which  it  relates,  the  intentions  of  the  grantor,  as 
expressed  in  the  license,  must  be  pursued  in  its  mode  of 
execution,  and  there  must  be  an  entire  good  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  User,  in  executing  it.  And  although,  as  before 
remarked,  licenses  are  not  to  be  construed  with  a  literal  and 
pedantic  accuracy,  yet  no  greater  latitude  of  interpretation 
is  permitted  than  corresponds  with  the  intentions  of  the 
grantor,  fairly  understood;  no  other  or  greater  deviation  is 
allowed,  than  it  may  be  justly  presumed  the  grantor  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  would  himself  have  sanc- 
tioned- "It  is  a  mistake,"  says  Duer,  •^to  suppose  that  the 
rights  of  the  user  may  not  be  prejudiced  by  a  construction  ot 
the  grant  that  is  merely  erroneous.  It  is  absolutely  essential, 
that  the  will  of  the  grantor  shall  be  observed ;  so  that,  tbU 
only  shall  be  done  which  he  intended  to  permit;  whatever 
he  did  not  mean  to  permit  is  absolutely  interdicted.  Henc3, 
the  party  who  uses  the  license,  engages,  not  only  for  fair 
intentions,  but  for  an  accurate  interpretation  and  execnti^i 
of  the  grant."  (Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  246,  etsec^f.; 
Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  598,  699;  The  CosmopolitejA 
Rob.  Rep.,  p.  11;  The  Jonge  Johannes,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  26  j^; 
The  Vriendschap,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  96.)  ' 

§  8.  The  Jirst  material  circumstance  to  be  considered  in  t1 
execution  of  a  license,  with  respect  to  the  intentions  of  t, 
grantor  and  the  good  faith  of  the  user,  is,  the  persons  eni 
to  use  it.    A  license  is  not  a  subject  of  transfer  or  assign' 
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and  howo.er  general  may  be  the  terms  in  which  the  grantees 
are  descr-^ed,  those  who  claim  for  their  property  its  protec- 
tion, must  show  that  the  application  on  which  it  was  issned 
was  made  in  their  behalf,  and  that  the  applicant  named  in 
the  license  was,  in  truth,  their  agent.  But  if  granted  to  a 
particular  person  by  name,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  others, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  person  named  should  have  any 
share  or  interest  in  the  property  to  which  the  license  relates; 
it  is  sufficient  if  he  acted  as  agent  of  thof  e  to  whom  its  exclu- 
sive use  is  appropriated.  Kthe  license  is,  by  express  words, 
made  negotiable,  or  if  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  the 
persons  upon  whose  application  it  is  granted,  or  by  whom  it 
is  to  be  used,  it  is  a  legitimate  subject  of  transfer  and  sale, 
and  the  purchaser  is  as  lully  protected  as  if  it  had  been 
granted  to  him  on  his  personal  application.  {JDuer,  OnJnsur^ 
ance,  vol.  1,  pp.  699-606;  Feise  v.  Thompson^  1  Taunt.  Rep., 
p.  122;  Warin  v.  Scott^  4  Taunt.  Rep.,  p.  605;  Robinson  y, 
3f orris f  5  Taunt  Rep.,  p.  725;  Barlow  v.  M'Intoshy  12  East. 
Rep.,  p.  311;  Busk  v.  Bell,  16  East.  Rep.,  p.  3;  Bawlinson  v. 
JansoUf  12  East.  Rep.,  p.  223;  The  Jonge  JoharmeSj  4  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  263 ;  The  Acteon,  2  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  48 ;  The  Louisa 
Charlotte^  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  308 ;  Fenion  v.  Pearson^  15  East. 
Rep.,  p.  419 ;  Morgan  v.  Oswald^  3  Taunton  Rep.,  p.  556 ; 
Flindi  v.  ScoUy  6  Taunton  Rep.,  p.  674.) 

§  9.  But  where  the  license  is  not  made  negotiable,  and  the 
persons  named  in  the  license  obtained  it  in  their  own  names 
and  not  as  the  representatives  and  agents  of  others — the 
license  being  for  themselves^  their  agents^  or  holders  of  their  bills 
of  lading — it  cannot  protect  the  property  of  others  for  whom 
the  grantees  act  as  agents,  and  in  which  they  are  not  inter- 
ested. Thus,  a  license  to  B.  k  S.  and  their  agents,  will 
not  protect  the  property  of  others  for  whom  B.  &  S.  may 
see  fit  to  act  as  agents.  But  where  a  license  is  issued  to 
B.  8.  &  Co.,  meaning  under  that  denomination  to  include 
persons  who  had  agreed  to  take  part  in  the  shipment  made 
under  such  license,  such  persons  are  held  to  be  protected. 
(  WildmaUj  Int.  LaWy  vol.  2,  pp.  264,  265 ;  The  Jonge  Johannes^ 
4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  263;  The  Christina  Sophia^  cited  4  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  267 ;  liize  v.  Waters^  2  Taunton  Rep.,  p.  248.) 
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§  10«  The  ^econc^  point  to  be  oonsidered,  in  detenainuig 
upon  the  proper  ezecntion  of  a  license,  is,  the  character  of  ik 
vessel  The  national  character  of  the  ship,  as  described  in 
the  license,  is,  in  most  cases,  a  condition  necessary  to  be 
fulfilled.  Where  the  license  directs  the  employment  of  a 
neutral  vessel  belonging  to  a  particular  nation,  the  substitu* 
lion  of  a  neutral  ship  of  a  different  state,  standing  in  the 
same  political  relations  to  the  belligerent  powers,  would, 
probably,  not  be  be  regarded  as  prejudicial.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  employment  of  two  ships,  when  the  terms  of 
the  license  refer  only  to  one,  if  both  vessels  bear  the  same 
national  character,  and  there  be  no  variation  in  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  the  goods  described  in  the  license.  But,  in 
both  these  changes,  a  good  and  satisfactory  cause  must  be 
shown.  If  a  neutral  ship  is  mentioned  in  the  license,  tbe 
employment  of  a  ship  of  the  state  issuing  the  license  is  con- 
sidered an  essential  deviation,  which  will  lead  to  a  condem* 
nation.  So,  the  employment  of  a  ship  belonging  to  Ae 
enemy,  when  not  authorized  by  the  license,  is,  in  aU  casei 
noxious  and  fataL  When  the  license  authorizes  the  impor- 
tation of  goods  from  an  enemy's  country,  in  an  enemy's  sbip, 
although  confined,  in  terms,  to  the  goods,  by  the  just  con- 
struction of  law,  it  is  extended  to  the  vessel  also.  For  the 
necessary  effect  of  such  a  license  is  to  legalize  the  voyage  as 
described,  in  all  its  incidents,  and  hence  the  ship  is  just  as 
much  a  legitimate  object  of  protection  as  the  cargo  which  is 
to  be  brought  in  it.  (Duer^  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  609, 
612;  Kensingtons.  Inglis^  9  East.  Rep.,  p.  273;  The  Dank- 
baarheiiy  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  183;  The  Vromo  ComeUoj  1  Edw. 
Rep.,  p,  340;  The  Jonge  Arend^  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  14;  Tk 
Ooede  Hoffnvng^  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  257 ;  The  Bourscy  1  Edw. 
Rep.,  p.  369;  The  Jonge  Clara,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  371;  Tk 
Speculation^  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  344;  The  JSoffnung,  2  Rob.  Sep., 
p.  162.) 

§  11.  When  the  licrase  authorizes  the  transportation  ot 
goods  by  any  ship  or  ships  except  those  under  the  flag  of  a 
particular  nation,  the  exception  refers  to  the  fact  of  the 
nationality  of  the  ship,  and>^merely  to  the  external  sig&& 
Although  the  vessel  may  be  documented  as  belonging  to, 
and  actually  bear  the  flag  of,  another  state,  if  it  be  shown 
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that  she  really  belonged  to  the  excepted  nation,  she  will  not 
be  protected  by  the  license  and  the  flag.  The  reason  of  this 
mle  is,  that  vessels  of  the  excepted  nation  might  otherwise 
engage  in  the  prohibited  navigation,  by  snbstitnting  a  foreign 
flag  for  their  own.  But  the  unauthoriz^  employment  of 
such  excepted  vessels  is  not  permitted  to  wect  the  goods  of 
shippers  who  were  not  privy  to  the  deception,  or  cognisant 
of  the  fiwjt  Where  there  is  no  ground  for  imputing  to  them 
a  voluntary  departure  from  the  conditions  of  the  license  in 
this  respect,  their  property,  if  embraced  by  its  terms,  retains 
its  protectioQ.  The  vessel  itself  is  condemned.  {Duer^  On 
Insurance,  vol*  1,  p.  611 ;  WUdman,  ltd.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  253 ; 
The  Bawrae^  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  870 ;  Th£  Jonge  CHara,  1  Edw. 
Bep.,  p.  371 ;  The  IkmkbaarJmij  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  183.) 

§  12.  Again,  if  the  vessel  was,  in  fact,  not  of  the  excepted 
nation  when  she  sailed,  but  became  so  during  the  voyage,  by 
some  unexpected  change  of  circumstances,  as  the  conquest 
or  annexation  of  the  country  to  which  she  belongs,  by  the 
excepted  state,  such  change  of  political  relations  will  not 
deprive  her  of  the  protection  of  the  license,  where  the  par- 
ties have  acted  fairly  under  it.    Thus,  where  the  license  was 
for  a  ship  bearing  any  other  flag  than  that  of  France,  and  the 
owners  had  become  French  subjects  during  the  voyage  by 
tlie  sudden  annexation  to  France  of  the  port  and  territory  in 
-which  they  resided,  it  was  held  by  Sir  Wm.  Scott,  that  the 
ship  continued  under  the  protection  of  the  license,  notwith" 
standing  this  change  of  national  character.    ( Wildmany  Int. 
Xazw,  vol.  2,  p.  253 ;  DueVy  On  Insicraveey  vol.  1,  pp.  611,  612 ; 
T^he  Jmge  Clara,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  371.) 

§  13.  A  license  to  a  vessel  to  import  a  particular  cargo,  is 

Iield  to  protect  a  vessel,  in  ballast,  on  her  way  to  the  port  of 

lading,  for  the  express  purpose  specified  in  the  license.    So, 

a.Iso,  a  license  to  export  a  cargo  to  an  enemy's  port,  covers 

tlie  ship,  in  ballast,  on  her  return.    In  each  of  these  cases 

the  voyage  to  which  the  license  is  extended  by  implication, 

bas  a  necessary  connection  with  that  to  which  it  expressly 

relates.    But  the  protection  extends  no  further  than  is  nectB- 

sctrnly  implied  in  the  license ;  the  taking  of  any  part  of  a 

cSLTgo  on  board  in  the  outward  voyage  in  the  case  of  impoiv 

t^aition,  or  in  the  return  voyage  in  the  case  of  exportation. 
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subjects  both  ship  and  goods  to  confiscation.  {Ihur^  Oa 
Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  614 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  252; 
The  Cornelia,  Edw.  Rep.  860 ;  Le  Cheminant  v.  Pearson,  4 
Taunt.  Rep.,  p.  867 ;  The  Frdndschaft,  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  816.) 

§  14.  The  third  point  to  be  considered  in  the  execution  of 
a  license  is,  the  quality  and  quantify  of  goods  it  protects.    A  small 
excess  in  quantity,  or  the  partial  substitution  of  those  of  a 
diflferent  quality,  if  free  from  the  imputation  of  concealment 
or  fraud,  will  not  absolutely  vitiate  the  license,  under  the 
color  of  which  they  were  introduced.    The  goods  not  pro- 
tected by  it  are  condemned,  w^hile  those  which  it  is  admitted 
to  embrace,  are  restored.    If  the  excess  in  quantity  be  vciy 
small,  and  not  attributable  to  design,  it  is  intimated  by  Sir 
William  Scott,  that  it  would  not  be  regarded  as  an  essential 
deviation ;  but  any  change  in  the  quality  of  the  goods,  can- 
not be  justified  or  excused,  and  the  articles  not  protected  by 
the  license  are  condemned.    The  fraudulent  application  of  a 
license  to  cover  or  conceal  goods  not  intended  by  the  grantor, 
renders  it  wholly  void,  and  exposes  to  confiscation  even  the 
goods  that  are  embraced  in  its  terms.    Thus,  where  a  vessel 
L'      was  licensed  to  proceed  only  with  a  cargo  of  com  on  the  voy- 
y/  age  described,  and  a  quantity  of  fire  arms  was  stowed  under 

the  cargo  for  concealment,  both  ship  and  cargo  were  con- 
demned. ( Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  256,  257 ;  JDwer,  On 
Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  606,  617 ;  The  Cosmopolite,  4  Rob.  Rep., 
pp.  11-18 ;  The  Jonge  Clara,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  871 ;  The  Juf- 
frow  Catharina,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  141 ;  The  Nicoline,  1  Edw. 
Rep.,  p.  363 ;  The  Vriendschap,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  96 ;  The 
Goede  Hoop,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  836 ;  The  Catharina  Maria,  Edw. 
Rep.,  p.  337 ;  The  Wolfarth,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  365 ;  The  Seyers- 
tadt,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  241 ;  Kier  v.  Andrade,  6  Taunt  Bep., 
p.  498.) 

§15.  It  was  at  one  time  held,  that  express  words  were 
necessary  to  protect  the  property  of  an  enemy;  but  it  was 
finally  decided  by  the  court  of  exchequer  chamber,  that  a 
license  containing  the  words,  "  to  whomsoever  the  property 
may  appear  to  belong,"  included  goods  shipped  on  account 
of  enemy's  subjects.  But  Mr.  Duer  expresses  a  doubt 
whether  this  last  decision  was  not  to  be  referred  to  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  war,  and  to  be  regarded  as  the 
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fraits  of  the  extreme  liberality  of  conBtruction  which  pre- 
vailed in  England  at  that  particular  time.  {Duer^  On  Insurauce^ 
vol.  1,  pp.  604,  606;  Wildman^  Int.  Law^  vol.  2,  p.  255;  The 
Omsine  Marianne^  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  346 ;  The  Soffnung,  2  Rob- 
Rep.,  p.  162 ;  The  Beurse  Van  Koningsberg^  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
169 ;  Flindi  v.  Scoit,  6  Taunt.  Rep.,  p.  674 ;  15  East.  Rep., 
p.  526 ;  Mennett  v.  Bcnham,  15  East  Rep.,  p.  477;  Usparicha 
V.  Mble,  13  East.  Rep.,  382 ;  Foyk  v.  Bourdillon,  3  Taunt. 
Bep.,  p.  546 ;  Morgan  v.  Oswald^  3  Taunt.  Rep.,  p.  555 ;  Feise 
V.  Bell^  4  Taunt.  Rep.,  p.  478 ;  Anthony  v.  Moline^  5  Taunt. 
Rep.,  p.  711 ;  Scknakoneg  v.  Andrews^  6  Taunt.  Rep.,  p.  716 ; 
JRobinson  v.  Tourar/y  1  Maule  and  Selw.  Rep.,  p.  217 ;  JSulU 
man  v.  WhitmorCy  3  Maule  and  Selw.  Rep.,  p.  337.) 

§  16.  A  license  to  an  alien  enemy,  removes  all  his  personal 
disabilities,  so  far  as  is  necessaiy  for  his  protection  in  the  par- 
ticular trade  which  is  rendered  lawful  by  the  operation  of 
the  license.  In  respect  to  the  voyage  and  trade  which  the 
licende  is  intended  to  authorize  and  cover,  he  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  anl^  enemy,  but  has  all  the  legal  privileges  of  a 
subject.  So  far  as  that  particular  voyage,  trade,  or  cargo  is 
concerned,  he  has  a  persona  standi  in  all  the  courts,  and  may 
maintain  suits  in  his  own  name,  the  same  as  a  subject  {Duerj 
On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  606 ;  Morgan  v.  Oswald^  8  Taunt  Rep., 
p.  555 ;  Usparicha  v.  NohU^  13  East  Rep.,  p.  332 ;  Flindt  v. 
Scott,  5  Taunt  Rep.,  p.  674 ;  15  East  Rep.,  p.  525 ;  Fenton  v. 
Pearsony  15  East  Rep.,  p.  419.) 

§  17.  The  protection  of  a  license  is  not  limited,  in  all  cases, 
to  the  cargo  originally  shipped ;  for  if  the  original  cargo 
should  be  accidentally  injured  or  spoiled,  it  may  be  replaced 
by  a  second  one,  precisely  corresponding  with  that  described  in 
the  license.  A  license,  says  Wildman,  was  granted  to  a 
neutral  vessel  to  import  a  specified  cargo  from  Amsterdam ; 
the  ship  having  taken  on  board  her  cargo,  sailed  from  Ams- 
terdam, but  was  obliged  to  put  into  Medemblick,  which 
bears  the  same  relative  situation  to  Amsterdam  that  Gra- 
vesend  does  to  London.  At  Medemblick  it  was  necessary 
to  unload  the  cargo,  which  was  found  to  be  so  much  damaged 
that  it  was  not  fit  to  be  put  on  board  again.  The  old  carg6 
waa  therefore  sold,  and  a  new  one  of  the  same  identical 
nature  with  the  first,  corresponding  with  it  both  in  substance 
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and  qtiality,  was  pat  on  board.  ^^  It  was  held  tbaf^  under 
these  circnmstanoee,  the  parties  were  not  deprived  of  tbe 
protection  of  tiie  licensa  The  case  would  have  been  widely 
different,  if  goods  of  a  different  description  had  been  taken 
instead  of  tbe  ori^nal  cai^o.  Here  the  original  purpose  was 
pursued ;  no  new  speculation  was  originated,  nor  was  there 
any  change,  except  such  as  was  produced  by  time,  and 
unavoidable  accidents.  {Duer^  On  Insuranoej  vol.  1,  p.  GOT ; 
^Udman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  268 ;  The  Wolfarthy  1  Dod. 
Eep.,  p.  306 ;  Siffldn  v.  Glover^  4  Taunt.  Bep,,  p.  717.) 

§  18.  A  license  to  export  goods  to  an  enemy's  port,  although 
limited  in  terms  to  the  outward  voyage,  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect both  ship  and  cargo  on  the  return,  if  tie  deliveiy  of  tiie 
goods  at  the  port  of  destination  was  prevented  by  some 
inevitable  accident,  as  a  blockade,  or  a  reasonable  apprehen- 
sion of  seizure.  But  to  entitle  himself  to  the  benefit  of  this 
liberal  construction,  the  claimant  must  prove  that  the  goods 
brought  back  are  the  identical  goods  exported  under  the 
license.  {Duerj  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  607;  The  Jange 
Frederick,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  857.) 

§  19.  It  is  never  admitted  as  a  valid  excuse  for  receiving  on 
board  goods  not  permitted  in  the  license,  that  compulsion 
had  been  used  by  the  hostile  government,  and  that  they  were 
received  only  to  avoid  the  seizure  of  the  vessel.  If  such  an 
excuse  were  admitted,  it  would  open  the  door  to  fraud  and 
collusion,  as  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  dis- 
cover whether  such  a  transaction,  taking  place  in  an  enemy's 
port,  was  voluntary  or  not.  {Duer,  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p. 
608 ;  Wildmany  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  256 ;  The  Quharina  MariOj 
Edw,  Rep.,  p.  837 ;  The  Seyersiadlj  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  241.) 

§  20.  Where  a  license  is  given  expressly  for  importation,  it 
is  held  that  it  can  be  used  for  that  purpose  only,  and  not  for 
reexportation.  Although  the  application  should  be  made  for 
a  license  to  import,  for  the  particular  and  special  purpose  of 
reexportation,  the  permission  to  import  would  extend  no 
further  than  was  expressed  in  the  instrument  itself.  So,  also, 
a  license  to  import  for  the  purpose  of  exportation,  with  con- 
dition of  putting  cargo  in  government  warehouses,  as  security 
for  reexportation,  must  be  strictly  complied  with.    Such  a 
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liceni^d  iom  not  o<^ver  importations  for  sale.  ( WtWman,  3U. 
LaWy  vol.  2,  p.  267 ;  Tfte  Vrcuw  Debcrahj  1  Dod.  Rep.,  pp.  160, 
et  seq.) 

§  21.  The /owriA  point  to  be  considered,  in  determiuing  the 
due  execution  of  the  license,  is,  the  course  and  route  of  the 
voyage.  The  requisitions  of  a  license  as  to  the  port  of  ship- 
ment or  delivery,  of  departure  or  destination,  must  be  strictly 
followed.  The  same  may  be  said,  in  general,  with  respect  to 
the  course  of  the  voyage.  If  the  license  directs  that  the 
ehip  shall  stop  at  a  particular  port  for  convoy,  the  neglect  or 
omiscdon  to  <3omply  with  the  direction  invalidates  the  license. 
The  same  result  would  f6llow  the  touching  for  orders  at  an 
intehrdicted  port;  but  a  deviation,  for  the  same  purpose,  to  a 
neutral  <a  other  port  not  forbidden,  although  not  authorized, 
aeems  not  to  impair  the  legal  effisct  of  the  license.  Any 
deviation  fronn  the  prescribed  tx>ur8e  of  the  voyage,  if  pro- 
duced by  stress  of  weather,  or  other  unavoidable  accident, 
does  not  invalidate  the  license ;  if  the  necessity  is  proved,  it 
18  deemed  a  valid  excuse.  ( WtULraan^  InL  Law,  vol.  2,  p. 
260;  Duer^  On  Inswraneej  vol.  1,  pp.  612-614;  The  Miropa^ 
1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  341 ;  The  Minerva,  1  Edw.  Eep.,  p.  375 ;  The 
Frau  MagdaUna^  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  367 ;  The  Emma,  1  Edw. 
Rep.,  p.  366 ;  The  Hoppei,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  369 ;  The  Twee 
Gebroeders,  1  Edw.  Re|^.,^p.  97;  The  Manly,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p. 
857 ;  The  Vrow  Cornelia,'  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  349 ;  The  Byfidd, 
1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  188.) 

§  22.  An  enemy's  ship  and  cargo,  belonging  to  the  same 
owner,  and  licensed  to  go  to  Dublin,  were  taken  going  to 
Leith,  a  place  not  named  in  the  license,  and  to  be  reached  by 
a  course  totally  different  from  that  indicated ;  both  ship  and 
cargo  w«re  condemned.  The  party  not  being  within  the 
terms  of  the  license,  the  character  of  enemy  revives,  and  the 
•property,  thus  become  hostile,  is  subject  to  the  ordinary  rule 
^f  confiscation.  ( WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  260 ;  The 
Manly,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  257 ;  The  Europa,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  842 ; 
The  JEdel  Ontharma,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  55 ;  WainJwuse  v.  Cotme, 
4  Taunt.  Rep.,  p.  178.) 

§  28.  An  intended  ulterior  destination  does  not  vitiate  the 
^proteotion  of  a  license,  if  the  parties  keep  within  the  terms 
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expr^ssed  and  intended  bj  the  instrument.  Thus,  a  vessel 
with  a  license  to  import  a  cargo  into  Leith  from  a  port  of  the 
enemy,  with  an  ulterior  destination  to  Bergen.  It  was  held 
that  such  ulterior  destination  did  not  vitiate  the  license  for 
the  voyage  to  Leith ;  but  had  the  vessel  been  captured  after 
completing  the  licensed  part  of  the  voyage,  and  on  the  way 
from  Leith  to  Bergen,  the  license  would  have  afiorded  her 
no  protection.  {Wildmany  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  263 ;  The  Hen- 
rietia,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  363.) 

§  24.  The  condition  introduced  in  the  license,  that  the  ves- 
sel shall  stop  at  a  particular  port  for  convoy,  is  regarded  as 
fundamental,  and  the  breach  of  it  as  fatal.  The  reason  for 
introduciug  the  condition  is,  that  the  vessel  may  be  subject 
to  inspection  in  that  part  of  her  navigation.  In  case  where 
the  admiral  under  whose  direction  the  convoy  is  to  be  fur- 
nished orderai  a  deviation  for  the  purpose  of  taking  convoy  at 
another  place,  the  court  felt  itself  bound  to  uphold  the  acts 
of  the  admiral.  Such  a  deviation  was  placed  on  the  same 
ground  as  that  caused  by  stress  of  weather.  ( WxUmcm,  Int 
Law,  vol.  2,  p.  264;  The  Europa,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  3S8;  Tk 
Minerva^  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  375;  The  ArmaMarvOy  1  Dod.  Rep., 
p.  209.) 

§  25.  The  effect  of  a  deviation  from  the  direct  voyage  des- 
cribed in  the  license,  by  touching  A  an  intermediate  port, 
depends  in  some  degree  upon  the  time  of  capture.  K  such 
vessel  be  seized  on  her  way  to  such  intermediate  port,  the 
presumption  of  law  is,  that  she  was  going  thither  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  violating  the  license.  But  if  taken  after  leaving  the 
intermediate  port,  with  the  identical  cargo  which  she  carried 
in,  and  while  actually  proceeding  for  her  lawful  destioatiou, 
the  presumption  of  mala  fides  would  be  removed.  Touching 
at  an  interdicted  port,  vitiates  the  license,  unless  expressly  per- 
mitted in  the  license  itself.  ( WHdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p. 
262;  The  Europa,  1  Edw,  Rep.,  p.  342;  The  Frau  Magddma, 
1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  367 ;  The  Hoppet,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  369;  Th 
Emma,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  379.) 

§  26.  The  fifth  point  to  be  considered  is,  the  time  Umiied  w 
the  license.  There  is  a  material  distinction  between  the  cou- 
struction  of  a  license  for  the  exportation  of  goods  to  an  ene- 
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mj's  port,  and  ob^  for  an  importation  merely.  Where  tlie 
license  requires  that  the  goods  to  which  it  relates,  shall  be 
exported  on  or  before  a  certain  day,  a  delay  for  a  single  day 
beyond  that  which  is  specified,  render  the  license  wholly 
void.  But  not  so  with  respect  to  importations.  If  the  party 
having  a  license,  be  prevented  from  commencing  the  voyage, 
or  be  delayed  in  its  prosecution  by  stress  of  weather,  the  act§ 
of  a  hostile  government,  or  other  similar  cause,  oyer  w}iich 
he  has  no  control,  the  time  thus  consumed,  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered in  computing  the  period  that  the  government  intended 
to  allow.  But  if  he  takes  upon  himself,  at  his  own  discretion, 
to  extend  the  period  specilied,  he  loses  the  protection  to 
which  he  would  otherwise  have  been  entitled,  {DucTj  On 
Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  614-616 ;  The  Cosmopolite^  1  Rob.  Rep., 
pp.  12, 18;  The  GoedeHoop,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  327;  The  Vroto  Cor- 
neliaj  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  849 ;  The  Johann  Pieter,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p. 
849;  The  Sarah  Maria,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  361 ;  The  IHana^  ?  Act 
Rep.,  p.  84 ;  The  JEolus,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  800 ;  Williams  v. 
MarshaUy  6  Taunt.  Rep.,  p.  800 ;  TuUock  v.  Boyd,  7  Taunt 
Rep.,  pp.  468, 472;  Freeland  v.  Walker,  4  Taunt  Rep.,  p.  478 ; 
I^rih  V.  Smith,  5  Taunt  Rep.,  p.  820 ;  ^ffhen  v.  Glover,  4 
Taunt.  Rep.,  p.  77;  LeerAn  v.  Corrnac,  4  Taunt.  Rep.,  p.  488; 
Siffkm  V.  AUnui,  1  Maul  and  Sel.,  p.  89 ;  Oromng  v.  Crc^ckatL, 
8  Camp.  Rep.,  p.  55.) 

§  27.  A  license  does  nbt  act  retrospectively,  and  cannot 
take  away  any  interest  which  is  vested  by  law  in  the  captors. 
Thus,  a  vessel  was  captured  on  the  24th  January,  with  an 
expired  license  on  board.  Another  license  was  obtained,  and 
its  date  carried  back  to  January  20th.  It  was  hold  by  the 
court,  that  the  vessel  at  the  time  of  capture  was  not  protected 
either  by  the  license  which  had  expired,  or  by  that  subse- 
quently obtained.  {Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  618,619; 
Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  265 ;  The  Vrouw  Deborah,  1 
Dod.  Rep.,  p.  160;  The  St.  Ivan,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  876;  The  Mel 
Oatharina,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  45;  Senrtf  v.  Stanni/orth,  4  Camp. 
Rep.,  p.  270.) 

§  28.  Moreover,  a  license,  not  on  board  at  the  time  of  cap- 
tare,  but  afterwards  endorsed  for  it  by  the  shipper,  is  no  pro- 
tection. If  the  license  is  general  in  its  terms,  the  mere  fact 
of  its  being  found  on  board  is  not  sufficient,  unless  it  has 
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been  appropriated  to  such  ship  by  an  endorsement  to  that 
effect,  or  by  some  positive  evidence  that  this  application  was 
intended  by  the  parties  entitled  to  its  nse.  These  rales  are 
obviously  necessary  to  prevent  a  misapplication  of  the  license 
by  persons  not  having  a  right  to  avail  themselves  of  its  pro- 
tection. (Du^r,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  62;  WUdnumj  InL 
Law,  vol.  2,  p.  266;  The  Speculatiariy  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  344;  The 
Fartum,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  286 ;  The  Carl,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  889.) 

§  29.  A  license  is  vitiated  and  becomes  a  mere  nullity  by 
an  alteration  of  its  date.  In  this  respect,  licenses  are  gov- 
erned by  the  same  rules  as  other  grants  issued  by  the  supreme 
power  of  the  State ;  they  are  utterly  vitiated  by  any  fraudu- 
lent alteration,  and  any  change  is  prima  facie  fiaudulent.  It 
may,  however,  be  explained.  {Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p. 
618 ;  WHdman,  InL  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  266 ;  The  Louise  Charlotte, 
IDod.  Rep.,  p.  808;  The  Cosmopolite,^  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  13; 
The  Aurora,^  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  218 ;  The  Biam,  2  Act  Rep.,  p.  54.) 

§  30.  A  license  to  trade  with  a  port  oi  the  enemy,  does  not 
serve  as  a  protection  for  a  breach  of  blockade,  in  case  the 
port  is  blockaded ;  nor  does  it  afford  any  protection  for  car- 
rying goods  contraband  of  war,  enemy's  despatches,  or  mili- 
tary persons,  or  for  a  resistance  of  the  right  of  visitation  and 
search ;  in  fine,  it  can  cover  no  act  not  expressly  mentioned  in 
the  license  or  implied  as  a  means  necessary  for  its  execution. 
( WHdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  262 ;  The  Nicotine,  1  Edw.  Rep., 
p.  864;  7A6  jlcteon,  2  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  54 ;  The  Bufield,  1  lAw. 
Rep.,  p.  190.) 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 


DBTBRMINATION  OF  NATIONAL  CHARAOTBR. 


CONTENTS. 

2  1.  National  character,  how  determined — {  2.  Rights  of  allegiance  and  natn- 
ralization — {3.  Mnnicipal  laws  relating  to  these  rights — {4.  Apparent 
conflict  of  these  laws — }  6.  National  character  changed  hj  personal  doml- 
cil  —  2  6.  B J  a  new  commercial  domicil — {7.  Domicil  defined — {8.  Dif- 
ferent kinds  of  domicil — {9.  Intention  the  controlling  principle  —  {10. 
Necessi^  of  some  overt  act — {11,  Gircnmstances  of  residence — {12. 
Effect  of  domestic  ties,  etc. —  {  13.  Investment  of  capital  and  exercise  of 
political  rights  —  {  14.  Character  and  extent  of  business — {  15.  Length  of 
residence — 1 16.  Distinctions  infayor  of  American  merchants — {  17.  Pre- 
sumption arising  from  foreign  residence  —  {18.  Evidence  to  repel  this  pre- 
sumption—  {  19.  Ministers  and  consuls — {  20.  Other  public  officers — f  21. 
A  wife,  minor,  student  and  senrant — 2^2.  A  soldier,  prisoner,  exile  and 
ftigitiye  —  {23.  Effect  of  municipal  laws  on  domicil — {  24.  Of  treaties  and 
customary  law — {25.  Temporary  residence  for  collection  of  debts —  {  26. 
A  merchant  may  have  several  national  characters  —  {27.  Native  character 
easily  reverts — {  28.  Leaving  and  returning  to  native  country — {  29.  Bel- 
ligerent subjects  during  war — {30.  Effect  of  militaiy  occupation — {31. 
Of  complete  conquest — {32.  Of  cession  without  occupation — {33.  Of 
revolution  and  insurrection —  {  34.  Of  a  particular  trade — {  35.  This  differs 
from  domicil —  }  36.  Habital  employment —  {37.  National  character  of  ships 
and  goods. 

§  1.  National  character  may  be  determined  from  origin^  nata- 
raliz&tion,  domicil,  residence,  trade,  or  other  circnmstances. 
That  which  results  from  birth  or  parentage,  follows  the 
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individual  wherever  he  may  be,  till  it  is  changed  in  one  of 
the  modes  established  or  recognized  by  law :  such  as  expar 
triation,  naturalization,  domiciliation,  etc.  Native  allegiance 
is  a  legal  incident  of  birth,  and  is  the  implied  fidelity  and 
obedience  due  from  every  person  to  the  political  sovereignty 
under  which  he  is  bom.  This  is  a  principle  of  universal 
law,  and  is  sanctioned  alike  by  international  jurisprudence 
and  by  the  municipal  codes  of  all  countries.  How  £Eir,  and 
in  what  manner,  this  primitive  allegiance  may  be  dissolved  or 
transferred,  are  questions  which,  perhaps,  belong  rather  to 
municipal  than  to  general  public  law,  for  the  international 
status  of  the  individual  may  be  determined,  at  least  in  many 
cases,  without  regard  to  his  allegiance,  whether  native  or 
acquired.  In  others,  however,  this  question  must  be  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  the  right  of  expatriation  and  natu- 
ralization. It  may  be  proper  to  remark  in  this  place,  that 
inasmuch  as  the  national  character,  which  results  from  origin, 
continues  till  legally  changed,  the  onus  of  proving  such 
change,  usually  rests  upon  the  party  alleging  it  ( WtsHake^ 
Private  International  LaWy  §§  7,  et  seq. ;  Foelix^  DroU  InL 
Brivi,  §§  27-30 ;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §§  815,  etaeq. ; 
Grotius^  de  Jur.  BeL  ac.  Pac.^  lib.  2,  cap.  &,  §  24.) 

§  2.  It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  every  independent 
state  haa,  ason^  of  the  incidents  of  its  sovereignly,  the  right  of 
municipal  legislation  and  jurisdiction  over  all  persons  within 
itstertitory,  whether  its  own  subjects  or  foreigners,  commorant 
in  the  land.  With  respect  to  its  own  subjects,  this  right,  it 
is  claimed,  includes  not  only  the  power  to  prohibit  their 
egress  from  its  territory,  but  also  to  recall  them  from  other 
countries ;  land,  with  respect  to  commorant  foreigners,  not 
only  to  regulate  their  local  obligations,  but  to  confer  upon 
them  such  privileges  and  immunities  as  it  may  deem  proper. 
It  may  therefore  change  their  nationality,  by  what  is  called 
naturalization.  It  is  beKeved  that  every  state  in  Christendom 
accolrds  to  fot^igners,  with  more  or  less  restrictions,  the  right 
of  naturalization,  and  that  each  has  some  positive  law  or 
mode  of  its  own  for  naturalizing  the  native  born  subjects  of 
other  states,  without  reference  to  the  oonaent  of  the  latter  for 
the  release  ^r  transfer  of  t&e  allegiance  of  suoh  'anbifects.  It 
aeidms^  ilMefovQ,  that,  ao  &r  as  thejpractiee^jf  natioiiB  isoon* 
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eem^d,  the  right  of  naturalization  is  UDiversallj  claimed  and 
exercised,  without  any  regard  to  the  municipal  laws  of  the 
states  whose  subjects  are  so  naturalized.  It  maj  also  be 
remarked,  that  this  ri  ji^ht,  as  a  general  proportion,  is  admitted 
and  affirmed  by  most  writers  of  acknowledged  authority  on 
international  law.  From  the  generality  and  extent  of  this 
right  of  naturalization,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  right  of 
expatriation  is  equally  broad  and  comprehensive.  And  this 
inference  is  undoubtedly  correct,  so  far  as  the  rules  of  general 
public  law  are  applicable ;  or,  in  other  words,  so  far  as  they 
do  not  conflict  with  the  proper  exercise  of  the  municipal 
power  of  particular  states,  within  the  limits  of  their  own 
territory.  But  it  is  claimed  that  each  state  has  the  exclusive 
power  to  permit  or  deny  the  exercise  of  this  right  to  its  own 
citizens,  within  the  orbit  of  its  own  jurisdiction.  At  any 
rate,  this  right  of  municipal  legislation  is  exercised  almost 
as  generally  as  that  of  naturalization.  {FoeliXj  Droit  Inter- 
national  Privij  §§  27-56 ;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Lawy  vol.  1,  §§ 
815,  et  eeq. ;  Ouskmffy  Opinions  Z7.  8.  Atfys  Gen%  vol.  8,  pp. 
126,  et  seq. ;  Dow,  Derecho  Publicoy  tomo  1,  cap.  17 ;  Riqudmej 
Dereeho  Intemacianal^  tomo  1,  p.  819 ;  Heffter^  Droit  Intemor 
tionaly  §  69 ;  Westlakej  Private  Int.  Law,  §§  20,  et  seq. ;  BeUo, 
Dereeho  Intemacionalj  pt.  2,  cap.  6,  §  1.) 

§  8.  The  laws  of  Oreat  Britain  permit  the  naturalization 
of  foreigners  without  reference  to  their  primitive  allegiance, 
and  without  requiring  any  abjuration,  by  the  new  subjects, 
of  their  original  sovereign  or  country.  Formerly,  an  act  of 
parliament  was  necessary  in  each  particular  case,  but  since 
1844,  aliens  may  be  naturalized  as  British  subjects  by  pre- 
senting a  petition  to  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state. 
In  every  country  of  continental  Europe  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government  possesses  the  power  of  natunilization, 
eubject,  in  some  cases,  to  certain  specified  restrictions.  A 
distinction,  however,  is  generally  made  between  the  native 
and  naturalized  citizen  with  respect  to  political  rights.  By 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  congress  have  power  to 
establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  this  power  is 
recognized  by  the  supreme  court  as  being  exclusive  of  that 
of  the  individual  states.  The  act  of  March  26th,  1790,  pre- 
scribed the  taking  of  an  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  the 
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constitutioD,  but  required  no  abjuratiou  of  former  allegiance. 
The  act  of  January  29th9 1795,  required,  among  other  things, 
a  renunciation  of  all  foreign  allegiance,  particularly  to  the 
prince  or  fitate  of  whom  the  applicant  was  a  subject  or  citi- 
zen. There  is  much  less  uniformity  in  the  municipal  codes 
of  different  states  with  respect  to  denationalization.  The 
English  jurists  and  publicists  almost  unanimously  deny  the 
right  of  expatriation,  to  the  extent  of  a  change  of  primitive 
allegiance,  without  the  consent  of  the  liege  lord.  By  the 
laws  of  France,  a  Frenchman  loses  his  native  character  by 
naturalization  in  a  foreign  country,  by  accepting  office  under 
a  foreign  government  without  the  permission  of  his  own, 
or,  by  so  establishing  himself  abroad  as  to  show  an  inten- 
tion of  never  returning.  In  Austria,  national  character  is 
lost  by  authorized  emigration  fix>m  the  empire  sine  animo 
reveriendi;  but  emigration  is  not  permitted  without  the  license 
of  the  proper  administrative  authorities.  So,  in  Prussia, 
the  subject  loses  his  national  character  by  emigration,  when 
such  emigration  is  duly  authorized.  In  Bavaria,  the  right 
of  citizenship  is  lost  by  emigration,  or  by  the  acquisition, 
without  the  special  permission  of  the  king,  oi  jure  indigenaiHa 
in  .  a  foreign  state.  In  Wurtemberg,  citizenship  is  lost  by 
emigration  authorized  by  the  government,  or  by  the  accep- 
tance of  a  public  office  in  another  state.  In  Russia,  the 
quality  of  a  subject  is  lost  by  residence  abroad,  by  voluntary 
expatriation,  and  by  disappearance  for  the  term  of  ten  years 
from  the  place  of  his  domicil.  Spain  and  the  Spanish  Ame- 
rican republics,  contemplate  and  provide  for  the  voluntary 
expatriation  of  their  citizens  and  subjects,  the  right  of  expa- 
triation, however,  being  made  subject  to  certain  conditions 
and  restrictions.  In  several  of  the  states  of  the  American 
union  expatriation  is  provided  for  and  regulated  by  law,  but 
this  has  reference  only  to  allegiance  due  to  the  state,  citizen- 
ship of  a  state  being  essentially  different  from  citizenship  of 
the  United  States,  and  a  renunciation  of  alle^ance  to  the 
former  does  not  draw  after  it  a  renunciation  of  allegiance  to 
the  latter.  There  is  no  statute  of  the  United  States  on  the 
subject  of  expatriation  and  allegiance,  but  our  naturaliza- 
tion laws  seem  to  be  based  on  the  principle  that  every  indi- 
vidual has  the  right  to  change  his  allegiance,  and  such  has 
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been  the  language  of  our  diplomatic  communications.  The 
decifiions  of  our  federal  courts  have  generally  been  in  refe- 
rence to  attempted  expatriation  and  national  character  in 
time  of  war,  and,  therefore,  in  reference  to  interuational 
rather  than  municipal  law.  But,  while  recognizing,  in  com- 
mon with  the  admiralty  tribunals  of  England,  a  change  of 
domicil  for  commercial  purposes,  the  United  States  supreme 
court  has,  in  no  instance,  admitted  the  distinct  right  of  expa- 
triation, independently  of  an  act  of  congress  to  authorize  it 
In  the  case  of  IngUs  v.  Sailors  Srmg  JSarbouVy  that  tribunal 
seems  to  have  adopted  the  opinion  that  allegiance  ^^  rests  on 
the  ground  of  a  mutual  compact  between  the  government 
and  the  citizen  or  subject,"  and  that  it  ^^  cannot  be  dissolved 
by  either  party  without  the  concurrence  of  the  other;'*  and 
equally  strong  expressions  are  used  in  its  decisions  in  other 
cases.  Chancellor  Kent  says:  ^'From  a  historical  review  of 
the  principal  decisions  in  the  federal  courts,  the  better  opin- 
ion would  seem  to  be,  that  a  citizen  cannot  renounce  his 
allegiance  to  the  United  States,  without  the  permission  of 
government,  to  be  declared  by  law ;  and  that,  as  there  is  no 
existing  regulation  on  the  case,  the  rule  of  the  English  com- 
mon law  remains  unaltered."  Others,  however,  contend, 
that  inasmuch  as  our  naturalization  laws  admit  the  general 
doctrine  of  the  right  of  expatriation,  and  the  consequent 
transfer  of  native  alle^ance,  citizens  of  the  United  States 
may  expatriate  themselves,  in  time  of  peace,  the  consent  of 
the  government  being  implied  in  the  absence  of  any  legis- 
lative prohibition.  The  same  writers,  however,  admit  that 
such  consent  can  never  be  presumed  where  expatriation  is 
resorted  to  in  order  to  escape  the  punishment  of  crime,  or 
the  performance  of  obligations  already  incurred.  The  renun- 
ciation of  nationality,  they  say,  does  not  release  him  who 
avails  himself  of  it  from  any  of  the  obligations  which  he 
owes  either  to  his  country  or  to  his  countrymen,  nor  can  it 
ever  be  appealed  to  as  a  mask  to  cover  crime.  In  other 
words,  they  maintain  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  abso- 
lute or  indefeasible  right  of  expatriation,  any  more  than 
there  is  an  absolute  or  indefeasible  right  of  allegiance. 
^'  Allegiance  in  these  United  States,"  says  Chief  Justice  Rob- 
ertson, ^^  whether  local  or  national,  is,  in  our  judgment,  alto- 
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getkev  conyetitional,  &tid  fneLf  be  repudiated  by  the  nation 
as  well  Aa  adopted  citizen,  with  the  presumed  eoncuitencc 
of  the  government,  without  its  formal  or  express  sanction. 
♦  *  *  ♦  The  political  obligations  of  the  eitiien,  and  the 
interests  of  the  i*epublic,  may  forbid  a  renunciatioh  of  alle- 
giiince  by  his  mere  rolition  or  declaration,  at  any  time  and 
tinder  all  circumstances.  And,  therefore,  the  government, 
fbr  th6  purpose  of  preventing  abuse  and  securing  the  public 
welfcire,  may  regulate  the  mode  of  expatriation.  But  when 
it  has  not  prescribed  kny  limitation  on  this  right,  and  the 
citizen  has,  in  good  faith,  abjured  his  country,  and  become 
a  subject  or  citizen  of  a  foreign  nation,  he  should,  as  to  his 
native  government,  be  considered  as  denationalized."  Mr. 
Attorney  General  Gushing,  ih  commenting  upon  this  deci- 
sion, says,  that  it  places  the  question  upon  "  its  true  founda- 
tions "-^"  expatriation,  a  general  right,  subject  to  regulation 
of  time  and  circumstabces  according  to  public  interests,  and 
the  requisite  consent  of  the  state,  presumed  where  not  nega- 
tived by  standing  prohibitions."  {Phillimore,  On  IvL  Law, 
vol.  1,  §§115,  et  seq.;  Grotius,  De  Jut.  Bel.  ac  Pac.y  lib.  i, 
cap.  6,  §  24 ;  Gunthety  Das  Eiiropaisches  Volkersrechts,  b.  2,  p. 
809 ;  Wlieaion,  Elern.  Int.  Law,  app.  No.  1 ;  Whealon,  SisL 
Law  of  Nations^  pp.  717,  et  seq. ;  Jenkins^  Life  of  Sir  X.,  vol. 
12,  "p.  713 ;  Melix,  Droit  International  Privi,  §§  27-55 ;  Cushing, 
Opinions  V.  S.  AtCys  Gen' I,  vol.  8,  pp.  125,  et  seq.;  Zouch^  de 
Judido  inter  GenteSj  pt.  2,  s.  2,  §  14 ;  May,  Droit  Public 
Baviire,  tome  2,  §§  159,  160 ;  Weishaary  Droit  Privi  de  Wur- 
temberg^  tome  1,  §§  74-78 ;  Burge,  Commentaries ^  vol.  1,  p.  712; 
Berne  Etrangtre,  tome  1,  pp.  552,  553 ;  Bowycr,  Con'st  Law 
of  England,  p.  406 ;  Blackstone  Com.,  vol.  1,  p.  369 ;  Kent, 
Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  49 ;  Inglis  v.  Saibrs  Snug  Harbor, 
8  Peters  Eep.,  p.  125;  Talbot  v.  Janson,  3  Dal.  Rep.,  383; 
The  United  States  v.  WiUiams,  2  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  82,  note; 
Jansen  v.  TTte  Christina  Magdalena,  Bee's  Rep.,  pp.  11-23; 
The  United  States  v.  Gillies,  1  Peters  C.  C.  Rep.,  p.  159; 
Shanks  v.  Dupont,  8  Peters.  Rep.,  pp.  242-247 ;  Ainslie  v, 
Martin,  6  Mass.  Rep.,  p.  460 ;  Jackson  v.  Burns,  3  Binney 
R,ep.,  pp.  75-85;  Murray  v.  McCarty,  2  Mumford  Rep.,  p. 
393 ;  Alsberry  v.  Hawkins,  9  Dana  Rep.,  p.  177 ;  RawU,  On 
the  Constitution,  ch.  9 ;  Sergeant,  Const.  Law,  p.  819 ;  Puffenr 
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dorf^  t)^  Officio  Uomis,  lib.  %  cap.  l6 ;  Byutcershoeky  fyxaest 
Juris  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  22 ;  WoIfiuSy  Ju^  Naturae,  pt.  Y,  caf). 
1,  §§  186,  187 ;  Burlamaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nature^  pt.  2,  cb.  6, 
§  18 ;  Almeda,  Derecho  Publico,  tomo  1,  cap.  17 ;  British  Sla- 
tuies,  1  Geo.,  1,  c.  4 ;  7  and  8  Vic,  c.  66 ;  ZT.  8,  Statutes  at 
Large,  vol.  2,  pp.  15S-155 ;  Wesilake,  Private  Int.  Law,  §§  20, 
et  deq. ;  SeUo,  Dtredho  Ifitemacional,  pt.  2,  cnj).  5,  §  2.) 

§4.  It  is  thus  seen,  that  while  public  international  law 
recognizes  the  right  of  one  state  to  naturalize  the  native  sub- 
jects of  another,  and  consequently  the  right  of  such  subjects 
to  change  their  nationality,  it  also  recognizes  the  right  of  this 
other  state  to  regulate  the  allegiance  of  its  own  subjects,  and 
to  regulate  or  prohibit  their  expatriation.  There  is  an  appa- 
rent inconsistency  in  these  two  rules,  for  how  can  any  par- 
ticular state,  by  its  municipal  law^  qualify  a  general  maxim 
of  international  jurisprudence,  or  prevent  the  application  to 
its  own  subjects,  of  an  established  principle  of  public  law  ? 
This  inconsistency,  however,  is  more  apparent  than  real.  It 
must  be  remembered^  that  although  international  law  recog- 
nizes the  right  of  one  state  to  naturalize  or  adopt  the  subjects 
of  another,  it  is  not  in  virtue^  of  this  public  law  that  such  citi- 
zen is  naturalized  or  adopted,  but  by  virtue  of  the  positive  or 
municipal  law  of  the  country,  which  naturalizes  or  adopts  them. 
The  newly  made  citizen  is  entirely  the  creature  of  municipal 
law,  and  is  invested  only  with  such  rights,  privileges,  and 
immunities  as  that  law  is  capable  of  conferring  upon  him. 
So,  on  the  other  hand,  while  international  law  recognizes  the 
right  of  one  state  to  retain  the  allegiance  of  its  subjects,  or 
to  expatriate  them,  the  tie  which  binds  them  is  not  formed, 
or  its  nature  determined,  by  public  law,  but  by  the  municipal 
code  of  such  state.  As  the  municipal  law  makes  the  citizen 
by  naturalization,  so,  also,  it  retains  or  unmakes  him,  by  retain- 
ing or  dissolving  his  allegiance.  Admitting,  then,  that  the 
right  of  expatriation,  in  its  broadest  and  most  comprehensive 
sense,  is  recognized  as  a  maxim  of  international  law,  this 
principle  must  be  subordinate  to  the  universally  conceded 
doctrine  of  the  same  law,  that  every  independent  state  pos- 
sesses exclusive  sovereignty  within  its  own  territory,  that  its 
Jaws  bind  all  persons  within  its  own  jurisdiction,  but  cannot 
operate  within  the  territory  of  another  power.    It  results 
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from  this  view  of  the  qaeetioD)  that  bo  long  as  the  naturalized 
citizen  remains  within  the  territory  and  jurisdiction  of  his 
adopted  country,  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  state 
than  that  which  claims  his  primitive  allegiance,  he  retains 
the  national  character  conferred  upon  him  by  naturalization. 
But  i^  having  renounced  his  primitive  allegiance  without 
the  consent  of  his  government,  and  contrary  to  its  laws,  he 
return  to  his  native  state,  and  places  himself  within  its  juris- 
diction, he  is  subject  to  the  obligations,  charges,  and  penal* 
ties  which  the  laws  of  that  state  have  imposed  upon  him. 
And  this  result  seems  to  have  been  acquiesced  in  by  the 
executive  department  of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
which  government  is  supposed  to  have  adopted  the  most  libe- 
ral views  with  respect  to  the  general  right  of  expatriation  and 
naturalization.  In  the  case  of  Martin  Koszta,  a  native  of  Aub- 
tria,  but  claiming  the  right  of  domicil  and  naturalization  in 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Secretary  Marcy  denied  the  right  of 
Austria  to  enforce  her  claim  to  native  allegiance  in  Turkish 
territory,  outside  of  the  limits  of  Austrian  jurisdiction ;  but 
in  the  case  of  Simon  Tousig,  who  had  voluntarily  returned 
to  Austria,  and  placed  himself  within  the  reach  of  her  munici- 
pal laws,  Mr.  Marcy  declined  making  any  demand  for  his 
release.  In  the  case  of  J.  P.  Knacke,  a  naturalized  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  who,  on  his  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try, (Prussia,)  had  been  forced  into  the  Prussian  military 
service,  Mr.  Wheaton,  the  American  minister  at  Berlin, 
(July  24th,  1840,)  said:  "Had  you  remained  in  the  United 
States,  or  visited  any  other  foreign  country  (except  Prussia,) 
on  your  lawful  business,  you  would  have  been  protected  by 
the  American  authorities  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  all  your  rights  and  privileges  as  a  naturalized  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  But  having  returned  to  the  country  of 
your  birth,  ycur  native  domicil  and  national  character  revert^ 
(so  long  as  you  remain  in  the  Prussian  dominions,)  and  you 
are  bound  in  all  respects  to  obey  the  laws  exactly  as  if  you 
had  never  emigrated."  In  the  case  of  Ignacio  Tolen,  a 
native  of  Spain,  but  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Secretary  Webster,  (June  26th,  1852,)  said:  **  If  that  gov- 
ernment  (Spain,)  recognizes  the  right  of  its  subjects  to  dena- 
tionalize themselves  and  assimilate  with  the  citizens  of  other 
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countries,  the  usual  passport  will  be  a  sufficient  safeguard 
to  you ;  but,  if  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Spain  may  not 
legally  be  renounced  by  its  subjects,  you  must  expect  to  be 
liable  to  the  obligations  of  a  Spanish  subject,  if  you  volun- 
tarily place  yourself  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  govern- 
ment." Again,  in  the  case  of  Victor  B.  Depierre,  a  native  of 
France,  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Webster,  (June 
1st,  1852,)  said :  *'  If,  as  is  understood  to  be  the  fact,  the 
government  of  France  does  not  acknowledge  the  right  of 
natives  of  that  country  to  renounce  their  allegiance,  it  may 
lawfully  claim  their  services  when  found  within  French  juris- 
diction." Mr.  Secretary  Everett,  in  a  dispatch  to  the  Amer- 
ican minister,  atBerlin,  (January  14th,  1853,)  says :  ^'  If  a  sub- 
ject of  Prussia,  lying  under  a  legal  obligation  in  that  coun- 
try, to  perform  a  certain  amount  of  military  duty,  leaves  his 
native  land,  and  without  performing  that  duty,  or  obtaining 
the  prescribed  certificate  of  emigration,  comes 'to  the  United 
States  and  is  naturalized,  and  afterward,  for  any  purposes 
whatever,  goes  back  to  Prussia,  it  is  not  competent  for  the 
United  States  to  protect  him  from  the  operation  of  the 
Prussian  law."  Mr.  Secretary  Cass,  in  the  case  of  Le 
Glerc,  in    1859,   seemed  to  rest  this    question    upon  the 
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Hofer,  (June  14th,  1859,)  and  in  his  dispatch  to  the  American 
minister  at  Berlin.  (July  8th,  1859,)  he  took  the  position  that 
"  the  doctrine  gf  perpetual  allegiance  is  a  relic  of  barbarism," 
repudiated  by  the  United  States  "  ever  since  the  origin  of  our 
government."  "  The  moment  a  foreigner  becomes  natural- 
ized, his  allegiance  to  his  native  country  is  severed  forever. 
He  experiences  a  new  political  birth.  A  broad  and  impassi- 
ble line  separates  him  from  his  native  country.  He  is  no 
more  responsible  for  anything  he  may  say  or  do,  or  omit  to 
say  or  do,  after  assuming  his  new  character,  than  if  he  had 
been  born  in  the  United  States.  Should  he  return  to  his 
native  country,  he  retunis  as  an  American  citizen,  and  in  no 
other  character.  In  order  to  entitle  his  original  government 
to  punish  him  for  an  offense,  this  must  have  been  committed 
whilst  he  was  a  subject,  and  owed  allegiance  to  that  govern- 
ment. The  offense  must  have  been  complete  before  his  expa- 
triation.   It  must  have  been  of  such  a  character  that  he  might 
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have  been  tried  and  punished  for  it  at  the  moment  of  his 
departure.  A  future  liability  to  serve  in  the  army  will  not 
be  sufficient,  because,  before  the  time  can  arrive  for  such  ser- 
vice, he  has  changed  his  allegiance,  and  has  become  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States."  This  position  is  certainly  somewhat  in 
advance  of  that  assumed  in  the  previous  diplomatic  correspond* 
ence  of  our  government,  and,  by  some,  is  thought  to  infringe 
upon  the  universally  conceded  principle  that  sovereign  states 
have  the  right  of  municipal  legislation  and  jurisdiction  over  all 
persons  within  their  own  territory ;  and  that  while  we  have 
a  perfect  right,  within  our  jurisdiction,  to  disregard  the  dogmas 
of  universal  allegiance  incorporated  in  the  laws  of  other  states, 
they  have  an  equally  incontestible  right,  within  their  jurisdit- 
tion,  to  assume  that  our  municipal  regulations  on  the  subject 
of  naturalization  do  not  cancel  their  statutes  enjoining  the 
charges  and  obligations,  military  or  otherwise,  which  spring 
from  the  theory  of  allegiance  embodied  in  their  laws.  If  ttiis 
view  of  Mr.  Cass  be  correct,  the  right  of  expatriation  is  not 
only  general  but  indefeasible,  except  in  the  single  case  speci- 
fied, of  offenses  against  his  native  state  which  are  campUted 
and  punishable  at  the  moment  of  his  departure,  and  before 
his  voluntary  expatriation.  Treason,  then,  committed  bj  a 
subject,  after  ^  the  moment  of  his  departure  "  from  his  own 
country,  if  not  "  complete  before  his  expatriation,^'  is  not 
liable  to  punishment,  should  he  return  to  his  native  state 
with  his  certificate  of  foreign  naturalization,  for  his  adopted 
country  may  claim  him  as  its  own  subject,  and  enforce  hb 
release.  Moreover,  it  would  be  bound  to  do  so,  as  mucli  as 
if  ho  were  native  born,  and  never  had  owed  any  other  aHe- 
giance.  ( Vide  authorities  in  §  8 ;  also,  Breekenridgty  Miscetta- 
fdes,  p.  409 ;  American  State  Papers,  For.  Rd.,  vol.  1,  p.  169 ; 
Matey,  Letter  on  Koszia's  case,  Bept  26th,  1863 ;  WheaUmy 
EUm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §  6,  note ;  Wd>ster's  WorkSy  vol. 
6,  p.  621 ;  Oardner,  Institutes,  pp.  448,  et  seq. ;  Cuskmgy  Opi- 
nions U.  8.  Atiy's  Oen'l,  vol,  8,  pp.  125,  et  seq. ;  Webster, 
ter  to  Sharkey,  July  5th,  1862 ;  Cong.  Doc's,  82d  Cong.,  Ist 
n.  R.,  Ex.  Doc.  No.  10 ;  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.  H.  R.,  Ex.  Doc 
No.  41.) 

§  6.  But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  efiect  of  the  doc- 
trine of  allegiauce  upon  the  national  character  of  the  sabject 
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within  his  native  etate,  it  certainly  can  produce  no  ejBTect 
without  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction,  for,  even  admitting  tlxat 
doctrine  in  its  full  extent^  the  obligations  resulting  therefrom 
are  binding  only  within  the  state  to  which  the  individual 
originaUy  belonged,  without  affecting,  with  referenoe  to  hii 
adopted  country,  the  validity  of  his  naturalization  there.  And 
the  nationality  thus  assumed  must,  according  .to  the  rules  of 
international  jurisprudence,  be  recognized  by  all  other  states 
except  that  which  claims  his  primitive  allegiance,  until  it  10 
again  changed  by  the  municipal  code  of  some  state  within 
whose  jurisdiction  he  may  eventually  place  himself.  J^or 
does  this  abstract  question  of  native  allegiance  effect  national 
character,  as  determined  by  personal  domicil ;  for  it  is  a  gene- 
ral rule  of  public  law,  that  every  person  of  full  age  has  a  right 
to  change  his  nationality  by  choosing  another  domicil.  It 
follows,  then,  that  when  aperson  who  has  attained  his  majority^ 
removes  to  another  place,  and  settles  himself  there,  he  is 
stamped  with  the  national  character  of  his  new  domicil ;  and 
this  is  so,  notwithstanding  he  may  entertain  a  floating  inten- 
tion of  returning  to  his  original  residence  or  citizenship  at 
some  tuture  period.  ( WheatoUy  Elem,  Int.  LaWy  pt.  2,  ch.  3, 
§  6,  note ;  GrotiuSj  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac,  lib.  3,  cap.  2,  §  7 ;  cap. 
4,  §§  7,  8 ;  Kenty  Com.  on  Auk  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  72 ;  The  Ema- 
nuel, 1  Edb.  Rep.,  p.  302 ;  The  Neptunus,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
408 ;  The  Ann,  1  Dod.  Rep,,  p.  223 ;  The  JEutriisco,  4  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  262,  note.) 

§  6.  The  national  character  of  a  merchant  is  determined  by 
bis  commercial  domicil,  and  not  by  the  country  to  which  his 
allegiance  is  due,  either  by  his  birth,  or  by  his  subsequent 
naturalization  or  adoption.  He  is  regarded  as  a  political 
member  of  the  nation  into  which,  by  his  residence  and  bnei* 
ness^  he  is  incorporated,  and  as  a  subject  of  the  government 
which  protects  him  in  his  pursuits,  and  to  the  support  of 
which  he  contributes  by  his  property  and  his  industry.  This 
rule  of  decision  is  adopted  both  in  prize  courts  and  in  courts 
of  common  law,  and  is  applied,  in  a  belligerent  country,  to 
its  own  native  subjects,  as  well  as  to  those  of  a  neutral  power. 
Thus,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  is  settled  abroad, 
during  a  war  to  which  his  government  is  a  party,  is,  with 
respect  to  his  property  and  trade,  subject  to  tdl  the  disabili- 
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ties  of  an  alien  enemy,  or  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  a 
neutral,  according  to  the  hostile  or  neutral  character  of  the 
country  in  which  he  has  fixed  his  domicil.  {DaUoZy  Beper- 
toire,  verb.  Domicilej  §  34 ;  Bynkershoeky  QuaesL  Jwr.  Pub.j  lib. 
1,  cap.  8 ;  PhiUimorey  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  8,  §§  76, 85 ;  Whtaim^ 
Elem.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §§  16 ;  Duery  On  InswroMty  vol 
1,  pp.  494, 495 ;  Whmtcny  On  ChptureSy  p.  102 ;  WUson  v.  Mar- 
ryatty  8  Term  Rep.,  p.  81 ;  TKe  VigHoLnUy  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  1 ; 
The  Endraughty  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  19 ;  The  FraneeSy  1  Qallk 
Rep.,  p.  614.) 

§  7.  The  legal  term  domicil  has  been  variously  defined. 
According  to  the  Roman  law,  "  In  whatever  place  an  indi- 
vidual has  set  up  his  household  gods,  and  made  the  chief 
seat  of  his  affairs  and  interests,  trom  which,  without  special 
avocation,  he  has  no  intention  of  departing ;  from  which, 
when  he  has  departerl,  he  is  considered  to  be  from  home;  and 
to  which,  when  he  has  returned,  he  is  considered  to  have 
returned  home : —  in  that  place,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever, 
he  has  his  domicil."  Proudhon  considers  "  domicil  to  con- 
sist of  the  rrwral  relation  subsisting  between  a  man  and  the 
place  of  his  residence,"  asdistiuguishedfrom  j^A^^ura^exi^^^Tu;^ 
or  actual  residence.  Phillimore  says:  "Domicil  answers 
very  much  to  the  common  meaning  of  our  word  home,  and 
where  a  person  possessed  two  residences,  the  phrase  he  made 
the  latter  his  homey  would  point  out  that  to  be  his  domicil." 
He,  however,  considers  the  definition  of  Judge  Rush,  in  the 
American  case  of  Guier  v.  Daniel,  as  the  best,  viz:  "A resi- 
dence at  a  particular  place,  accompanied  with  positive  or  pre- 
sumptive proof  of  intention  to  remain  there  for  an  unlimited 
time."  {Westlakey  Private  Int.  LaWy  §  30;  FoeliXy  DroUInL 
Privey  §§  27,  et  seq.;  PhiUim^rey  Law  of  Domicily  §  11-16;  Jus- 
tiniany  Dig.  60,  t.  1.  27;  D'Argentriy  ad  Leg.  Britoriimy 
art.  9,  V.  4;  LesquiroUy  T^aitS  du  Domiciky  p.  42;  Vaiidy 
Droit  des  QenSy  liv.  1,  ch.  19,  §  218;  Stortfy  Conflict  of 
Law$y  ch.  8,  §§  48,  44 ;  Proudhon  et  Valetky  Des  Persomes, 
tome  1,  ch.  9 ;  BouUenoiSy  TraiU  des  LoiSy  CoutumeSy  ete.y  obs. 
82 ;  Guier  v.  Daniely  1  Binney  Rep.,  p.  849,  note ;  Wdjmy 
Jus.  GenHuMy  cap.  1,  §  187 ;  The  IfranceSy  8  Cranch.  Rep.,  p. 
886 ;  Elbers  v.  The  U.  Ins.  Cb.,  16  Johns.  Rep.,  128.) 
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§  8.  Yarions  decisionB  have  been  made  by  the  different 
writers  who  have  treated  of  domicil.  Some  authors  who 
have  divided  it  into  two  kinds,  principal  and  accidenialj  the 
former  being  the  centre  of  his  affiiirs,  and  the  latter  his  place 
of  residence  for  a  part  of  his  time,  or  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose. Another  division  is  into  personal  and  commercial^  the 
former  having  reference  to  his  personal  or  actual  residence, 
and  the  latter  to  his  place  of  business  or  trade.  Kent  says : 
"There  is  a  poliiicaly  a  civUy  and  a  forermc  domicil."  This 
division  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  terms  employed. 
Others,  again,  divide  domicil  according  to  birth,  necessity 
and  will,  as,  1.  Domicil  of  Origin,  (DomicUium  Originia;) 
2.  DomiciLby  Operation  of  Law,  {DomicUium  Necessarium ;) 
8.  Domicil  of  Choice,  (DomicUium  Voluniarium.)  Domicil 
of  origin  has  reference,  firstj  to  the  place  of  nativity,  and 
secondj  to  the  residence  of  the  parents,  where  the  birth  takes 
place  during  a  temporary  or  accidental  absence  from  their 
own  domicil.  Domicil  by  operation  of  law,  comprises  two 
classes,  first,  as  determined  by  the  laws  of  the  state  from 
which  they  are  sent,  as  in  the  case  of  public  officers  employed 
in  foreign  countries,  and  persons  exiled  by  way  of  punish- 
ment ;  and  second,  as  determined  by  the  laws  of  the  place  of 
residence.  Domicil  of  choice  may  be  considered,  ^3^,  with 
reference  to  the  laws  of  the  place  where  a  new  residence  is 
acquired,  and  second,  with  reference  to  the  laws  of  the  place 
where  the  former  residence  has  been  abandoned.  All  these 
are  so  intimately  connected,  and  the  latter  so  dependent  upon 
the-  former,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  discuss  each  sepa- 
rately. We  will,  therefore,  consider  the  general  criteria  of 
domicil,  the  rules  of  evidence  applicable  to  different  cases, 
the  presumptions  raised  by  law,  and  the  proofs  required  to 
rebut  these  presumptions.  (PhUUmore,  Law  ofDomicU,  §§  88- 
88 ;  Wolfius,  Jus  Gentium,  §  188 ;  Vattd,  Droiides  Oens,  liv.  2,  ch. 
19,  §  218 ;  Stephens,  Com.  Law  of  England,  vol.  2,  p.  427 ;  Kent, 
Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  429,  et  seq.;  Westlake,  Private 
InL  Law,  §§  28,  et  seq;  Massi,  Droit  Commercial,  tome  8,  p.  58; 
Merlin,  Repertoire,  verb.  Domicile;  DaUoz^  Repertoire,  verb. 
DomicUe.) 

§  9.  The  question  of  domicil  is  often  a  very  difficult  one 
to  determine,  and  involves  considerations  which  require  to 
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1)9  weighed  with  peculiar  cfire.  It  is  ^Uo  sometimes  poonec- 
ted  with  circumstance^  of  varied  aud  coaflictiug  import, 
which  are  well  calculated  to  embarrass  the  i;aijid  of  the  mo^t 
experienced  judge.  The  great  cootrolUug  principle,  how- 
ever, in  determining  domicile  is  the  in^7i^(cn  of  the  party. 
And  when  his  iutention  to  reside  for  an  indefinite  period  or 
permanently,  in  the  place  where  he  is  found,  is  established 
by  proof,  the  length  or  brevity  of  his  actual  repidepce  is  of 
no  ^vail  to  protect  him  from  the  consequences  of  the  national 
character  resulting  from  such  residence.  Thus,  the  pro- 
perty of  a  British  merchant,  who  removed  to  a  Dutch  West 
India  islfind  hut  a  d&y  or  two  before  it  capitulated  to  British 
force,  was  condemned  by  a  British  court  as  that  of  an  enemy, 
it  being  proved  that  he  had  gone  there  with  the  avowed 
design  of  forming  a  permanent  establishment.  ( WesilakCj 
Private  Int.  Law,  §§  22,  37,  et  seq.;  Phillimore,  Law  of  Domir 
ctZ,  §  16 ;  Cochin,  OeuverSj  tome  9,  p.  124 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Laic, 
vol.  2,  p.  40 ;  Duer^  On  InsurancCy  vol.  1,  p.  496 ;  The  Diana^ 
6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  60 ;  The  Venus,  8  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  288 ;  Th 
Boedes  Lust,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  233 ;  Munro  v.  Munro,  7  Clarke 
and  Finnelly  Rep.  p.  76;  Merlin,  Repertoire,  verb.  Donddk, 
%  6 ;  Dalloz,  Repertoire,  verb.  Domicile,  %  2.) 

§  10.  But  mere  intention,  without  some  cveti  aet,  is  not 
sufficient  to  determine  domicile,  for  that  intention  is  liable 
to  be  revoked  every  hour.  Courts  have,  therefore,  always 
required,  in  such  cases,  something  more  than  a  mere  verbal 
declaration  —  some  solid  fact,  to  show  that  the  party  is  ia 
the  act  of  carrying  that  avowed  intention  into  effect.  Thos, 
an  American  domiciled  in  the  enemy's  country  had  avowed 
his  intention  to  remove,  as  was  proved  by  his  correspondence; 
but,  as  he  had  taken  no  steps  in  pursuance  of  that  intention, 
his  property  was  condemnod  as  that  of  an  enemy.  (PAtffi- 
more,  Law  of  Domicil,  §  16;  Wildnian,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  43; 
The  President,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  277 ;  The  CUto^  8  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  88;  The  Venus,  %  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  253;  The  Frances,  8 
Cranch.  Rep.,  pp.  335,  863;   Westlake,  Private  Int.  Law,  §37.) 

§  11.  Where  the  party  has  avowed  his  intention  with 
respect  to  residence,  and  his  acts  have  corresponded  with 
aoch  declaration,  the  question  of  domicil  is  free  from  embar- 
lasament.    But,  in  most  eases,  no  positive  dedarations  of  the 
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paftjr  whose  damioil  i«  in  qaedtion  can  be  proved — or,  at 
leasty  none  against  his  own  interests — and,  it  becomes  nece&- 
sarj  to  deduce  bis  intention  from  the  circumstances  of  his 
residence,  occupalion,  and  business  relations.  And  these 
circumstances  are  of  so  mixed  and  varied  a  character  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  embrace  them  all  in  any  general 
definition.  It  is  proper^  however,  to  mention  some  of  the 
most  prominent  of  those  which  have  heretofore  influenced 
the  decisions  of  the  courts.  {Merlin,  JRepertoire,  verb.  DomiciUj 
§  6 ;  Phmmore^  Law  of  Damunly  §  16 ;  WesUake,  Ptivaie  InL 
Law,  §  41 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  496 ;  Wildnumy 
Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  87 ;  The  Endraughi,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  24 ; 
The  Iblean,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  198;  The  Barmmy,  2  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  822.) 

§  12.   A  most  material  and  significant  circumstance  in 

determining  the  intention  of  the  party,  is  the  residence  of  his 

family.     If  he  is  married,  and  established  with  his  family  in 

the   country  where  he  is  living,  the  inference   is  highly 

reasonable  that  he  intends  to  reside  there  permanently. 

And,  although  his  &mily  may  not  be  with  him,  if  he  has 

made  preparations  to  have  them  join  him,  the  same  inference 

will  be  drawn.    Khe  is  not  a  married  man,  and  has  no  social 

connections  in  the  country  where  he  is  living,  the  court  will 

look  to  other  circumstances  to  determine  his  intentions.    In 

ease  of  double  residence,  the  keeping  up  of  a  family  mansicn 

house,  has  much  influence  in  determining  domicil.    {PhiUi^ 

more,  Ixxw  of  Domicil,  §§  198,  et  seq. ;  Duer,  On  Insurance, 

vol.  1,  p.  497;  The  Jonge  Buiter,  1  Act.  Rep.,  p.  116;  Minis 

et  al.  V.  Smith  eial.,  14  How.  Rep.,  p.  423;  SonierviUe  v.  Somer- 

vHU,  4  Vesey  Rep.,  p.  750;   Westlake,  Prioate  Int.  Law,  5  48.) 

§  18.  The  possession  and  exercise  of  political  rights,  and 
the  payment  of  taxes,  were  considered  by  the  Roman  law  as 
strong  tests  of  domicil;  but  less  weight  seems  to  be  given  to 
these  circumstances  in  England  than  by  the  civilians.  Never- 
theless, when  taken  in  connection  with  other  &cts,  they  are 
not  without  their  influence  in  determining  national  characteir 
in  war.  Sir  William  Scott,  in  the  case  of  The  Dree  Gebroe-* 
ders,  said,  that  landed  estate  alone  had  never  been  held  suffl* 
cient  to  constitute  domicil,  or  fix  the  national  character  of 
the  possessor,  who  is  not  personally  resident  upon  it ;  and 
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Cochin  denies  that  real  estate  derived  from  inheritance,  is 
any  proof  of  domicil.  Bnt,  when  taken  in  connection  with 
actual  residence,  thej  may  be  received  as  proofs  of  mto&m 
to  remain.  So,  of  the  purchase  of  pipperty,  real  or  personal; 
if  a  man  has  invested  his  capital  in  the  country  where  he 
resides,  in  property,  or  enterprises  which  would  require  his 
personal  attention  and  supervision  for  a  long  or  indefinite 
period,  or,  if  he  has  formed  a  partnership  in  business  which 
is  to  continue  for  a  number  of  years,  the  inference  nsuallj 
drawn  from  these  facts  is,  that  he  intends  to  make  that  place 
his  permanent  residence,  although  no  positive  declaration  to 
that  effect  is  proved.  {PhiUimore^  Law  of  Domicile  §§  221- 
224,  266-258 ;  TouUUer,  Droit  QvU,  liv.  1,  tit  8,  n.  871 ;  Ihur, 
On  Insurancey  vol.  1,  p.  497 ;  Ennis  et  al.  v.  Smiih  ei  a/.,  14 
Howard  Rep.,  p.  428;  BurgCj  Com.  OonJUct  LawSy  pp.  42,  48; 
CochiUy  OeuweSy  tome  8,  p.  328 ;  The  Dree  GebroederSj  4  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  235 ;  Warrender  v.  Warrendery  2  Clarke  and  Finn. 
Rep.,  pp.  502-521 ;  WesUakty  Private  Int.  LaWy  §  48 ;  Merliny 
RepertoirCy  verb.  Domiciley  §§2,  8 ;  DaUoZy  BepertoirCy  verb. 
DomiciUy  §  2.) 

§  14.  Another  material  circumstance  by  which  intention 
is  determined,  is  the  character  of  the  trade,  or  business,  in 
which  the  party  is  engaged.  If  his  commercial  enterprises 
have  their  origin  and  centre  in  the  country  of  his  residence, 
although  extending  to  other  countries,  or  if  his  business  is 
of  such  a  character  and  extent  as  to  require  an  indefinite 
period  to  bring  it  to  completion,  the  fair  inference  is,  that  he 
intends  to  reside  there  permanently,  and  the  court  will  there- 
fore regard  it  as  his  domicil.  {PkUlimorey  Law  of  Domiedy 
§§  208,  et  seq. ;  Duety  On  InsurancCy  vol.  1,  p.  497 ;  The  Vig- 
Uanttay  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  15;  The  Anna  Catharinay  4  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  118 ;  The  Rmisbargy  4  Rob.  Rep,,  p.  121 ;  WesOakey  Privak 
InL  LaWy  §  48 ;  DalloZy  Repertoire  verb.  DomiciUy  §  2.) 

§  15.  Another  and  most  significant  circumstance  by  which 
the  intention  may  be  ascertained,  is  the  Hme  of  residence.  In 
most  cases,  this  circumstance  is  unavoidably  conclusive  in 
determining  domicil.  Even  where  the  party  had  first 
gone  to  a  foreign  country  for  a  special  purpose,  which  would 
repel  the  presumption  diat  he  intended  to  make  it  his  per- 
manent residence,  yet  if  he  has  remained  a  great  length  of 
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time,  it  will  be  presumed  that  his  first  intention  has  been 
changed,  and  that  a  general  residence  has  grown,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  upon  a  special  purpose.  Hence,  the  plea  of 
an  original  special  purpose  is  not  to  be  averred  against  a  resi- 
dence continued  for  a  long  period  of  time.  If,  however,  a  mer- 
chant has  gone  to  a  foreign  country  just  before  the  war,  for  a 
special  purpose,  a  fair  time  should  be  allowed  to  him  to  disen- 
gage himself;  but  if  he  should  continue  there  during  a  good 
part  of  the  war,  contributing,  by  his  industry  and  means,  to 
the  strength  and  security  of  the  enemy,  the  plea  of  a  special 
purpose  cannot  be  urged  with  effect  against  the  rights  of  hos- 
tility. {Buer^  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  498 ;  The  Harmony^ 
2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  322 ;  The  Two  Brothers,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  131; 
Phillimore,  Law  of  Domicile,  §§  259,  et  seq. ;  DaUoz,  Repertoire^ 
verb.  DomiciUy  §  2.) 

§  16.  In  former  times  the  particular  situation  of  America, 
with  respect  to  distance,  was  considered  by  the  English  courts 
as  entitling  the  merchants  of  that  country  to  some  favorable 
distinctions  in  the  matter  of  domicil,  as  determined  by 
length  of  residence.  It  was,  therefore,  held  that  they  might 
remain  in  an  European  state  for  a  longer  period  than  a  mer- 
chant of  a  neighboring  country,  without  being  considered  as 
a  permanent  resident.  But,  with  the  present  facilities  for 
communication  afforded  by  steam  and  telegraph,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  this  favorable  distinction  would  now  be  made.  {Duer, 
On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  499 ;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3, 
§  303 ;  Minis  v.  Smith,  14  Howard  Rep.,  p.  400 ;  The  Ear- 
moni/j  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  323 ;  The  Oriental,  7  Moore  Rep.,  p.  898.) 

§  17.  The  presumption  of  law  with  respect  to  residence  in 
a  foreign  country,  is,  that  the  party  is  there  animo  manendij 
and  it  lies  upon  him  to  explain  it.  Thus,  when  the  properly 
of  a  foreigner,  who,  at  the  time  of  its  shipment,  was  living 
in  a  hostile  country,  is  seized  as  that  of  an  enemy,  the  cap- 
tors are  not  bound  to  prove  that  his  place  of  residence  was 
his  actoal  domicil;  but  it  rests  upon  him  to  disprove  the 
presumption  of  the  law,  and,  to  redeem  his  property  from  the 
noxious  imputation,  he  must  give  such  evidence  of  his  inten- 
tions and  plans,  as  shall  be  effectual  to  destroy  it.  {Westlake^ 
PrivcUe  Int.  Law,  §  88 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  500 ; 
WUdmanj  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  40 ;  The  Bemon^  1  Rob.  Rep., 
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p.  108;  The  Army  1  Dod.  Sep.,  p.  221 ;  Efbers  y.  U.  Jbu.  Co^ 
16  Johns.  Bep.9  p.  128;  Munro  v.  MunrOj  7  CI.  aacLF.,  p.  842.) 

§  18.  In  order  to  repel  this  presumption  of  the  law,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  party  to  prove  that  his  original  intention 
was  to  remain  only  for  a  short  and  definite  period,  that  to 
acoomplifth  the  purpose  of  his  visit,  neither  a  long  nor  an 
indefinite  period  would  be  required ;  that  his  past  residence 
had  not  been  long  enough,  by  the  mere  operation  of  time,  to 
establish  a  domicil,  and  that  he  had  not  been  so  mixed  up 
with  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  country,  as  to  have 
acquired  its  national  character,  by  the  veiy  nature  of  his 
occupation.  The  presumption  is  not  repelled,  by  merely 
showing  that  his  wife  and  fiimily  are  still  residing  in  his 
native  country,  nor  by  proving  that  he  contemplates  return- 
ing to  his  own  country  at  some  future  period,  or  after  he  has 
accomplished  some  particular  object.  He  may  have  sepa- 
rated himself  fi'om  his  family,  or  the  period  of  his  return  may 
be  wholly  uncertain  and  indefinite ;  or,  if  definite,  it  may  be 
after  a  long  interval  of  time,  or  his  neutral  character  may 
have  been  superceded  by  his  occupation,  or  by  his  being  so 
incorporated  in  the  trade  or  navigation  of  the  country,  that 
its  national  character  is  completely  fixed  upon  him.  In  order 
to  repel  this  presumption  of  the  law,  he  must  show  clearly 
and  conclusively,  that  such  residence  in  the  foreign  country, 
has  not  by  the  law  of  domicil,  or  otherwise,  had  any  effect 
in  changing  his  national  character.  This  brings  us  to  the 
examination  of  the  difierent  classes  of  what  is  called  neces- 
sary  domicil.  ( WUdmany  Int.  Law,  voL  2,  p.  40 ;  Wheaion, 
Elem.  Int.  LaWj  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  17 ;  Duer^  On  Insurance^  vol.  1, 
p.  600 ;  PhiUmore^  Law  of  Bomkilj  §  89,  et  seq. ;  The  Bemon, 
1  RoK  Rep.,  p.  108;  Blbers  v.  The  U.  Ins.  Cb.,  16  Johns. 
Bep.,  p.  1288 ;  WeBttake,  Private  InU  Law,  §  38.) 

§  19.  The  national  character  of  an  ambassador,  or  public 
minister  is  not  affected  by  his  residence  in  a  foreign  country, 
no  matter  what  may  be  its  duration,  or  the  circumstances 
indicative  of  the  intent  of  the  party  to  render  it  permanent 
This  results  from  the  rule  of  exterritoriality  as  already  dis- 
cussed. Being  deemed  a  resident  within  the  territory  of  his 
own  state,  the  law  of  foreign  domicil  does  not  apply  to  him. 
But  a  consul  does  not  come  within  this  exception,  although 
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mere  residence  in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties  may 
not  confer  upon  him  a  foreign  domicil,  nevertheless,  his  con- 
sular character  afibrds  no  protection  to  his  mercantile  adven- 
tures. "If,"  says  Duer,  "he  reside  in  a  belligerent  country, 
his  ships  and  goods  are  liable  to  confiscation  as  those  of  an 
enemy,  by  the  hostile  belligerent ;  and  they  are  subject  to  the 
same  penalty  in  the  country  in  which  he  resides,  if  they  be 
employed  in  a  trade  with  its  public  enemies,  which  is  pro- 
hibited to  its  own  subjects.  Nor,  to  warrant  the  confiscation 
of  his  property,  is  it  requisite  that  the  consul  should  bear  the 
character  of  a  general  merchant.  If  the  transaction  that 
leads  to  the  seizure,  is  the  only  commercial  speculation  in 
whieh  he  is,  o.r  ever  has  been  engaged,  he  is  still  a  merchant, 
BO  far  as  that  transaction  extends,  and  must  bear  the  conse- 
quences of  the  character  he  has  assumed.  The  rule  which 
thus  distinguishes  between  the  commercial  and  the  official 
character  of  a  consul,  may  sometimes  operate  in  his  favor. 
Where  the  consul  of  a  belligerent  power  is  engaged  as  a 
merchant,  in  the  commerce  of  a  neutral  country,  in  which  he 
resides,  his  property  on  the  ocean,  if  employed  in  a  trade 
strictly  neutral,  is  exempt  from  hostile  capture.  His  neutral 
character  as  a  merchant,  is  unaffected  by  his  belligerent  cha- 
racter, as  consul."  {PJdUimorey  Law  of  Domicile  §§  182,  et 
seq. ;  Kentj  Cbm.  on  Int.  Law^  vol.  1,  pp.  44-77 ;  Duery  On  Insur 
ranecj  vol.  1,  pp.  518,  614;  Wheaton,  Elem:  Int.  Law^  pt  4, 
ch.  1,  S  17 ;  Vaitely  Droit  des  GenSj  liv.  4,  ch.  8,;  The  Indian 
Chief  8  Rob.  Rep.,  pp.  27,  28 ;  The  Josephine^  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
26 ;  The  Dree  Gebroedera,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  288 ;  The  Sarah  Chris- 
tinoy  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  289 ;  Albrecht  v.  Susamany  4  Yea.,  and 
Beams  Rep.,  p.  823;  Arnold  v.  U.  Ina.  Co.y  1  Johns,  oases, 
p.  363;  WHdman,  InL  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  41;  The  FakWy  6  Rob« 
Rep.,  p.  197 ;  Ghiawold  v.  Waddinffkmy  16  Johns.  Rep,,  p.  884 ; 
Weeilakey  Private  Int.  LaWj  §  47 ;  DaUoZy  BepertotrejYerh.  Domir 
e]Ze,§4.) 

§  20.  The  French  jurists  have  laid  down  the  following  rules 
respecting  the  domieil  of  officers,  civil  or  military,  employed 
in  the  public  service:  Ist,  If  the  office  be  for  life,  and  irre- 
vocable, the  domieil  of  the  holder  is  in  the  place  where  its 
functions  are  to  be  discharged,  and  no  proof  of  the  contrary 
will  be  admitted, "  for  the  law  will  not  presume  an  intention 
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contrary  to  indispensable  duty."  2d,  If  the  office  be  tempo- 
rary or  revocable,  the  law  does  not  presume  that  the  holder 
has  changed  his  original  domicil,  but  proof  will  be  admitted 
to  establish  the  fact  that  he  has  done  so.  These  two  divi- 
sions, says  Phillimore^  seem  to  warrant  a  3d :  Where  the 
office,  although  for  life  and  irrevocable,  requires  the  holder 
to  reside  only  a  part  of  the  time  in  the  place  where  its  func- 
tions are  to  be  discharged,  the  law  will  presume  his  domicil 
to  be  in  that  place,  but  this  presumption  will  yield  to  proof 
that  the  seat  of  his  family  affairs, — the  residence  of  his  wife 
and  children  —  is  elsewhere,  and  that  he  has  described  him- 
self, in  all  legal  instruments,  as  belonging  to  the  place  of 
former  domicil,  and  not  to  the  place  of  his  employment 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Somerville,  the  presumption  was 
repelled,  and  it  was  held  that  his  parliamentary  duties  in 
London,  as  a  peer  of  Scotland,  was  no  proof  that  his  domicil 
was  there.  So,  in  the  case  of  M.  de  Oourtanel,  it  was  held 
that  the  office  of  *'  grand  m&etre  des  eaux  et  foreta,"  not 
requiring  a  fixed  residence,  did  not  prevent  the  law  of  origi- 
nal domicil  from  operating.  (PhUlimore^  Law  of  Domicile 
§§  113,  et  seq. ;  Denisari^  Domicile^  ch.  2,  §  5 ;  Merlin,  Repet- 
toire,  verb.  Domicile^  §  3 ;  Durantortj  Droit  Francois^  liv.  1,  tit  3; 
Sonierville  v.  SomerviUe^  6  Vesey  Ren.,  p.  757 ;  Munroe  v.  Doug- 
las^ 5  Mod.  Rep.,  pp.  379-406 ;  ^ruce  v.  Bruce^  6.  Brown, 
cases,  p.  566  ;  Marsh  v.  Hutchinsha^  2  Bos.  and  Pul.  Rep.,  p. 
229,  note ;  Graigie  v.  LewiUj  3  Curteis  Rep.,  p.  435  ;  Bempde 
V.  Johnstone^  3  Vesey  Rep.,  p.  200 ;  WestlakCy  Private  Ini.  Law^ 
§  44 ;  DalhZy  Repertoire^  verb.  Domicile^  §  4.) 

§  21.  It  was  a  maxim  of  the  Roman  law,  which  has  been 
incorporated  into  modem  jurisprudence,  that  as  the  wife 
takes  the  rank,  so  does  she  also  taike  the  domicil  of  her  hus- 
band ;  and,  by  the  same  analogy,  the  widow  retains  it  after 
her  husband's  death.  But  if  she  marry  again,  her  domicil 
becomes  that  of  her  second  husband.  The  most  noted  case 
involving  the  domicil  of  the  widow,  was  the  disputed  suc- 
cession to  the  personal  estate  of  Henrietta  Maria,  (widow  of 
Charles  the  First,)  who  died  in  France.  The  betrothed, 
alt|hough  in  many  respects  enjoying  the  privileges  of  the  wife, 
according  to  the  Roman  and  civil  law,  retains  the  domicil 
which  she  had  before  her  betrothment.    It  is  generally  con- 
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sidered  that  a  wife  divorced,  a  mensd  et  tharo,  znay,  after  her 
divorce,  choose  her  own  domicil.  But  not  so  in  case  of  a 
mere  separation.  A  minor,  who  is  not  sui  juriSj  cannot 
change  his  domicil  of  his  own  accord,  (propria  marie  ;)  his 
domicil  is  that  of  the  father,  or  of  the  mother  during  widow- 
hood, or,  perhaps  in  some  cases,  of  the  legally  appointed 
guardian.  With  respect  to  the  question  of  succession  to  an 
intestacy,  some  writers  contend  that  neither  the  mother  nor 
the  guardian  can  change  the  domicil  of  a  minor  whose 
father  is  deceased,  while  others  hold  the  contrary  doctrine ; 
all,  however,  agree  that  the  forum  of  the  minor  is  that  of  the 
surviving  parent  or  legal  guardian.  The  domicil  of  an  ille- 
gitimate minor  is  that  of  the  mother.  Students,  whether 
majors  or  minors,  are  not  considered  as  acquiring  a  domicil 
in  the  place  where  they  sojourn  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
prosecuting  their  studies.  Servants  may,  or  may  not,  have 
the  same  domicil  as  their  masters,  according  to  the  particu- 
lar circumstances  of  the  case.  {Merlin^  Repertoire,  verb. 
Domiciky  §  6 ;  PMUimore^  Law  of  Domicile^  §§  89-112 ;  Jus- 
tiniatij  Dig.  60,  1,  87  ;  Code ,  xii,  1,  18,  x,  40,  9 ;  Sir  LeoUne 
JenkinSj  ( Wynne's  Life  of)  vol.  2,  pp.  666-670 ;  OocAm,  Oeuvres^ 
tome  2,  p.  223 ;  DonnegcU  v;  JDonnegal,  1  Addams  Rep.,  pp. 
5,  19 ;  Whitcombe  v,  Whiicombe,  2  Curteis  Rep.,  p.  862 ;  Gam- 
bier  V.  OambieTy  7  Simon  Rep.,  p.  268 ;  Gvyer  v.  0' Daniel^ 
1  Binney  Rep.,  p.  849 ;  School  Directors  v.  James,  2  Watts 
and  Serg.  Repi,  p.  668 ;  FreeUnon  v.  Taunton,  16  Mass.  Rep., 
p.  61 ;  Scrimshire  v.  Scrimshire^  2  Hagg.  Rep.,  p.  406 ;  Granby 
V.  Amherst,  7  Mass.  Rep.,  p.  1 ;  Putnxim  v.  Johnson,  10  Mass. 
JRep.,  p.  498 ;  WesUake,  Private  Int.  Law,  §§  86,  86,  42,  48, 
61 ;  Meffter,  Droit  International,  §§  68,  69 ;  DaUoz,  Repertoire^ 
verb.  Domicile,  §  4.) 

§  22.  According  to  the  Roman  law,  a  soldier's  domicil  was 
iu  the  country  where  he  served,  if  he  possessed  nothing 
in  his  own  country ;  but  if  he  had  any  property  in  his  own 
country,  he  would  be  allowed  a  double  domicil.  The  lead- 
ing modem  case  on  this  point  is  that  of  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
who  contracted  a  marriage  while  in  the  service  of  the  King 
of  Spain  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  during  his  residence 
at  Brussels.  The  validity  of  this  marriage  depended  upon 
his  domicil  at  the  time  it  was  contracted.    By  the  law  of  all 
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JSuropean  countries,  the  prisoner  preserves  the  domicilof  hU 
country.    This  principle  is  applied  to  the  continued  residence 
of  ft  merchant  in  a  foreign  country.   If  such  residence  in  a  bos- 
tile  country  during  a  war  is  not  voluntary,  hut  proceeds  from 
compulsory  restraint  imposed  by  the  enemy,  and  his  intsn- 
tion  to  leave  is  clearly  manifested  by  overt  acts  previous  to 
th^  capture  of  his  property,  it  has  been  decided  that  such 
violent  detention  will  not  prevent  its  restoration.     The  same 
reasoning  applies  to  a  neutral  merchant  domiciled  in  a  hos- 
tile country  before  the  w^.    With  respect  to  e;ciles,  the  civil 
jurists  distinguish  between  banishment  for  life,  and  for  a 
term  of  years ;  in  the  first,  the  exile  loses  his  original  domi- 
Qil,  but  preserves  it  in  the  second,  being  regarded  in  ths 
same  light  as  a  person  on  a  long  voyage.    The  fugitive  or 
emigrant  from  his  country,  on  account  of  civil  war,  is  held 
not  to  have  lost  his  intention  of  returning  to  it,  and,  there- 
fore, retains  his  native  domicil.    But  if  the  prisoner,  exile, 
or  fdgitive  continue  to  reside  in  a  foreign  country  after  the 
coercion  has  been  withdrawn,  and  after  his  power  of  choice 
has  been  restored,  he  may  acquire  a  domicil  therein.     (PAil- 
limorSy  Lam  of  Domicile^  §  146,  et  seq.;  Justinian^  JOig^  60,  t 
1,  1.  23 ;  Domain  TraiU  des  Lois,  liv.  1,  tit  16,  §  2 ;  UAgueseau^ 
Oeuvres  M.dele  Chancellery  tome  5,  pp.  1,  et  seq.;  Morrison^  Die. 
of  Decisions^  vol.  1,  p.  4627  ;  Burge,  Com.  on  Foreign  and  CoL 
Law,  vol.  1,  p.  47;   J^hiie  v.  JReptony  3  Curteis  Rep.,  p.  818; 
Duer^  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  610 ;  Phillips,  On  Insurance^  vol. 
1,  p.  61 ;  The  Ocean,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  91 ;  Bempde  v.  Johnstone^ 
3  Ves.  Jun.  Rep.,  p.  201 ;   The  Indian  Chief,  3  Rob.  Rep.*  p. 
18 ;  The  Ann,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  221 ;   The  Venus,  8  Crancb. 
Rep.,  p.  279 ;  Westlake,  Private  Int.  Law,  §§  62,  63.) 

§  23.  Suppose  the  government  of  the  country  of  reaidence 
prohibits  a  foreigner  from  acquiring  a  domicil?  It  has  been 
decided  in  France  that  a  de  facto  domicil  may  be  acquired, 
notwithstanding  such  prohibition,  even  with  respect  to  the 
country  of  residence.  This  is  placed  on  the  ground  that, 
although  not  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a  domiciled  sub^ 
ject,  he  may  incur  the  liabilities.  Again,  suppose  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  country  forbade  its  subjects  to  establish  a  domi- 
cil out  of  their  native  land,  may  they  not  acqaire  a  de  faet^ 
foreign  domicil.    Undoubtedly  they  may,  so  far  aa  reapects 
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their  natiom^l  obaracter  in  war,  and  Phillimore  is  of  opinion 
that  the  personal  property  of  such  subjects  who,  having  estab*' 
liflhed  a  de  facto  domioil  in  a  foreign  country,  must  be  dis^ 
tribnted  according  to  the  law  of  the  de  facto  domicil.  He, 
however,  admits  that  the  ease  would  be  open  to  some  argn- 
ment  on  the  other  side.  {PMUmore,  Law  of  Domicile^  §§  801 
-806 ;  Merlin^  Repertoire,  verb.  Domicile^  §  IS ;  Collier  v.  ^i;a£, 
2  Curteis  Rep,,  p.  885 ;  WesUake,  Private  Int.  Law^  §  82 ;  Code 
Civil  Francaise,  art  13 ;  Bremer  v,  Freerrum^  1  Peane  Bep.,  p, 
192 ;  JDalloz,  jRepertoire^  verb.  Domicile^  §  4,) 

§  24.  Treaties  sometimes  have  the  effect  of  preserving  to 
the  resident  in  a  foreign  country  hie  original  domicil,  or  of 
giving  to  him  a  commercial  domicil,  neither  of  the  country 
of  his  origin  nor  that  of  his  residence.  Buch  has  been  the 
general  effect  of  the  treaties  and  commercial  intercourse 
between  Christian  and  Mohammedan  states.  In  the  Turkish 
dominions  the  control  over  and  disposal  of  their  property, 
its  exemption  from  municipal  laws,  and  other  privileges^ 
have  been  secured  to  Christians  by  treaty  stipulations.  In 
such  cases,  the  domicil  of  their  own  countries  is  considered 
as  preserved  to  foreign  residents  in  the  east,  the  oidinary 
rules  of  the  international  law  of  domicil  not  being  applicable 
to  such  residence.  In  general,  European  and  American 
merchants  residing  in  the  east  under  the  protection  of  trading 
factories,  are  considered  as  retaining  the  national  character 
of  the  factory  to  which  they  belong.  This  distinction  results 
from  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  east,  foreigners  not  being 
permitted  to  jaix  freely  with  the  native  inhabitants,  or  to 
become  incorporated  into  the  mass  of  society.  They,  there- 
fore, always  continue  to  be  strangers  and  mere  sojourners, 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  circumstances,  or  length  of  time 
of  their  residence.  As  they  cannot  acquire  the  national 
character  of  the  country  where  they  reside,  the  law  very 
properly  considers  them  to  have  retained  that  of  the  country 
to  which  they  belong.  But  this  doctrine  does  not  apply  to 
christian  countries.  An  attempt  was  at  one  time  made  to 
extend  it  to  British  merchants  residing  in  Portugal,  with 
special  privileges  which  distinguished  them  from  the  native 
inhabitants,  and  from  all  foreigners  of  other  countries ;  but 
the  courts  held,  that  the  law  of  domicil  of  Europeans  resid- 
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ing  in  the  east  was  wholly  inapplicable  to  snch  cases.  (PASB- 
mcfrt^  haw  of  DomicUy  §  278,  et  seq. ;  Duer,  On  Indwranctj 
vol.  1,  pp.  511,  512;  WiJdman,  InL  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  42;  The 
Indian  Chiefs  8  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  29 ;  The  Twee  Ihienden^  etc.,  8 
Bob.  Bep.,  p.  29-81;  Buding  v.  Smith,  2  Hagg.  Bep.,  p.  886; 
Moore  v.  DareU  ^  Bwdd,  8  Hagg.  Bep.,  p.  850 ;  MaUass  v. 
MaUasSj  8  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  81.) 

§  25.  If  a  neutral  merchant  go  into  an  enemy's  conntiy 
during  the  war  merely  to  collect  his  debts,  or  to  withdraw 
the  property  which  he  may  have  there,  his  temporary  resi- 
dence, for  thai  purpose  alone,  will  not  confer  upon  him  a  hostile 
character,  and  the  property  and  funds  thus  sought  to  be 
withdrawn  will  not  be  subject  to  confiscation.  But  he  must 
bring  himself  clearly  within  the  rule,  for,  if  instead  of  con- 
fining himself  to  the  legitimate  object  of  his  visit,  he  engages 
in  a  trade  purely  national,  his  character  with  respect  to  such 
trade  is  regarded  as  hostile,  and  the  property  embarked  in  it, 
if  captured,  is  condemned.  It  is  (Contended  by  some  that  a 
neutral  merchant  residing  in  the  enemy's  country  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  should  have  the  same  privilege 
of  withdrawing  his  property,  and  that  for  a  reasonable  time, 
it  should  be  exempt  from  capture.  But  this  doctrine  has  not 
been  established  by  the  positive  adjudication  of  any  court  of 
prize.  ( Wildman,  InU  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  40 ;  Vaiid,  Droit  des  Gens, 
liv.  8,  ch.  4,  §  68 ;  Azuni,  Droit  Maritime,  pt.  2,  ch.  4,  art  2, 
§  17 ;  Diier,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  502 ;  The  Dree  Gebroeders, 
4  Bob.  Bep.,  pp.  288,  284;  The  Ariadne,  1  Bob.  Bep.,  pp. 
815,  816;  The  Nereide,  9  Cranch.  Bep.,  p.  388.) 

§  26.  The  active  spirit  of  commerce  and  enterprise  in  the 
present  day,  and  the  increased  facilities  for  travel  afforded 
by  steam  navigation  and  railroads,  are  well  calculated  to 
perplex  the  mind  of  a  court  in  assigniog  accurately  a  mer- 
chant's national  character,  at  different  periods  of  a  divided 
transaction.  Thus,  if  he  have  charge  of  a  complex  mercantile 
business,  he  may  be  found,  at  no  great  intervals  of  time,  in  a 
variety  of  local  situations,  without  any  permanent  residence 
in  any  one  place.  It  is,  therefore,  held,  that  a  merchant 
carrying  on  commerce  in  different  countries,  in  time  of  war, 
has  the  national  character  of  each,  in  his  respective  trades. 
This  agrees  with  the  maxim  of  the  Boman  law,  that  when  a 
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man  has  8o  set  up  his  household  goods  in  two  different  places 
as  to  be  equally  established  in  both,  both  are  to  be  regarded 
as  his  domieil.  It,  howerer,  was  remarked  by  Domat,  (and 
this  opinion  was  adopted  by  other  jurists,)  that  although  a 
man  may  have  two  or  more  domicils  for  particular  purposes, 
yet  it  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  him  to 
have  two  which  should  be  equally  the  centre  of  his  affairs. 
Hence  municipal  law,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  requires 
the  characteristics  of  a  principal  domieil  for  cases  of  a  testa- 
ment, or  a  distribution  under  intestacy,  while  it  permits  the 
same  person,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  other  domicils  for 
certain  purposes,  and  with  respect  to  particular  rights  and 
property.  {PhiUimorey  Law  of  DomxcU^  §  17,  et  seq. ;  Domain 
Traiii  des  Lois,  liv.  1,  tit.  16,  §  6 ;  Merlin^  Repertoire,  tit  8, 
Domicile,  §  7 ;  Felix,  Droit  International  PrivS,  liv.  1,  tit.  1, 
§  29 ;  Curling  v.  Thornton,  1  Addams  Rep.,  p.  19 ;  Stanley  v. 
Bemes,  8  Hagg.  Rep.,  p.  873;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp. 
49,  78 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  499 ;  The  Ann,  1  Dod. 
Rep.,  p.  228;  The  Barmony,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  328;  The  PorU 
land,  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  44 ;  The  Jonge  Klassina,  5  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  2S>7;  Gfuier  v.  Daniel,  1  Binney  Rep.,  p.  349,  note;  West- 
lake,  Private  Int.  Law,  §§  28,  et  seq. ;  MassS,  Droit  Commercial^ 
tome  3,  p.  54;  DaUoz,  Repertoire,  verb.  Domicile,  §§  3,  4.) 

§  27.  The  native  national  character,  lost,  or  suspended  by 
a  foreign  domieil,  easily  reverts.  The  adventitious  charac- 
ter imposed  by  domieil,  ceases  with  the  residence  from  which 
it  arose.  An  actual  return  to  his  native  country  is  not 
always  necessary,  nor  even  an  actual  departure  from  the 
country  of  his  domieil,  if  he  has  actually  put  himself  in 
motion  bond  Jide  to  quit  the  country  sine  animo  revertendi. 
But  the  commencement  of  the  journey  to  return  to  his 
native  country,  although  it  may  restore  to  the  party  his 
native  national  character,  will  not  exempt  his  property  from 
the  hostile  character  acquired  by  residence,  only  in  cases 
where  such  property  has  been  engaged  in  a  trade  completely 
lawful  in  the  native  character.  The  principle  can  never  be 
extended  to  protect  a  trade  which  is  illegal  in  a  native  sub- 
ject or  citizen.  Thus,  an  American  citizen,  domiciled  in  Eng- 
land previous  to  the  war  between  the  two  countries,  shipped 
goods  from  that  country  a  long  time  after  the  commence- 
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ment  of  the  war,  and  accompanied  the  shipment  in  pcTBon, 
with  the  intention  of  abandoning  his  English  domicil,  and 
resuming  his  American  character.  Bat  his  property  was 
captured  and  condemned  by  an  American  prize  couit,  on  the 
ground  that  whether  an  English  subject,  or  an  American 
citizen,  his  property  was  liable  to  confiscation, — if  the  fo^ 
mer,  as  that  of  an  enemy;  and  if  the  latter,  as  that  of  a 
citizen  unlawfully  trading  with  an  enemy.  The  mere  return 
of  a  party,  whether  a  belligerent  subject  or  a  neutral,  to  his 
native  country,  is  not  sufficient,  of  itself,  to  restore  his  native 
character.  If  he  merely  returns  for  a  visit,  or  temporay  pur- 
pose, and  designs  to  resume  his  former  residence,  the  charac- 
ter impressed  on  him  by  his  foreign  domicil,  remains 
unchanged.  In  other  words,  his  domicil,  once  established, 
is  not  broken  by  a  temporary  change  of  residence,  and  his 
property  on  the  ocean,  although  shipped  or  captured  during 
his  absence,  remains  liable  to  confiscation.  {Groims^  de  Jwr. 
Bel.  ac  Pfltf,,  lib.  8,  cap.  4,  §  7 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance^  vol.  1, 
p.  620 ;  WiUman^  Int  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  43-45 ;  The  JPremdtnt, 
5  Rob.  Eep.,  p.  277 ;  The  CUto,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  88 ;  Th 
VenuSy  8  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  258 ;  The  Frances,  8  Craach.  Rep., 
pp.  885,  868 ;  La  Vvrginiey  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  98.) 

§  28.  In  the  application  of  the  general  rule  that  the  native 
character  of  the  party  must  be  taken  from  that  of  the  coun- 
try where  he  reeides,  there  is  a  material  differenoe  between 
removing  from,  and  returning  to,  one's  native  oountiy. 
Although  the  native  character  remains  till  a  new  domicil  is 
acquired  by  actual  residence  or  settlement  in  a  foreign 
country,  the  adventitious  character  resulting  from  domicil, 
ceases  with  the  residence  firom  which  it  arose.  But,  accord- 
ing  to  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  prove  the  mere  intention  of  the  party  to 
return  to  his  native  country  for  the  purpose  of  remaining 
there  permanentlY ;  he  must  have  actually  commenced  to 
return.  The  British  courts,  however,  have,  in  some  cases, 
considered  other  overt  acts,  when  performed  in  good  faitii, 
as  sufficient  to  restore  the  native  national  character,  and  in 
this  opinion.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  coincided.  ( WildmoK, 
InL  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  44,  45 ;  PhiUmare,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  S, 
§  86;  Wheatan,  Mem.  JkL  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  17;  Dtier,  On 
Insurance,  voL  1,  pp.  515-520;  Wesilake,  JPrivaU  JnL  Law, 
§40.) 
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S29.  It  8eexEU9  to  be  a  well  settled  principle  of  intemi^ 
tional  law  that,  daring  the  existenee  of  hostilitiesy  (JJagnmiM 
bdhy)  no  Bulgect  of  a  belligerent  can  transfer  bis  allegiance^ 
or  acquire  a  foreign  domicil  by  emigration  from  bis  own 
country,  so  afl  to  protect  his  trade  either  against  the  bellige  • 
rent  claims  of  his  own  country,  or  against  those  of  a  hostile 
power.  In  other  words,  his  allegiance  continues  the  same, 
and  his  native  character  is  unaffected  by  his  change  of  resi* 
dence.  This  doctrine  rests  on  the  ground  that  to  desert  one's 
own  country  in  time  of  war,  is  an  act  of  criminality,  and 
that  if  a  citizen  removed  to  another  state,  his  allegiance  is 
still  due  to  his  sovereign,  and  he  is  as  much  bound  to  abstain 
from  trade  with  a  public  enemy,  as  if  he  had  remained  at 
home ;  and  his  property,  as  that  of  an  enemy,  continues  to 
be  just  as  liable  to  seizure  and  confiscation,  by  an  opposite 
belligerent.  This  principle  is  sanctioned  by  the  most 
approved  writers  on  international  law,  and  has  been  expressly 
affirmed  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  The  doctrine 
above  announced,  is  not  in  conflict  with  that  contended  for 
by  some  writers,  that  a  citizen  has  a  general  right  of  expatri- 
ation in  time  of  peace,  and  that  the  assent  of  his  government 
to  seek  change  of  allegiance  and  national  character,  is 
implied  in  the  absence  of  any  prqhibition.  Kor  is  it  tp  be 
construed  as  denying  to  a  citizen  the*  right  to  change  his 
allegiance  and  national  character  in  time  of  war,  with  the 
express  consent  of  the  state,  and  with  authentic  renunciation 
of  preexisting  citizenship.  But  expatriation,  in  time  of  war, 
does  not  result  from  a  change  of  residence,  and  the  general 
consent  of  the  state  to  emigration,  which  is  presumed,  in 
time  of  peace,  from  the  absence  of  any  general  prohibition. 
If  so,  it  might  be  appealed  to  as  a  mask  to  cover  desertion, 
or  treasonable  aid  to  the  public  enemy.  ( Wheaton,  JElem.  Int. 
LaWy  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  17 ;  Duery  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  621, 
645 ;  DalloZj  Eeperioire,  verb.  Domicile,  §§  3, 4 ;  Groiius,  De  Jur. 
Bd.  ac  Pac.,  liv.  2,  c.  5,  §  2 ;  Vatiel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  1,  ch. 
19,  §§  220-223 ;  liv.  2,  ch.  27;  Puffendcyrf,  DroU  des  Gens,  par 
Barbeyrae,  liv.  8,  c.  11,  §  3 ;  The  Dos  Hermanos,  2  Wheaton 
Rep.,  p.  98 ;  Talbot  v.  Janson,  8  Dallas  Rep.,  pp.  162, 163 ; 
Hie  Suntismta  Trinidad,  7  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  284 ;  Duguet  v. 
Shindander,  1  Johns.  Cases,  p.  360 ;  Jackson  v.  N.  Y.  Ins.  Co.y 
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2  Johns.  Cases,  p.  191 ;  Untied  States  v.  WiUiamSy  2  Cranch. 
Rep.,  p.  82,  note ;  Murry  v.  The  Charming  Betsey ^  2  Cranch. 
Rep.,  pp.  64,  119 ;  The  Venus,  8  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  253 ;  Ihe 
Frances^  8  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  886.) 

§  80.  Mere  military  occupation  of  a  territory  by  the  forces 
of  a  belligerent,  (without  confirmation  of  conquest  by  one 
of  the  modes  recognized  in  international  law,)  does  not,  in 
general,  change  the  national  character  of  the  inhabitants. 
It  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  that  the  allegiance 
of  such  inhabitants  is  temporarily  suspended,  but  not  actu- 
ally transferred  to  the  conqueror.  They  owe  to  such  mili- 
tary occupants  certain  duties,  but  these  fall  far  short  of  a 
change  of  the  allegiance  due  to  their  former  sovereign.  But 
if  the  military  occupation  be  by  a  power  in  amity  with  the 
former  sovereign,  and  has  taken  place  with  the  evident  con- 
currence of  those  acting  under  his  authority,  a  prior  and 
formal  cession  is  presumed.  The  national  character  of  the 
inhabitants  is  therefore  deemed  to  be  changed  by  the  pre- 
sumed transfer  of  their  allegiance.  Thus,  the  occupation  of 
the  Ionian  republic  by  French  troops,  by  the  voluntary  sur- 
render of  the  Russian  authorities,  then  at  peace  with  France, 
was  deemed  sufiScient  to  repel  the  supposition  that  such 
occupation  was  hostile  and  temporary,  and  therefore  suffi- 
cient to  raise  the  presumption  of  a  formal  cession,  although 
none  was  proved.  So  of  the  inhabitants  of  territory  in  the 
possession  and  under  the  government  of  the  conqueror  prior 
to  cession  or  complete  conquest,  for  every  commercial  and 
belligerent  purpose  they  are  considered  by  other  countries 
as  subjects  of  the  conqueror,  notwithstanding  that  he  him- 
self may  regard  them  as  aliens  with  respect  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  his  other  dominions.  Upon  this  point,  however, 
there  are  conflicting  decisions,  belligerents  having  sometimes 
regarded  territory  in  the  military  occupation  of  their  enemy 
as  friendly,  and  sometimes  as  hostile,  according  to  their  own 
interests  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case.  If  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  state  choose  to  permit  a  continuance 
of  commerce  with  them,  the  courts  of  the  same  state  will 
regard  them  as  friendly,  and  vice  versa.  ( Wildman,  InU  Law, 
vol.  2,  p.  115 ;  Duer,  On  Inswrancey  vol.  1,  p.  438 ;  The  HoleOa, 
Edw.  Rep.,  p.  171  j  Benson  v.  JBoyfe,  9  Cranch  Rep.,  p.  191 ; 
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Hagtdom  x.  JBeU,  1  Maule  and  Selw.  Bep.,  p.  450 ;  WesUake^ 
HioaU  Int.  Law,  §  24.) 

1 81.  It  will  also  be  shown  hereafter  that,  where  the  con- 
quest is  confirmed,  or  in  any  other  way  made  complete,  the 
allegiance  of  the  inhabitants  who  remain  in  the  conquered 
territory  is  transferred  to  the  new  sovereign.  The  same 
efiect  is  produced  by  an  ordinary  cession  of  such  territory. 
In  either  case  the  national  character  of  the  inhabitants  who 
remain,  is  deemed  to  be  changed  from  that  of  the  former  to 
the  new  sovereign,  and  in  their  relations  with  other  nations 
they  are  entitled  to  all  the  advantages,  and  are  subject  to  all 
the  disadvantages,  of  their  new  international  statiia.  (  Vaitelj 
Droit  des  GenSj  liv.  3,  ch.  13,  §  200 ;  Gfrotms,  de  Jur.  BeL  ac 
Pac.f  lib.  8,  cap.  8 ;  Wesilake,  Private  Int.  Law,  §  40 ;  FUmr 
rning  v.  Page,  9  Howard  Rep.,  p.  608 ;  American  Ins.  Co.,  v. 
Ckmter,  1  Peters  Rep.,  p.  542 ;  United  States  v.  Perchman,  7 
Peters  Rep.,  p.  86 ;  Lucas  v.  brother,  12  Peters  Rep.,  p.  486 ; 
CawpbeU  v.  Hale,  1  Cowp.  Rep.,  p.  208 ;  Mcllvaine  v.  Coxe's 
Lessee,  4  Cranch  Rep.,  p.  211.) 

§  82.  But  mere  cession  by  treaty  does  not  of  itself  operate 
as  an  immediate  transfer  of  the  allegiance  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ceded  territory.  They  remain  subjects  of  the  power 
to  which  their  allegiance  was  originally  due,  until  the  solemn 
delivery  of  the  possession  by  the  ceding  state,  and  an  assump- 
tion of  the  government  by  that  to  which  the  cession  is  made. 
The  actual  delivery  of  the  possession,  and  the  actual  exercise 
of  the  powers  of  government  must  be  clearly  shown.  In  a 
case  of  capture  of  property  belonging  to  a  merchant  of  New 
Orleans,  after  the  cession  of  Louisiana  by  Spain  to  France, 
which,  if  the  owner  was  a  French  subject,  was  hostile,  and, 
if  a  Spanish  subject,  was  neutral.  Sir  William  Scott  decreed 
the  restoration,  on  the  ground  that  the  evidence  of  any  actual 
delivery  of  the  territory  to  any  French  authority,  was  insuffi- 
cient and  unsatisfactory.  (  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  115; 
Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  488 ;  The  Fama,  5  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  106.) 

§  33.  Revolution  or  possession  by  insurgents,  as  already 
stated,  cannot  be  regarded  by  a  prize  court  as  changing  the 
national  character  of  the  territory  so  possessed  or  occupied. 
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ufttil  the  feet  baa  been  recogtilzed  by  fbe  political  aoihorify 
of  tbe  government  to  wbicb  tbe  court  belongs.  Thus, 
although  it  waa  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  a  coBeiderable  part 
of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  had,  by  revolt,  been  detached 
from  the  French  colonial  government,  and  its  inhabitants 
were  in  common  opposition  to  France,  then  at  war  with 
England,  the  court  of  appeal,  nevertheless^  decided  that  such 
inhabitants  must  be  regarded  as  hostile  in  their  commercial 
relations,  till  the  British  government  should  recognize  their 
change  of  national  character.  But  where  any  port  or  part 
of  the  island  had  been  recognized  by  orders  in  councD,  as 
not  in  the  possession  and  under  the  dominion  of  France, 
such  port  or  place  would  be  so  considered  by  the  court  The 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  has  adopted  the  same 
rule  of  decision.  ( WUdmaUy  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  116, 117 ; 
The  Manilla,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  1 ;  The  Pelican,  1  Edw.  Rep., 
app.  1)  ;  Yrisarri  v.  Clement,  3  Bing.  Rep.,  p.  432 ;  Johnson 
V.  Greaves,  2  Taunt.  Rep.,  p.  844 ;  Blackbume  v.  Sampson, 
8  Comp.  Rep.,  p.  61 ;  Soyt  v.  Gelston,  8  Wheaton  Rep.,  p. 
824,  note ;  Kennett  v.  Chambers,  14  Howard  Rep.,  p.  88.) 

§  34.  In  many  cases,  the  nature  of  the  traffic  or  business  m 
which  an  individual  is  engaged,  may  stamp  upon  him  a 
national  character,  wholly  independent  of  that  which  his 
place  of  residence  alone  would  impose.  Thus^  although  a 
neutral  merchant,  residing  in  his  own  country,  and  trading, 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  to  the  country  of  a  belligerent,  does 
not  thereby  acquire  a  hostile  character,  yet,  if  he  is  a  privi- 
leged trader,  engaged  in  a  commerce  that  none  but  the  sub- 
jects of  the  enemy  are  permitted  to  conduct,  or  that  can  only 
be  carried  on  by  a  special  license  from  the  government,  the 
place  of  his  domicil  will  not  protect  such  trade,  but  all  his 
property  embarked  in  it  becomes  liable  to  confiscation,  as  that 
of  an  enemy.  So,  also,  if  the  neutral  merchant  has  a  house 
of  trade  in  the  hostile  country,  either  as  a  partner,  or  on  his 
sole  account,  all  the  commerce  of  such  house  is  regarded  as 
essentially  hostile,  and  all  his  property  engaged  in  it  is  liable 
to  condemnation.  The  effect  of  the  traffic  in  which  a  neutral 
vessel  is  engaged  upon  the  national  character  of  the  owner, 
so  fox  as  such  property  is  concerned,  is  fully  discussed  by  Mr. 
Dtter.    (Dwer,  On  Insurance,  voL  1,  pp.  528-677;  DaBwi:, 
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Sepertaire,  verb.  Domicile^  §§  1-4 ;  The  Anna  Octtharinay  4  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  118 ;  The  Rendsborg^  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  121 ;  T%e  Lets- 
bet,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  283 ;  The  S\isa,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  251 ; 
WSdman^  Int.  LaWy  vol.  2,  pp.  48, 49 ;  The  Vigilcmie^  1  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  15;  The  Mniden,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  17.) 

§  85.  There  is,  however,  a  very  material  distinction  between 
the  hostile  character  impressed  by  domicil,  and  that  which 
results  solely  from  the  nature  of  the  traffic  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  engaged.  A  foreign  merchant  domiciled  in  the 
country  of  the  enemy,  is  himself  an  enemy,  in  the  same  sense 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  a  native  subject;  and  all  his  pro- 
perty on  the  ocean,  wherever  it  may  be  found,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  nature  of  the  commerce  in  which  it  is  embarked, 
is  liable  to  confiscation.  But  the  hostile  character  which 
arises  solely  from  the  nature  of  the  traffic,  is  limited,  in  its 
noxious  and  penal  effects,  to  the  transactions  and  property 
that  the  prohibited  trade  embraces ;  in  all  other  respects,  such 
individual  still  retains  all  the  rights  and  immunities  of  a  neu- 
tral, a  subject,  or  an  ally,  as  the  case  may  be.  {PhiUimorej 
On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  8,  §  85 ;  Duery  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp. 
523,  524 ;  The  Anna  Caiharina,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  119 ;  The 
PartUmdy  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  41 ;  The  Nancys  1  Rob.  Rep.,  pp. 
14,  15;  The  Friendschaft,  4  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  107;  The 
San  Jose  Indiano^  2  Gallis  Rep.,  p.  268.) 

§36.  The  habitual  employment  of  an  individual,  may  also 
affect  his  national  character.  Thus,  a  person  employed  habit- 
ually and  constantly,  as  a  master  or  mariner,  or  as  a  super- 
cargo or  commercial  agent,  in  the  trade  and  navigation  of  a 
hostile  country,  although  he  has  no  domicil  there,  in  the  civil 
and  legal  sense  of  the  term,  is  impressed  with  its  national 
character,  and  this  hostile  character  spreads  itself,  in  its 
consequences,  generally  over  his  affairs.  It  follows  and 
involves  all  his  property,  in  whatever  trade  employed,  that 
does  not  appear,  from  other  circumstances,  to  have  acquired 
a  distinct  national  character.  In  order  to  redeem  it  from 
confiscation  on  this  ground,  the  burthen  of  proof  is  cast  upon 
him.  The  principle  seems  founded  in  reason ;  for  persons  so 
employed  are  as  n^uch  incorporated  with  the  commerce  of 
the  hostile  country,  as  persons  who  have  their  permanent 
•  residence  in  the  enemy's  territory.    {PhUlimore^  On  Int.  Law, 
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vol.  Sy  §  85 ;  DueTy  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  526 ;  The  Embdaty 
1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  17 ;  The  Vriendshapj  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  167 ; 
The  Endraughty  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  22 ;  The  Bemony  1  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  102.) 

§  87.  The  national  character  of  ships  is,  as  a  general  role, 
determined  by  that  of  their  owners.  But,  as  already  shown, 
this  rule  is  subject  to  many  exceptipcs,  a  hostile  character 
being  not  unfrequently  impressed  upon  the  vessel,  while  its 
owners  are  neutrals  or  friends.  Thus,  a  hostile  flag  and 
pass,  the  carrying  of  military  persons  or  despatches  of  an 
enemy,  trading  between  enemy's  ports,  etc.,  will  give  to  the 
vessel  a  hostile  character,  no  matter  what  may  be  that  of  its 
owners.  The  national  character  of  goods,  as  a  general  rule, 
follows  that  of  their  owner ;  but,  as  shown  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  this  rule  is  sometimes  varied  by  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  are  found,  by  the  acts  of 
the  commander  or  supercargo  in  whose  hands  they  have  been 
placed,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  documentary  evidence  by 
which  the  ownership  is  attempted  to  be  proved.  The  origin, 
nature  and  destination  of  the  goods  themselves  are  sometimes 
conclusive  of  their  national  character,  whatever  may  be  that 
of  their  proprietor.  Thus,  where  the  goods  are  the  produce 
of  an  estate  or  plantation  in  an  enemy's  territory  or  colony, 
the  soil  impresses  upon  them  a  hostile  character,  although 
the  owner  may  be  a  neutral,  and  resident  in  a  neutral  coun- 
try. Although  his  general  national  character  may  be  neutral 
or  friendly,  he  is  considered  an  enemy,  with  respect  to  that 
particular  produce,  which,  therefore,  in  its  course  of  trans- 
portation to  another  country,  is  liable  to  capture  as  enemy's 
property.  The  rule  applies  even  where  such  produce  has 
been  shipped  in  time  of  peace.  The  other  questions  here 
alluded  to  have  already  been  sufficiently  discussed.  {WUd" 
maUj  Int.  LaWy  vol.  2,  pp.  84, 112 ;  Phillimorey  On  Int.  LaWy 
vol.  8,  §§  485,  487 ;  Duery  On  Insurancey  vol.  1,  pp.  451,  535; 
The  PhoeniXy  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  25 ;  The  Mausironiy  5  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  21,  cited ;  The  Anna  Caiharinay  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  167; 
Benizon  v.  Boyky  9  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  191 ;  The  Herstddery  1 
Rob.  Rep.,  p.  115 ;  The  Packet  de  Bilboay  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
188;  The  Carolinay  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  305;  The  FortunOy  1  Dod. 
Rep.,  p.  87 ;  The  SuccesSy  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  130 ;  The  Endraughty  . 
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1  Rob.  Rep,,  p.  20 ;  The  Omnibus,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  71 ;  The 
Welvaart,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  124 ;  The  Johanna  Tholen,  6  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  72 ;  The  San  Jose  Indiano,  2  Gallis.  Rep.,  p.  283 ; 
The  SisierSj  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  159 ;  The  Planter's  Wensch,  6 
Rob.  Rep.,  p.  22 ;  The  Magnus,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  81 ;  The  Com- 
mercen,  1  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  382 ;  The  Dree  Qebroeders,  4  Rob. 
Kep.,  p.  232 ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Mariiime,  liv.  1,  tit.  3*  §  17 ; 
Pistoye  et  Duverdy^  Des  Prises,  tit  6.) 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


RIGHTS   AKD   DUTIES  OP   CAPTORS. 


CONTENTS. 

{  1.  Of  captures  generally — {2.  Of  maritime  captares — }  3.  To  whose  benefit 
they  enare-^24.  Title,  when  changed — {  6.  Where  prizes  most  be  taken 
—  }  6.  Of  joint  captures  generally — {7.  GonstrnctiTe  captures  bj  public 
Tessels  of  war — }8.  When  actual  sight  is  not  necessary — {9.  Of  joint 
chase—}  10.  Antecedent  and  subsequent  serrices  —  }  11.  Ships  associated 
in  same  enterprise — }  12.  Mere  association  not  sufficient — {13.  GonToying 
ships — }  14.  Vessels  detached  from  fleet — {  15.  Joint  captures  by  land  and 
sea  forces — {16.  By  public  ships  of  allies — {17.  GonstrnctiTe  captures 
not  allowed  to  prirateers — 18.  RcTenue  cutters  under  letters  of  maxque — 
{19.  Joint  captures  by  boats — {  20.  By  tenders — {  21.  By  prise  masters— 
{  22.  By  non-commissioned  Tessels—  {  23.  Public  Tessels  of  war  and  prira- 
teers,  etc. — {  24.  Effect  of  fraud  on  claims  to  benefit  of  joint  capture — {  25. 
Distribution  of  prize  to  joint  captors — {  26.  Distribution  of  head-money — 
{  27.  GoUusiTe  captures  —  {28.  Forfeiture  of  claims  to  prize  —  {  29.  Lia- 
bility of  captors  for  damages  and  costs — {  30.  Of  commanders  of  fleets  and 
Tessels — {31.  Of  owners  of  priTateers — {32.  Duties  and  responaibilities 
of  prize  masters  and  prize  agents. 

§1.  We  have  discussed,  in  the  preceding  chapters,  the 
general  rights  of  war  over  enemy's  property,  or  properly 
rendered  hostile  by  the  acts  of  its  owners,  or  by  the  circum- 
stances of  its  use  or  disposition ;  it  remains  to  point  out  more 
'  particularly  the  rights  and  duties  of  its  captors.  As  a  gene- 
ral principle,  capture  is  not  dependent  upon  the  element  on 
which  it  happens  to  be  made ;  nevertheless,  usage  and  the 
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decisions  of  courts,  have  established  roles  for  miffitinie  cap- 
ture, very  different  from  those  applicalile  to  captures  on  land ; 
and  while  the  latter  have,  £3r  a  long  time,  undergone  very 
little  change,  the  former  have  been  moulded  into  a  system  of 
regular  practice.  This  has  resulted,  in  part,  from  the  fieust 
that  title  to  booty  vests  almost  immediately  on  possession, 
while  that  to  prize  is  acquired,  as  a  general  rule,  only  after 
condemnation  by  a  competent  court.  Another  cause  of  this 
result  is,  the  very  small  value  of  booty  taken  in  modem  wars, 
as  compared  with  the  rich  prizes  captured  on  the  pcean.  More^ 
over,  matters  connected  with  militarv  operations  on  landi 
have  usuaUy  been  determined  by  the  varying  decisions  of 
courts  martial,  and  of  the  executive  and  ministerial  depart* 
ments  of  government;  while  those  springing  from  maritime 
captures,  have  been  carefully  investigated  and  decided  by 
judges  learned  in  tiie  law,  whose  opinions,  preserved  in 
printed  reports,  are  discussed  by  the  tribunals  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  commented  on  by  the  text-writers  of  different  ages. 
We  propose  here  to  treat  only  of  maritime  captures,  leaving 
the  sul^ects  of  military  occupation  aiid  conquest  for  another 
place.  {FhilUtnorej  On  Int.  LcaVy  vol.  1,  §  845 ;  WUdnumy  InL 
Law  J  vol.  1,  p.  36 ;  Bmizcn  v.  BoyUj  9  Cranch.  Bep.,  p.  198 ; 
Broion  v.  The  Unikd  StcUeSy  8  Cranch.  Kep.,  p.  135 ;  IHatoye 
ei  Duverdj/j  des  PriseSj  passim. ;  BeUoy  Derecho  Jnkrnaeumalf 
pt  2,  cap.  5,  §  8 ;  DalloZj  Bepertoirey  verb.  Prises  Maritimes ; 
De  Qissj/y  Droit  Maritime^  liv.  1,  tit.  8,  §  26.) 

§  2.  The  courts  have  decided  that  an  act  of  taking  posses- 
siou  is  not  indispensably  necessary  to  a  capture ;  an  obedience 
to  the  summons  of  the  hostile  force,  though  none  of  that  force 
be  actually  on  board,  is  suffideat.  The  real  surrender,  {dedi- 
tio)  of  a  vessel,  is  dated  from  the  time  of  striking  her  colore. 
But  there  must  be  a  manifest  intention  to  retain  as  prize,  as 
well  as  an  intention  to  seize^  otherwise  the  cloture  will  be 
regarded  as  abandoned.  It  is  therefore  generally  necessary 
for  the  officer  who  seizes  a  prize  to  commit  her  to  the  care  of 
a  competent  prize  master  and  crewy  because  of  a  want  of  a 
right  to  subject  the  captured  crew  to  the  authority  of  the  cap* 
tor's  officer.  But  the  capture  is  not  abandoned,  though  only 
a  prize-master  is  put  on  board,  if  the  captured  crew  be  sub- 
jects of  the  same  government  as  the  captor.    It  has  been 
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shown  that,  as  a  general  rule,  all  property  belonging  to  the 
enemy,  found  afloat  upon  the  high  seas,  and  all  property  so 
afloat,  belonging  to  subjects,  neutrals,  or  allies,  who  conduct 
themselves  as  belligerents,  may  be  lawfully  captured.  All 
property  condemned  is,  by  fiction,  or  ratlier  by  intendment, 
of  law,  the  property  of  enemies ;  that  is,  of  persons  to  be  so 
considered  in  the  particular  transaction.  Hence,  prize  acts 
and  laws  of  capture,  with  reference  to  enemy's  property,  are 
construed  to  include  that  of  subjects,  neutrals,  and  allies, 
who,  in  the  particular  transaction,  are  to  be  regarded  as  ene- 
mies. It  has  also  been  shown  that  a  belligerent  can  exercise 
no  rights  of  war  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  neu- 
tral state,  and  that  this  jurisdiction  extends,  not  only  within 
ports,  headlands,  bays,  and  the  mouths  of  rivers,  but  to  a  dis- 
tance of  three  miles  from  the  shore  itself.  All  captures, 
therefore,  made  by  belligerents,  within  these  limits,  are,  in 
themselves,  invalid.  But  this  invalidity  can  be  set  up  only 
by  the  government  of  the  neutral  state,  for,  as  to  it  only,  is 
the  capture  to  be  considered  void ;  as  between  enemies,  it  is 
deemed,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  rightful.  With  respect 
to  the  enemy,  no  right  is  thereby  violated;  but  with  respect 
to  the  neutral,  an  offense  has  been  committed,  and  he  may 
restore  the  prize  if  in  his  power,  or  otherwise  demand  satis- 
faction. But  if  he  omits  or  declines  to  interpose  any  claim, 
it  is  condemnable,  jure  belli^  to  the  captors.  Cuptures,  as 
already  shown,  may  be  made  not  only  by  public  ships  of  war 
and  vessels  commissioned  as  privateers,  but  also  by  non-com- 
missioned vessels,  boats,  tenders,  etc.  This  general  right  to 
make  captures,  I'esults  from  the  law  of  war,  which  places  all 
the  inhabitants  of  one  belligerent  state  in  the  position  of 
public  enemies  toward  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  bel- 
ligerent state.  There,  however,  is  a  marked  diatinctioa 
between  the  rights  of  the  captured  property,  acquired  by  pub- 
lic and  commissioned  vessels,  and  by  those  acting  without  any 
commission  or  authority.  {Phillimorey  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3, 
§§  846,  849  ;  Bynhershoeky  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.^  lib.  1,  caps.  8, 20 ; 
GhrotiuSy  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.y  lib.  3,  cap.  6,  §  10 ;  Pisioye  eiDu- 
verdy,  Traiii  des  Prises^  tit.  2,  4 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Inkmacianaly 
pt  2,  cap.  5,  §§  S-^ ;  LalloZy  Bepertoirey  verb.  Prise  Maritime^ 
sec.  2,  art.  8 ;  Merlin,  Beperioirey  verby  Prise  Mariiimey  §§  2,  4 
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WUdman,  Int.  LaWj  vol.  2,  pp.  147,  811 ;  De  Gassy ^  Droit 
Maritime^  Yiv.  1,  tit.  3,  §  28 ;  liv.  2,  chs.  12,  24 ;  The  Elsebe, 
5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  176  ;  The  Julia,  8  Cranch.  Hfep.,  p.  189 ;  The 
Esperama,  1  Hagg.  Rep.,  p.  91 ;  The  Hercules^  2  Dod.  Rep., 
p.  868 ;  The  Hesoluium,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  886.) 

§  8.  The  right  to  all  captures  vests,  primarily,  in  the  sove- 
reign. When  the  capture  enures  to  the  benefit  of  individu- 
als, it  is  in  consequence  of  a  grant  by  the  state.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  proceeds  of  prizes,  as  has  already  been  stated^ 
must  therefore  depend  upon  the  regulations  of  each  state. 
Some  are  much  more  liberal  in  this  respect  than  others.  It 
has  been  held  by  the  British  prize  courts,  that  the  power  of 
the  crown  to  direct,  before  adjudication,  the  release  of  cap- 
tured property,  is  not  taken  away  by  any  grant  of  prize  in  a 
prize  act,  the  preservation  of  such  a  power  in  the  crown, 
being  necessary  in  its  relations  with  foreign  states.  The  laws 
regulating  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  captures,  apply 
only  after  condemnation.  {De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritivfie,  liv.  1, 
tit.  8,  §  26;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  295,  800-805; 
Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  856 ;  The  Elsebe,  5  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  178 ;  The  Gertruyda,  2  Rob.  Rep.^  p.  211 ;  The  Eu- 
trusco,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  262 ;  Ships  taken  at  Genoa,  4  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  888 ;  The  ITmshaven,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  102.) 

§  4.  On  the  completion  of  the  capture,  the  title  to  the  cap- 
tured property  vests  in  the  captor,  or  rather,  in  his  sovereign; 
and  as  a  general  rule,  capture  is  deemed  complete  when  the 
surrender  has  taken  place  and  the  spes  recuperandi  is  gone. 
With  respect  to  booty,  it  is  universally  conceded  that  twenty- 
four  hours  possession  completes  the  title  of  the  captor,  and 
the  same  rule  formerly  prevailed  with  tespect  to  mariiinu 
captures ;  but  modern  usage,  after  much  fluctuation,  is  likely 
to  settle  upon  the  principle,  that  the  captor  acquires  an  incho- 
ate title  by  possession  alone,  and  that,  to  make  this  com- 
plete and  perfect,  a  condemnation  by  a  competent  court  of 
prize  is  necessary.  By  the  ancient  law  of  Europe,  the  per- 
ductio  infra  praesidia,  infra  locum  tutum,  was  considered  neces- 
sary for  the  conversion  of  the  property  captured;  but  much 
difficulty  arose  as  to  what  constituted  a  perductio  infra  praesida. 
By  a  later  usage,  a  possession  of  twenty-four  hours  was  suf- 
ficient to  divest  the  title  of  the  former  owner.    This,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  commentaries  of  Grotius  and  Barbeyrac,  is  thfe 
meaning  of  the  287th  article  of  the   Ckmsolaia  dd  Mart 
Bjnkershoek  aad  Grotius,  express  themselves  to  the  sioie 
effect,  and  Ix>ccenius  considered  this  rule  as  the  general  law  of 
Europe.  Lord  Stair,  decided  this  to  the  rule  of  law  in  Scotland, 
and,  according  to  Yalin,  a  similar  practice  prevailed  in  France. 
It  was  also  the  ancient  law  of  England,  that  the  former  owner 
\^aS  divested  of  his  property,  unless  it  was  reclaimed  (mte 
occasum  solis.    But  the  ordinance  of  1649,  directed  a  restitu- 
tion upon  salvage  to  British  subjects,  although  the  common 
law  still  prevailed  where  the  enemy  had  fitted  out  the  prize 
as  a  vessel  of  war.    As  England  became  more  commercial,  it 
became  her  settled  policy  to  regard  the  property  of  a  captured 
vessel  as  not  changed,  without  a  regular  sentence  of  condem- 
nation, pronounced  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and 
the  title,  from  the  time  of  capture,t;ill  such  condemnation,  as 
in  obeyiance,  and  not  capable  of  being  transferred.    This  prin- 
ciple is  not  only^  recognized  by  her  prize  courts,  but  is  now 
finiily  incorporated  into  her  common  law.    The  same  rule  is 
adopted  by  the  courts,  and  incorporated  into  the  statutes  of 
the  United  States.    But,  as  most  of  the  continental  states  of 
Europe  adhere,  in  a  measure,  to  their  ancient  practice,  both 
Great  Britain  and  the  T7nited  States,  adopt  toward  them,  in 
case  of  recaptures,  the  rule  of  reciprocity,  giving  to  them  the 
same  measure  of  justice,  which  they  mete  out  to  others. 
But,  this  question  belongs  more  properly  to  another  branch 
of  the  subject,  and  will  be  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  the 
rights  of  postliminy  and  recapture.    {Wheatorty  Elein,  Int. 
LaWj  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §§  11,  12;   WUdmany  Int.  LaWy  vol.  2,  pp. 
277-280 ;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §§  407,  et  seq ;  Gro- 
UuSy  Be  Jut.  Bel.  ac  Pac.y  lib.  3,  cap.  6,  §  3 ;  Bynkershoeky  QuaesL 
Jut.  Pub.y  lib.  1,  cap.  5;  LocceniuSy  Jvs.  Maritimumy  2, 4, 4,  §§  4, 8 ; 
DalloZy  Repertoire^  verb.  Prises  MaritimeSy  sec.  2 ;  Voet.  J.  Comm. 
ad  PcmdectaSy  lib.  49,  tit.  15,  §  3 ;  Renty  Com.  an  Aw.  Law, 
vol.  1,  pp.  101, 102;  MarienSy  Precis  du  Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  3, 
ch.  7,  §  322;  Goss  et  air.  WitherSy  2  Burr.  Rep.,  p.  693;  The 
Henrick  and  Maridy  4  Rob.  Rep.,  pp.  46,  55;  The  Ceylon, 
i  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  106;   The  L'Actify  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  186;  The 
Nostra  Signoray  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  10;  Assievedo  v.  Cambridgey  10 
Mod.  Rep.,  p.  77 ;  Bn/mer  v.  AtkinSj  1  H.  Black.  Rep.,  pp. 
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189-190;  The  FMoyen,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  117;  The  EskreOny 
4  "Wheaton,  Rep.,  p.  298.) 

§  5;  It  is  incoknbent  on  the  captor  tk>  biing  Ms  prize,  aa 
speedily  as  may  be  consistei^t  with  fai^  other  duties,  within 
the  jarisdietion  of  a  court  competent  to  adjudicate  upon  it. 
But,  if  prevented  by  imperious  circumstances  from  bringing 
it  in,  he  may  be  excused  for  taking  it  to  a  foreign  port,  or 
for  selling  it^  provided  he  afterwards  reasonably  subjects  its 
proceeds  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  competent  court  of  prize. 
The  court  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
are  brought,  takes  cognizance  of  the  case,  and  a^udicates 
not  only  upon  the  validity  of  the  original  capture,  but  also 
upon  the  disposition  which  Las  been  made  of  the  captured 
property.  But  this  subject  will  be  more  particularly  consi- 
dered in  another  place.  {Belloy  Derecho  Intemacimial^  pt.  2,  cap. 
5,  §  5;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §§  361-864;  Wildman, 
On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  164, 168-170 ;  The  Peacock,  4  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  192;  Jecker  et  al.  v.  Montgomery,  13  Howard  Rep.,  p.  516; 
The  Principe,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  70 ;  The  WUhelmina,  5  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  143 ;  The  Washington,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  275 ;  The  Madonna 
del  Bur 80,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  169;  The  Gorier  Maritinto,  1  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  287.) 

§  6.  Joini  captures  are  those  made'  by  two  or  more  vessels 
acting  in  conjunction,  or  by  one  or  more  vessels  with  the 
cooperation  of  land  forces.  Where  all  captured  property  is 
eondeknned  to  tjbie  government,  it  is  of  very  little  importance 
who  are  to  be  considered  the  real  captors,  where  several  lay 
claim  to  that  title ;  but  where  captured  property  is  condemned 
as  prize  to  the  benefit  of  the  ciqptors,  it  becomes  a  question 
of  special  interest  to  determine  who  are,  in  law,  to  be  consi- 
dered as  captors,  and,  consequently,  to  share  in  the  prize. 
As  a  general  rule,  all  the  parties  who  are  actually  engaged 
in  the  seizure,  or  who  directly  contribute  to  the  surrender, 
are  properly  to  be  considered  as  joint  captors,  and,  conse- 
quently, share  in  the  prize,  but  the  actual  amount  of  assist* 
ance  necessary  to  constitute  joint  capture,  under  the  different 
circumstances  of  chase  and  surrender,  as  determined  by  the 
decisions  of  courts  of  prize,  depends  in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  character  of  the  vessels  and  their  position  at  the 
time  of  actual  seizure.    {PhSUmare^  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  8, 
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§§  886,  et  eeq. ;  Wildman,  Int  LaWy  vol.  2,  ppw  827,  et  seq. ; 
Bi/nkershoekj  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.^  lib.  1,  cap.  18;  Pistoyt  d 
Diwerdy^  Traiti  des  Prises^  tit.  9,  ch.  2,  sec.  4 ;  DaUoZy  Beper- 
toirCy  verb.  Prises  MarUimeSj  sec.  8.) 

§  7.  We  will  first  consider  joint  capture  by  public  vessels  of 
roar.  All  ships  of  war  which  are  in  sight  at  the  time  of  the 
actual  seizure,  are  deemed  to  be  constructively  assisting,  and, 
therefore,  are  entitled  to  share  in  the  prize.  The  reason  of 
this  rule  is,  that  public  ships  are  under  a  constant  obligation 
to  attack  the  enemy  wherever  seen,  and,  therefore,  firom  the 
mere  circumstance  of  being  in  sight,  a  presumption  is  suffi- 
ciently raised  that  they  are  there  animo  capiendi;  and  this 
rule  is  additionally  supported  by  the  obvious  policy  of  pro- 
moting harmony  in  the  naval  service.  But  the  vessel  claim- 
ing such  constructive  assistance,  must  be  actually  in  sight  at 
the  time  of  capture,  or  at  least  at  the  commencement  of  the 
engagement  or  chase,  for  there  must  be  some  actual  contri- 
bution of  endeavor  as  well  as  of  general  intention.  If  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  repel  the  presumption  of  the  ani- 
mus capiendi,  as  where  the  public  ship  is  steering  an  opposite 
or  a  different  course,  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  an  intent 
to  capture,  the  claim  to  joint  capture  cannot  be  sustained. 
But  the  mere  sailing  on  a  different  coarse  is  not  sufficient 
to  defeat  this  claim ;  for  it  is  not  always  necessary  that  two 
vessels  should  pursue  the  same  line,  where,  acting  with  an 
unity  of  purpose,  the  same  object  being  sometimes  better 
accomplished  by  one  vessel  sailing  in  one  direction,  and 
another  in  a  different  direction.  But,  if  the  ship  claiming 
as  joint  captor  has  changed  her  course  before  the  actual  cap- 
ture, in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  she  had  abandoned  all 
design  of  continuing  the  pursuit,  the  claim  is  defeated.  So, 
also,  if  the  prize  has  been  merely  reconnoitered,  without  any 
attempt  at  pursuit.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  merely  see- 
ing the  prize  from  masthead,  however  clearly  the  animus  capir 
endi  may  be  proved,  will  bring  the  case  within  the  rule  of 
being  in  sight.  In  all  cases  of  constructive  joint  capture,  the 
onus  probandi  rests  upon  the  party  claiming  the  benefit  of  the 
rule.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  joint  captor  was 
in  sight  of  the  actual  captor ;  it  is  also  necessary  that  she 
was  seen  by  the  prize.    Both  these  facts  must  be  established ; 
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the  one  by  direct  evidence,  and  the  other  by  implication  and 
necessary  inference.  Being  in  sight,  means  been  seen  by 
the  prize,  as  well  by  the  actual  captor,  and  thereby  causing 
intimidation  to  the  enemy,  and  encouragement  to  the  friend. 
One  of  these  will  not  do  without  the  other.  {Bynkershoek, 
QuaesL  Jur.  Pub.^  lib.  1,  cap.  18 ;  Da  Pauceau^  Translation  of 
Bynkershoek^  note,  p.  144 ;  PhiUimore^  On  InL  Law,  vol.  S, 
§  437 ;  Wildman,  InL  Laxo,  vol.  2,  pp.  827, 343-845 ;  The  Drit 
GebroederSy  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  339 ;  The  Jan  Frederick^  6  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  120 ;  La  Melanie,  2  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  122 ;  The  Robert,  8  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  194 ;  Le  Neimen,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  9 ;  The  Lord  Mid- 
dletonj  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  153 ;  The  Spankler,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  859; 
The  Union,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  846 ;  The  Rattlesnake,  2  Dod.  Rep., 
p.  85.)         ' 

§  8.  But  actual  sight  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  consti- 
tate  constructive  joint  capture.  If  it  be  shown  that  the  asser- 
ted joint  captor  was  in  sight  when  the  darkness  came  on,  and 
that  she  continued  steering  the  same  course  by  which  she  , 
was  before  nearing  the  prize,  and  that  the  prize  itself  also 
continued  the  same  course,  it  amounts  almost  to  a  demon- 
stration that  the  vessels  would  have  seen,  and  been  seen  by 
each  other  at  the  time  of  capture,  if  darkness  had  not  inter- 
vened. In  such  a  case,  the  vessel  so  pursuing  is  let  in  to  the 
benefit  of  joint  capture.  But,  if  the  seizure  is  made  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  asserted  joint  captor  that  she  could  not 
have  been  in  sight  if  it  had  not  been  day,  the  claim  cannot 
be  sustained.  ( Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  848 ;  PhiUimore, 
On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §§  394,  395 ;  The  Union,  1  Dod,  Rep.,  p. 
846 ;  The  Financier,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  61.) 

§  9.  In  respect  to  joint  chase,  muca  depends  upon  whether 
the  vessels  are  acting  in  association,  or  separately  with  a 
common  object  in  view.  In  the  latter  case,  the  question  of 
actual  or  constructive  sight  will  generally  determine  the 
claim  to  joint  capture,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
If  the  claimant,  or  the  prize,  changed  her  course  in  the  night, 
and,  at  the  time  Of  actual  capture  could  not  have  been  seen 
by  each  other  in  daylight,  the  mere  fact  that  the  chase  had 
the  effect  of  throwing  the  prize  into  the  hands  of  the  actual 
taker,  will  not  vary  the  case.  Constructive  captures  are 
never  allowed  to  be  deduced  from  such  assistance,  whether 
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designed  or  accidental.  {PkUUmorey  On  InL  Lam^  vol.  8,  §  893; 
1a  Neimeny  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  9 ;  The  Mnancierj  1  Dod,  Sep., 
p.  61 ;  The  Melanie,  2  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  122.) 

§  10.  ISo  mUecedeni  or  subseqwofU  services  in  the  ezpeditioB 
will  entitle  a  party  to  the  benefit  of  joint  captnre,  where  he 
wonld  not  otherwise  he  entitled  to  shore.  Thus,  a  ship  of 
war  sent  for  reinforcements  to  Lord  William  Bentnick,  on 
hearing  the  firing  of  the  fleet  upon  Genoa,  returned  from 
Leghorn,  and  was  in  sight  at  the  time  of  the  capitnladon ; 
but,  as  the  ship  was  ignorant  of  the  object  of  the  attack,  and 
the  captors  were  ignorant  of  her  approach,  she  waa  not 
allowed  to  come  in  as  a  joint  captor.  So,  of  a  ship  of  war 
which  was  dispatched  to  join  the  contingent  expedition 
against  Buenos  Ayres,  but  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  sur- 
render. {FhiUimore,  On  InL  Law,  vol.  8,  §  192;  WUdmanj 
InL  Law  J  vol.  2,  p.  838 ;  The  Buenos  Ayrea^  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p. 
28 ;  Genoa  and  Lavona,  2  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  88.) 

§  11.  Li  respect  to  captures  made  by  ships  which  are  asso- 
ciated in  the  same  service  or  joint  enteiprize,  under  the  same 
superior  officer,  as  a  general  rule  all  are  entitied  to  share  as 
joint  ci^tors,  although  not  in  sight  at  the  time  of  capture. 
The  fleet  so  associated  is  considered  as  one  body,  acting 
together  for  one  single  object,  and  what  is  done  by  a  part 
enures  to  the  benefit  of  all.  The  only  question  to  be  con- 
sidered is,  whether  the  capturing  ships  at  the  time  the  cap- 
ture was  made,  composed,  de  faeto^  a  part  of  the  particular 
fleet.  Thus,  where  a  capture  was  made  by  ships  composing 
part  of  a  squadron  employed  in  the  blockade  of  the  Texel, 
out  of  sight  of  the  fleet  and  without  any  concurrence  in 
chasing,  the  court  held  that  the  blockading  fleet  were  all 
joint  captors.  So,  where  a  prize  coming  out  or  entering  a 
blockaded  port  is  taken  by  one  of  the  ships  of  a  blockading 
squadron  stationed  ofi*  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  while  the 
rest  of  the  squadron,  maintaining  the  blockade,  are  stationed 
at  some  distance.  Li  the  case  of  The  GuiUaume  Tell^  a  squa- 
dron was  stationed  to  watch  the  harbor  of  La  Vallette.  The 
prize,  in  attempting  to  escape,  was  pursued  and  taken  by  a 
part  of  the  squadron,  while  the  others  remained  stationary. 
The  claim  to  joint  capture  was  allowed,  notwithstanding  the 
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physical  impoesibility  of  active  cooperation  arising  fix)ni  the 
state  of  the  wind.  {PhiUimorej  On  Int.  Lctw^  voL  3,  §  898 ; 
WUdnum,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  880-882;  The  Jbwsigheid,  8 
Bob.  Rep.,  p.  811 ;  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  124 ;  The  Harmoniey  8  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  818 ;  The  Hemktte,  2  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  96 ;  The  OuHr 
home  Tell,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  6 ;  The  ]3mpress,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  368.) 

§  12.  But  mere  association  is  not  sufficient  to  entitle  vessels 
to  share  as  constructive  joint  captors;  thej  must  have  a  mili- 
taiy  character,  and  be  capable  of  rendering  military  service; 
in  other  words,  there  must  be  an  animus  cajpiendi.  Thus,  ,a 
ship  forming  part  of  ra  blockading  squadron,  but  totally 
unrigged,  and  incapable  of  rendering  any  service  at  the 
time  of  capture,  is  held  to  be  as  much  excluded  as  one 
totally  unconcious  of  the  transaction ;  because,  by  no  possi- 
biliiy  could  that  ship  be  enabled  to  cooperate  in  time.  So  of 
transports  and  store-ships,  although  associated  in  the  same 
sendee  with  the  actual  captor,  if  destitute  of  a  military 
character,  and  incapable  of  rendering  assistance,  tiiey  cannot 
be  regarded  as  joint  captors.  It  is  not  sufficient  fliat  the 
enemy  may  have  have  been  intimidated  by  the  presence  of 
such  vessels.  Mere  intimidation  may  be  produced  without 
any  cooperation  having  been  given  or  intended.  If  a  frigate 
were  going  to  attadk  &u  enemy's  vessel,  and  four  or  five 
large  merchant  ^hips,  unconcious  of  the  transaction,  should 
appear  in  sight,  they  might  be  objects  of  terror  to  the  enemy, 
but  each  terror  would  not  entitle  them  to  share  in  the  prize 
as  joint  captors.  {Wildman^  Int.  Law^  vol.  2,  pp.  832,  335; 
PhiOmore,  On  InL  Law,  vol.  3,  §  898 ;  The  Cape  of  Good 
Hope^  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  274 ;  The  Twee  Gesusier  and  Le  Franc y 
2  Bob.  Rep.,  pp.  284,  286,  note,;  The  GuiUaume  TeUy  Edw. 
Rep.,  p.  6.) 

.§  18.  Convoying  ships  are  under  no  disability  of  claiming 
OS.  joint  captors  an  account  of  their  employment,  if,  in  other 
respects,  entitled  to  share  in  the  prizcj  unless  the  capture  is 
nuuie  at  such  a  distance  as  would  remove  them  from  the  per- 
formance of  the  special  duty  of  protecting  their  convoy. 
Bein^  military  ships  and  capable  of  rendering  assistance, 
(where  not  interfering  with  this  special  duty,)  they  are  enti- 
tlefl  to  all  the  benefits  of  constructive  capture,  whether  the 
construction  arises  from  association,  sight,  or  otherwise.    But 
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if  the  convoying  ship  desert  her  duty,  she  forfeits  all  benefit 
of  capture,  ( WUdmaUy  Int.  LaWj  vol.  2,  p.  345 ;  The  Waak- 
samhdd^  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  1 ;  The  Fury^  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  9 ; 
PhiUimore^  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  8,  §  395.) 

§  14.  If  a  vessel  be  detached  from  the  fleet  at  the  time  of 
capture  so  as  to  separate  her  from  the  joint  object,  she  can- 
not be  considered  as  a  constituent  part  or  member  of  the 
association,  and  cannot  claim  the  benefit  of  joint  capture 
with  the  fleet,  nor  can  the  fleet  be  allowed  to  come  in  as 
joint  captors  in  any  prize  taken  by  her  after  she  was  detached. 
Thus,  where  two  vessels  of  a  blockading  squadron  were  sent 
to  look  out  for  an  enemy's  ship  and  captured  her,  the  rest 
which  maintained  their  station,  were  held  not  entitled  to 
share.  So,  where  two  vessels  were  detached,  one  by  stress 
of  weather  and  another  in  chase,  they  were  held  not  entitled 
to  share  in  a  capture  made  in  their  absence.  But  where  two 
vessels  where  sent  to  chase  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet  were 
bearing  up  to  suport  them,  the  claim  of  the  latter  to  joint 
capture  was  allowed.  And  a  ship,  forming  a  part  of  a 
blockading  squadron  and  continuing  as  such,  although  tem- 
porarily detached  at  the  time  of  the  summons,  and  not 
returning  till  after  the  capitulation  of  the  place  so  blockaded, 
was,  nevertheless,  entitled  to  share  as  joint  captor  with  the 
rest  of  the  blockading  force.  So,  a  ship  in  joint  chase  of  one 
vessel,  being  ordered  by  a  superior  to  chase  another,  the  two 
chasing  vessels  are  regarded  as  associated  for  the  joint  object 
of  capturing  both  of  those  chased,  and,  although  only  one  is 
captured,  they  jointly  share  in  the  prize.  But  if  neither 
received  or  was  actually  under  the  orders  of  the  other,  or  of  a 
common  superior,  the  case  would  be  different  {PhiUimort^ 
On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  398 ;  Wildman^  Int.  LaWj  vol.  2,  pp.  330- 
338;  The  Forsigheidy  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  311;  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  124; 
The  Island  of  Trinidad,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  92;  Th£  Stella  dd 
Norte,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  349;  The  Envpress,  1  Dod.  Rep,,  p.  368; 
L^Etoile,  2  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  106 ;  The  Naples  Grant,  2  Dod.  Rep., 
p.  273 ;  The  Nordstem,  cited,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  126 ;  The  Gene- 
reux,  cited,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  16.) 

§  15.  When  land  and  sea  forces  act  in  conjunction,  and  no 
express  provision  is  made  by  statute  for  the  distribution  of 
prizes  taken  by  their  joint  operation,  resort  most  be  had  to 
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the  principles  established  by  judicial  decisions.  It  has  been 
held  that  a  mere  general  cooperation,  in  the  same  general 
objects,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  make  land  forces  joint  cap- 
tors  with  a  fleet ;  there  must  be  an  actual  assistance  and 
cooperation  in  the  particular  capture.  Where  there  is  pre- 
concert, a  very  slight  service  is  sufficient.  So,  where  soldiers 
are  landed  on  the  coast,  to  cooperate  with  a  fleet,  in  a  con- 
junct expedition,  or  in  a  particular  engagement,  they  are 
entitled  to  share  in  the  capture.  In  the  case  of  a  claim  on 
the  part  of  the  army,  to  share  in  a  capture  made  by  the  fleet, 
the  onus  probandi  lies  upon  them  to  show  that  there  was  an 
actual  cooperation  on  their  part,  assisting  to  produce  the  sur- 
render. Without  a  pre-concert,  or  conjunct  expedition, 
they  are  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  constructive  capture ; 
therefore,  to  establish  a  claim  of  joint  capture  between  them, 
there  must  be  a  contribution  of  actual  assistance,  and  the 
mere  presence,  or  being  in  sight,  will  not  be  sufficient. 
Between  public  ships  of  war,  there  is  always  conceived  to  be 
a  privity  of  purpose,  which  constitutes  a  community  of  inter- 
est; and  this  community  of  interest  extends  to  public  ships 
of  different  countries,  if  allies;  but  between  laud  and  sea 
forces,  acting  independently  of  each  other,  no  such  privity 
can  be  presumed.  Hence,  the  difference  of  the  rules  appli- 
cable to  the  two  cases.  (PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  8, 
§  399 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  339 ;  The  Stella  Del 
Norte,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  349 ;  The  Dordrecht,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  56.) 

§  16.  The  public  ships  of  allies,  serving  together,  are  enti- 
tled to  share  in  captures,  the  same  as  those  of  a  single  bellig- 
erent There  is  no  difference  in  this  respect,  whether  the 
benefit  of  joint  capture  goes  to  the  government  or  to  the 
vessels,  their  commanders  and  crews.  If,  of  two  allied  joint 
captors,  the  government  of  one  has  made  a  grant  of  the  prize, 
and  the^ other  has  not,  the  condemnation  will  be,  in  the  for- 
mer case,  directly  to  the  joint  captor,  and  in  the  latter,  to  the 
government,  according  to  the  share  of  each.  A  question 
may  arise,  in  case  of  joint  capture  by  allies,  with  respect  to 
the  court  which  shall  be  entitled  to  adjudicate  upon  the  cap- 
ture. By  the  convention  of  May  20th,  1854,  entered  into 
between  France  and  England,  it  was  stipulated,  (art  2,)  that 
when  a  joint  capture  shall  be  made  by  the   naval  forces 
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of  the  two  countries,  the  jurisdiction '  of  the  country  whose 
flag  shall  have  been  borne  by  the  officer  having  the 
superior  command  in  the  action;  and,  (art  2,)  that  when 
a  capture  shall  have  been  made  by  a  cruizer  of  either 
of  the  two  allied  nations,  in  the  presence  and  in  the  sight  of 
a  cruizer  of  the  other,  such  cruizer  contributing  to  the  cap- 
ture, the  adjudication  of  the  case  shall  belong  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  country  of  the  actual  captor.  These  rules  are 
founded  in  reason,  and  will  probably  be  adopted  in  all  simi- 
lar cases.  {PhiUimorey  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  401 ;  MerKn, 
Repertoire,  Prise  Maritime,  §  14 ;  Ortolan,  LHplomatie  de  la  Mer.j 
tome  2,  appen.  special ;  Pistoye  eiDuoerdy,  dea  Prises,  tome  2, 
app. ;  Dalloz,  Repertoire,  Prise  Maritime^  sec.  8,  art.  3.) 

§  17.  It  has  already  been  stated  that,  as  public  ships  of  war 
.are  under  a  constant  obligation  to  attack  the  enemy  where- 
ver seen,  and  as  a  neglect  of  this  duty  is  not  to  be  presumed, 
there  is  a  privity  of  purpose,  which  constitutes  a  community 
of  interest,  and  the  mere  circumstance  of  being  in  sight,  is 
sufficient  to  entitle  such  a  vessel  to  the  benefit  of  joint  cap- 
ture. But  as  the  same  obligation  does  not  rest  upon  priva- 
teers, the  law  does  not  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  same 
presumption  of  an  ardnius  capiendi.  Tbey  generally  clothe 
themselves  with  commissions  of  war  for  private  advantage 
only ;  and,  however  allowable  this  may  be  when  combined 
with  other  considerations  of  public  policy,  it  will  not  lead 
to  the  same  inference,  as  in  the  case  of  public  ships  of  war. 
Hence,  the  animus  capiendi  of  a  privateer  must  be  demonstrar 
ted  by  some  overt  act,  by  some  variation  of  conduct,  which 
would  not  have  taken  place,  but  with  reference  to  that  par- 
ticular object,  and  if  the  intention  of  acting  against  the 
enemy  had  not  been  entertained.  A  different  rule  would 
induce  privateers  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  public  ships  of 
war,  and  keeping  in  sight  of  them,  merely  to  become  entitled 
to  the  joint  benefit  of  the  captures  which  thay  might  make. 
But  a  public  ship  of  war,  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  con- 
structive joint  capture,  where  the  actual  taker  is  a  privateer, 
the  same  as  though  both  were  vessels  of  war.  The  reason  of 
this  rule  is  obvious.  {Phittimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §§  888 ; 
889 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  341 ;  Bynkershodc,  QuaesL 
Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  18 ;  L*Amitie,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  261 ; 
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The  Santa  Brigada,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  52 ;  The  Forsegheid^  3 
Rob.  Rep.,  p.  311 ;  Talbot  v.  Three  Briggs^  1  Dallas.  Rep.,  p. 
95  ;  La  Flore,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  238 ;  The  Galen,  2  Dod.  Rep., 
p.  19 ;  The  Dree  Gebroeders,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  339.) 

§  18.  Revenue  cutters  are  sometimes  furnished  with  letters 
of  marque  and  cruize,  beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of  their 
duty  as  coast  guards,  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  enemy's 
merchant  vessels.  They  are  public  vessels,  but  not  public 
vessels  of  war,  and,  with  respect  to  the  benefits  of  joint  cap- 
ture, are,  by  English  courts,  considered  in  the  light  of  priva- 
teers, and  the  rule  of  constructive  assistance,  from  being  in 
sight,  does  not  apply  to  them ;  for,  not  beingunder  the  same 
obligations  as  king's  ships  to  attack  the  enemy,  they  are  not 
entitled  to  the  same  presumption  in  their  favor."  {Philli- 
more,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  395 :  Wildmany  Int.  Law,  vol.  2, 
p.  351 ;  The  Belhna,  Edw.  Rep,,  p.  63 ;  Dalloz,  Repertoire^ 
verb.  Prises  Maritimes,  sec.  8.) 

§  19.  With  respect  to  captures  made  by  boats,  it  is  a  general 
rule,  that  the  ships  to  which  they  belong,  are  entitled  to  share 
as  joint  captors ;  or  rather,  the  capture  is  considered  as  made 
by  the  ship,  the  boats  being  a  part  of  the  force  of  the  ship. 
But  if  the  capturing  boat  has  been  detached  from  the  ship  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  attached  to  another,  only  the  ship  to 
which  it  is  attached  at  the  time  of  capture,  shares  in  the  prize. 
Mere  constructive  capture  by  boats,  will  hardly  entitle  the 
ships  to  which  they  belong,  to  be  allowed  to  come  in  as  joint 
captors,  for  the  fact  of  boats  being  in  sight,  does  not  neces- 
sarily raise  the  presumption  of  assistance,  by  the  intimida- 
tion of  the  enemy,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  friend. 
Thus,  where  the  boats  of  a  ship,  lying  in  a  harbor,  were 
within  sight  of  a  capture,  it  was  held  the  ship  could  not  be 
allowed  to  share  as  joint  captor.  {Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law^ 
vol.3,  §  396;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  349;  The  Anna 
Maria,  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  211 ;  The  Odin,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  818 ; 
The  Melomane,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  41.) 

§  20.  Captures  made  by  tenders  are  regulated  by  the  same 
rules  as  those  made  by  boats,  the  ship  to  which  the  tender  is 
attached  being  entitled  to  share,  however  distant  she  may  be 
at  the  time  of  capture.    But,  in  order  to  support  the  aver 
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ment  that  the  claimant  was  the  principal,  and  the  capturing 
vessel  a  mere  tender,  it  must  be  shown,  either  that  there  had 
been  some  express  designation  of  her  as  of  that  character, 
or  that  there  had  been  a  constant  employment  and  occupa- 
tion in  a  manner  peculiar  to  tenders,  equivalent  to  an  express 
designation,  and  suflScient  to  impress  that  character  upon 
her.  {PhillbnorCy  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  3,  §  397;  Wildman^  Jn(. 
Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  334,  335 ;  The  Carl,  Spink  Rep.,  p.  261 ; 
2' he  Charlotte^  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  580;  The  Mdomane^  5  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  41 ;  The  Island  of  Curagoa,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  282, 
note ;  The  Anna  Maria,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  211.) 

§  21.  Prizes  hold  the  same  relation  to  their  captors,  as  do 
the  boats  of  the  same  vessel.  Hence,  prize  interests  acquired 
by  a  prize-master  on  board  of  a  captured  vessel,  enure  to 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  ship's  company.  This  is  the  natu- 
ral and  reasonable  result  of  that  community  of  interest  exist- 
ing between  the  prize-master  and  prize-crew,  and  the  captu- 
ring vessel,  the  former  being  merely  temporarily  detached  to 
take  the  prize  into  port,  but  without  any  real  separation  of 
object  or  interest.  ( Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §  334 ;  Phil- 
limore,  On  Int.  ia2r,^ol.  3,  §  396;  The  Anna  Maria,  3  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  211 ;  The  Odin,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  318 ;  The  Melomane, 
5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  41 ;  The  Belle  Coqivcite,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  18 ; 
The  Nancy,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  327,  note.) 

§22.  The  general  rules  of  joint  capture  for  commissioned 
privateers,  are  also  applicable  to  non-commissoned  vessels; 
with  this  distinction: — that  all  captures  by  the  latter  must 
be  condemned  to  the  government  as  droits  of  admiralty,  the 
captors  only  receiving  compensation  in  the  nature  of  salvage, 
which  is  usually  awarded  by  the  prize  court,  where  their  con- 
duct has  been  fair;  and  in  cases  where  there  has  been  great 
personal  gallantry  and  merit,  the  whole  value  of  the  prize  is 
given  them.  Where  a  vessel  has  a  commission  against  one 
enemy,  but  none  against  another  whose  property  is  captured, 
it  is  regarded  as  non-commissioned  with  respect  to  that  par- 
ticular capture.  If,  at  the  time  of  the  capture  by  a  vessel 
commissioned  by  letter  of  marque,  the  master  of  the  captur- 
ing vessel  be  not  on  board,  the  capture  is  considered  as  made 
without  commission,  and  enures  to  the  government.    So  of 
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a  vessel  fitted  out  and  manned  bj  a  ship  of  war,  and  acting 
without  any  authority  or  commision ;  unless  brought  within 
the  definition  of  a  iendery  it  is  deemed  a  non-commissioned 
Tessel,  and  its  captures  enure,  not  to  the  benefit  of  the  man- 
of-war,  but  to  the  government.  But  the  question  whether 
the  capture  is  made  by  a  duly  commissioned  captor,  or  not, 
is  one  between  the  government  and  the  captor,  with  which 
claimants  have  nothing  to  do ;  they  have  no  legal  standing 
to  assert  the  right  of  the  state.  ( WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2, 
pp.  336,  337 ;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Lata,  vol.  3,  §  383 ;  The 
Charlotte^  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  280 ;  The  Melomaney  5  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  41 ;  The  Dos  HermanoSy  2  Wheat.  Rep.,  p.  76 ;  The  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  274.) 

§  23.  .Where  a  privateer  or  a  non-commissioned  vessel  is 
the  actual  captor,  and  a  man-of-war  only  a  joint  captor,  the 
latter  has  no  right  to  dispossess  the  former,  but  is  entitled  to 
put  some  one  on  board  to  take  care  of  the  interests  she  may 
have  in  the  capture.  It  is  not  essential,  but  a  measure  of 
proper  precaution  and  of  great  convenience,  that  an  interest 
should  be  asserted  at  the  time.  Where  expenses  were  incur- 
red by  the  actual  captor  in  consequence  of  an  omission  of 
this  precaution,  they  were  directed  to  be  paid  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds. Where  a  man-of-war  and  a  privateer  were  joint 
chasers,  and  the  privateer  came  up  first,  and  struck  the  first 
blow,  but  the  man  of-war  was  the  actual  taker,  they  were 
held  to  be  joint  actual  captors.  ( Wildman,  Int.  LaWy  vol.  2, 
p.  345 ;  La  Flore,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  271 ;  The  Marianne,  5  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  13;  The  Sacra  Familia,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p  362;  2'he 
San  Josi,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  244 ;  The  Amitie,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
268 ;  The  V^'anstead.,  Ewd.  Rep.,  p.  268.) 

§  24.  Any  misconduct  or  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  captur- 
ing vessel,  intended  to  deceive  another,  in  order  to  prevent 
her  from  taking  part  in  a  capture,  is  generally  punished  by 
admitting  the  claim  of  the  latter  to  the  benefit  of  joint  cap- 
tor. Thus,  in  the  case  of  The  Herman  Parlo,  the  actual 
captor  extinguished  his  lights  in  order  to  prevent  other  ships 
from  seeing  the  chase  or  capture.  In  the  case  of  The  Een^ 
draught,  the  captor  hoisted  American  colors,  and  ofiTered  to 
protect  the  prize  against  the  other  vessels  who  were  chasing 
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her ;  by  this  means,  the  actual  capture  was  deferred  till  the 
other  vessels  were  out  of  sight.  In  both  these  cases  the 
claims  to  joint  capture  were  admitted,  although  the  claimants 
were  not  in  sight  when  the  capture  took  place.  Moreover, 
in  the  latter  case  the  claimants  were  awarded  costs  against 
the  actual  captor.  Where  two  convoying  ships  were  detached 
to  reconnoitre  two  ships  in  sight,  which  turned  out  to  be  a 
British  frigate  and  an  enemy's  vessel.  The  frigate  signalled 
her  number,  but  made  no  signal  of  an  enemy's  ship  ahead, 
thereby  causing  the  convoying  ships  to  be  recalled.  He 
afterwards  made  the  capture,  and  the  convoying  shipis  were 
admitted  as  joint  captors,  on  account  of  her  neglect  to  make 
the  proper  signal.  So,  where  a  non-commissioned  schooner 
which  had  had  an  engagement  with  an  enemy's  vessel,  and 
though  beaten  off,  was  still  hanging  upon  her,  was  induced  to 
sheer  off  by  the  actual  captor  coming  up  and  hoisting  French 
colors,  the  claim  of  the  admiralty  to  joint  capture  for  the 
schooner,  was  sustained  by  the  prize  court.  {Phillimore,  On, 
Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  389 ;  Wildrnan^  Int.  Law^  vol.  2,  pp.  343,  344; 
The  Herman  Parloj  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  8 ;  The  Eendrauyhty  3  Rob. 
Rep.,  appen.,  p.  35;  The  Spankler^  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  359;  The 
Waaksamheid,  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  1 ;  La  Virginie^  5  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  124 ;  The  Itobei%  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  194.) 

§  25.  The  distribution  of  prize  among  joint  captors  is 
usually  regulated  by  statute,  but  in  cases  where  no  statute 
exists,  resort  is  had  to  the  general  rule  of  prize  law  estab- 
lished by  the  courts,  which  is,  that  joint  captors  share  in 
proportion  to  their  relative  strength.  And  this  relative 
strength  is  usually  determined  by  the  number  of  men  on 
board  the  actual  taker,  and  the  ships  assisting  in  the  capture. 
The  same  rule  seems  applicable  to  the  case  of  a  joint  capture 
by  a  public  and  private  ship,  whether  the  latter  be  commis- 
sioned or  not;  as  also  where  an  ally  cooperates  in  the  capture. 
{Phillimorey  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  402 ;  Bynkershoek,  QuaesL 
Jur.  Pub.y  lib.  1,  cap.  18;  Roberts  v.  Hartley,  Doug.  Rep.,  p. 
811;  Dackwork  v.  Tucker,  2  Taunt.  Rep.,  p.  7;  The  Dispatch^ 
2  Qallis,  Rep.,  p.  1 ;  The  Twee  Gesuster,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  284, 
note ;  Le  Franc,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  285,  note.) 

§  26.  The  foregoing  remarks  respecting  joint  capture  refer 
to  benefit  in  prize\  but  some  states  also  allow  a  bounty,  or  head 
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moneys  for  the  taking  or  destroying  of  vessels  of  the  enemy. 
Such  provision  is  made  by  the  fifth  section  of  the  English 
prize  act.  As  grants  of  this  description  are  considered  as 
made  to  reward  immediate  personal  exertion,  and,  moreover, 
are  public  grants^  the  courts  construe  them  with  much  more 
rigor  than  they  do  the  conflicting  claims  of  individuals  for 
shares  of  prize  money.  In  these,  as  in  all  other  public  grants, 
the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  the  grantor,  and  against  the 
grantee.  Hence,  all  claims  of  constructive  joint  capture,  ad 
from  sight,  association  in  chase,  etc.,,are  rejected.  Originally 
the  reward  was  confined  to  actually  combat  only ;  but,  it  is 
now  held,  that  where  a  capture  can  be  considered  as  a 
continuation  of  a  general  action,  the  whole  fleet  is  equally 
entitled  to  head  money,  notwithstanding  the  particular  com- 
bat and  formal  taking  or  destroying  by  a  single  ship  belong- 
ing to  the  fleet.  It  is  otherwise  where  the  capture  is  not  the 
immediate  consequence  of  the  general  action.  In  a  general 
c^g^g^ment  there  can  be  no  distinction  of  combatants ;  the 
whole  fleet  is  supposed  to  contend  with  the  whole  opposing 
force;  it  is  often  so  in  fact,  and  always  so  in  supposition  of 
the  law.  But  if  the  capture  is  made  under  such  circum- 
stances as  to  destroy  all  supposition  of  a  continuity  of  the 
general  engagement,  the  court  will  pronounce  against  the 
claim  of  the  fleet  to  thare  in  the  head  money.  ( WiWman, 
Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  321-326;  The  Clarindey  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p. 
436;  La  Gloire,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  280;  VAlerte,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
238,  The  Ville  de  Varsovie,  2  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  301;  Ul  Bayo,  1 
Dod.  Rep.,  p.  42;  The  Babilion,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  39;  L'ElisCy 
1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  442;  Tlie  Dutch  Schuyts,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  48 ; 
The  Matilda,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  367 ;  The  San  Joseph,  6  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  331 ;  The  Uranie,  2  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  172 ;  La  Francha, 
1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  157 ;  The  Santa  Brigada,  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  58; 
The  Bellone,  2  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  313.)  ^ 

§  27.'  In  all  cases  of  collusive  captures,  the  captors,  whether 
single  or  joint,  acquire  no  title  to  the  prize,  and  the  captured 
property  is  condemned  to  the  government.  If  collusion  be 
alleged,  the  usual  simplicity  of  the  prize  proceedings  is 
departed  from  in  order  to  discover  the  fraud,  if  any  exist. 
Evidence  invoked  from  other  prize  causes  is  sometimes 
resorted  to,  as  proof  of  collusion.    Thus,  where  the  same 
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vessel  has  been  proved  guilty  of  collusion  in  another  case, 
during  the  same  cruise,  the  court  will  take  cognizance  of  that 
fact  in  the  claim  before  it.  The  British  prize  act  (section 
twenty)  provides  for  forfeiture  in  all  cases  of  capture  by 
collusion,  or  connivance,  or  consent,  and  any  bond  given  by 
the  captain  or  commander  of  the  captured  vessel,  is,  also, 
declared  to  be  forfeited  to  the  crown.  But  even  without  a 
statutory  provision,  the  same  result  would  follow  from  the 
general  rules  of  maritime  capture,  for  prize  courts  generally 
will  decree  forfeiture  of  the  rights  of  prize  against  the  captors 
for  gross  irregularity  or  fraud,  or  for  any  other  criminal  con- 
duct. Although  the  capture  may  be  a  good  pnze,  if  there 
should  prove  to  be  fraud  and  collusion  between  the  captors 
and  the  captured,  the  former  will  have  forfeited  their  rights, 
and  the  property  is  condemned  to  the  government  generally. 
Forfeiture  may,  also,  be  declared  in  favor  of  the  government 
for  other  acts  of  misconduct,  and  for  willful  and  obstinate 
violation  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  captors.  (  Wildman^  Lit 
LaWy  vol.  2,  pp.  298,  et  seq. ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Late,  vol.  1, 
p.  359 ;  The  Johanna  Tholen,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p  .72;  The  George^ 
etc.,  1  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  408;  Oswell  v.  Vign^j  15  East.  Rep., 
p.  70;  The  George,  2  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  278;  The  Experiment, 
8  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  261;  The  Bothnea  and  The  Jahnsloff,  2 
Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  169 ;  DaUoz,  Repertoire,  verb.  Prises  Mari- 
times,  sec.  5.) 

§  28.  So,  in  all  cases  of  forfeiture  of  interest  in  the  prize  by 
the  captors,  the  condemnation  is  to  the  government  The 
captor  may  forfeit  his  right  of  prize  in  various  ways :  as,  by 
an  unreasonable  delay  in  bringing  the  question  of  prize  or 
no  prize  to  an  adjudication  by  a  competent  court;  by  unne- 
cessarily taking  the  captured  vessel  to  a  neutral  port ;  by 
cruel  treatment  of  the  captured  crew ;  by  breaking  bulk  on 
board,  except  in  case  of  necessity;  by  embezzlement;  by 
breach  of  instructions,  or  any  oflense  against  the  law  of 
nations,  etc.  But  irregularities  on  the  part  of  captors,  origi- 
nating in  mere  mistake  or  negligence,  which  work  no  irrepa- 
rable mischief,  and  are  consistent  with  good  faith,  will  not 
forfeit  their  right  of  prize.  In  order  that  a  prize  court  may 
decree  forfeiture  or  restitution,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
prize  itself  be  brought  within  its  jurisdiction ;  it  is  sufficient 
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that  a  proceeding  be  instituted  by  the  claimants  against  the 
captor.  Thus,  if  the  prize  be  lost  at  sea,  the  court  still  has 
jurisdiction  of  the  case,  and  may  proceed  to  its  adjudication 
at  the  instance  of  either  the  captors  or  the  claimants.  So,  if 
captured  property  be  converted  by  the  captors,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  prize  court  over  the  case  continues;  it  may  always 
proceed  in  rem^  wherever  the  prize,  or  the  proceeds  of  the 
prize,  can  be  traced  to  the  hands  of  any  person  whatever; 
and  this  it  may  do,  notwithstanding  any  stipulation  in  the 
nature  of  bail  had  been  taken  for  the  property.  But  the 
court  may  exercise  a  sound  discretion  whether  it  will  inter- 
fere in  favor  of  the  captors,  in  case  the  captured  property  has 
been  unjustifiably  or  illegally  converted,  and  in  case  the  disr 
position  of  the  captured  vessel  and  crew  has  not  been  accor- 
ding to  duty.  "If  no  sufficient  cause,"  says  Chief  Justice 
Taney,  "is  shown  to  justify  the  sale,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
captor  has  been  unjust  and  oppressive,  the  court  may  refuse 
to  adjudicate  upon  the  validity  of  the  capture,  and  award 
restitution  and  damages  against  the  captor;  although  the 
seizure  as  prize  was  originally  lawful,  or  made  upon  probable 
cause.  And  the  same  rule  prevails  where  the  sale  was  justi- 
fiable, and  the  captor  has  delayed,  for  an  unreasonable  time, 
to  institute  proceedings  to  condemn  it.  Upon  a  libel  filed 
by  the  captured,  as  for  a  marine  trespass,  the  court  will  refuse 
to  award  a  monition  to  proceed  to  adjudication  on  the  ques- 
tion of  prize  or  no  prize,  but  will  treat  the  captor  as  a  wrong- 
doer from  the  beginning."  ( WUdmariy  Int,  LaWj  vol.  2,  pp. 
298,  299;  Keniy  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  358,  359;  The 
Susannah,  C  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  48 ;  The  Falcon,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
194;  L'Ecole,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  220;  La  Dame  Cecik,  6  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  257 ;  The  Pomona,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  25 ;  The  Arabella 
ami  Madeira,  1  Gallis.  Rep.,  p.  368 ;  Jecker,  et  at.  v.  Montgomery, 
18  Howard  Rep.,  p.  616;  British  Pinze  Act,  sec.  80;  Dalhz, 
Hepertoire,  verb.  Prises  Maritimes,  sec.  6.) 

§  29.  Probable  cause  of  seizure  is,  by  the  general  usage  of 
nations  and  the  decisions  in  admiralty,  a  sufficient  excuse  in 
cases  of  capture  dejure  belli,  and  this  question  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  the  court,  which  has  jurisdiction  to  restore  or  con- 
demn. The  general  principles  which  govern  cases  of  this 
character,  are  embodied  in  the  statute  laws  of  the  United 
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States.  The  act  of  June  26th,  1812,  section  six,  provides  that 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  in  which  the  case  may  be 
finally  decided,  '^  shall  and  may  decree  restitution,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  when  the  capture  shall  have  been  made  without 
just  cause;  and  if  made  without  probable  causey  or  otherwise 
unreasonably,  may  order  and  decree  damages  and  costs  to 
the  party  injured."  If  there  be  a  reasonable  suspicion,  it  is 
proper  to  make  the  capture,  and  submit  the  cause  for  adjudi- 
cation before  the  proper  tribunal,  and,  although  the  court 
should  acquit  without  the  formality  of  further  proof,  the 
captors  will  be  justifiable,  by  reason  of  such  probable  cause; 
but  where  the  seizure  is  wholly  without  excuse,  they  are 
liable  for  costs,  and  for  the  damages  which  ensue  from  the 
seizure,  and  such  damages  and  costs  will  be  decreed  to  the 
party  injured.  The  liability  of  the  captor  for  damages  and 
costs,  depends,  in  general,  upon  his  good  faith  and  intentions; 
a  court  will  seldom  impose  damages  for  a  mere  error  of  judg- 
ment, unless  the  irregularity  is  very  gross,  and  works  a  serious 
injury  to  the  claimants.  They  are  never  responsible  for  the 
neglect  or  error  of  the  captured  vessel.  Thus,  if  a  vessel, 
although  not  liable  to  condemnation,  has  defective  documents 
on  board,  or  does  not  show  proper  papers,  the  captor  is  not 
liable  for  either  costs  or  damages,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
court  will  generally  allow  him  costs  and  expenses,  to  be  paid 
by  the  claimants  to  whom  the  restitution  is  made.  But,  if 
he  unreasonably  delay  to  procure  an  adjudication,  or  is  other- 
wise guilty  of  negligence  or  good  faith,  he  is  liable  for  costs 
and  damages.  The  owners  of  captured  property,  which  is 
lost  through  the  fault  or  negligence  of  the  captors,  are  enti- 
tled to  compensation  in  damages,  and  the  value  of  the  vessel, 
cost  of  cargo,  with  all  charges,  and  the  premium  of  insurance 
if  paid,  are  allowed  in  ascertaining  the  amount  of  damages. 
Where  a  ship  was  justifiably  captured,  but  not  liable  to  be 
condemned,  was  lost  by  the  culpable  negligence  of  the  prize- 
master,  restitution  in  the  value  of  ship  and  freight  was 
decreed.  Where  freight  is  decreed,  it  is  to  be  estimated  on 
the  footing  of  a  fair  commercial  profit.  A  captor  is  liable 
for  demurrage,  in  all  cases  of  unjustifiable  delay;  for  sending 
his  prize  into  an  inconyenient  port;  for  loss  of  the  ship  if  he 
refuses  to  take  a  pilot,  but  not  where  there  is  a  regular  pilot 
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on  board ;  for  deficiency  of  cargo ;  but  not,  without  negligence 
or  misconduct,  for  goods  stolen  from  a  warehouse  after  com- 
mission of  unlivery.  All  claims  to  costs  and  damages  are 
extinguished  by  accepting  an  unconditional  release  of  the 
vessel.  ( Wildman^  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  153-177 ;  U.  S.  Sta- 
tutes at  Large,  vol.  2,  p.  761;  The  Palmyra,  12  Wheaton  Rep., 
p.  1 ;  2^he  George,  1  Mason  Rep.,  p.  24;  Locke  v.  The  U.  S., 
7  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  339;  Shattuck  v.  Maley,  1  Wash.  Rep.,  p. 
245 ;  Jecker,  et  aL,  v.  Montgomery,  13  Howard  Rep.,  p.  505 ; 
Bello,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  5,  §5.) 

§80.  Questions  with  respect  to  the  liability  of  admirals 
of  fleets,  and  commanders  of  squadrons,  for  captures  made 
by  vessels  and  officers  under  their  commands,  and  of  own- 
ers  of  privateers  for  the  acts  of  their  captains,  have  often 
been  adjudicated  upon  by  the  courts.  The  commander  of 
a  squadron,  or  the  admiral  of  a  fleet,  is  liable  to  individuals 
for  the  trespasses  of  those  under  his  command,  in  case  of 
actual  presence  and  cooperation,  or  of  positive  orders. 
Where,  in  such  cases,  the  capture  has  actually  taken  place, 
the  prize-master  is  considered  as  a  bailee  to  the  use  of  the 
whole  fleet  or  squadron,  who  are  to  share  in  the  prize  money, 
and  thus  the  commander  may  be  made  responsible ;  but  not 
60  as  to  mere  trespasses,  unattended  with  a  conversion  to  the 
use  of  the  fleet  or  squadron.  With  respect  to  costs  and  dam^ 
ages,  it  is  a  general  rule  in  relation  to  public  ships,  that  the 
actual  wrong-doer,  and  he  alone,  is  responsible.  It  is  not 
meant  by  this  that  the  crew  of  the  capturing  ship  are  respon- 
sible for  a  seizure  made  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
their  superior;  but  that  the  person  actually  ordering  the  sei- 
zure is  the  one  to  be  held  liable  for  costs  and  damages.  Thus, 
the  commander  of  a  single  vessel  is  liable  for  the  acts  of  all 
under  his  command,  and  the  commander  of  a  fleet  or  squad- 
ron, in  case  of  actual  presence  and  cooperation,  or  of  positive 
orders.  In  the  United  States  he  is  also  held  responsible  for 
acts  done  under  his  permissive  orders ;  but  not  so  in  Eng- 
land. The  captain,  there,  must  be  looked  to  as  the  actual 
wrong-doer,  and  the  admiral  is  responsible  to  him  if  he  has 
given  express  orders  for  the  particular  seizure.  {Kent,  Com. 
on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  100 ;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  § 
457 ;  The  Mentor,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  177 ;  The  DiUgentia,  1  Dod. 
Rep.,  p.  404;  The  Eleanor,  2  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  846.) 
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§  31.  In  the  case  of  privcateers,  the  owners,  as  well  as  the 
masters,  are  responsible  for  the  damages  and  costs  occa^^ioned 
by  illegal  captures,  and  this  to  the  extent  of  the  actual  loss 
and  injury,  even  if  it  exceed  the  amount  of  the  bond  usually 
given  upon  the  taking  out  of  the  commission.  But  such 
owners  who  are  only  constructively  liable,  are  not  bound  to 
the  extent  of  vindictive  damages,  although  the  original  wrong- 
doers, in  case  of  gross  and  wanton  outrage  in  an  illegal  sei- 
zure, may  be  made  responsible  beyond  the  loss  actually  sus- 
tained. The  sureties  to  the  bond  are  responsible  only  to  the 
extent  of  the  sum  in  which  they  are  bound.  But,  if  a  person 
appear  on  behalf  of  the  captain  of  a  privateer,  and  give 
security  in  his  own  name  as  principal  in  the  stipulation,  with 
other  sureties,  he  is  liable,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cap- 
tain, as  principal.  A  part  owner  of  a  privateer  is  not 
exempted  from  being  a  party  to  the  suit,  in  consequence  of 
having  made  compensation  for  his  share  to  the  claimant  and 
received  a  release  from  him.  A  person  may  be  holden  a  » 
part  owner  of  a  privateer,  although  his  name  has  never  been 
inserted  in  the  bill  of  sale  or  in  the  ship's  register.  {DaUoz, 
BepetoirCy  verb.  Prises  MariiimeSy  sec.  2,  art.  3;  Riquelnity 
Derecho  Pub.  Int.y  lib.  1,  tit  2,  cap.  13;  Browriy  Civil  and  Adm. 
LaWy  vol.  2,  p.  140 ;  PhUHmorey  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  3,  §  458 ; 
Bynkershoeky  Qmest.  Jur.  Pub.y  lib.  1,  cap.  19 ;  Pothier,  De 
Propriitiy  No.  92;  Valin,  sur  VOrdonnancey  liv.  8,  tit.  9.;  Tal- 
bot V.  Three  Brigsy  1  Dal.  Rep.,  p.  95 ;  TheDU  Fire  Darner,  5 
Rob.  Rep.,  p.  318 ;  The  Der  Mohry  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  129;  The 
Gerolamay  8  Hagg.  Rep.,  p.  187 ;  Del  Col.  v.  Amoliy  3  Dall. 
Rep.,  p.  383;  The  Anna,  Mariay  2  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  327;  King 
V.  Ferguson,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  84;  The  Karasan,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
260;  The  WUUaniy  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  214;  BellOy  Derecho  Inter- 
nationcdy  pt.  2,  cap.  5,  §  5;  Code  de  Conimercej  liv.  2,  tit  3, 
art  217 ;  Bedarridey  Droit  Cbm.,  §§  300,  et  seq.) 

§  32.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  prize  master,  immediately  on  his 
arrival  in  port,  to  institute  proceedings  in  the  proper  court 
for  the  adjudication  of  his  prize.  He  should  also  deliver 
over  to  the  commissioner,  or  proper  officer  of  the  court,  all 
the  papers  and  documents  found  on  board,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  make  affidavit  that  they  are  delivered  up  as  taken, 
without  fraud,  addition,  subdivision  or  embezzlement    He 
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should  also  have  the  master  and  principal  officers,  and  some 
of  the  crew,  of  the  captured  vessel,  brought  in  for  examina- 
tion. This  examination  should  take  place  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  arrival  of  the  vessel.  Prize-masters  are  considered 
as  bailees  to  the  use  of  the  captors,  who  are  to  share  in  prize 
money.  K  the  prize  be  lost  by  the  misconduct  of  the  prize- 
master,  or  for  neglecting  to  take  a  pilot,  or  to  put  on  board  a 
proper  prize-crew,  the  captors  are  held  responsible.  So,  also, 
in  claims  for  demurrage  in  not  bringing  in  the  prize  in  due 
time,  or  neglecting  to  have  the  case  adjudicated  before  a 
competent  court.  Courts  of  prize  have  jurisdiction  of  all 
prize  agents,  and  determine  upon  the  legality  of  their 
appointment,  and  the  disposition  which  they  may  make  of 
the  proceeds  of  sales  of  prizes,' etc.  If  they  pay  such  pro- 
ceeds over  to  the  captors  without  an  order  of  the  court,  they 
are  responsible  *to  the  owners  of  the  captured  property 
for  the  net  amounts  so  received  by  them,  in  case  restitution 
is  received.  The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  prize-agents, 
where  not  regulated  by  statutes,  are  usually  determined  by 
the  rules  and  orders  of  the  courts.  (BeUo^  Derecho  Interna" 
cionaly  pt.  2,  cap.  5,  §  6 ;  Phillimorey  On  Int.  LaWj  vol.  8,  §§  472, 
et  seq.;  The  Der  Mohr^  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  129 ;  The  SpeculcUiony 
2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  293 ;  The  William,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.*316 ;  Del. 
Col.  V.  Arnold,  3  Dall.  Rep.,  p.  333 ;  Wilcox  v.  U.  Ins.  Co., 
2  Binn.  Rep.,  p.  574;  Home  v.  Camden,  1  H.  Black.  Rep., 
pp.  374,  524 ;  Willis  v.  Commissioners,  5  East.  Rep.,  p.  22 ; 
The  Noysomhed,  7  Ves.  Rep.,  p.  593 ;  Smart  v.  Wolff,  3  Durn. 
and  East.  Rep.,  p.  323 ;  The  Pomona,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  25 ; 
The  Herkimer,  Stew.  Rep.,  p.  328 ;  The  Louis,  5  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  146;  The  PoUy,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  147,  note;  The  Priniz 
JBenrick,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  95 ;  The  Exeter,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  173; 
The  Princessa,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  31 ;  The  St.  Lawrence,  2  Gallis. 
Rep.,  p.  19 ;  The  Brutus,  2  Gallis.  Rep.,  p.  526  ;  Bingham  v. 
Cabot,  3  Dallas  Rep.,  p.  19 ;  Kean  v.  Brig  Gloucester,  2  Dall. 
Rep.,  p.  86 ;  Hill  v.  Boss,  3  Dall.  Rep.,  p.  331 ;  Penhalhw  v. 
Doane,  3  Dall.  Rep.,  p.  54.) 
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tor—  5  3.  Apparent  exceptions  to  rule  —  {4.  Rule  varied  by  municipal  regii- 
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confer  prize  jurisdiction  — }  10.  Court  may  sit  in  the  country  of  c&ptor  or 
his  ally — J  11.  But  not  in  neutral  territory  —  {  12.  In  conquered  territory 
—  J  13.  Extent  of  jurisdiction  —  J  14.  Location  of  prize — J  15.  Decision 
conclusive — {16.  But  state  responsible  for  unjust  condemnation — {17. 
Cases  of  England  and  Prussia  in  1753,  and  the  United  States  and  Denmark 
in  1830  —  g  18.  When  jurisdiction  may  be  inquired  into  —  J  19.  How  £ar 
governed  by  municipal  laws  —  2^0.  Character  of  proceedings,  of  procfs, 
etc.^^J  21.  Custody  of  property  —  {  22.  Conduct  of  suit  by  captors— 1 23. 
Who  may  appear  as  claimants — 2^4.  Duties  of  claimants  —  j  25.  NatiLr« 
and  form  of  decrees. 

§  1.  It  has  been  shown  elsewhere,  that  in  war  on  land,  the 
title  to  personal  and  movable  property  is  considered  as  lost 
to  the  owner  as  soon  as  the  captor  has  acquired  a  firm  pos- 
session, which,  as  a  general  rule,  is  considered  as  taking  place 
after  a  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours;  but,  that  this  rule  does  not, 
at  least  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  apply  to 
maritime  captures,  which  are  held  in  abeyance  till  the  lega* 
lity  of  the  capture  is  determined  by  some  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction.    A  different  principle,  however,  is  applied  iu 
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case  of  the  recapture  of  property  of  the  continental  nations 
of  Europe,  who  adhere  to  the  old  rule  of  perductio  infra  praC" 
sidiUy  or  of  reclamation  ante  occasum  solis.  Kent,  and  other 
modern  writers  of  authority,  contend  for  the  absoluteness  of 
the  rnle,  as  one  fully  established  by  usage  and  incorporated 
into  the  code  of  international  jurisprudence,  that,  "the  pro- 
perty is  not  changed  in  favor  of  the  neutral  vendee  or  recap- 
tor,  so  as  to  bar  the  original  owner,  until  a  regular  sentence 
of  condemnation  has  been  pronounced  by  some  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  belonging  to  the  sovereign  of  the  captor; 
and  the  purchaser  must  be  able  to  show  documentary  evi- 
dence of  that  fact  to  support  his  title."  Such  is  undoubt- 
edly the  practice  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  but 
with  respect  to  recaptures,  it  is  by  no  means  universal,  some 
states  retaining  the  ancient  practice,  and  others  adopting  the 
rule  oi  reciprocity.  But  this  question  will  be  particularly 
considered  under  the  head  of  recaptures.  {Kent^  Com,  on  Am. 
LatCy  vol.  1,  pp.  101,  102 ;  BeUOy  Derecho  loiemacional,  pt.  2, 
cap.  6,  §4;  Wheatony  JElem.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §§  11,  12; 
DalloZy  Repertoire^  verb.  Prises  des  Maritimes ;  Wildmany  Int. 
LaWy  vol.  2,  pp.  277-280;  PhiUimorey  On  Int.  LaiOy  vol.  3, 
§§  407,  et  seq. ;  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.y  lib.  3,  cap.  6,  §  3; 
Bynkershoeky  QmesU,  Jur.  Pub.y  lib.  1,  cap.  5 ;  Valiny  Comm. 
8ur  V  Ordonnancey  \W.  3,  tit  9,  §  8 ;  Pistoye  et  Duverdj/y  Des  Pri- 
seSy  tits.  7,  8.) 

§  2.  The  validity  of  a  maritime  capture  must  be  deter- 
mined by  a  prize  court  of  the  government  of  the  captor,  and 
cannot  be  adjudicated  by  the  court  of  any  other  country. 
The  reason  of  this  rule  is  based  upon  the  responsibility  which 
the  law  of  nations  imposes  upon  the  government  of  the  cap- 
tor in  case  of  unlawful  condemnation  of  the  captured  pro- 
perty. If  the  court  of  any  country 'other  than  that  of  the 
captor  were  to  condemn,  the  government  of  the  captor 
could  not  be  held  responsible  to  the  government  whose 
citizen  is  unlawfully  deprived  of  his  property.  This  rule 
necessarily  excludes  the  jurisdiction  of  a  prize  court  of  an 
ally  over  captures  made  by  his  co-belligerent.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  captor  is  held  responsible  to  other  states  for  the 
acta  of  his  own  subjects,  but  not  for  those  of  his  allies.  It 
is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  courts  of  an  ally  caimot  deter- 
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mine  whether  captured  property  shall  be  restored  to  the  ori- 
ginal owner,  or  whether  the  captor's  government  shall 
assume  the  responsibility  of  its  condemnation.  Mr.  Philli- 
more  asserts,  that  the  question  of  prize  may  be  adjudicated 
in  "the  court  of  the  captor  or  of  his  ally,"  on  the  ground 
that  unam  constUuuni  civitatem;  but  none  of  the  authorities  to 
which  he  refers  support  his  position  ;  they  refer  to  the  locality 
of  the  prize  when  condemned,  or  to  the  jpioee  where  the  court 
was  sitting  at  the  time  of  condemnation,  but  not  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  court  itself;  in  none  of  the  cases  to  which  he  refers 
was  it  held  that  the  court  of  an  ally  may  condemn.  On  the 
contrary,  Chancellor  Kent  says  distinctly,  "  The  prize  court 
of  an  ally  cannot  condemn ;"  and  Mr.  Wheaton  is  equally 
distinct  and  emphatic:  "  Where  the  property  is  carried  into 
the  port  of  an  ally,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  although  it  cannot  itself  condemn^  from 
permitting  the  exercise  of  that  final  act  of  hostility,  etc." 
For  the  same  reason,  the  condemnation  of  a  capture  cannot 
be  pronounced  in  the  prize  court  of  a  neutral ;  for,  as  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  captor  is  answerable  to  other  states  for  such 
condemnation,  it  is  proper  that  it  should  be  made  by  its  own 
courts.  Moreover,  if  the  courts  of  neutral  countries  were 
allowed  to  determine  such  questions,  their  decisions  would 
inevitably  involve  their  respective  governments  in  hostilitice 
with  one  or  the  other  of  the  belligerent  parties,  or  with  other 
neutral  states,  the  property  of  whose  citizens  might  be  con- 
demned for  some  violation  of  neutral  duties.  Their  exclu- 
sion rests  not  only  on  the  fact  that  the  exercise  of  this  autho- 
rity would  be  inconsistent  with  the  neutral  character,  hut 
also,  on  the  well  established  practice  and  usage  of  nations. 
{Kenty  Com.  on  Am,  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  103 ;  Wheaton,  Elem.  M 
I^w,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §§  13,  16 ;  PhiUimore,  On  Lit.  Law,  vol.  3, 
§§  305,  et  scq. ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  379-390;  Huhmr. 
de  la  Saisie  des  Batimens,  etc.,  liv.  1,  ch.  11,  §  8 ;  Martens,  Pre- 
cis du  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  7,  §  312;  D'Hauterive  andDe 
Cussy,  Traites  de  Commerce,  t.  9,  p.  375 ;  Pistoye  et  Duverdu, 
Des  Prises,  tit.  8 ;  The  Flad  Oyen,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  135 ;  Tk 
Persa^erance,  2  Rob.  Rep,,  p.  240 ;  The  Kierlighett,  3  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  95;  Havelock  v.  Rockwood,  8  Dum.  and  East  Rep.,  p. 
268;  DonaldsfM  v.  Thompson,  1  Cowp.  Rep.,  p.  429;  The 
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Invincible^  2  Gallis.  Rep.,  p.  28 ;  1  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  238 ; 
Maissonnaire  v.  Keating^  2  Gallis,  Rep.,  p.  224 ;  The  Finlay 
and  MUliamj  1  Peters  Rep.,  p.  12;  WheelrighiY.  Depeysier, 
1  Johns.  Rep.,  p.  471 ;  Page  v.  LenoXj  16  Johns.  Rep.,  p. 
172 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemacionalj  pt.  2,  cap.  5,  §  4 ;  Heffier^ 
Droit  International,  §  172 ;  Hauiefeuille,  Des  Nations  NeutreSy 
tit.  12,  ch.  2 ;  DalloZj  Repertoire^  verb.  Prises  Maritimes^  sec.  6; 
Pouget,  Droit  Maritime^  tome  1,  app.) 

§  8.  There  are  two  apparent  exceptions  to  this  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  prize  courts  of  the  captor's  country  over 
questions  of  prize ;  Jirstj  where  the  capture  is  made  within 
the  territory  of  a  neutral  state,  and  second,  where  it  is  made 
by  a  vessel  fitted  out  within  the  territory  of  the  neutral  state. 
In  either  of  these  cases,  the  judicial  tribunals  of  such  neu- 
tral state  have  jurisdiction  to  determine  the  validity  of  cap- 
tures so  made,  and  to  vindicate  its  own  neutrality  by  resto- ' 
ring  the  property  ojF  its  own  subjects,  or  of  other  states  in 
amity  with  it.     '*  A  neutral  nation,"  says  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States,  "which  knows  its  duty,  will  not  inter- 
fere  between  belligerents,  so  as  to  obstruct  them  in  the 
exercise  of  their  undoubted   right  to  judge,   through  the 
medium  of  their  own  courts,  of  the  validity  of  every  capture 
made  under  their  respective  commissions,  and  to  decide  on 
every  question  of  prize  law  which  may  arise  in  the  progress 
of  such  discussion.    But  it  is  no  departure  from  this  obliga- 
tion, if,  in  a  case  in  which  a  captured  vessel  be  brought,  or 
voluntarily  comes,  infra  pi'asidiUy  the  neutral  nation  extends 
its  examination  so  far  as  to  ascertain  whether  a  trespass  has 
been  committed  on  its  own  neutrality  by  the  vessel  which 
has  made  the  capture.     So  long  as  a  nation  does  not  inter- 
fere in  the  war,  but  professes  an  exact  impartiality  toward 
both  parties,  it  is  its  duty,  as  well  as  right,  and  its  safe^, 
good   faith  and  honor  demand  of  it,  to  be  vigilant  in  pre- 
venting its  neutrality  from  being  abused,  for  the  purpose  of 
hostility  against  either  of  them.     *    *     *    In  the  perfor- 
mance of  this  duty,  all  the  belligerents  must  be  supposed  to 
have   an  equal  interest ;  and  a  disregard,  or  neglect  of  it, 
would  inevitably  expose  a  neutral  nation  to  the  charge  of 
insincerity,  and  to  the  just  dissatisfaction  and  complaints  of 
the  belligerent,  the  property  of  whose  subjects  should  not, 
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tinder  such  circumstances,  be  restored."  These  are  not,  pro- 
perly considered,  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  prize 
jurisdiction,  but  are  cases  where  the  courts  of  a  neutral  state 
are  called  upon  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
and  vindicating  its  neutrality.  {Dalloz,  Beperioire^  verb.  Pri- 
ses Maritime^  sec.  6 ;  Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  Des  Prises,  tit.  8 ; 
WhcaioUj  Elem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  14 ;  The  EstreUa^ 
4  Wheaton,  Rep.,  p.  298 ;  The  Saniissima  Trinidad^  7  Whea- 
ton  Rep.,  p.  284;  L' Invincible,  1  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  238  ;  La 
Amisiad  de  Hues,  5  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  385 ;  Brig  Alert  and  Car- 
go V.  Bias  Moran,  9  C ranch.  Rep.,  p.  359  ;  La  Concepcion^  6 
Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  235 ;  Talbot  v.  Jansen^  3  Dallas  Rep.,  p. 
133 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Internacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  5,  §  4 ;  Hefftar^ 
Droit  International,  §  172 ;  Hautefexdlle,  Des  Nations  Neutres, 
tit.  12,  ch.  2.) 

§  4.  Attempts  have  been  made  by  some  states  to  give  to 
their  own  tribunals  prize  jurisdiction  of  all  captured  property 
brought  within  their  territorial  limits.     Such  a  municipal 
regulation  was  made  by  France,  in  1681,  and  its  justice  waa 
defended  on  the  ground  of  compensation  for  the  privilege  of 
asylum  granted  to  the  captor  and  his  prizes  in  a  neutral  port. 
"  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  says  Mr.  Wheaton,  "  that  such  a 
condition  may  be  annexed  by  the  neutral  state  to  the  privi- 
lege of  bringing  belligerent  prizes  into  its  ports,  which  it 
may  grant  or  refuse,  at  its  pleasure,  provided  it  be   done 
impartially  to  all  the  belligerent  powers  ;  but  such  a  condi- 
tion is  not  implied  in  a  mere  general  peimission  to  enter  the 
neutral  ports.     The  captor  who  avails  himself  of  such  a  per- 
mission, does  not  thereby  lose  the  military  possession  of  the 
captured  property,  which  gives  to  the  prize  courts  of  his  own 
country  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  determine  the  lawfulness  of 
the  capture.     *     *     *     The  claim  of  any  neutral  proprietor, 
even  a  subject  of  the  state  into  whose  ports  the  captured  ves- 
sel or  goods  may  have  been  carried,  must,  in  general,  be 
asserted  in  the  prize  court  of  the  belligerent  country,  which 
alone  has  jurisdiction  of  the  question  of  prize  or  no  prize." 
Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  14 ;  Valin,  Comm. 
VOrd.,  liv.  3,  tit.  9;  Lampredi,  Commerce  des  Neutres,  pt- 
14;  pt.  2,  Ko.  3;  Phillimore,   On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  c 
Pistoye  et  Duvcrdy,   Des    Prises,  tit.  8 ;    Manning,   La 
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NaJtums^  p.  880 ;  Belloy  Derecho  Iniernaeumalj  pt.  2,  cap.  5,  §  4; 
SeffieTj  Drcii  Intematiarud,  §  172 ;  Hautefeuilk^  Des  Nations 
IfetUreSy  tit.  12,  ch.  2 ;  DaUoZj  Berperioire^  verb.  Prises  Marir 
tinieSj  Boc.  6.) 

§  5.  The  rule  has  sometimes  been  varied  by  treaty  stipula- 
tions. Thus,  in  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Columbia  in  1825,  art.  21,  and  between  the 
United  States  and  Chile  in  1832,  art.  21,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  established  courts  for  prize  cases  in  the  country  to  which 
the  prizes  may  be  conducted,  should  alone  take  cognizance 
of  them.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  such  stipulations  can 
bind  only  those  who  make  the  engagements.  The  courts  of 
neutral  states  would  not  be  bound  to  exercise  such  jurisdic- 
tion, nor  could  states  not  parties  to  the  treaty  be  debarred 
firom  claiming  the  right  of  trial  by  their  own  prize  courts, 
which  alone,  under  the  general  law  of  nations,  have  jurisdic- 
tion of  prize  causes.  ( U.  S.  Statutes  at  Largej  vol.  8,  pp.  816, 
489 ;  Kent^  Com.  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  104,  note ;  PAfBi- 
mare^  on  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  865;  Manning^  Law  of  Nations^ 
p.  888 ;  BeUoy  Derecho  International^  pt.  2,  cap.  5,  §  4.) 

§  6.  There  is  evidently  a  wide  distinction  between  the  ordi- 
nary municipal  tribunals  of  the  state,  proceeding  under  the 
municipal  laws  as  their  rule  of  decision,  and  prize  tribunals 
appointed  by  its  authority,  and  professing  to  administer  the  law 
of  nations  to  foreigners  as  well  as  subjects.  "  The  ordinary 
municipal  tribunals,"  says  Wheaton,  "  acquire  jurisdiction 
over  the  person  or  property  of  a  foreigner,  either  expressed 
by  his  voluntarily  bringing  the  suit,  or  implied  by  the  fact  of 
his  brining  his  person  or  property  within  the  territory.  But 
when  courts  of  prize  exercise  their  jurisdiction  over  vessels 
captured  at  sea,  the  property  of  forereigners  is  brought  by 
force  within  the  territory  of  the  state  by  which  those  tribu- 
nals are  constituted.  By  natural  law,  the  tribunals  of  the 
captor's  country  are  no  more  the  rightftil  exclusive  judges  of 
captures  in  war,  made  on  the  high  seas  fix)m  under  the  neu- 
tral flag,  than  are  the  tribunals  of  the  neutral  country.  The 
equality  of  nations  would,  on  principle,  seem  to  forbid  the 
exercise  of  a  jurisdiction  thus  acquired  by  force  and  violence, 
and  administered  by  tribunals  which  cannot  be  impartial 
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between  tiie  UtigAtingr  iwti«s,  beeMAe  eiwted  by  the 
mgtL  of  tfatt  OBie  to  jodlge  the  other.    Such,  however,  is  the 
actual  oMrtittttsoa  of  the  tribunals  in  which,  by  the  positiTe 
mtemational  law,  is  vested  the  exclusive  jnrisdiotionof  pariieB 
taken  in  war."     From  this  evident  and  wide  distinction 
between  ordinaiy  cases  of  litigation,  under  municipal  law^ 
and  the  condemnation  of  maritime   captures,  under  the 
law  of  n9.tions,  there  has  resulted  the  rule  that  no  court  can 
have  prize  jurisdiction  unless  it  be  expressly  made  a  prixe 
tribunal  by  the  authority  of  the  State  to  which  it  belongs. 
But,  the  organization  of  the  court,  and  the  manner  of  exer- 
cising this  jurisdiction,  must  depend  upon  the  constitution 
and  local  laws  of  each  state,  and  are  different  in  different 
<;ountries.     {Kent^   Com.  on  Am*  Law^  p.  103;    Wheaian, 
Mem.  JnL  Law,  pt  4,  ch.  2,  §  13 ;  Jecker  ei  oL  y.  Moml^ 
g<mxry,  13  Howard  Bep.,  p.  515;  PhiUimore^  on  InL  Ixaa, 
vol.  3,  §§  437,  et  seq.;  Lindo  v.  Bodney^  Doug.  Rep.,  pp.  613— 
616 ;  SduiefeuiUe,  Des  Nations  Neyires^  tit*  2,  ch.  2,  sec.  2  \ 
J)alloZj  M^ertoire,  verb.  Prises  MaritimeSy  see.  6 ;  Pisioye  ei 
Duverdjfj   Iks  Prises^  tit  8;    JElpkinsiom  v.  Bedreeehund, 
Enapp  Bep.,  pp.  360,  361.) 

§  7.  The  English  court  of  admiralty  is  divided  into  trvro 
distinct  tribunals,  one  of  which  is  called  the  instance  courts 
and  the  other  the  prize  court ;  the  former  having  generally 
all  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty,  except  in  prize  casea, 
and  the  latter,  acting  under  a  special  commission,  distixict 
from  the  usual  commission  given  to  judges  of  the  admiralty, 
to  enable  the  judge,  in  time  of  war,  to  assume  the  jurLsdio- 
tion  of  prizes.    "  The  manner  of  proceeding,"  says  ILvord 
Mansfield,  "  is  totally  different    The  whole  system  o£  liti- 
gation and  jurisprudence  in  the  prize  court  is  peculiar  to 
itself;  it  is  no  more  like  the  court  of  admiralty  than  it   is   to 
any  other  court  in  Westminster  Hall."    "The  courts     of 
Westminster  Hall  never  have  attempted  to  take  co^ni^ 
zance  of  the  question,  prize  or  no  prize;  not  from  the  looalil^ 
of  being  done  at  sea,  as  I  have  said,  but  from  their 
petence  to  embrace  the  whole  of  the  subject."    {Kent, 
on  AvfL  LaWj  vol.  1,  pp.  353,  354 ;  Bronm^  GvU  and    ^cbn^ 
Imd^  chs.  4,  5 ;  Lindo  v.  Bodney^  Doug.  Bep.,  pp.  61$^  616  * 


patte  LyMhy  1  Maddoek  Rep.,  p.  16;  PhMmore,  on  Int. 
Law,  vol.  8^  §  489.) 

$  8.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  extends  the  J adi- 
cial  power,  ^^  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jarisdicr 
tion/'  ETnder  the  general  head  of  admiralty  jurisdictwnj  are 
included  all  captures  and  questions  of  prize,  arising /ure  bdlif 
as  well  as  acts,  torts  and  inquiries  strictly  of  civil  cognizance, 
independent  of  belligerent  operations  and  contracts,  claims 
and  services,  purely  maritime,  and  rights  and  duties  apper- 
taining to  commerce  and  navigation.  Prize  jurisdiction, 
therefore,  as  a  branch  of  admiralty,  belongs  to  the  federal 
courts.  '*It  is  obvious  upon  the  slightest  consideration," 
says  Story,  ''that  cognizance  of  all  questions  of  prize,  made 
tinder  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  ought  to  belong 
exclusively  to  the  national  courts.  How,  otherwise,  can  the 
legality  of  the  captures  be  satisfactorily  ascertained,  or  deli- 
berately vindicated  7  It  seems  not  only  a  natural,  but  a 
necessary  appendage  to  the  power  of  war,  and  negociation 
with  foreign  nations.  It  would  otheirwise  follow,  that  the 
peaee  of  the  whole  nation  might  be  put  at  hazard  at  any 
time,  by  the  misconduct  of  one  of  its  members."  The  dk*- 
trict  eourts  of  the  United  States,  as  courts  of  adrnxraJUy^  are 
prize  courts  as  well  as  inskmee  courta.  Their  prize  jurisdio^ 
tion,  however,  was  originally  mneh  questioned,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  an  ordinary  inherent  branch  of  adrnkrakg 
jorisdictieD,  but  an  extraordinary  power,  requiring,  as  in 
England,  a  spedal  commission  on  the  breaking  out  of  war, 
to  call  it  into  action.  This  question  in  1794,  came  up  directly 
to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  and  it  was  decided 
by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  judges,  ^^that  every  district 
court  of  the  United  States,  possesses  all  the  powers  of  a  court 
of  admiralty,  whether  considered  as  an  iMUmce  or  a  prize 
eourt."  This  decision  was  reaffirmed  in  other  oases,  and  the 
jurisdiction  claimed,  was  expreeisly  sanctioned  by  the  prize 
act  of  June  26th,  1812.  The  district  courts  c&  the  United 
States  are  therefore  prize  tottris  of  adniiraliy\,  possessing  all 
the  powers  incident  to  their  character  as  such  under  the  law 
€>f  nations.  {Qmkling^  Treatise^  eie.,  p.  185;  CRaeSy  ei  al.  r. 
The  Sloop  Betsey^  eial.^  8  Dallas.  Bep.,  p.  6 ;  Keni.  Com.  on  Am. 
Lawy  voL  1,  p.  8^;  Siory^  (M  the  Qmiitution^  b.  2,  ch.  88, 
§  866.) 


bejfcweeu  ittie  Utig^tbg  p«rti«s,  beeMAe  deaited  Ify  the  eovet- 
leign  of  tbe  ob6  to  judge  the  other.  Such,  however,  is  the 
actual  coiatfititutioii  of  the  trihuxialfl  in  which,  by  the  podtiye 
international  law,  is  vested  the  excliiBive  jurisdiction  of  pfises 
taken  in  wax."  From  this  evident  and  wide  diatinction 
between  ordinary  cases  of  Utigation,  under  municipal  law, 
and  the  condemnation  of  maritime  captures,  under  the 
law  of  n9,tions,  there  has  resulted  the  rule  that  no  court  can 
bave  prize  jurisdiction  unless  it  be  expressly  made  a  prize 
tribunal  by  the  authority  of  the  State  to  which  it  belongs. 
But,  the  organization  of  the  court,  and  the  manner  of  exer- 
cising this  jurisdiction,  must  depend  upon  the  constitution 
and  local  laws  of  each  state,  and  are  different  in  different 
countries.  {KenJi^  Com.  on  Am.  Lauo^  p,  103;  Wheaton, 
EUm.  InL  luow^  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  13 ;  Jecker  ei  aL  v.  Montr 
Somery^  13  Howard  Rep.,  p.  615  j  PhiUimore^  on  InL  JxntJ, 
vol.  8,  §§  437,  et  seq.;  Lindo  v.  Bodney^  Doug.  Rep.,  pp.  613- 
616 ;  HaxUefevHUj  Dei  Nations  Neuires^  tit  2,  ch.  2,  sec.  2 ; 
JMloZy  Jf^epertoire^  verb.  Prises  MariiimeSj  sec.  6 ;  Pisioye  d 
Duverdyj  Iks  Prises,  tit  8;  MphinsUme  v.  JBedreechund^ 
Enapp  Rep.,  pp.  360,  861.) 

§  7.  The  English  court  of  admiralty  is  divided  into  two 
distinct  tribunals,  one  of  which  is  called  the  instance  cauriy 
and  the  other  the  prize  court ;  the  former  having  generally 
all  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty,  except  in  prize  cases, 
and  the  latter,  acting  under  a  special  commission,  distinct 
from  the  usual  commission  given  to  judges  of  the  admiralty, 
to  enable  the  judge,  in  time  of  war,  to  aasume  the  jurisdio* 
tion  of  prizes.  "The  manner  of  proceeding,"  aays  Lord 
Mansfield,  "  is  totally  different  The  whole  system  of  liti- 
gation and  jurisprudence  in  the  prize  court  is  peculiar  to 
itself;  it  is  no  more  like  the  court  of  admiralty  than  it  b  to 
any  other  court  in  Westminster  Hall."  "The  couiIb  of 
Westminster  Hall  never  have  attempted  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  question,  prize  or  no  prize;  not  from  the  locaJity 
of  being  done  at  sea,  as  I  have  said,  but  from  their  incom- 
petence to  embrace  the  whole  of  the  subject"  {Kent^  Oom. 
on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  353,  354 ;  Brown,  Civil  and  Adm. 
Law,  chs.  4,  5 ;  Lindo  y.  Rodney,  Doug.  Rep.,  pp.  613,  616 ; 
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SstpOH^  LyMhj  1  Maddoek  Rep.,  p.  16;  PkSKmorey  on  IrU. 
Imd,  vol.  3^  §  489.) 

5  8.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  extends  the  judi- 
cial power,  ^'  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdic- 
tion.** {Tnder  the  general  head  of  admiralty  jurisdicdonj  are 
included  all  captures  and  questions  of  prize,  arising /ttre  bdU^ 
as  well  as  acts,  torts  and  inquiries  strictly  of  civil  cognizance, 
independent  of  helligerent  operations  and  contracts,  claims 
and  services,  purely  maritime,  and  rights  and  duties  apper- 
taining to  commerce  and  navigation.  Prize  jurisdiction, 
therefore,  as  a  hranch  of  admiralty,  helongs  to  the  federal 
courts.  "It  is  obvious  upon  the  slightest  consideration," 
says  Story,  *^that  cognizance  of  all  questions  of  prize,  made 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  ought  to  belong 
exclusively  to  the  national  courts.  How,  otherwise,  can  the 
legality  of  the  captures  be  satisfactorily  ascertained,  or  deli- 
berately vindicated  ?  It  seems  not  only  a  natural,  but  a 
necessary  appendage  to  the  power  of  war,  and  negociation 
with  foreign  nations.  It  would  otherwise  follow,  that  the 
peace  of  the  whole  nation  might  be  put  at  hazard  at  any 
time,  by  the  misconduct  of  one  of  its  miembenk"  The  diB«- 
trict  eourts  of  the  United  States,  as  courts  of  adtnirattjfj  are 
prize  courts  as  well  as  inskmee  eourts.  Their  prize  jurisdic*- 
tion,  however,  was  originally  mneh  questioned,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  an  ordinary  inherent  branch  of  advdraUy 
jurisdictioii,  but  an  extraordioaiy  power,  requiring,  as  in 
England,  a  special  commissioB  oa  the  bveaking  out  of  war, 
to  call  it  into  action.  This  question  in  1794,  caaae  up  directly 
to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  and  it  was  decided 
by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  judges,  ^4hat  every  district 
court  of  the  United  States,  possesses  all  the  powers  of  a  court 
of  admiralty,  whether  considered  as  an  instance  or  a  prize 
court."  This  decision  was  reaffirmed  in  other  oases,  and  the 
jurisdiction  claimed,  was  expressly  sanctioned  by  the  prize 
act  of  June  26th,  1812.  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  are  therefore  prize  courts  of  adnuraltffi,  possessing  all 
the  powers  incident  to  their  charaeter  as  such  under  the  law 
of  nations.  {QmMing^  TreaMse^  ete.j  p.  18&;  Glass,  ei  al.  y. 
The  Shop  Betsey,  etal.,  3  Dallas.  Bep.,  p.  6 ;  Kent.  Com.  <m  Am. 
Law,  voL  1,  p.  855;  Skry,  On  the  ComtUutian,  h.  3,  ch.  88, 
§  866.) 
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§  9.  It  has  also  been  decided  by  tiie  enpreme  ooart^  that 
neither  the  President  of  the  United  States,  nor  any  officer 
acting  nnder  his  authority,  can  give  prize  jurisdiction  to 
courts  not  deriving  their  authority  from  the  constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States.  The  alcalde  of  Monterey,  a  port 
of  Mexico,  in  the  possession  and  militaiy  occupation  of  the 
United  States,  as  conquered  territory,  was  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  California  as  a  judge  of  admiralty  with  prize 
jurisdiction,  and  the  appointment  was  ratified  by  the  presi- 
dent, on  the  ground  that  prize  crews  could  not  be  spared  fit>m 
the  squadron  to  bring  captured  vessels  into  a  port  of  the 
United  States.  The  supreme  court  held  that  such  a  court 
could  not  decide  upon  the  rights  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
individuals,  in  prize  cases,  nor  administer  the  laws  of  nations; 
that  its  sentence  of  condemnation  was  a  mere  nullity,  and 
could  have  no  effect  upon  the  rights  of  any  party.  ( Whea- 
Um^  Ulem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  18,  note  a;  Jecker^etaL  v- 
MorUgomerjfj  18  Howard  Rep.,  p.  498.) 

§  10.  Having  shown  that  the  prize  court  of  the  captor's 
country  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  question  of  prize  or 
no  prize,  and  that  no  mere  municipal  court  can  exercise  such 
jurisdiction,  unless  it  is  especially  conferred  by  the  constitu- 
tion or  local  laws  of  the  state  to  which  it  belongs ;  we  now 
come  to  the  inquiry  where  such  court  may  sit  or  exercise  its 
authority.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  prize  court  of  an 
ally  cannot  condemn ;  but  may  not  the  prize  court  of  the  cap- 
tor sit  in  the  territory  of  an  ally?  The  objections  made  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  an  ally's  court,  do  not  apply  to  a  court 
belonging  to  the  countiy  of  the  captor  sitting  in  an  ally's 
territory.  Hence,  Chancellor  Kent  says,  that  such  court,  so 
sitting,  may  lawfully  condemn.  It  has  also  been  held  by 
the  English  courts,  that  a  prize  carried  into  a  state  in  alliance 
with  the  captors,  and  at  war  with  the  country  to  which  the 
captured  vessel  belongs,  may  be  legally  condemned  there  by 
a  consul  belonging  to  the  nation  of  the  captors,  or  in  to  the 
country  of  the  captors.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed,  that  the 
authority  of  the  Flad  Oyen^  was  against  the  legality  of  such  a 
condemnation,  but  Sir  William  Scott,  subsequently  pointed 
out  and  explained  the  distinction.  {Abboiy  On  Shipprng^ 
Amer.  Ed.  1846,  p.  88;  PhiUimorey  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §§  865, 
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et  seq. ;  WheaUnij  JEkm.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  18 ;  Kentj 
Com.  en  Am.  LaWy  vol.  6,  p.  108 ;  The  Flad  Oyen,  1  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  186;  The  Christopher ^  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  209 ;  The  Har- 
momfy  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  210,  note ;  The  Adelaide^  2  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  210,  note;  The  Betsey  Krtigery  2 Rob.  Rep.,  p.  210,  note; 
Ckkbf  V.  BoviUy  2  East  Rep.,  p.  478 ;  Whedtoright  v.  Depeysier^ 
1  Johns.  Rep.,  p.  471 ;  HauiefeuHJUy  Des  Nations  Neutres^  tit.  12, 
ch.  2 ;  Piskye  et  Ihmerdy.  Des  Prises  tit.  8 ;  DaUoZy  Bepertoirej 
verb.  Prises  Maritimesy  sec.  6.) 

§  11.  But  a  prize  court  of  the  captors  cannot  sit  in  a  neu- 
tral territoiy,  nor  can  its  authority  be  delegated  to  any  tribu- 
nal sitting  in  neutral  territory.  The  reason  of  this  rule  is 
obvious.  Neutral  ports  are  not  intended  to  be  auxilliary  to 
the  operations  of  the  belligerents,  and  it  is  not  only  impro- 
per but  dangerous  to  make  them  the  theatre  of  hostile  pro- 
ceedings. A  sentence  of  condemnation  by  a  belligerent 
prize  court  in  a  neutral  port  is,  therefore,  considered  insuf- 
ficient to  transfer  the  ownership  of  vessels  or  goods  captured 
in  war,  and  carried  into  such  port  for  adjudication.  This 
question  was  first  decided  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  in  1794,  and  in  1799  it  was  reexamined  and  discussed 
at  much  length  by  Sir  William  Scott,  who  decided  that  an 
enemy's  prize  court  in  neutral  territory,  could  not  lawfully 
condemn.  {Kenty  Com.  on  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  108 ;  Glass  et 
aly  V.  The  Sloop  Betsey,  etaly  8  Dallas  Rep.,  p.  6;  The  Flad 
Oyerty  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  186;  Tfie  Henrick  and  Mariay  4  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  46;  WheatoUy  Elem.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  4,  ch.'  2,  §18; 
SautefeuiUey  Des  Nations  NeutreSy  tit.  12,  ch.  2.) 

§  12.  The  objections  made  to  the  establishment  of  a  prize 
court  in  neutral  territory  would  not' apply  to  conquered  terri- 
tory in  the  possession  and  military  occupation  of  the  captors. 
Such  territory  is  de  facto  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  con- 
queror, and  a  condemnation  regularly  made  by  a  prize  court 
legally  established  in  such  conquered  territory  would  not  be 
set  aside  for  that  reason  alone.  The  legality  of  the  court  may, 
however,  be  a  question  of  some  difficulty,  and  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  constitution  and  local  laws  of  the  captor's  coun- 
try. It  will,  hereafter,  be  shown  that,  in  this  respect,  the 
laws  of  difierent  countries  are  very  different ;  that  the  laws 
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6i  Great  Britain  instantly  extend  over  conquered  territery ; 
but^  that  territory  in  tbe  militavy  occnpstxoa  of  the  TTDitedi 
States  is  not  &  part  of  the  federsd  utiion ;  that  when  the  eoa- 
qoeafc  is  confirmed^  the  inhabitaiits  of  such  territdiy  beeoms 
entitled  to  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  gnaranteed 
by  the  eonstitutiou,  but  that  the  action  of  congress  i»  requi^ 
ttte  to  extend  the  general  laws  of  the  United  States  over  tsiv 
ritoiy,  eren  after  cession  or  confirmation  of  conquest.  It  has 
already  been  shown  that  neither  the  executive  nor  military 
autboritiea  of  the  United  States  have  power  to  establish  prize 
courts  in  conquered  territory  to  administer  the  law  of  nationa 
But^  it  is  different  with  Great  Britain ;  for,  as  the  limits  of 
the  empire  are  extended,  ipso  faciOj  by  the  conquest,  and  as 
the  conquered  territory  becomes  instantly  a  dominion  of  the 
crown,  the  king^  who  issues  prize  couunissions  of  his  own 
authority,  may  erect  courts  there  for  the  exercise  of  such 
jurisdiction.  In  speaking  of  the  island  of  Heligoland,  which 
had  been  taken  possession  of  by  British  forces,  but  had  not 
been  confirmed  to  Great  Britain  by  a  treaty  of  peace^  Sir 
William  Scott  remarked  |  ^*It  might  have  erected  a  court 
there,  for  the  exercise  of  admiralty  jurisdiction;  and,  if  it  did 
not,  I  presume  it  refrained  from  so  doing  because  it  was  not 
thought  that  the  public  convenience  required  it  The  enemy 
certainly  had  no  right  to  say  that  a  court  of  that  kind  should 
not  be  there  erected.  (Jecker^  et  al.  v.  Montgomery^  13  How- 
ard Rep.,  p.  515 ;  GrosSj  et  al.  v.  Harrison,  16  Howard  Bep., 
p.  165 ;  The  Flotina,  1  Dod.  Rep.,,  p.  452.) 

§  13.  The  ordinary  prize  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty 
extends  to  all  captures  in  war  made  on  the  high  seas ;  to 
captures  made  in  foreign  ports  and  harbors;  to  captures 
made  on  land  by  naval  forces ;  to  surrenders  made  to  naval 
forces  alone,  or  acting  conjointly  with  land  forces ;  to  captures 
made  in  rivers,  creeks,  ports  and  harbors  of  the  captor's  own 
country  in  time  of  war,  and  to  seizures,  reprisals  and  embar- 
goes, in  anticipation  of  war.  It  also  extends  to  all  ransom 
bills  upon  captures ;  to  money  received  as  a  ransom,  or  com- 
mutation on  a  capitulation  to  naval  forces,  alone  or  jointly 
with  land  forces;  in  fine,  to  all  uses  of  maritime  capture 
arising  jure  ietti,  and  to  all  matters  incidental  thereto,  Priae 
courts  also  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  an  enlarged  dis- 
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cretiosy  fts  to  allawance  of  freiglit^  diKmagoB,  «xpenBefl  «iid 
oOBts,  and  as  to  all  tortd,  pergonal  injuirieB,  ill-treatments,  and 
abuse  of  power,  conneo1»d  with  mantitne  captures  dejure  belUy 
and  tiiey  frequently  award  large  and  liberal  damages  in  such 
cases.  This  rule  rests  upon  the  ground  that  where  the  prize 
OQort  has  the  dole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  original 
matter,  it  ought  also  to  have  such  jurisdiction  of  all  its  con* 
sequences,  and  of  every  thing  necessarily  incidental  thereto* 
It  is,  therefore,  held  in  England  that  the  courts  of  common 
law  can  have  no  jurisdiction  at  all  of  such  incidental  ques* 
tions,  and  this  doctrine  has  been  re*affirmed  by  the  courts  of 
the  United  States.  Indeed,  so  £u:  as  questions  have  been 
decided  by  the  federal  courts  of  the  United  States,  they  have 
claimed  and  exercised  a  jurisdiction  equally  as  ample  and 
extensive  as  the  prize  courts  of  Great  Britain.  All  cases  of 
recapture  are  held  to  be  cases  of  prize,  and  are  to  be  pro* 
ceeded  with  as  such.  It  is  understood  in  England  that  the 
admiralty,  merely  by  its  own  inherent  powers,  never  exercise 
jurisdiction  of  captures,  or  seizures  as  prize,  made  on  shore 
without  the  cooperation  of  naval  forces.  Such  were  the 
views  of  Lprd  Mansfield,  and  his  opinion  on  this  point  was 
adopted  by  Sir  William  Scott.  As  before  remarked,  we 
know  of  no  decision  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States  bear- 
ing directly  upon  the  question ;  in  the  case  of  The  JEmvlouSy 
although  the  court  gave  no  opinion  as  to. the  right  of  the 
admiralty  to  take  cognizance  of  mere  captures  made  on  the 
land,  exclusively  by  land  forces,  yet  it  was  declared  to  be 
very  clear,  that  its  jurisdiction  was  not  confined  to  captures 
at  sea.  But  prize  courts  do  not,  in  general,  take  jurisdiction 
of  questions  of  mere  booty.  If,  however,  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
prize  court  has  once  attached,  that  is,  if  the  capture  be  such 
as  to  bring  it  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty,  the 
process  of  the  prize  court  will  follow  the  goods  on  shore,  and 
its  jurisdiction  still  continues,  not  only  over  the  capture,  but 
also  over  all  questions  incident  to  it.  So,  also,  if  the  prize 
should  be  unwarrantably  carried  into  a  foreign  port  and 
there  given  up  by  the  captors  on  security.  In  this  respect 
the  prize  court  holds  a  firmer  jurisdiction  than  the  instance 
court;  for,  in  cases  of  wreck  and  derelict,  if  the  goods  are 
once  on  shore  or  landed,  the  cognisance  of  the  common  law 
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attaches.  {Kenij  Oom.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  85,  §  858 ;  The 
Peacockj  4  Bob.  Rep.,  p.  185;  The  Two  Friends^  1  Bob.  Bep., 
pp.  237, 288 ;  Tht  Mmdous,  1  GalliB.  Bep.,  p.  568 ;  PhiUinum^ 
On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  8,  §§  126,  et  seq.;  ElpUnsUme  v.  Bedreeehund^ 
£napp  Bep.,  p.  816.) 

§  14.  The  next  question  for  consideration,  is  the  locality  of 
the  captured  property.  If  it  be  carried  into  a  port  of  the 
captor's  country,  there  can  be  no  doubt  respecting  the  juris- 
diction of  the  prize  court  of  the  same  country.  But  what 
particular  tribunal  of  that  country  shall  exercise  the  prize 
jurisdiction  of  a  particular  case,  will  depend,  of  course,  upon 
the  local  laws  under  which  such  tribunals  are  organized,  and 
their  respective  jurisdictions  are  assigned  and  limited.  This 
is  entirely  a  question  of  local  law.  So,  also,  if  the  captured 
property  is  carried  into  a  port  of  the  captor's  co-belligerent, 
it  may  be  adjudicated  by  a  properly  constituted  prize  tribuT 
nal  of  the  captor's  countiy ;  for,  although  the  government  of 
an  ally  cannot  itself  condemn,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it 
from  permitting  the  exercise  of  that  final  act  of  hostility  on 
the  part  of  its  co-belligerent,  the  condemnation  of  property 
captured  in  a  common  war.  '^  There  is  a  common  interest," 
says  Wheaton,  "between  the  two  governments,  and  both  may 
be  presumed  to  authorize  any  measures  conducing  to  give 
effect  to  their  arms,  and  to  consider  each  other's  ports  as 
mutually  subservient.  Such  an  adjudication  is,  therefbre» 
sufficient  in  regard  to  property  taken  in  the  course  of  the 
operations  of  a  common  war."  It  was  at  one  time  supposed 
that  a  prize  court,  though  sitting  in  the  country  of  its  own 
sovereign,  or  of  bis  ally,  had  no  jurisdiction  over  prizes  lying 
in  a  neutral  port.  Sir  William  Scott  admitted  that,  on  prin- 
ciple, the  exercise  of  such  jurisdiction  was  irregular,  as  the 
court  wanted  that  possession  which  was  deemed  essential  in 
a  proceeding  m  rem;  but  he  considered  that  the  English 
admiralty  had  gone  too  far  in  its  practice,  to  be  recalled  to 
the  original  principle.  Sir  William  Grant,  in  delivering  the 
judgment  of  the  court  of  appeals,  in  the  same  case,  expressed 
the  same  opinion,  and  the  English  rule  is  now  considered  as 
definitively  settled.  The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
has  followed  the  English  rule,  and  has  held  valid  the  con- 
demnations, by  a  belligerent  court,  of  prizes  carried  into  a 
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neutral  port  and  remaining  there,  the  practice  heing  justi- 
fiable on  the  ground  of  convenience  to  belligerents,  as  well  as 
neutrals ;  and  though  the  prize  was,  in  fact,  within  neutral 
territoiy,  it  was  still  to  be  deemed  under  the  control,  or  sub 
potesiaUy  of  the  captor,  whose  possession  is  considered  as  that 
of  his  sovereign.  It  may,  also,  be  remarked,  that  the  rule 
thus  established  by  the  highest  courts  of  England  and  the 
United  States,  is  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Holland.  But  several  French  publicists  deny  its  legality. 
For  the  same  reason  that  a  prize  court  of  the  captor  may 
condemn  captured  property  while  in  a  neutral  port,  it  may 
condemn  such  property  situate  in  any  foreign  port,  which  is 
in  the  military'  possession  of  the  captor.  ^^  As  a  general  rule," 
says  Chief  Justice  Taney,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
supreme  court,  "  it  is  the  duty  of  the  captor  to  bring  it  within 
ihe  jurisdiction  of  the  prize  court  of  the  nation  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  to  institute  proceedings  to  have  it  condemned. 
This  is  required  by  the  act  of  congress,  in  cases  of  capture  by 
ships  of  war  of  the  United  States;  and  this  act  merely  enforces 
the  performance  of  a  duty  imposed  upon  the  captor  by  the 
law  of  nations,  whicb,  in  all  civilized  countries,  secures  to 
the  captured  a  trial  in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
before  he  can  be  finally  deprived  of  his  property.  But  there 
are  cases  where,  from  existing  circumstances,  the  captor  may 
be  excused  from  the  performance  of  this  duty,  and  may  sell, 
or  otherwise  dispose  of,  the  property,  before  condemnation. 
And  where  the  commander  of  a  national  ship  cannot,  with- 
out weakening  inconveniently  the  force  under  his  command, 
spare  a  sufficient  prize  crew  to  man  the  captured  vessel,  or 
where  the  orders  of  his  government  prohibit  him  from  doing 
so,  he  may  lawfully  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  captured 
property  in  a  foreign  country,  and  may  afterwards  proceed  to 
adjudication  in  a  court  of  the  United  States."  {Bynkershoeky 
QuaesL  Jwr,  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  6;  WhecUonyMist  Law  ofNaiUmSy 
p.  821 ;  Manningj  Law  of  NatumSy  p.  382 ;  Keniy  Com.  on  Am. 
LaWy  vol.  1,  pp.  103,  358 ;  Wheatoriy  Mem.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  4,  ch. 
2,  §  18 ;  JeckcTj  ei  aly  v.  Montgomen/y  18  Howard  Rep.,  p.  516 ; 
The  Peacocky  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  185 ;  Hudson  v.  Questiety  4  Cranch. 
Rep.,  p.  298 ;  WilliamSy  et  al.y  v.  Anmydy  7  Cranch.  Rep.,  p. 
628 ;  The  Arabella  and  Madeiray  2  Gallis.  Rep.,  p.  868 ;  The 
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JBmtie  tmd  Mmia^  6  Bob.  Rep.,  p.  l^SS,  note;  Tim  Falam, 6 
Bob.  Bep.,  p.  leS;  La  JDame  OMie,  6  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  257; 
MmotefeuiUe^  Bes  NatioM  NewtreSy  tk.  12»  eh.  S ;  Aztmif  DruU 
Maritmey  tome  Sy  cli.  4,  ait.  8^  §8;  GroUcmiy  Be  JDoveri,  pt  1, 
e.  9^  iS;  MoBMi^  BraU  OommercM^  ]kv.  2,  tit.  1,  Gk  2;  Pii- 
ioye  ei  Ihcoertfyf  Bea  JPriaesy  tit  8 ;  BaUoZj  JSepertoirej  verb. 
FHses  MariHme^;  Fhmmore,  On  InL  Locuo,  yoL  8,  §|861,  S7&) 

§  15.  The  sentence  of  a  competent  prize  court  of  the  captor's 
conntry,  is  conclusive  upon  the  question  of  property  in  the 
captured  thing ;  it  forecloses  all  controversy  respecting  the 
validity  of  the  capture,  as  between  the  claimants  and  the 
captors  of  those  claiming  under  them,  and  terminates  all 
ordinary  judicial  inquiry  upon  the  subject  matter.  The 
captors  cannot  be  held  responsible  in  the  court  of  any  other 
country,  nor  can  the  question  of  the  ownership  of  the  captured 
property  be  made  a  matter  of  judicial  investigation  when 
once  decided  by  a  competent  prize  court.  A  contrary  rule, 
allowing  the  prize  courts  of  one  country  to  review  and  reverse 
the  decisions  of  the  priije  courts  of  another  country,  would 
lead  to  great  irregularities  and  endless  disputes  and  litigation. 
The  competency  of  the  court  and  its  jurisdiction  may,  how- 
ever, as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  be  made  the  subject  of  judi- 
cial inquiry.  {BalloZy  BepertoirCy  verb.  Prises  MaritmeSy  sec  7; 
WheaioUy  Elem.  Int.  LaWy  pt  4,  ch.  2,  §  16 ;  Buiherforthy  Instt- 
MeSy  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  19;  PMUirrwre,  Int.  LaWy  vol.  3,  §§  868,  869; 
Tht  Cosmopolitey  8  Rob.  Bep.,  p.  384 ;  jBeUoy  Berecho  Intemor 
cumaly  pt  2,  cap.  5,  §  4.) 

§  16.  "  Where  the  responsibility  of  the  captor  ceases,"  says 
Mr.  Vheaton,  "  that  of  the  state  begins.  It  is  responsible  to 
other  states  for  the  acts  of  the  captors  under  its  commission, 
the  moment  these  acts  are  confirmed  by  the  definitive  sen- 
tence of  the  tribunals  which  it  has  appoi];ited  to  determine 
liie  validity  of  ci^ptures  in  war."  The  sentence  of  the  judge 
is  conclusive  ^gajinst  the  subjects  of  the  state,  but  it  cannot 
have  the  same  controlling  efficiency  toward  the  subjects  of  a 
foreign  state.  It. prevents  any  further  judicial  inquiiy  into 
the  subject  matter,  but  it  does  not  prevent  the  foreign  state 
from  demanding  indemnity  for  the  property  of  its  subjects 
which  piay  have  been  unlawfully  condemned  by  the  priae 
court  of  another  nation.     ^^  The  institution  of  th^se  tribunals, 
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80  fiur  ftom  eicempitiiig,  or  being  mtended  to  ex0Okp%  l&e 
tioveveign  of  tiio  bdligerent  nsfioae  from  resporiBibility  Ibt 
the  acts  of  kis  coiaHKiseioned  cnii0er%  is  deaigaed  to  atioertfiln 
and  iix  that  irespoiieibilitjr.  Those  eroiseps  jore  MspomiMe 
only  to  the  mvtte&gm  whose  comrnissions  the j  bear.  So 
long  as  seizures  are  regularly  made  upon  q^SMnt  grouh^ 
of  just  saspiciOD,  and  followed  by  piompt  ac^ndidatidtt  in 
the  usual  mode^  and  tmtil  the  ucts  of  the  eaptois  aa^e  cfon- 
fiiQfeved  by  the  sovereign  in  the  sentences  of  1^  tribunals 
appointed  by  him  to  eici^udioate  4n  matters  of  prize,  the  neti- 
tnd  has  no  groomd  of  complaint,  anrd  what  he  suffers  is  the 
inevitaUe  result  of  the  belligerettt  tight  of  capture.  Bnt  the 
moment  of  the  decision  of  tiite  tribunal  of  the  last  resort  has 
been  pronouttced,  (snpposing  it  not  to  be  warranted  by  the 
fMsts  of  the  case,  and  by  the  law  of  nations  applied  to  those 
•&cts,)  and  justice  has  been  thus  finally  denied,  the  capture 
flODid  the  condemnation  become  tiie  acts  of  the  state,  for  whi^ 
tl^  Boyereign  is  responsible  to  the  goyemment  of  the  claim- 
ant." Kot  only  may  a'State  demand  indem«iity  ibr  the  pro- 
petty  of  its  citizens  unlawfully  condemnied  by  a  foreign  prise 
eofirt,  but,  if  refused,  it  may  resort  to  reprisals  or  e^n  to 
war.  The  right  of  redress  in  this  case  reists  upon  the  same 
grounds  as  the  right  of  redress  for  injuries  received,  and  a 
dmiial  of  justice  persisted  in.  This  principle  is  supported 
fay  the  authority  of  publicisjfcs,  and  by  historical  examples. 
If  justice  is  not  done  to  the  other  claimants  by  the  prise 
courts  of  the  captors,  says  Butherforth,  ^<  they  may  apply  to 
their  own  state  for  a  remedy ;  which  mjBLjj  consistently  with 
the  law  of  nations,  give  them  a  remedy,,  either  by  solenm 
war  or  reprisals.  In  order  to  determine  when  their  right  to 
apply  to  tiiieir  own  state  begins,  we  must  inquire  when  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  other  state  to  judge  in  this  controversy 
ends.  As  this  exclusive  right  is  nothing  else  but  the  right 
of  the  state,  to  which  the  captor  belongs^  to  examine  into  the 
conduct  of  its  members  before  it  becomes  answerable  for 
what  they  have  done,  such  exclusive  right  cannot  end  until 
their  conduct  has  been  thoroughly  examined.  Natural 
equity  will  not  allow  that  the  state  should  be  answerable  for 
their  acts,  until  those  acts  are  examined  by  all  the  ^ays 
which  the  state  has  appointed  for  this  purpose.     Since, 
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therefore,  it  is  usual  in  maritime  countries  to  establish  not 
only  inferior  courts  of  marine,  but  likewise  superior  coartB 
of  review,  to  which  the  parties  may  appeal,  if  they  think 
themselves  aggrieved  by  the  inferior  courts;  the  subjects  of 
a  neutral  state  can  have  no  right  to  apply  to  their  own  state 
for  a  remedy  against  an  erroneous  sentence  of  an  inferior 
court,  till  they  have  appealed  to  the  superior  court,  or  to  the 
several  superior  courts,  if  there  are  more  courts  of  this  sort 
than  one,  and  till  the  sentence  has  been  confirmed  in  all  of 
them.  For  these  courts  are  so  many  means  appointed  by 
the  state,  to  which  the  captors  belong,  to  examine  into  their 
conduct;  and,  till  their  conduct  has  been  examined  by  all 
these  means,  the  state's  exclusive  right  of  judging  continues. 
After  the  sentence  of  the  inferior  courts  has  been  thus  coq- 
firmed,  the  foreign  claimants  may  apply  to  their  own  state 
for  a  remedy,  if  they  think  themselves  aggrieved ;  but,  th^ 
law  of  nations  will  not  entitle  them  to  a  remedy,  unless 
they  have  been  actually  aggrieved.  When  the  matter  has 
been  carried  thus  far,  the  two  states  become  the  parties  to 
the  controversy/'  {Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  888;  Wheor 
ion,  Elem.  InU  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  16 ;  Buiherforth,  InstiiukSf 
b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  19 ;  Grotiua,  De  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  8,  cap.  2, 
§  6;  Bynkershock,  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  24;  Valid, 
DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  18,  §  860 ;  Bello,  Derecho  InUr- 
national,  pt.  2,  cap.  5,  §  4 ;  Dalloz,  Bepertoire,  verb.  Prises 
Maritimes,  sec.  6.) 

§  17.  In  1768  the  King  of  Prussia  undertook  to  set  up 
within  his  own  dominions  a  commission  to  re-examine  the 
sentences  pronounced  against  his  subjects  in  the  British  prize 
courts ;  this  was  deemed  an  innovation  upon  the  settled 
'  usage  of  nations.  But,  although  the  British  government 
asserted  the  proceedings  of  their  prize  tribunals  to  be  the 
only  legitimate  mode  of  determining  the  validity  of  captures 
made  in  war,  it  did  not  consider  these  proceedings  as  exclu- 
ding the  demand  of  Prussia  for  redress  upon  the  government 
itself.  The  king  even  resorted  to  reprisals,  by  stopping  the 
interest  upon  a  loan  due  to  British  subjects,  and  secured  hy 
hypothecation  upon  the  revenues  of  Silecia,  until  he  actually 
obtained  from  the  British  government  an  indemnity  for  die 
Prussian  vessels  unjustly  captured  and  condemned.  So,  also 
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tinder  the  treaty  of  1794,  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  a  mixed  commission  was  appointed  to  *deter- 
mine  the  claim  of  American  citizens,  arising  fix)m  the  cap- 
ture of  their  property  by  British  cruisers  during  the  existing 
war  with  France,  and  a  Ml  and  satisfistctory  indemnily  was 
awarded,  in  many  cases  where  there  had  been  a  final  con- 
demnation by  courts  of  prize.  Again,  in  the  negociation 
between  the  Danish  and  American  governments  respecting 
the  captures  of  American  vessels  by  the  cruisers  of  Denmark 
during  the  war  between  that  power  and  England,  it  was 
admitted  that,  although  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunals  of 
the  capturing  nation  was  exclusive  and  complete,  and  had 
the  efiect  of  closing  forever  all  private  controversy  between 
the  captors  and  the  captured,  still,  the  American  government 
might  demand  indemnity  for  unlawful  condemnations.  "  The 
demand  which  the  United  States  made  upon  the  Danish 
government  was  not  for  a  judicial  reversal  of  the  sentences 
pronounced  by  its  tribunals,  but  for  the  indemnity  to  which 
the  American  citizens  were  entitled,  in  consequence  of  the 
denial  of  justice  by  the  tribunal  in  the  last  resort,  and  of  the 
responsibility  thus  incurred  by  the  Danish  government  for 
the  acts  of  its  cruisers  and  tribunal.  The  Danish  govern- 
ment was,  of  course,  free  to  adopt  any  measures  it  might 
think  proper  to  satisfy  itself  of  the  injustice  of  those  sen- 
tences, one  of  the  most  natural  of  which  would  be  a  reex- 
amination and  discussion  of  the  cases  complained  of,  con- 
ducted by  an  impartial  tribunal,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
two  governments,  not  for  the  purpose  of  disturbing  the  ques- 
tion of  title  to  the  specific  property  which  had  been  irrevo- 
cably condemned,  or  of  reviving  the  controversy  between 
the  individual  captors  and  claimants,  which  had  been  forever 
terminated,  but  for  the  purpose  of  determining  between  gov- 
ernment and  government  whether  injustice  had  been  done 
by  the  tribunals  of  one  power  against  the  citizens  of  the 
other,  and  of  determining  what  indemnity  ought  to  be 
granted  to  the  latter.'*  There  are  many  other  instances 
where  arrangements  of  this  kind  have  been  made  between 
states,  for  determining  and  settling  claims  which  arise  from 
the  unjust  condemnation  of  prize  tribunals.  (  Wheatoiij  Mem. 
Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §16 ;  Ruiherforth^  InsiiMeSj  b.  2,  ch.  9, 
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§19;  (Trotfu^,  (k  Jut.  Bd.w  Pac^  lib.  1,  cb{>.  24;  I'&fltoi, 
DnoATto  G€m.,  Ut.  2,  ck  7,  §  84;  ck.  18^  §  360;  WhMtxm, 
Mai.  Law  <tf  IfaUmSi,  pp.  266-^217;  Marta^  Jfamau 
JRecueil,  tome  8,  p.  850 ;  Qmg.  Doc.,  H.  &  Sz.  Doc  1831^ 
Ko.  249,  pp.  24^0 ;  Mcammg^  Law  of  Natiom,  p.  888.) 

§  18.  We  have  already  stated  the  getiend  principle  that 
the  Bentehce  of  a  prize  court,  of  competent  jnris^ction,  m 
r«y>i,  is  conclnbive  upon  the  title  to  the  pix)pBrty  condemned. 
It  may  be  added,  that  the  geueral  presumption  is,  tihat  tiiB 
jurisdiction  e^cercised  by  ^  foi^ign  tribunal,  is  lawful.  But 
that  presumption  may  be  overturned  by  competent  evidence. 
Where  a  claim  is  set  up  under  a  sentence  of  condemnation  of 
^  foreign  court,  every  cOurt  has  a  right  to  examine  into  tbe 
jurisdiction  of  such  foreign  court,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  ascfe^ 
tain  its  competency,  in  international  law,  to  pronounce  the 
adjudication.  Whenever  the  jurisdiction  cannot,  consist- 
ently ^ith  the  law  of  nations,  be  exercised,  the  sentence  wiQ 
be  disregarded.  If,  theiiefore,  a  vessel  be  condemned  under 
circumstances  which  show  that  the  court  could,  under  tbe 
rules  of  international  law,  have  no  jurisdiction,  snch  sentence 
will  be  t'^garded  as  a  nullity.  For  instieince,  a  condemnation 
of  a  priie,  by  the  consul  of  the  belligerent,  in  a  neiltssl 
country,  is  deemed  invalid,  because  such  a  jurisdiction  can- 
not be  exercised  consistently  with  the  law  of  nations.  More- 
oter,  the  jurisdiction  may  be  inquired  into,  not  only  wiA 
respect  to  the  subject  matter,  but  also  with  respect  to  the 
authority  from  which  it  has  emanated ;  and  if  the  jurisdic- 
tion be  unauthorized  from  either  cause,  it  is  a  decisive  objec- 
tion to  the  sentence.  {PhiUips^  On  InsurancCy  vol.  2j  pp.  680. 
et  seq. ;  Abbots  On  Shipping^  6th  Am.  ed.,  p.  81,  note ;  Armr 
royd  V.  Williams,  2  Wash.  Rep.,  p.  608 ;  7  Crandi.  Bep.,  p. 
423 ;  GlasSy  et  al.  v.  The  Betsey,  8  Dallas  Rep.,  p.  6 ;  Whed- 
vrright  v.  Dcpeyster,  1  Johns.  Rep.,  p.  471 ;  Cherrot  v.  Ibus- 
sat,  8  Binn.  Rep.,  p.  220 ;  Snell  v.  FoiLssat,  1  Wash;  Rep.,  p. 
271 ;  Bradstreet  v.  Nep.  Ins.  Co.,  8  Sumner  Rep.,  p,  600; 
Francis  v.  Ocean  Ins.  Co.,  6  Cowen  Rep.,  p.  404 ;  Oucfulkr  v. 
Lou.  Ins.  Co.,  5  Martin  IS.  S.,  p.  464 ;  Ocean  Ins.  Cb.  v.  jPhm- 
cis,  2  Wend.  Rep,,  p.  65 ;  Befter,  Droit  BttemaHoiud,  §  172.) 

§  19.  We  have  already  pointed  out  the  distinction  between 
prize  courts  and  municipal  tribunals,  with  respect  to  their 


ooaetitntioii  and  character*    The  sama  i&tiiMrtioii  enata  mtk 
rdspeot  to  the  laws  ^ich  they  admmisteir.    Prize  conrts  are 
m  no  way  foonnd  to  r^gacd  local  ordinaneea  and  maoioipal 
regnlatioDB,  nnlesB  tiiey  are  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  nationa. 
Indeed,  tf  snieh  ovdinances  and  regulations  are  in  oonlaraven* 
tion  of  the  established  rales  of  iotemational  jazkpradence, 
prize  coorfes  rnnst  either  violate  their  duty,  or  entirely  diare* 
gard  tiiem.   They  are  not  binding  on  the  prise  oourte,  even 
of  the  conntiy  by  which  they  are  issued.    The  stilpnlationa  of 
treaties,  however,  are  obligatoiy  upon  the  nations  whida 
have  en/lered  into  them,  and  piize  courts  must  ohscarve  them 
in  ad^dicating  between  subjects  or  cHiaens  of  the  contract- 
ing pwties.    The  li^ngnage  of  Bir  WilUam  Sooitt,  in  deUver^ 
iag  the  judgment  of  the  eoort  in  the  r$ase  of  The  MoxiOy  is 
peculiarly  just  and  appropriate.    ^  In  fonaii^^  my  ju^gmeuty 
I  trust  it  has  not  escaped  my  anxious  reoolLectioja  for  one 
moment,  what  it  is  that  the  duty  of  my  station  calls  from 
me ;  namely,  to  consider  myself  as  stationed  here,  not  to 
deliver  occasional  amd  shifting  apinions,  to  senve  present  pur- 
poses of  particular  national  interest,  but  to  administer,  with 
indifference,  that  justice  which  the  law  of  nations  holds  out^ 
without  distinction,  to  independent  states,  some  happening 
to  he  neutral,  and  some  to  be  belligerent.    The  seat  of  judi- 
ciafl  authority  is,  indeed,  loyally  Aere,  in  the  belligerent  coun- 
try, according  to  the  ^nowu  law  and  practice  of  nations ;  but 
the  law  itself  has  no  locality.    It  ia  the  duty  of  the  person 
who  sits  here,  to  determine  this  question  exactly  as  be  would 
determine  the  si^me  question,  if  sitting  at  Stockholm ;  to 
assert  no  pretensions  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  which  he 
would  not  allow  to  Sweden  in  the  same  circumstances ;  and 
to  impose  no  duties  on  Sweden,  as  a  neutral  country,  which 
he  would  not  admit  to  belong  to  Groat  Britain,  in  the  same 
character.    If,  therefore,  I  mistake  the  law  in  this  matter,  I 
mistake  l^at  which  I  consider,  and  which  I  mean  should 
be  eoneidered,  as  universal  law  upon  the  question."    In 
q>eaking  of  the  right  of  a  prize  court  to  a^udicate  upon  mar- 
itime cs^turea,  Butheiibrth  remarks :  ^^  The  right  which  it 
ejceroieee,  is  not  civil  jurisdiction;  and  the  civil  law,  which 
is  peculiar  to  its  own  territory,  is  not  the  law  by  which  it 
ought  to  proceed.    Neither  the  place  where  the  controversy 
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arose,  nor  the  parties  who  are  concerned  in  it,  are  subject  to 
this  law.  The  only  law  by  which  this  controversy  can  be 
determined,  is  the  law  of  nature,  applied  to  the  collective 
bodies  of  civil  societies,  that  is,  the  law  of  nations ;  unless, 
indeed,  there  have  been  any  particular  treaties  made  between 
the  two  states,  to  which  the  captors  and  the  other  claimants 
belong,  mutually  binding  them  to  depart  from  such  rights  as 
the  law  of  nations  would  otherwise  have  supported.  Where 
such  treaties  have  been  made,  they  are  a  law  to  the  two 
states,  as  far  as  they  extend,  and  to  all  the  members  of  them 
in  their  intercourse  with  one  another.  The  state,  therefore, 
to  which  the  captors  belong,  in  determining  what  might  or 
what  might  not  be  lawfully  taken,  is  to  judge  by  these  pai^ 
ticular  treaties,  and  by  the  law  of  nations  taken  together." 
(Mably^  Droit  des  Gens,  tome  2,  pp.  850,  861 ;  PhUUmorey  On 
Int.  LaWy  vol.  3,  §§  434,  et  seq. ;  Wheatony  Hist  Law  of 
Nations,  p.  171 ;  Duer,  On  InsurancCj  vol.  1,  p.  446 ;  WheaiKm, 
JSlem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  16 ;  Butherforth,  Institutes,  b.  2, 
ch.  6,  §  19 ;  The  Maria,  1  Bob.  Rep.,  p.  340 ;  The  Snipe, 
Edw.  Rep.,  p.  881 ;  The  Becovery^  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  848 ;  Heff- 
ter,  Droit  International,  §  178.) 

§  20.  "No  proceedings,"  says  Mr.  Justice  Story,  **can  be 
more  unlike  than  those  in  the  courts  of  common  law  and  in 
admiralty.  In  prize  courts,  in  an  especial  manner,  the  alle- 
gations, the  proofs,  and  the  proceedings,  are,  in  general, 
modeled  upon  the  civil  law,  with  such  additions  and  altersr 
tions  as  the  practice  of  nations  and  the  rights  of  belligerents 
and  neutrals  unavoidably  impose."  The  parties  in  a  prize 
case  are,  therefore,  not  limited  in  their  recovery,  secundum 
allegata  et  probata,  as  in  the  case  of  a  declaration  at  common 
law ;  but  the  court  having  jurisdiction  over  the  property, 
exerts  its  authority  over  all  the  incidents,  and  will  shape  its 
decree  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  require.  After 
the  first  hearing  of  the  cause,  orders,  are  made  for  further 
proof,  not  only  in  the  court  below,  but  also  in  the  appellate 
court.  Not  only  the  proceedings,  but  also  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence, are,  in  many  respects,  different  from  those  of  courts 
of  common  law ;  and  prize  courts  not  only  decide  upon  the 
claims  of  the  captors,  but  also  upon  their  conduct  in  making 
the  capture,  and  subsequently,  and  not  unfrequentiy  dedaie 
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a  forfeiture  of  their  rights,  with  vindictive  damages.  We 
Buhjoin  a  digest  of  some  of  the  decisions  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  on  proceedings  in  prize  cases,  and 
the  duties  and  liabilities  of  captors.  In  prize  causes,  the 
evidence  to  acquit  or  condemn,  must  come,  in  the  first 
instance,  from  the  papers  and  crew  of  the  captured  ship.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  .captors  to  bring  the  ships'  papers  into  the 
registry  of  the  district  court,  verify  them  on  oath,  and  to 
have  the  examinations  of  the  principal  officers  and  seamen 
of  the  captured  ship  taken  on  the  standing  interrogatories, 
and  not  viva  voce.  It  is  exclusively  upon  these  papers  and 
examinations  that  the  cause  is  to  be  heard  in  the  first  instance. 
If,  from  this  evidence,  the  property  clearly  appears  to  be  hos- 
tile or  neutral,  condemnation  or  restitution  immediately  fol- 
lows. If  the  property  appears  to  be  doubtful,  or  the  case 
suspicious,  further  proof  may  be  granted  according  to  the 
rules  which  govern  the  legal  discretion  of  the  court,  if  the 
claimant  has  not  forfeited  his  right  to  it  by  a  breach  of  good 
faith.  The  supreme  court  hears  the  cause,  in  the  first 
instance,  upon  the  evidence  transmitted  from  the  circuit 
court,  and  decides  upon  that,  whether  it  is  proper  to  allow 
fiirther  proof.  If  the  court  below  has  denied  an  order  for 
further  proof,  when  it  ought  to  have  been  granted,  or  has 
allowed  it,  when  it  ought  to  have  been  denied,  and  the  objec- 
tion was  made  by  the  party,  and  appears  on  the  record,  the 
appellate  court  can  administer  the  proper  relief.  Where  the 
national  character  does  not  distinctly  appear,  or  where  the 
question  of  proprietary  interest  is  left  in  doubt,  further  proof 
ig  usually  ordered.  If  the  parties  have  had  the  benefit  of 
plenary  proof  in  the  court  below,  an  order  for  further  proof 
is  not  allowed  by  the  appellate  court,  except  under  very  spe- 
cial circumstances.  If  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
applicant  has  suppressed  important  documentary  evidence^ 
or  that  the  parties  have  been  guilty  of  gross  fraud,  or  miscon- 
duct, or  illegality,  further  proof  is  not  allowed.  Further 
proof  by  the  claimant,  inconsistent  with  that  already  in  the 
case,  is  refused!  Where  an  order  for  further  proof  is  made, 
and  a  party  neglects  to  comply  with  it,  courts  of  prize  are  in 
the  habit  of  considering  such  negligence  as  fatal  to  his  claim. 
The  concealment  or  spoliation  of  papers  by  an  enemy-master 
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eMTymg  a  caigo  diiefly  boatile,  does  not  thereby  predade  a 
neutral  claimant,  to  whom  no  fraud  is  imputable,  from  frir- 
ther  proof.  The  circiunstaace  of  gioods  being  found  on  boaid 
an  enemy's  ship,  raises,  in  general,  a  legal  presumption  that 
they  are  enemy '^  prc^erty,  ^d  the  oMUi  probandi  of  a  neutral 
interest  rests  on  4he  claimant  Affidavits,  to  be  used  as  a 
further  proo^  must  be  taken  under  a  commission.  Depostions 
taken  on  farther  proof,  in  one  prize  cause,  cannot  be  invoked 
into  another.  Where  the  affidavits  produced  as  further  proof 
eare  positive,  but  their  credibility  impaired  by  the  non-produe- 
tion  of  letters  mentioned  therein,  a  second  order  for  frirther 
proof  will  be  allowed  in  the  i^pellate  court  ( The  Dos  Her- 
numos^  2  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  76 ;  The  Pizarro,  2  Wheaton  Bep., 
p.  227 ;  The  AmiMe  Isabella,  6  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  1 ;  The 
Lcfiidon  Packet  J  2  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  371 ;  Schooner  Adeline  and 
oargoy  9  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  244 ;  The  Venus^  5  Wheaton  R^, 
p.  127 ;  Th&  Aialania,  5  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  483 ;  The  Fortima^ 
'3  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  236 ;  The  Euphrates^  £  Cranch.  Rep^  p. 
885 ;  The  Experiment^  4  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  84.) 

§  21.  A  vessel  libelled  as  priee,  is  in  the  custody  of  law, 
and  under  tbe  control  of  the  court  The  prize  court  in 
which  proceedings  were  instituted,  has  power  to  order  a  sale, 
«ven  after  an  appeal;  and  although  such  sale,  after  an 
appeal,  is  irregular,  this  irregularity  will  not  render  the  cap- 
tors liable  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  sales,  which  did  not 
come  into  their  hands,  but  were  under  the  control  of  the 
court.  A  sale  made  before  condemnation,  by  one  acting 
under  the  possession  of  the  captor,  does  not  divert  the  prLse 
court  of  its  jurisdiction  to  decide  the  question  of  prize,  and 
the  subsequent  condemnation,  relates  back  to  the  capture, 
affirms  its  legality,  and  establishes  the  title  of  the  purchaser. 
In  the  United  States  a  warrant  immediately  goes  to  the 
marshal  to  take  possession  of  the  property,  and  he  is  bound 
tx>  keep  it  in  salvd  et  aretd  cusiodid;  and  if  any  loss  happen  by 
his  negligence,  he  is  responsible  for  it  to  the  court.  In 
England,  it  formerly  actually  remained  in  the  custody  of  the 
coTUt,  and  does  so  now  in  contemplation  of  law,  although  the 
admiralty,  merely  for  convenience,  allow  the  captors  to 
retain  the  possession  in  England,  but  as  the  agents  of  the 
court,  and  not  in  the  right  of  property.    And  the  court  still 
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retdtie  ito  custody,  notwitbetanding'  an  unlivery  and  deposit 
in  public  warehonses.  (PAiZKmore,  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  8, 
§§  442^-444 ;  Smart  v.  Wdfy  8  Ihini.  and  East.  Bep.,  pp.  328, 
829 ;  The  Herkimer,  Stewart  Rep.,  p.  128 ;  ThtMmia,  4  Bob. 
Rep.,  p.  848 ;  Tf^  Bendsberffy  6  Rob.  Rep.,  pp,  142, 1T4;  The 
Concord,  9  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  887 ;  The  Nereide,  1  Wheat.  Rep., 
p.  171 ;  The  Hoop,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  145 ;  BeUo,  Dereeho  Inter- 
nadomly  pt.  2,  cap.  5,  §  5.) 

§  22.  As  has  afready  been  remarked,  it  is  the  duly  of  the 
captors  to  send  their  prize  into  a  convenient  part  of  their  owi^ 
country,  and  to  immediately  bring  the  case  before  the  proper 
court  for  abjudication.  If  they  fail  to  do  this,  the  claimant 
may  apply  to  the  court  for  a  monition  to  the  captors  to  pro- 
ceed forthwith  for  adjudication,  and  if  th^y  neglect  to  do  so 
after  service  and  return  of  such  m^onition^  the  court  will,  if 
a  proper  case  be  laid  before  it,  proceed  to  award  not  only 
restitution,  but  also  damages  and  costs.  Even  if  the  captors 
agree  to  a  restitution,  if  they  have  unreasopahly  delayed  to 
make  it,  demurrage  will  be  allowed  against  them.  The  libel 
filed  by  the  captors  is  usually  in  very  general  terms,  setting 
forth  the  facts  of  the  capture,  and  alleging  the  captured  pro- 
perty to  be  a  subject  of  prize  rights ;  but  the  captors  are  not 
required  at  the  commencement  of  the  suit  to  allege  the 
particular  grounds  upon  which  they  base  their  claim  to  a 
condemnation.  But  the  court  may,  in  its  discretion,  after* 
wards  order  special  pleadings.  In  case  of  joint  captures,  the 
libel  is  filed  by  the  actual  seizors,  and  those  claiming  the 
benefit  of  joint  capture  afterwards  file  their  claim,  giving 
bonds  to  the  required  amount  for  costs.  On  the  filing  of  the 
libel,  the  usual  practice  is  to  issue  a  monition,  citing  all 
persons  who  are  interested  to  appear  by  a  given  day,  and 
show  cause  why  the  specified  property  should  not  be  con- 
demned as  prize,  etc.  {Btllo,  Dereeho  Intemacional,  pt.  2, 
cap.  5,  §  5 ;  WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  378 ;  PAtKtmore, 
On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  470,  et  seq. ;  The  Betsey,  1  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  98 ;  The  Mentor,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  181 ;  The  Huldah,  8  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  289 ;  The  Der  Mohr,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  129 ;  The 
Oeorge,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  212 ;  The  William,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  215 ; 
The  Susanna,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  48 ;  The  AdeKne,  §  Cranch. 
Kep.,  p.  244 ;  The  Farttma,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  81 ;  The  Omqueror, 
2  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  808 ;  iVfae  Actj  17  Vic.  C.  18,  §  47.) 
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§  28.  As  a  general  rule,  the  subject  of  the  enemy  cannot 
appear  as  a  claimant,  for  he  has  no  persona  standi  in  the  oonrt. 
Bat  if  the  captnred  vessel  was  sailing  under  a  cartel,  or  flag 
of  truce,  and  was  captured  by  mistake  or  under  circumstan- 
ces of  suspicion,  it  is  considered  to  form  an  exception  to  this 
rule,  and  the  enemy  master  is  allowed  to  appear  and  claim 
restitution.  A  party  to  be  entitled  to  assert  a  claim  in  a 
prize  court,  must  be  the  general  owner  of  the  property ;  a 
person  who  has  a  mere  lien  on  the  property  for  a  debt, 
whether  liquidated  or  unliquidated,  is  not  entitled  to  assert 
his  claim ;  nor  can  the  mortgagee  assert  any  claim,  where 
the  mortgagor  has  been  left  in  possession.  An  appearance 
by  a  proctor  for  the  claimants,  duly  entered,  cures  all  defects 
of  process,  such  as  the  want  of  monition  or  of  due  notice. 
And,  even  assuming,  that  one  partner  has  no  authority  to 
appoint  a  proctor  for  all  the  parties,  yet  a  general  appearance 
for  all  by  a  proctor  is  good  and  legally  binding.  A  claim 
must  be  made  by  the  parties  interested,  if  present,  or,  in 
their  absence,  by  the  master  of  the  ship,  or  some  agent  of 
the  owners.  A  mere  stranger  will  not  be  permitted  to  inter- 
pose a  claim  merely  to  speculate  on  the  chances  of  an  acquit- 
tal. {PhiUimore,  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  8,  §§  461-466 ;  The  Falcon^ 
6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  199 ;  The  Daifjie,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  148;  The 
Mary  J  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  199 ;  The  JSenromy  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  1 ; 
The  TobagOy  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  218 ;  The  Frances^  8  Crancb. 
Rep.,  pp.  355,  418 ;  The  MariannOy  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  24 ;  Balch 
V.  Darrely  Bees  Rep.,  p.  74:  PenhaUow  v.  Doane,  2  Dallas  Rep., 
p.  54 ;  HiUs  v.  Itoss^  8  Dallas  Rep.,  p.  281.) 

§  24.  A  claimant  who  wishes  to  procure  the  restitution  of 
any  property  captured  as  prize,  must,  after  the  libel  is  filed, 
and  at  or  before  the  return  of  the  monition  thereon,  orwithiu 
the  time  assigned  by  the  court,  enter  his  claim  for  such  pro- 
perty, accompanied  with  an  affidavit,  stating  briefly  the  facta 
respecting  the  claim  and  its  verity.  If  the  parties  themselves 
are  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  or  at  a  veiy  great 
distance,  the  claim  may  be  sworn  to  by  an  agent.  Before 
the  claim,  duly  sworn  to,  is  put  in,  the  claimants  are  not,  as 
a  general  rul^  permitted  to  examine  the  ship's  papers,  as 
this  might  lead  to  great  abuses,  but  sometimes,  on  special 
application,  the  court  will  permit  so  many  of  the  papers  to  be 
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examined  as  it  may  deem  proper,  in  order  to  enable  the 
claimant  to  set  forth  the  particular  grounds  of  his  claim. 
The  pleadings  both  on  the  part  of  the  captors  and  claimants, 
are  of  a  very  simple  character,  formed  upon  the  rules  and 
practice  of  the  Roman  law.  Both  the  libel  and  claim  ai*e  of 
a  general  character,  special  allegatums  of  particular  circum- 
stances not  being  usually  made.  With  respect  to  the  recep- 
tion of  evidence,  courts  allow  every  relaxation  of  technical 
rules  which  are  permitted  to  prevail  in  the  countiy  in  which 
it  is  taken.  As  a  general  rule  no  claim  is  admitted  which 
stands  in  entire  opposition  to  the  ship's  papers  and  to  the 
preparatory  examinations.  Kor  can  any  person  be  permitted 
to  claim  in  a  prize  where  the  transaction  in  which  he  is 
engaged  is  in  violation  of  the  municipal  law  of  his  own  coun- 
try, or  of  that  where  the  court  is  sitting.  Claimants  must 
give  bonds  for  costs  and  expenses  to  the  amount  required  by 
statute  or  the  rules  of  the  court.  {PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law, 
vol.  1,  §§  466-470 ;  The  Port  Mary,  8  Bob.  Rep.,  p.  288 ;  The 
VT(Aiajo  Anna  Oatharina,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  pp.  15-19 ;  La  Flora,  6 
Rob.  Rep.,  p.  1;  TheWalshingham  Packet,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  77 ; 
The  Eutrusco,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  262 ;  The  ComeUs  and  Maria, 
5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  28 ;  The  Abby,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  251 ;  The 
Recovery,  6  Rep.  Rep.,  p.  841;  The  Peacock,  4  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  185 ;  The  Arabella  and  Madeira,  2  Gallis.  Rep.,  p.  868.) 

§  25.  When  a  sentence  is  pronounced  either  of  acquittal 
or  condemnation,  it  is  generally,  in  the  English  prize  court, 
by  an  interlocutory  decree,  but  in  the  United  States  it  is  the 
more  common  practice,  to  reserve  a  decree  until  a  final  deci- 
sion of  all  the  questions  before  the  court.  Decrees  of  aequiU 
tal,  may  be  either  with  or  without  damages  and  costs,  or  on 
condition  of  paying  costs  and  expenses.  If  the  specific  pro- 
perty remains  in  the  custody  of  the  court  and  restitution  is 
decreed,  it  is  directed  to  be  delivered  to  the  claimant ;  but  if 
disposed  of,  the  proceeds  are  so  delivered.  In  case  of  conr 
demnation  in  favor  of  a  privateer,  it  is  usual  in  England,  to 
deliver  a  decree,  witii  a  proper  commission  to  the  master  of 
the  privateer  to  make  sale  of  the  prize  and  return  an  account 
to  the  court ;  but  in  the  United  States  all  sales  before  and 
after  condemnation,  are  made  by  the  marshal,  who  returns 
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th0  fioiids  to  the  oomrt  to  be  ddBtribaCed  bj  itt  order*  (PUI> 
Vmorti  (hi  lU.  Law^  yoI.  S^  §§  498-497 ;  MarmH^  Forms,  pp. 
194, 196 ;  Benedict,  Admiralt^j  §§  55&,  559 ;  The  Lively  1  Oal- 
Mb.  Hep.,  p.  815 ;  The  Bmdsbery,  6  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  142 ;  The 
Fortunoy  4  Rob.  Bep.,  p.  278 ;  The  VenuSj  4  Bob«  itop.^  p. 
286;  {7.  &  SIfateto  ol  iior^  ToL  2,  pp«  792)  798.) 
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§  1.  The  term  ctmquesty  as  it  is  ordinarily  used,  is  applicable 
to  conqaered  territory  the  moment  it  is  taken  from  the  enemy; 
bat,  in  its  more  limited  and  technical  meaning,  it  includes 
only  the  real  property  to  which  the  conqueror  has  acquired  a 
eompUUtUU.    Until  the  ownership  of  such  property  ao  taken 
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is  confirmed  or  made  complete,  it  is  held  by  the  right  of 
military  occupation^  {occupaiio  beUica,)  which,  by  the  usage  of 
nations  and  the  laws  of  war,  differs  from,  and  falls  far  short 
of,  the  right  of  complete  conquest^  {debelaiio  uUima  victoria,) 
These  will  form  the  subjects  of  the  next  two  chapters.    The 
right  of  one  belligerent  to  occupy  and  govern  the  territory 
of  the  enemy  while  in  its  military  possession,  is  one  of  the 
incidents  of  war,  and  flows  directly  from  the  right  to  conquer. 
We,  therefore,  do  not  look  to  the  constitution,  or  political 
institutions  of  the  conqueror,  for  authority  to  establish  a 
government  for  the  territory  of  the  enemy  in  his  possession, 
during  its  military  occupation,  nor  for  the  rules  by  which 
the  powers  of  such  government  are  regulated  and  limited. 
Such  authority,  and  such  rules,  are  derived  directly  from  the 
laws  of  war,  as  established  by  the  usage  of  the  world,  and 
confirmed  by  the  writings  of  publicists,  and  the  decisions  of 
courts — in  fine,  from  the  law  of  nations.     But,  when  the 
conquest  is  made  complete,  in  whatsoever  mode,  the  right  to 
govern  the  acquired  territory  follows  as  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  the  right  of  acquisition,  and  the  character,  form, 
and  powers  of  the  government  established  over  such  con- 
quered territory,  are  determined  by  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  state  which  acquires  it,  or  with  which  it  is  incorporated. 
The  government  established  over  an  enemy's  territory  during 
its  military  occupation,  may  exercise  all  the  powers  given  by 
the  laws  of  war  to  the  conqueror  over  the  conquered,  and  is 
subject  to  all  the  restrictions  which  that  code  imposes.     It  is 
of  little  consequence  whether  such  government  be  called  a 
military  or  a  civil  government;  its  character  is  the  same,  and 
the  source  of  its  authority  the  same :  in  either  case,  it  is  a 
government  imposed  by  the  laws  of  war,  and  so  far  aa  it 
concerns  the  inhabitants  of  such  territory,  or  the  rest  of  the 
world,  those  laws  alone  determine  the  legality,  or  illegality 
of  its  acts.     But  the  conquering  state  may,  of  its  own  will, 
whether  expressed  in  its  constitution,  or  in  its  laws,  impose 
restrictions  additional  to  those  established  by  the  usage  of 
nations,  conferring  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  so 
occupied  privileges  and  rights  to  which  they  are  not  strictly 
entitled  by  the  laws  of  war;  and,  if  such  government  of 

military'  occupation  violate  these  additional  restrictions  so 
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imposed,  it  is  accountable  to  the  power  which  established  it, 
but  not  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  {CoccejitSy  De  Jure  Vicioriaej 
passim ;  Hefter,  Droit  International,  §§  131, 186 ;  Memming  et 
al.  V.  Fage,  9  Howard  Eep.,  p.  603 ;  Cross  et  al.  v.  Harrison, 
16  Howard  Rep.,  p.  164;  Marcy  to  Kearny,  June  11th,  1847, 
Ex,  Doc.  No.  17,  31st  Cong.  1st  sess.  H.  R. ;  Kamptz,  Lit- 
ieratur  des  Volk.,  §  807 ;  Isambert,  Ann.  Pol.  et  Dips.,  Int.,  p. 
116;  Cashing,  Opinions  U.  S.  Aitys  Gen'l,  vol.  8,  p.  865; 
Gardner,  Institutes,  p.  208 ;  Puffendorf,  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent, 
lib.  8,  cap.  6,  §§  17,  27 ;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch. 
13,  §  197.) 

§  2.  We  will  here  consider  the  question,  when  do  the  rights 
of  military  occupation  begin,  or  how  are  we  to  fix  the  date  of 
a  conquest?  Bouvier  defines  a  conquest  to  be,  "the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  sovereignty  of  a  country  hj  force  of  arms,  exercised 
by  an  independent  power,  which  reduces  the  vanquished  to 
the  submission  of  its  empire."  It  follows,  then,  that  the  rights 
of  military  occupation  extend  over  the  enemy's  territory  only 
80  far  as  the  inhabitants  are  vanquished  or  reduced  to  sub- 
mission to  the  rule  of  the  conqueror.  Thus,  if  a  fort,  town, 
city,  harbor,  island,  province,  or  particular  section  of  country 
belonging  to  one  belligerent,  is  forced  to  submit  to  the  arms 
of  the  other,  such  place  or  territory  instantly  becomes  a  con- 
quest, and  is  subject  to  the  laws  which  the  conqueror  may 
impose  on  it;  although  he  has  not  yet  acquired  the  plenum 
dominium  et  utile,  he  has  the  temporary  right  of  possession  and 
government.  As  this  temporary  title  derives  its  validity 
entirely  from  the  force  of  arms  on  the  one  side,  and  submis- 
sion to  such  force  on  the  other,  it  necessarily  follows  that  it 
extends  no  further,  and  continues  no  longer,  than  such  sub- 
jugation and  submission  extend  and  continue.  Thus,  if  one 
belligerent  take  possession^f  a  port,  or  town,  or  province  of 
the  other,  he  can  not,  therefore,  pretend  to  extend  his  govern^ 
znent  and  laws  over  places  or  provinces  which  he  has  not  yet 
reduced  to  submission,  or,  by  reason  of  a  particular  posses- 
sion, to  claim  a  general  control  and  authority.  By  occupying 
a  port  of  an  enemy's  coast,  we  have  a  right,  so  long  as  we 
retain  its  possession,  to  exclude  neutral  vessels  from  such 
port,  or  admit  them  on  such  terras  as  to  us  may  seem  fit  and 
proper;  but  we  cannot  exclude  neutral  vessels,  or  impose  our 
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regulations  upon  neutral  commerce  in  ports  of  the  enemy 
which  are  not  in  our  possession.  To  extend  the  rights  ot 
military  occupation,  or  the  limits  of  conquest,  hy  mere  inten- 
tion, implication  or  proclamation,  would  be  establishing  a 
paper  conquest^  infinitely  more  objectionable  in  its  character 
and  effects  than  a  paper  blockade.  "The. rule  is,"  says  Wild- 
man,  "  that  the  whole  is  possessed  by  the  occupation  of  a 
part,  if  an  intention  to  appropriate  the  whole  accompany  such 
occupation,  and  all  others  be  excluded  from  occupying  the  residue. 
Otherwise,  possession  of  real  property  would  be  impossible, 
as  it  does  not  admit  of  manual  apprehension  or  corporal 
incumbency  in  all  its  parts.  Two  persons  cannot  have  seve- 
ral possessions  of  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time ;  such 
possession  of  one  excludes  the  possession  of  another.  Ilence, 
if  one  be  in  possession,  and  another  enter  upon  part  which  is 
not  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  first,  by  such  entiy  he 
gains  possession  of  no  more  than  he  actually  occupies.  The 
constructive  occupation  of  the  owner  is  defeated  by  actual 
occupation,  eo  far  as  it  extends.  Thus  it  is  said  by  Celsus, 
if  an  enemy  enter  a  territory  by  force  of  arms,  it  is  in  pos- 
session of  so  much  only  as  it  occupies.  When  he  speaks  ot 
force,  he  supposes  resistance  on  behalf  of  the  sovereign,  in 
defence  of  his  possession.  An  army  only  possesses  a  country 
so  far  as  it  compels  the  enemy's  forces  to  retire.  The  meaning 
of  Paulus  is  probably  the  same,  when  he  says  that  possession 
of  part,  with  an  appropriating  mind,  is  possession  of  the  whole 
up  to  its  boundary.  By  boundary,  he  signifies  the  com- 
mencement of  another's  possession.  Upon  these  principles, 
the  extent  of  hostile  possession  may  be  distinctly  defined. 
K  an  army  be  in  possession  of  a  principal  town  of  a  province, 
it  is  not  thereby  in  possession  of  the  towns  and  forts  within 
the  same,  which  hold  out  for  the  enemy.  Forcible  possession 
extends  so  far  only  as  there  is  an  absence  of  resistance.  The 
occupation  of  part  by  right  of  conquest,  with  intent  to  appro- 
priate the  whole,  gives  possession  of  the  whole,  if  the  enemy 
mainiain  military  possession  of  no  portion  of  the  residue.  Under 
such  circumstances,  military  possession  of  a  capital  would  be 
possession  of  a  whole  kingdom.  But  if  any  part  Jiold  oui^so 
much  only  is  possessed  as  is  actually  conquered.  Thus,  both  the 
States-General  and  the  king  of  Spain  maintained,  during  the 
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controversies  that  arose  out  of  the  truce  between  Spain  and 
the  United  Provinces,  that  the  possession  of  the  surrounding 
country  follows  the  possession  of  a  town.  The  military 
possessors  of  a  town  must  necessarily  have  the  surrounding 
country  in  their  power,  unless  there  be  a  fortress  within  it ; 
in  which  case,  the  country  commanded  by  the  fortress  would 
not  be  in  their  possession.  These  principles  show  the 
absurdity  of  the  pretentions  of  the  western  and  eastern 
empires  that  have  been  founded  on  the  possession  of  Rome 
and  Constantinople."  The  same  principles  are  recognized  in 
the  decision  of  Calvin's  case.  "Now  come  we,"  says  Lord 
Coke,  "  to  France  and  the  members  thereof,  as  Calais,  Quynes, 
Tournay,  etc.,  which  descended  to  King  Edward  III.,  as  son 
and  heir  to  Isabel,  daughter  and  heir  to  Philip  le  Beau,  king 
of  France.  Certain  it  is,  whilst  King  Henry  VL  had  both 
England  and  the  heart  and  greatest  part  of  France  under  his 
actual  legiance  and  obedience,  (for  he  was  crowned  king  of 
France  in  Paris,)  that  they  that  were  then  born  in  those  parts 
of  France  that  were  under  actual  legiance  and  obedience^  were  no 
aliens,  but  capable  of,  and  heritable  to,  lands  in  England." 
Those  born  in  parts  of  France  not  imder  actual  legiance  and 
obedience,  and  prior  to  King  Henry's  recognition  and  coro- 
nation, were  regarded  as  antenaiiSy  and  received  letters  patent 
of  denization,  as  in  the  case  of  Reynel.  {Bouvier^  Law  Dic.^ 
verb.  Conquest;  Bynkershoek,  QuaesL  Jur,  Pub,y  lib.  1,  cap.  6 ; 
Duponceau,  Translation  of  Bynkershoek^  p.  116,  note ;  Grotius^ 
de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.j  lib.  2,  ch.  22,  §  13 ;  Wildmany  Int.  Law, 
voj.  1,  pp.  163,  164 ;  Calvin's  Case^  Coke  Rep.,  pt  7,  p.  220 ; 
Fleming^  et  al.y  v.  Page,  9  Howard  Rep.,  p.  603 ;  JusUnianj 
Pandects,  xli.,  2 ;  xviii.,  4 ;  Heffter^  Droit  International^  §  186 ; 
Schwartz,  cfe  Jure  Vic.y  in  lies  Incorp.,  th.  27.) 

§  8.  It  must  not  be  inferred  from  what  has  just  been  said, 
that  the  conqueror  can  have  no  control  or  government  of  hos- 
tile territory  unless  he  actually  occupies  it  with  an  armed 
force.  It  is  deemed  sufficient  that  it  submits  to  him  and 
recognizes  his  authority  as  a  conqueror;  for  conquests  are  in 
this  way  extended  over  the  territory  of  an  enemy  without 
actual  occupation  with  armed  force.  Rut  so  much  of  such 
territory  as  refuses  to  submit,  or  to  recognize  the  authority 
of  the  conqueror,  and  is  not  forcibly  occupied  by  him,  cannot 
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be  regarded  as  under  his  control  or  within  the  limits  of  his 
conquest ;  and  he  therefore  cannot  pretend  to  govern  it  or  to 
claim  the  temporary  allegiance  of  its  inhabitants,  or  io  any 
way  to  direct  or  restrict  its  intercourse  with  neutrals.  It 
remains  as  the  territory  of  its  former  sovereign, —  hostile  to 
him,  as  a  belligerent,  and  friendly  to  others,  as  neutrals.  The 
government  of  the  conqueror  being  de  facio  and  not  de  jure, 
it  must  always  rest  upon  the  fact  of  possessiorij  which  is 
adverse  to  the  former  sovereign,  and  therefore  can  never  be 
inferred  or  presumed.  In  other  words,  the  rights  of  the  con- 
queror are  those  of  possession  and  not  of  title,  and  whenever 
brought  in  question  they  must  be  proved,  and  cannot  be  pre- 
sumed. Not  only  must  the  possession  be  actually  acquired, 
but  it  must  be  maintained.  The  moment  it  is  lost,  the  rights 
of  military  occupation  over  it  are  also  lost  In  the  words  of 
Chief  Justice  Taney,  "By  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations, 
conquest  is  a  valid  title  while  the  victor  maintains  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  conquered  country."  {Heffter,  Droit  Interna- 
tional, §  131 ;  Flemming,  et  al.  v.  Page,  9  Howard  Rep.,  p.  613; 
Duponceau,  7)*anslation  of  Bynkershoek,  p.  116,  note ;  Wildman, 
Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  163,  et  seq.;  Schwartz^  DeJure  Vic.  in  Res 
Incorp.,  th.  27,) 

§  4.  Political  laws,  as  a  general  rule,  are  suspended  during 
the  military  occupation  of  a  conquered  territory.  The  politi- 
oal  connection  between  the  people  of  such  territoiy  and  the 
state  to  which  they  belong  is  not  entirely  severed,  but  is 
interrupted  or  suspended  so  long  as  the  occupation  continues. 
Their  lands  and  immovable  property  are,  therefore,  not  sub- 
ject to  the  taxes,  rents,  etc.,  usually  paid  to  the  former  sove- 
reign. These,  as  we  have  said  elsewhere,  belong  of  right  to 
the  conqueror,  and  he  may  demand  and  receive  their  pay- 
ment to  himself.  They  are  a  part  of  the  spoils  of  war,  and 
the  people  pf  the  captured  province  or  town  can  no  more  pay 
them  to  tlie  former  go ver undent  than  they  can  contribute 
funds  or  military-  munitions  to  assist  that  government  to  pro- 
secute the  war.  To  do  so  would  be  a  breach  of  the  implied 
conditions  under  which  the  people  of  a  conquered  territory 
are  allowed  to  enjoy  their  private  property,  and  to  pursue 
their  ordinary  occupations,  and  would  render  the  offender 
liable  to  punishment    They  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
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conqueror,  and  not  to  the  orders  of  the  displaced  government. 
Of  lands  and  immovable  property  belonging  to  the  con- 
quered state,  the  conqeror  has,  by  the  rights  of  war,  acquired 
the  use  so  long  as  he  holds  them.  The  fruits,  rents  and 
profits  are,  therefore,  his,  and  he  may  lawfully  claim  and 
receive  them.  Any  contracts  or  agreements,  however,  which 
he  may  make  with  individuals  farming  out  such  property, 
will  continue  only  so  long  as  he  retains  control  of  them,  and 
will  cease  on  their  restoration  to,  or  recovery  by,  their  former 
owner.  (Heffter^  Droii  Iniemational,  §  131-138, 186 ;  Vattel, 
Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  8,  ch.  13,  §  197,  et  seq.;  Am.  Ins.  Co.  v. 
Oanterf  1  Peters  Kep.,  p.  542 ;  Flemmingy  et  al.  v.  Page^  9  How- 
ard Rep.,  p.  603 ;  Burlamaquiy  Droit  de la  Nat.  et  des  Gens^  tome 
5,  pt.  4,  ch.  7 ;  SchwartZy  De  Jure  Vic.  in  Res  Incorp.y  th.  27 ; 
Wildmany  Int.  LaWy  vol.  1,  pp.  163,  et  seq.) 

§  6.  The  municipal  laws  of  a  conquered  territory,  or  the 
laws  which  regulate  private  rights,  continue  in  force  during 
military  pccupation,  except  so  far  as  they  are  suspended  or 
changed  by  the  acts  of  the  conqueror.  Important  changes 
of  this  kind  are  seldom  made,  as  the  conqueror  has  no  inte- 
rest in  interfering  with  the  municipal  laws  of  the  country 
which  he  holds  by  the  temporary  rights  of  military  occupa- 
tion. He  nevertheless  has  all  the  powers  of  a  &  facto  gov- 
ernment, and  can,  at  his  pleasure,  either  change  the  existing 
laws,  or  make  new  ones.  Such  changes,  however,  are,  in 
general,  only  of  a  temporary  character,  and  end  with  the 
gbvernment  which  made  them.  On  the  confirmation  of  the 
conquest  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  the  inhabitants  of  such  terri- 
tory are,  as  a  general  rule,  remitted  to  the  municipal  laws 
and  usages  which  prevailed  among  them  prior  to  the  con- 
quest. Neither  the  civil  nor  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the 
conquering  state  is  considered,  in  international  law,  as 
extending  over  the  conquered  territory  during  military  occu- 
pation. Although  the  national  jurisdiction  of  the  conquered 
power  is  replaced  by  that  of  military  occupation,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  this  new  jurisdiction  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  conquering  state.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  usually  very 
difierent  in  its  character,  and  always  distinct  in  its  origin. 
Hence,  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  conquering  state  does 
not  extend  to  actions,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  originating 
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in  the  occupied  territory.  "Military  occupation  and  militaty 
government,"  says  Ortolan,  "is  not  sufficient  to  change  the 
national  jurisdiction,  and  to  substitute  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
occupying  state  for  that  of  the  territory  temporarily  occupied. 
Such  an  eflTeet  is  produced  only  by  incorporation  or  defini- 
tive occupation.  We  refer  here  only  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
common  law,  and  the  ordinary  and  usual  cognisance  of  cases, 
without  in  any  manner  diminishing  the  rights  derived  from 
war  and  the  measures  necessary  for  the  government  of  mili- 
tary occupation."  The  author  then  refers  to  a  decision  of 
the  court  of  cassation  on  appeal  from  the  court  of  assizes  of 
the  Pyrenees  Orientales,  in  the  case  of  Villasseque,  a  French- 
man, charged  with  the  crime  of  assassination  committed  in 
the  territory  of  Catalonia,  Spain,  during  the  military  occupa- 
tion by  France,  in  the  summer  of  1811.  It  was  contended 
by  the  prosecution  that,  inasmuch  as  Catalonia  was  occupied 
by  French  troops,  and  the  government  administered  by 
French  authorities,  it  must  be  considered  as  French  terri- 
tory ;  but  the  court  in  its  decision  (Arret  du  22  Janvier, 
1818,)  said:*  "This  occupation  and  this  administration  by 
French  troops  and  French  authorities,  had  not  communica- 
ted to  the  inhabitants  of  Catalonia  the  title  of  Frenchmen,  nor 
to  their  territory  the  quality  of  French  territory ;  this  com- 
munication could  result  only  from  an  act  of  union  emana- 
ting from  the  public  authority,  which  never  existed."  The 
same  view  has  been  taken  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  with  respect  to  crimes  committed  in  Mexico 
during  the  military  occupation  of  that  country  by  the  United 
States.  {Heffter,  Droit  JnteiimiiQnal,  §  131 ;  Ortolan^  Diplomatic 
de  la  3Ier^  liv.  2,  ch.  13;  Campbell  v.  JIally  1  Cowper  Rep., 
p.  204;  Oo55,c/aZ.v.  2Zar7^5o?i,  16IIowardRep.,p.  193;  Toucofy 
Opinions  Z7.  S.  Aitys  Gen'l,  vol.  5,  p.  65 ;  KampiZy  Liieraiur 
des  Volkerrechtj  §  307 ;  CocceiuSj  De  Jure  Vic.  in  Hes  Incorpj 
passim.) 

§  6.  How  then  are  crimes  to  be  punished  which  are  com- 
mitted in  territory  occupied  by  force  of  arms,  but  which  are 
not  of  a  military  character  nor  provided  for  in  the  military 
code  of  the  conquering  state?  To  solve  this  question  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  recur  to  the  principles  already  laid  down. 
Although  the  laws  and  jurisdiction  of  the  conquering  state 
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do  not  extend  over  each  foreign  territory,  yet  the  laws  of 
war  confer  upon  it  ample  power  to  govern  such  territory, 
and  to  punish  all  offenses  and  crimes  therein  by  whomsoever 
committed.  The  trial  and  punishment  of  the  guilty  parties 
may  be  left  to  the  ordinary  courts  and  authorities  of  the 
country,  or,  they  may  be  referred  to  special  tribunals  organ- 
ized for  that  purpose  by  the  government  of  military  occupa- 
tion ;  and  where  they  are  so  refeiTcd  to  special  tribunals,  the 
ordinary  jurisdiction  is  to  be  considered  as  suspended  qujoad 
hoc.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  authority  of  such  tri- 
bunals has  its  source,  not  in  the  laws  of  the  conquering,  nor 
in  those  of  the  conquered  state,  but,  like  any  other  powers 
of  the  government  of  military  occupation,  in  the  laws  of 
war;  and,  in  all  cases  not  provided  for  by  the  laws  actually 
in  force  in  the  conquered  territory,  such  tribunals  must  be 
governed  and  guided  by  the  principles  of  universal  public 
jurisprudence.  How  far  the  laws  of  the  former  government 
continue  in  force  after  the  conquest,  and  how  far  they  are 
replaced  by  those  of  the  conquering  state,  by  those  enac- 
ted by  the  government  defactOy  or  by  new  principles  of  juris- 
prudence, or  usages  and  customs  introduced  with  the  conque- 
rors, is  considered  in  other  places,  and  need  not  be  repeated 
here.  In  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  the  repub- 
lic of  Mexico,  it  was  found  that  no  provisions  had  been 
made  in  the  United  States  rules  and  articles  of  war  for  nume- 
rous cases,  civil  and  criminal,  between  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  between  such  citizens  and  foreigners,  in  Mexican 
territory  occupied  by  our  troops,  and  consequently  without 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  court  of  the  United  States.  All  such 
cases,  of  a  criminal  character,  arising  in  the  territory  of 
Mexico  occupied  by  the  "  main  army  "  under  General  Scott, 
were  referred  by  him  to  "  military  commissions,"  which  were 
special  tribunals  constituted  and  appointed  for  that  purpose ; 
in  California,  they  were  usualy  left  to  be  decided  by  the  ordi- 
nary tribunals  of  the  country,  although  special  tribunals 
were  there  organized,  in  a  few  special  cases,  by  the  govern- 
ment of  military  occupation.  This  was  in  conformity  to 
principle, —  martial  law  of  the  conqueror,  or,  as  it  has  been 
called,  "extra-territorial  martial  law,**  was  the  governing 
rule,  while  the  civil  or  special  tribunal  was  the  instrument 
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of,  or  acted  in  subordination  to,  the  militaiy  power,  and  the 
limitations  to  this  power  were  the  laws  of  war.  {Heffier, 
Droit  International^  §  131 ;  Ortolan^  Diphmatk  de  la  Mer^  liv.  2, 
eh.  18;  Kamptz,  Literaiur  des  Volk^  §§307,  808;  Gardner^ 
Inst  of  Am.  Int.  LaWj  p.  208 ;  Cashing^  Opinions  of  U.  8.  A. 
Q.y  pp.  865,  et  seq. ;  Howard,  Pari.  Deh.,  N.  SI,  vol.  116,  p. 
880;  Scott,  GerCl  Orders,  No.  20,  Feb.  19th,  1847;  Marcy,  to 
Scott,  Feb.  16, 1847 ;  Qmg.  Doc.,  No.  60,  80th  Cong.,  Ist  sess. 
H.  of  R.,  p.  874.) 

§  7.  It  is  said  by  English  writers,  that  when  a  country  has 
been  conquered  by  British  arms,  it  immediately  becomes  a 
dominion  of  the  king  in  right  of  his  crown,  and  that  the 
inhabitants  of  such  conquered  territory,  once  received  under 
the  king's  protection,  become  his  subjects  and  are  univer- 
sally to  be  regarded  in  that  light,  and  not  as  enemies  or 
aliens.  As  no  other  act  than  that  of  conquest  is  requisite 
to  make  the  conquered  territory  a  dominion  of  the  crown, 
and  nothing  more  than  submission  to  the  king's  authority 
and  protection,  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  terri- 
tory, is  necessary  to  make  them  subjects  of  the  king,  such 
territory  is  no  longer  to  be  regarded,  either  by  other  nations 
or  by  other  parts  of  the  British  empire,  as  a  foreign  country, 
or  its  inhabitants  as  aliens.  In  other  words,  foreign  territory 
becomes  a  dominion,  and  its  inhabitants  the  subjects  of  the 
king,  ipso  facto,  by  the  conquest  made  by  the  British  arms, 
without  any  action  of  the  legislature, —  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain.  {Olivines  Case,  Coke  Rep.,  part  7 ;  JElphinstone 
V.  Bedreeckund,  Knapp.  Rep.,  p.  338 ;  Campbell  v.  IlaU,  23  State 
Trials,  p  322 ;  Campbell  v.  Hall,  1  Cowper  Rep.,  p.  205 ;  lab- 
rigas  v.  Moslyn,  1  Cowper  Rep.,  p.  165 ;  Callet  v.  Lord  Kdth,  2 
East  Rep.,  p.  260 ;  BUmkard  v.  Gvldy,  4  Mod.  Rep.,  p.  225.) 

§  8.  But  a  different  rule  holds  in  the  United  States.  The 
peculiar  character  of  our  government,  and  the  powers  vested 
in  it  by  the  federal  constitution,  have  given  rise  to  rules  some- 
what peculiar  and  anomalous,  with  respect  to  the  goveiftiment 
of  conquered  territory.  The  President,  in  the  exerjcise  of 
his  constitutional  power  as  commander-in-chief  of  tMarmy, 
and  the  military  officers  under  his  authority,  may,  wAen  war 
has  been  declared,  seize  the  enemy's  possessions,  ayid  estab- 
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lish  a  government  and  laws  for  the  territory  so  seized  and 
occupied.  Such  territory  is  subject  to  the  sovereignty  and 
dominion  of  the  United  States  aB  soon  as  the  enemy  is  driven 
out  or  submits  to  our  arms.  But  neither  the  President  nor 
his  officers  can  extend  the  limits,  or  enlarge  the  boundaries 
of  the  union.  This  can  only  be  done  by  congress.  As  the 
institutions  and  laws  of  the  United  States  do  not  extend 
beyond  the  limits  before  assigned  to  them  by  the  legislative 
power,  the  inhabitants  of  a  conquered  territory,  during  its 
military  occupation  by  the  United  States,  can  claim  none  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  established  by  such  laws.  And 
even  where  these  institutions  and  laws  are  adopted  by  the 
government  of  military  occupation,  the  rights  which  they 
confer  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  territory,  do  not 
extend  to  the  states  or  territories  of  the  United  States.  The 
conquered  territorj'  is  under  the  sovereignty  and  authority 
of  the  union ;  but  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  United  States ;  nor 
does  it  cease  to  be  a  foreign  country,  or  its  inhabitants  cease 
to  be  aliens,  in  the  sense  in  which  these  words  are  used  in  our 
laws.  They  are  to  be  governed  by  martial  law,  as  regulated 
and  limited  by  public  law.  But  while  such  territory  forms 
BO  part  of  the  union,  and  its  inhabitants  have  none  of  the 
rights,  immunities,  and  privileges  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  federal  constitution  and  laws ;  nevertheless, 
other  nations  are  bound  to  regard  the  conquered  territory, 
while  in  our  possession,  as  territory  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  respect  it  as  such,  and  to  regard  its  inhabitants  as 
under  our  protection  and  government ;  "  for,  by  the  laws  and 
usages  of  nations,"  says  Chief  Justice  Taney,  "conquest  is 
a  valid  title,  while  the  victor  maintains  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  conquered  country.  The  citizens  of  no  other 
nation,  therefore,  have  a  right  to  enter  it  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  American  authorities,  nor  to  hold  intercourse 
with  its  inhabitants,  nor  to  trade  with  them.  As  regards  all 
other  nations,  it  is  a  part  of  the  United  States,  and  belongs 
to  them  as  exclusively  as  the  territory  included  in  our  estab- 
lished boundaries."  {Gardner y  Institutes ^  p.  208;  JF lemming y 
et  al.  V.  Page,  9  Howard  Rep.,  p.  615  j  OrosSj  et  al.  v.  Harrismy 
16  Howard  Eep.,  p.  164.) 
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§9.  This  distinction  between  conquered  territory  in  the 
military  occupation  of  the  United  States,  and  territory  of  the 
United  States  within  the  limits  of  the  federal  union,  as  estab- 
lished by  congress,  is  a  very  important  one,  and  leads  to  very 
important  consequences.  It  has  been  recognized  and  estab- 
lished by  the  decisions  of  the  highest  judicial  authority,  and 
must  be  regarded  as  the  law  of  the  land.  The  relations 
between  the  inhabitants  of  such  conquered  territory  and 
foreign  nations,  are,  therefore,  very  different  from  the  rela- 
tions between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  such 
nations,  as  previously  established  by  treaties  and  commercial 
law.  The  intercourse  of  foreign  nations  with  such  territory, 
is  regulated  by  the  government  of  occupation,  under  the 
direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  comman- 
der-in-chief of  the  army,  or,  in  other  words,  by  martial  law. 
Hence,  the  scale  of  duties  on  goods  imported  into  the  con- 
quered territory,  and  the  tonnage  on  vessels  entering  its  ports, 
may  be  different  from  those  on  vessels  and  goods  brought 
into  the  United  States.  The  victor  may  either  prohibit  all 
commercial  intercourse  with  his  conquest,  or  place  upon  it 
such  restrictions  and  conditions  as  may  be  deemed  suitable 
to  his  purpose.  To  allow  intercourse  at  all,  is  a  relaxation 
of  the  rights  of  war.  So,  also,  the  rules  of  intercourse  and 
trade,  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  and  such 
conquered  territory,  may  be  very  different  from  the  rules 
regulating  the  intercourse  and  trade  between  different  parts 
of  the  union.  An  American  vessel  entering  a  port  of  the 
conquered  territory,  during  its  military  occupation  by  the 
United  States,  must  conform  to  the  regulations  adopted,  and 
pay  the  duties  exacted,  by  the  government  of  such  territory' ; 
and  an  American  vessel,  returning  to  the  United  States  from 
a  port  of  such  territory,  is  regarded  as  coming  from  a  foreign 
port,  and  not  as  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade ;  and  the  cargo 
is  not  exempt  from  the  payment  of  duties  as  fixed  by  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  for  goods  imported  from  a  foreign 
country.  The  right  of  the  victor  to  the  revenues  of  the  con- 
quered territory,  is  firmly  established  and  recognized  by  the 
laws  of  war,  and  the  usage  of  nations.  It  is  immaterial  whether 
these  revenues  arise  from  imports  taxes,  rents  of  public  pro- 
perty, duties  on  imports  and  exports,  or  from  any  other  source, 
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they  are  a  part  of  the  conquest,  and  rightfully  belong  to  the 
conqueror.  Those  who  are  permitted  to  hold  commercial 
intercourse  with  such  territory,  whether  they  be  subjects  of 
the  conqueror,  or  of  foreign  states,  must  conform  to  the  regu- 
lations, and  pay  the  duties  established  by  the  conquering 
power;  and,  in  case  of  conquest  by  the  United  States,  the 
President,  in  the  absence  of  legislative  enactments,  exercises 
this  power.  {Burlamaquiy  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens^  tome  5, 
pt.  4,  ch.  7 ;  Hefter,  Droit  International,  §§  131-133 ;  Flemming, 
et  al  V.  Page,  9  Howard  Rep.,  p.  603 ;  CrosSy  et  al  y.  Harrison, 
16  Howard  Rep.,  p.  164 ;  Gardner,  Institutes,  p.  208 ;  Cashing, 
Opinions  U.  S.  AtVys  Gen%  vol.  8,  §§  365,  et  seq.) 

§  10.  The  effect  of  military  occupation,  by  one  belligerent, 
of  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  other,  so  far  as  respects 
revenue  laws,  has  been  adjudicated  upon  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States ;  1st,  with  respect  to  neutral  ter- 
ritory in  possession  of  the  enemy ;  2d,  with  respect  to  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  in  possession  of  the  enemy ;  and 
3d,  with  respect  to  the  enemy^s  territory  in  the  possession  of 
the  United  States.  1.  In  the  case  of  the  island  of  Santa 
Cruz,  belonging  to  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark,  but  in  the 
military  occupation  of  British  forces,  the  supreme  court  says : 
"Although  acquisitions  made  during  war  are  not  considered 
as  permanent  until  confirmed  by  treaty,  yet,  to  every  com- 
mercial and  belligerent  purpose,  they  are  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  domain  of  the  conqueror,  so  long  as  he  retains 
the  possession  and  goveniment  of  them.  The  island  of 
Santa  Cruz,  after  its  capitulation,  remained  a  British  island 
until  it  was  restored  to  Denmark.'*  2.  Castine,  in  the  United 
States,  was  captured  by  the  British  forces  on  the  first  day  of 
September,  1814,  and  remained  in  their  exclusive  possession 
until  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  in  February, 
1815.  "By  the  conquest  and  militaiy  occupation  of  Cas- 
tine," says  the  supreme  court,  "the  enemy  acquired  that 
firm  possession  which  enabled  him  to  exercise  the  fullest 
rights  of  sovereignty  over  that  place.  The  sovereignty  of 
the  United  States  over  the  tenitory  was,  of  course,  sus- 
pended, and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  could  no  longer 
be  rightfully  enforced  there,  or  be  obligatory  upon  the 
inhabitants  who  remained  and  submitted  to  the  conquerors. 
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By  the  surrender,  the  inhabitants  passed  under  a  temporaiy 
allegiance  to  the  British  government,  and  were  bound  by 
such  laws,  and  such  only,  as  it  choose  to  recognize  and  im- 
pose. From  the  nature  of  the  case,  no  other  laws  could  be 
obligatory  upon  them ;  for  where  there  is  no  protection  or 
allegiance,  or  sovereignty,  there  can  be  no  claim  to  obedi- 
ence. Caetine  was,  therefore,  during  this  period,  so  far  as 
respected  our  revenue  laws,  to  be  deemed  a  foreign  port,  and 
goods  imported  into  it  by  the  inhabitants  were  subject  to 
such  duties  only  as  the  British  government  choose  to  require. 
Such  goods  were,  in  no  correct  sense,  imported  into  the 
United  States."  3.  In  the  case  of  Tampico,  in  Mexico, 
which  was  captured  and  occupied  by  the  arms  of  the  United 
States,  during  the  war  with  Mexico,  the  supreme  court  held 
that  cargoes  of  goods  landed  there  were  liable  to  the  duties 
charged  on  them  by  the  military  authorities  of  the  United 
States,  whether  shipped  from  the  United  States  or  from  for- 
eign countries.  ( Thirty  Hogsheads  of  Sugar  v.  Boyle,  9  Cranch. 
Rep.,  p.  191 ;  United  States  v.  Sice,  4  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  246  ; 
Flemming,  et  al.  v.  Page,  9  Howard  Rep.,  p.  603 ;  Cross j  ei  oL 
V.  Harrison,  16  Howard  Rep.,  p.  164.) 

§  11.  In  the  absence  of  any  laws  of  Congress  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  regulating  and  collecting  of  such  revenues,  in  ene- 
my's territory  in  our  possession,  devolves  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  as  the  constitutional  commander- 
in-chief,  and  upon  the  military  and  naval  officers  under  his 
direction.  The  moneys  derived  from  these  sources  may  be 
used  for  the  support  of  the  government  of  the  conquered 
territory,  or  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  They  are  war 
revenues  and  do  not  belong  to  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States  until  so  directed  by  a  law  of  Congress.  Being  no 
part  of  the  moneys  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States 
their  expenditure  is  not  regulated  by  the  general  laws  of  the 
United  States,  but  by  the  direction  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  imder  whose  authority  they  were  collected. 

During  the  war  of  1846,  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  and  on  the  conquest  of  the  ports  of  the  latter  repub- 
lic on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  president  of  the  United  States 
formed  a  tariff  of  duties  on  goods  from  the  United  States, 
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and  foreign  countries,  admitted  into  such  ports  in  our  mili- 
tary possession.  A  different  one,  however,  had  been  previ- 
ously adopted  for  California,  by  the  military  and  naval  com- 
manders on  the  Pacific  coast  and  gulf  of  California,  which, 
with  certain  modifications  was,  with  the  tacit  approval  of 
the  president,  continued  to  the  end  of  the  war.  Certain  mis- 
sions and  other  public  property  in  California  were  rented  by 
the  military  commander  and  governor,  and  certain  movable 
property  belonging  to  the  former  government  was  sold  by 
the  same  authority.  The  moneys  derived  from  these  sources 
constituted  the  "military  contribution  fund,*'  which  was 
used  for  the  expenses  of  the  government  of  occupation,  and 
for  carrying  on  the  war.  By  subsequent  acts  of  Congress 
the  moneys  so  collected,  and  not  expended  were  made  to 
form  a  portion  of  the  funds  in  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  expenditures  were  settled  and  audited  by  the 
proper  officers  of  the  treasury  department.  {Flemming^  et  aL 
V.  Page,  9  Howard  Rep.,  p.  603 ;  Cross,  et  al.  v.  Harrison,  16 
Howard  Rep.,  p.  164 ;  Dunlap,  Digest  of  Laws  of  U.  S.,  p. 
1342.) 

§  12.  As  military  occupation  produces  no  efiect,  (except  in 
special  cases,  and  in  the  application  of  the  severe  right  of 
war,  by  imposing  military  contributions  and  confiscations) 
upon  private  property,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
that  the  ownership  of  such  property  may  be  changed  during 
such  occupation,  by  one  belligerent  of  the  territory  of  the 
other,  precisely  the  same  as  though  war  did  not  exist.  The 
right  to  alienate  is  incident  to  the  right  of  ownership,  and 
unless  the  ownership  be  restricted  or  qualified  by  the  victor, 
the  right  of  alienation  continues  the  same  during  his  military 
possession  of  the  territory  in  which  it  is  situate,  as  it  was 
prior  to  his  taking  the  possession.  A  municipality  or  corpo- 
ration, has  the  same  right  as  a  natural  person  to  dispose  of 
its  property  during  a  war,  and  all  such  transfers  are,  prima 
facie,  as  valid  as  if  made  in  time  of  peace.  If  forbidden  by 
the  conqueror,  the  prohibition  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  of  public  law,  and  must  be  clearly  established.  {Kentj 
Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  92 ;  Wheaton^  Elem.  Int.  Law, 
pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §§  6,  6 ;  Riquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1, 
cap.  12;  Eeffi^^  Droit  International,  §§  131,  186;  Cobraz  v. 
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JRaisin,  8  Gala.  Eep.,  p.  445 ;  Welch  v.  Sullivan^  8  Gala.  Rep., 
p.  166;  Isamberi,  Am.  Pol.  et  Dip.  Int.y  p.  116;  Kampiz,  Lilt- 
ratur,  eic.y  §  307 ;  Hart  v.  Buriiett,  15  Gala.  Rep.,  p.  559 ; 
Payne  ^  Dewey  v,  TreadwelL  16  Gala.  Rep.,  p.  220.) 

§  13.  It  has  been  stated  elsewhere,  that  the  lex  loci  rei  sitae 
governs  in  everything  relating  to  the  tenure,  title  and  trans- 
fer of  real  property ;  also,  that  the  municipal  laws  of  a  con- 
quered territory  continue  in  force  during  military  occupation, 
except  so  far  as  they  are  suspended  or  changed  by  the  acts  of 
the  conqueror.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  such 
change  should  be  made  by  special  decree,  it  may  be  done  by 
the  introduction  of  a  different  system  of  jurisprudence,  or  a 
different  usage  and  custom.  As  a  general  rule,  there  can  be 
no  custom  in  relation  to  a  matter  regulated  by  positive  law, 
as  custom  derives  its  force  from  the  tacit  consent  of  the  legis- 
lative power  and  the  people.  But,  the  sovereign  will  may  be 
implied  or  presumed,  as  well  as  expressed  by  words.  A 
series  of  facts,  as  a  public,  uniform,  general  and  continued 
usage,  constitutes  a  custom^  which  has  the  force  of  law, 
because  the  sovereign  will  is  therein  implied.  Time  is  the 
important  element  of  customary  or  common  law,  in  an  esta- 
blished and  continuous  government.  But,  where  a  new  gov- 
ernment, with  different  institutions,  a  different  system  of  laws 
and  different  customs,  is  suddenly  established  by  the  opera- 
tions of  war  and  the  rights  of  conquest,  the  same  effect  upon 
the  common  law  of  the  country  may  be  immediately  produced, 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  require  "time, 
whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary." 
During  the  military  occupation  of  Galifornia  by  the  forces  of 
the  United  States,  the  use  of  Mexican  stamped  paper  'was 
necessarily  dispensed  with,  for  conveyances,  and  other  official 
writings  and  private  contracts.  And,  as  the  local  officers  of 
the  then  existing  government  of  California,  were  generally 
ignorant  of  the  Spanish  language  and  Spanish  forms  of  con- 
veyancing, real  estate  was  usually  transferred  by  the  simple 
deeds  of  conveyance  commonly  used  in  the  United  States. 
As  such  conveyances  were  seldom  executed  in  conformity  with 
the  requisitions  of  Mexican  municipal  law,  their  validity 
rested  upon  the  usage  introduced  with  the  government  of  mili* 
tary  occupation.    Titles  to  many  millions  of  property  in  that 
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country  were  transferred  in  this  way,  and  the  usage  continued 
after  the  restoration  of  peace,  and,  until  the  enactment  of  other 
laws  by  the  local  government,  after  its  organization  as  a 
state.  Conveyances  so  made  and  executed,  have  always  been 
regarded  as  valid  and  sufficient  for  the  transfer  of  real  pro- 
perty. In  the  first  place,  the  law  requiring  the  use  of  stamped 
paper  was  a  law  for  revenue,  and,  consequently,  was  suspended, 
with  other  political  laws,  ipso  facto,  by  the  conquest,  and 
completely  abrogated  by  the  cession.  In  the  second  place, 
by  the  lex  loci  sitae,  with  respect  to  the  forms  and  execution 
of  conveyances  of  real  property  was  also  suspended  in  its 
operation,  by  the  introduction  of  a  different  usage  with  the 
government  of  the  conquerors,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  the  inhabitants  of  California  could  hardly  be  consi- 
dered as  remitted  to  this  law  by  the  restoration  of  peace. 
But  this  point  will  be  more  particularly  discussed  in  the  next 
chapter.  {Vide  Post,  ch.  xxxiii;  UeffieVj  Droit  International^ 
§185;  Boyer,  Universal  Pub.  Law,  ch.  16;  Boivier,  Law  Dic.y 
verb.  Custom-,  Febrero  Mcxicano,  tit.  prelim.,  cap,  4.) 

§  14.  It  may  bo  stated,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  the 
duty  of  allegiance  is  reciprocal  to  the  duty  of  protection. 
When,  therefore,  a  state  is  unable  to  protect  a  portion  of  its 
ten'itory  from  the  superior  force  of  an  enemy,  it  loses,  for  the 
time,  its  claim  to  the  allegiance  of  those  whom  it  fails  to  pro- 
tect, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  territory  pass 
under  a  temporary  or  qualified  allegiance  to  the  conqueror. 
The  sovereignty  of  the  state  which  is  thus  unable  to  protect 
its  territory  is  displaced,  and  that  of  the  conqueror  is  substi- 
tuted in  its  stead.  But  this  change  of  sovereignty  may  be 
only  of  a  temporary  character,  for  the  conquered  territory 
may  be  recaptured  by  the  former  owner,  or  it  may  be 
restored  to  him  by  a  treaty  of  peace.  During  mere  military 
occupation  the  sovereignty  of  the  conqueror  is  unstable  and 
incomplete.  Hence  the  allegiance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
territory  so  occupied  is  a  temporary  and  qualified  allegiance, 
which  becomes  complete  only  on  the  confirmation  of  the 
conquest,  and  with  the  express  or  implied  consent  of  the  con- 
quered. {Burlamagui,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome  5, 
pt.  4,  ch.  6 ;  Flemming,  et  al.  v.  Page,  9  Howard  Rep.,  p.  603; 
\Amjeriean  Ins.  Co.  v.  Cauter,  1  Peters  Rep.,  p.  642 ;  Calvin's 
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casCj  Coke  Rep.,  part  7 ;  Bayneval,  InsL  du  Droit  Nat^  etc., 
liv.  3,  ch.  20;  Heffier,  Droit  International,  §§  182, 186;  Puf- 
fendorf,  De  Jur.  Nat.  et  Gent.,  lib.  8,  ch.  6,  §  21.) 

§  15.  But  when  does  this  chauge  of  temporary  allegiance 
actually  takes  place  ?  And  under  what  circumstances  may 
the  inhabitants  of  a  conquered  city  or  province  take  up  arms 
to  repel  the  conqueror,  and  assist  their  former  sovereign  in 
recovering  his  lost  possessions?  These  are  delicate  ques- 
tions, not  always  easy  of  decision.  And  yet,  their  resolution 
involve  matters  of  the  utmost  importance ;  for  the  decision 
of  the  first  fixes  the  line  between  justifiable  homicide  and 
murder,  and  that  of  the  second  will  determine  whether  those 
taken  in  arms  are  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  or  may 
be  executed  as  military  insurgents.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
inhabitants  of  a  place  lose  their  right  to  resist  on  its  complete 
capture  or  formal  surrender,  and  the  conqueror  then  loses 
his  right  to  kill.  Those  who  retain  their  arms  and  refuse  to 
surrender,  are  still  enemies,  exercising  the  rights  of  war,  and 
subject  to  its  consequences ;  but  those  who  submit  are  bound 
by  the  conditions,  express  or  implied,  of  such  submission. 
Obedience  to  the  laws  which  the  conqueror  may  impose  by 
the  right  of  conquest,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  these  implied 
conditions.  But  is  there  no  limit  to  such  obedience,  and 
may  not  those  who  have  thus  submitted  to  the  authority  of 
the  victorious  enemy,  throw  oflF,  at  any  time,  this  temporaiy 
allegiance  to  the  conqueror,  and  restore  the  former  and  right- 
ful sovereignty  ?  In  other  words,  does  not  their  duty  to  their 
own  country  involve  the  right  of  insurrection  against  that  of 
the  conqueror?  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  ans^^-er 
to  this  question,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  more  general 
right  of  revolution.  For,  although  there  is  a  broad  and  obvi- 
ous distinction  between  an  insurrection  of  a  conquered  city 
or  province  against  the  conqueror,  and  a  revolution  against 
an  established  government,  yet  it  will  be  found,  on  examina- 
tion that  both  rest  upon  the  same  general  principle — the 
relation  of  protection  and  allegiance,  or  the  reciprocity  of 
right  and  obligation.  {Vattelj  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch. 8, 
§§  186-140 ;  Burlamaqai,  Droit  de  la  Nat  et  des  Gtns,  tome  5, 
pt.  4,  ch.  6;  Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §§  1,  2; 
LeibeVy  Political  MhicSy  b.  3,  ch.  1,  §  1 ;  Puffendorfj  De  Jur( 
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Nat.  ei  Oeniy  lib.  8,  ch.  6,  §  21 ;  Sefter,  Drtrii  Iniermeiorud, 
§  124.) 

§  16.  In  ancient  times,  when  a  city  or  district  of  conntiy 
was  conquered,  the  principal  male  inhabitants,  capable  of 
resistance,  were  put  to  the  sword.  This  was  an  exercise  of 
tlio  extreme  right  of  war,  and  justified  on  the  ground  of 
necessity,  as  the  hostility  and  continued  resistence  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  conquered  place,  would  otherwise  prevent 
the  conqueror  from  pursuing  his  military  operations,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  object  of  the  war.  But,  in  more  civi- 
lized ages,  when  a  place  is  taken  by  one  of  the  belligerents, 
and  the  people  lay  down  their  arms,  they  are  allowed  to  con- 
tinue their  ordinary  peaceful  occupations,  without  hindrance 
or  'restraint,  but  with  the  tacit  or  implied  agreement,  that 
they  will  oppose  no  further  resistance  to  the  power  of  the 
conqueror.  They  are  virtually  in  the  condition  of  prisoners 
of  war  on  parole.  No  word  of  honor  has  been  given,  but  it 
was  implied ;  for  only  on  that  condition  would  the  conqueror 
have  relinquished  the  extreme  right  of  war  which  he  held 
over  their  lives,  and  have  suffered  them  freely  and  peacefully 
to  pursue  their  ordinary  avocations.  But  this  implied  obli- 
gation does  not  bind  those  who  remain  in  arms,  or  those  who 
are  retained  as  prisoners'  of  war ;  their  right  of  resistance 
continues.  It  is  only  those  who  enjoy  the  &vor8  of  the  con- 
queror, by  a  relaxation  of  the  rights  of  war  for  their  benefit, 
that  are  tacitly  bound  by  the  acceptance  of  such  fiivors.  If 
they  decline  the  favor,  they  do  not  assume  the  obligation. 
Thus,  a  prisoner  of  war  who  refuses  to  give  his  ^paroU^  may 
kill  his  guard  and  effect  his  escape,  without  any  violation  of 
the  laws  of  war,  or  the  obligationa  of  honor  ai&d  morality. 
(  Vatid,  DraU  des  Qena,  liv.  8,  ch.  8,  §§  186-188 ;  Bwrlamaqui, 
Droit  de  la  Nat,  et  des  Gens^  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  6 ;  GroivuSj  de 
Jttr.  BeL  ac  Pac.,  lib.  8,  cap.  8 ;  HefUr^  J)roit  InterruUmud^ 
§§  119,  124.) 

§  17.  It  must  also  be  observed,  that  this  tacit  agreement  is 
mutual  and  equally  binding  upon  both  parties.  If  the  con- 
quered are  under  the  implied  obligation  to  make  no  further 
resistance  to  the  conqueror,  it  is  only  in  consideration  of  the 
favors  and  privileges  they  are  to  derive  from  a  relaxation  of 
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the  extreme  rights  of  war,  by  being  allowed  peacefoUy  to 
pursue  their  ordinary  occupations,  without  any  further 
restraint  than  may  be  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  conque- 
ror. But  if  the  conqueror  should  impose  unusual  and  unne- 
cessary restraints,  should  treat  them  with  unmerited  harsh- 
ness, should  destroy  or  confiscate  their  property,  taking  away 
the  liberty  of  some  and  the  lives  of  others, — such  conduct 
on  his  part,  would  release  them  from  the  obligation  of  non- 
resistance,  and  restore  to  them  the  rights  of  belligerents  in 
actual  war.  Insurrections,  in  such  cases,  are  justified  by  the 
law  of  necessity  and  the  natural  right  of  protecting  life,  lib- 
erty, and  property.  {Leiberj  Pol  MhicSj  b.  8,  ch.  1,  §  1 ;  b. 
4,  ch.  2,  §  29 ;  Vaiid,  Droit  des  OenSy  liv.  8,  ch.  9,  §§  189, 140 ; 
Burlamaquiy  Droit  de  la  NaU  et  des  Gens^  tome  5,  pt  4,  ch.  6 : 
Heffter^  Droit  International^  §  124;  Abegg^  Uniersuchungeriy 
p.  86 ;  Heffter^  Lehrbuch  des  OriminalrechieSj  §  37.) 

§  18.  The  abstract  question  of  the  right  of  a  people  to  take 
up  arms  against  the  authorities  of  an  established  government, 
has  often  been  discussed  by  speculative  writers.  However 
opposed  it  may  be  to  the  general  theory  of  political  organi- 
zation and  government,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  a  revo- 
lution, in  certain  circumstances,  would  be  justifiable.  But 
in  what  circumstances  ?  Here  opinions  diverge,  and  doubts 
and  difficulties  increase  as  we  advance,  till  all  hope  of  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  is  lost.  Abandoning,  then,  all  chance  of 
deciding  what  constitutes  justifiable  causes  of  civil  revolu- 
tions, we  must  judge  of  them  by  their  eflfects.  If  we  turn  to 
history,  we  find  that  they  form  some  of  its  brightest  and  some 
of  its  darkest  pages.  Sometimes  nations  have  been  bene- 
fited by  them,  and  sometimes  they  have  proved  the  utter 
ruin  of  whole  states.  While,  therefore,  the  rigjit  of  revolu- 
tion is  opposed  by  the  jurisconsult  on  technical  grounds,  and 
admitted  by  the  philosopher  on  the  ground  of  necessity,  all 
agree  that  such  a  terrible  rupture  of  the  frame-work  of  civil 
society  should  be  resorted  to  only  where  all  other  means  ot 
redress  have  failed.  "  Governments,  long  established,  should 
not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient  causes.  ♦  ♦  * 
But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing 
invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them 
under  an  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty, 
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to  throw  off  such  government,  and  to  provide  new  guards 
for  their  future  security."  {VojUel^  Droit  des  GenSj  liv.  8,  ch. 
18,  §§  890,  291 ;  Taylor,  On  BemlutionSy  passim ;  Burlamaquij 
JDroU  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Oens^  tome  5,  pt.  2,  ch.  6 ;  Declaration 
of  American  Independence;  JEncyelopcedia  Americana,  verb.  Insitr- 
rection;  Leiher,  PoliUcal  Ethics,  b.4,  ch.  8,  §§28,  29.) 

§19.  The  right  of  insurrection  in  war,  therefore,  rests 
upon  the  same  principle  as  the  right  of  revolution  against  an 
e8tabli3hed  government  The  general  duty  of  obedience  to 
fhe  laws,  results  from  the  protection  they  afford  to  the  lives 
and  property  of  the  citizens  and  subjects ;  but  when  a  civil 
government  fails  to  afford  that  protection,  and  obstinately 
persists  in  a  course  injurious  to  the  people,  and  when  the 
probable  evils  accompanying  the  change  are  not  greater  than 
the  blessings  to  be  obtained  by  it,  revolution  becomes  a  duty 
as  well  as  a  right.  So,  also,  with  respect  to  the  militaiy  gov- 
ernment of  occupation  established  by  the  conqueror;  its 
course  may  be  so  injurious  to  the  conquered  people  as  to 
render  submission  intolerable,  and  to  justify  them  in  resort- 
ing to  the  necessary,  but  cruel  alternative,  of  insurrection. 
The  principle  is  plain  and  clear,  but  there  is  great  difficulty 
in  its  application  to  particular  cases.  The  historians  of  the 
conquered  power  almost  invariably  justify  such  insurrections 
on  the  score  of  patriotism,  while  those  of  the  opposite  party 
as  uniformly  condemn  them  as  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
war,  and  the  implied  obligation  of  submission.  As,  in  revo- 
lutions, success  or  failure  usually  gives  to  a  military  insur- 
rection the  popular  character  of  patriotic  resistance,  or  of  a 
cruel  and  injustifiable  sacrifice  of  human  Ijfe.  They  are  too 
often  judged  of  by  the  results  produced,  father  than  by  the 
causes  which  originated  them,  and  the  motives  for  which 
they  were  undertaken.  Of  all  the  operations  of  a  war  they 
are  the  most  doubtful  in  their  character  and  unsatisfactory 
in  their  results,  being  usually  attended  by  the  most  atrocious 
cruelties,  and  not  unfrequently  terminating,  even  when  suc- 
cessful, in  the  most  horrible  crimes.  As  might  naturally  be 
expected,  where  the  fiercer  passions  are  unbridled,  the  inno- 
cent and  guilty  suffer  alike,  without  respect  to  age,  sex,  or 
condition.  Hence,  the  good  produced  by  a  military  insur- 
rection seldom  compensates  for  the  evils  which  attend  it  or 
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follow  its  train;.  {H^ier^  JDraU  JrUemacianaU  §  124 ;  Aheggj 
Untersuehungen,  etc.,  p.  86 ;  Ldberj  PoUiiml  JSkhicSj  b.  4,  ch.  8, 
§  28 ;  AUaon^  Hist.  Europe,  vol.  1,  pp.  405, 468 ;  VaUd^  DnOi 
dee  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  18,  §§  290,  291.) 

§  20.  As  the  conquered  inhabitants,  in  a  military  insarrec- 
tion,  throw  oS  all  implied  obligations  of  submission  to  the 
authority  of  the  conqueror,  and  resort  to  the  extreme  rights 
of  war,  it  fellows  that  the  conqueror  may,  in  such  a  case, 
resume  towards  the  insurgent  enemy  the  severe  and  extreme 
rights  of  the  same  code  over  life  and  property.    The  insur- 
gents taken  in  arms,  as  well  as  their  instigators,  may  there- 
fore be  put  to  death,  and  their  property  confiscated  or 
destroyed.    But  this  extreme  right  of  the  conqueror  over 
military  insurgents,  is  limited  by  the  laws  of  humanity,  and 
he  is  not  justifiable  if  he  resort  to  cruel  and  unnecessary  pun- 
ishments.    Such  severe  rights  should  always  be  used  with 
moderation,  and  their  exercise  tempered  with  mercy.   Hence, 
in  modern  wars,  only  the  leaders  and  instigators  of  a  military 
insurrection  are  usually  punished  with  death,  while  the  com- 
mon people  who  are  engaged  in  it  are  more  leniently  dealt 
with.     Sometimes,  heavy  contributions  are  levied  by  way  of 
punishment  upon  the  place  or  district  of  country  where  the 
insurrection  occurs.     This  practice  is  justified  on  the  ground 
that  the  instigators  and  leaders,  being  usually  the  originators 
of  the  insurrection,  should  sufler  the  punishment  due  to  the 
ofience,  and  that  a  community  is  to  be  held  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  its  members  where  the  individual  offenders  can- 
not bo  otherwise  reached.    It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  although  by  the  rules  of  war  the  conqueror  has  a 
lawful  right  to  impose  the  severest  punishment  upon  military 
insurgents,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  is  justifiable  in  so 
doing.    We  must  here  distingush  between  what  is  permitted 
by  the  law  and  what  is  forbidden  by  morality.    As  there  is 
no  legal  tribunal  to  determine  upon  the  justice  of  a  war, 
neither  is  there  one  to  determine  upon  the  cause  of  a  military 
insurrection,  or  the  justice  of  the  punishment  imposed  upoi 
the  insui*gents.    But  there  is  a  tribunal  of  public  opinioa  t; 
which  all  are  subject.    If,  therefore,  the  conqueror  has^  hQ' 
acts  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  given  good  cause  for  a  rev'    t 
in  a  place  occupied  by  force  of  arms,  his  own  conduct  ^' 
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be  condemned,  and  that  of  the  InviiTgentB  approved  at  the 
bar  of  conscience  and  in  the  opinion  of  all  good  men.  ( Vide 
Aniey  chapter  xviii,  and  xix;  Vaiid^  Droit  des  Gens^  liv.  8, 
eh.  18,  §§  290,  291 ;  Sefier,  Droit  Intemaeional,  §§  126, 127  ; 
JPufendorf,  De  Jwr.  Nat.  et  GenL,  lib.  8,  ch.  6,  §§  21,  22 ; 
£arbeyrae^  Note  sur  Puffendorfj  tome  2,  p.  474.) 

§  21.  History  abounds  in  examples  of  this  kind  of  insur- 
rection, and  of  punishments  inflicted  by  the  conqueror  upon 
the  insurgents.    Without  recurring  to  the  wars  of  the  middle 
ages,  of  the  reformation,  of  Charles  V.,  Louis  XIV,,  and 
Frederick  11.,  before  the  principles  of  international  law  were 
fully  established  or  generally  recognized,  we  find  numerous 
examples  in  the  wars  of  Kapoleon,  in  Europe,  and  of  the 
English,  in  India.    And,  without  noticing  the  military  opera- 
tions of  Clive,  Hastings,  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  Wellington, 
we  have,  in  the  recent  war  in  the  latter  country,  some  most 
terrible  examples  of  the  severity  with  which  military  insur- 
rections are  punished  at  the  present  day,  and  by  the  most 
civilised  conquerors.    But,  a  few  illustrations  drawn  from 
the  wars  of  Napoleon,  will  suffice  for  our  purpose.    In  the 
Italian  campaign  of  1796,  the  inhabitants  of  Pavia  rose 
against    the    French    troops,   and    made    them  pnsoners. 
Lannes  routed  a  portion  of  the  insurgents,  and  burnt  the 
village  of  Brescia;  but,  as  this  severe  example  failed  in 
producing  intimidation,  Napoleon  himself  returned  to  the 
revolted  city,  shot  the  leaders  of    the   insurrection,  and 
delivered  up  the  place  to  plunder.    "This  terrible  example," 
says  the  English  historian,  "crushed  the  insurrection  over 
the  whole  of  Lombardy."    In  the  campaign  of  1797,  a  Vene- 
tian insurrection  was  organized  on  the  Adige,  four  hundred 
-wounded  French  in  the  hospital  of  Verona  were  killed  in 
cold  blood,  and  the  French  garrison  of  fort  Chiusa,  which 
capitulated  for  want  of  provisions,  was  inhumanly  put  to 
death.    The  insurrection  was  immediately  suppressed,  its 
authors  shot,  and  a  contribution  of  one  million  one  hundred 
thousand  francs  levied  on  the  cit^'.    In  the  peninsular  war 
many  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  after  submittiug  to 
the  French,  took  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  rise 
upon  a  small  garrison  or  detachment,  and  to  murder  all 
stragglers.    They  were  punished  with  severity.    ^  So  many 
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complaints/'  says  l^apier,  ^^  were  made  of  the  cruelty  com- 
mitted by  Massena's  army  while  at  Santarem,  that  Lord 
Wellington  had  some  thoughts  of  reprisals;  but  having  first 
caused  strict  inquiry  to  be  made,  it  was  discovered  that  in 
most  cases,  the  ordenan9as  after  having  submitted  to  the 
French,  and  received  their  protection,  took  advantage  of  it 
to  destroy  the  stragglers  and  small  detachments,  and  the 
cruelty  complained  of  was  only  the  infliction  of  legiUmaie 
punishment  for  such  conduct ;  the  projected  retaliation  was 
therefore  changed  for  an  injunction  to  the  ordenan9as  to 
cease  from  such  a  warfare."  {Jaminiy  Des  Ghwrres  de  la 
Revolution^  ch.  78;  Thiers^  Revolution  Francaise^  tome  8,  ch.  4; 
tome  9,  ch.  2;  Alison^  Hist  Europe^  vol.  1,  pp.  405,  468; 
Napier^  Hist  Peninsular  WoTj  vol.  2,  p.  461;  Napoleon^ 
MemoireSy  tome  3,  p.  195;  tome  4,  p,  149.) 

§  22.  Military  occupation,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
suspends  the  sovereignty  and  dominion  of  the  former  owner 
so  long  as  the  conquered  territory  remains  in  the  possession 
of  the  conqueror,  or  in  that  of  his  allies.  The  temjioraiy 
dominion  of  the  latter  completely  excludes,  for  the  time 
being,  the  original  dominion  of  the  former.  The  vanquished 
sovereign,  therefore,  has  no  power,  as  against  the  conqueror, 
to  alienate  any  part  of  his  own  territory  which  may  be  at 
the  time  in  the  possession  of  the  latter.  If  the  conquest  be 
completed,  or  confirmed,  the  title  passes  to  the  conqueror 
precisely  as  it  was  when  the  latter  first  acquired  the  posses- 
sion. No  other  party  can  claim  any  rights  over  it  arising 
from  any  conveyance  or  transfer  from  the  vanquished,  while 
it  was  in  the  conqueror's  possession.  But,  if  it  be  surren- 
dered up  to  the  former  owner,  or  recovered  by  him,  such 
conveyances  would  become  valid,  for  the  alienor  would 
not  be  permitted  to  deny  his  own  act.  It  is  a  principle  of 
jurisprudence  that  possession  ofy  and  the  rigid  iOj  the  thing 
alienated — the  jus  ad  rem  and  the  jus  in  re — are  necessary 
in  the  grantor  in  order  to  constitute  a  complete  title.  During 
military  occupation  these  exist  together  neither  in  the  original 
owner,  nor  in  the  conqueror.  The  title  conveyed  by  either 
is  therefore  imperfect;  if  by  the  former,  it  is  made  good  by 
a  restoration  of  the  conquest;  and,  if  by  the  latter,  it  is 
completed  by  a  confirmation  of  the  conquest,  whether  by 
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treaty  or  any  other  mode  recognized  in  international  law. 
(  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  160 ;  Kentj  Com.  on  Am.  LaWy 
vol.  1,  p.  180;  TheFlotma,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  450;  The  Fama, 
6  Eob.  Rep.,  p.  97 ;  QroUus^  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac,  lib.  2,  ch.  6, 
§  1 ;  Puffendorf,  de  Jur.  NaJL  et  Gent,  lib.  4,  ch.  9,  §  8 ;  Hefter, 
JDroU  Iniemaiianalj  §  181.) 

§  23.  Bat  suppose  war  to  be  declared  and  actually  com- 
menced, and  that  one  of  the  belligerents  has  made  manifest 
his  intention  to  effect  the  permanent  acquisition  of  a  particu- 
lar portion  of  the  territory  of  the  other,  which  intention  is 
afterwards  accomplished  by  actual  conquest,  and  that  after 
the  declaration  of  such  intention  and  while  preparation  was 
making  to  carry  it  out,  the  original  owner  should  alienate 
that  territory,  in  whole  or  in  part, —  is  the  conqueror  bound 
to  regard  such  alienation  as  a  valid  transfer,  or  may  he  dis- 
regard it  in  totOj  as  being  an  illegal  attempt  to  deprive  him  of 
the  rights  of  war?  In  other  words,  did  not  his  avowed 
determination  to  effect  the  permanent  acquisition  of  such 
territory,  his  preparation  to  make  the  conquest,  and  his  abi- 
lity to  effect  it,  as  proved  by  the  result,  give  to  the  conqueror 
some  incohate  or  inceptive  right  to  the  territory  subsequently 
conquered ;  or  did  they  not  at  least  suspend  the  right  of  the 
original  owner  to  alienate  it?  In  order  to  obtain  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  this  question,  we  will  recur  to  fundamental 
principles.  The  rights  of  conquest  are  derived  from  force 
iilone.  They  begin  with  possession,  and  end  with  the  loss  of 
possession.  The  possession  is  acquired  by  force,  either  from 
its  actual  exercise,  or  from  the  intimidation  it  produces. 
There  can  be  no  antecedent  claim  or  title,  from  which  any 
right  of  possession  is  derived ;  for  if  so,  it  would  not  be  a  con- 
quest  The  assertion  and  enforcement  of  a  right  to  possess  a 
particular  territory  do  not  constitute  a  conquest  of  that  terri- 
tory. By  the  term  conquest,  we  understand  the  forcible  acqui- 
sition of  territory  admitted  to  belong  to  the  enemy.  It 
expresses,  not  a  right,  but  a  fact^  from  which  rights  are 
derived.  Until  the  fact  of  conquest  occurs,  there  can  be  no 
rights  of  conquest  A  title  acquired  by  conquest  cannot, 
therefore,  relate  back  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  conquest. 
That  would  involve  a  contradiction  of  terms.  The  title  of 
the  original  owner  prior  to  the  conquest,  is,  by  the  very 
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natnre  of  the  case,  admitted  to  be  yalid.  His  rights  are, 
therefore,  saepended  by  foroe  alone.  If  that  force  be  over- 
come, and  the  original  owner  resumes  his  possession,  his 
rights  revive,  and  are  deemed  to  have  been  uninterrapted. 
It,  therefore,  cannot  be  said,  that  the  original  owner  loses  any 
of  his  rights  of  sovereignty,  or  that  the  conqaeror  acquires  any 
rights  whatever,  in  the  conquered  territory,  anterior  to  actual 
conquest.  The  former  are  suspended  by,  and  the  latter 
derived  from,  the  fad  of  conquest,  and,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  date  of  such  suspension  or  acquisition  of  rights, 
we  must  refer  to  the  fact  of  conquest,  and  not  to  any  prior 
intention  or  determination  of  the  conqueror.  K  these  pro- 
positions be  true,  it  follows  that  grants  to  individuals  made, 
after  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  by  the  original  sove- 
reign of  lands  lying  in  territory,  of  which  he  still  retains  the 
dominion  and  ownership,  rests  upon  the  same  foundation  as 
those  made  before  the  war.  If  the  title  thus  conveyed  is,  by 
municipal  law,  complete  and^  perfect,  the  land  becomes  pri- 
vate property,  and  must  be  so  regarded  by  the  conqueror. 
If  it  be  incohate  and  imperfect,  but  bona  fide  and  equitable, 
it  nevertheless  constitutes  "  property  "  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  term  is  used  in  international  law.  It  is  true  that,  by  the 
extreme  rights  of  war,  the  conqueror  may  disregard  indivi- 
dual ownership,  and  take  private  property  and  convert  it  to 
his  own  use.  But  such  a  proceeding,  as  has  already  been 
said,  is  contrary  to  modern  practice,  and  cannot  be  resorted 
to,  except  in  particular  cases  and  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances. As  neither  actual  hostilities,  nor  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  war,  can  suspend  or  terminate  the  sovereignty  of  the 
original  owner,  he  retains  and  may  exercise  his  dominion 
over  every  portion  of  his  territory,  till  actual  conquest 
{Bouvier^  Law  Dictionary  verb.  Conquest;  FUmmvng,  et  aL,T, 
PagCy  9  Howard  Rep.,  p.  616 ;  PhilUtnore^  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  8, 
§  223 ;  VatieU  Droit  des  Geiis,  liv,  2,  ch.  18,  §  197 ;  Heffitr, 
Droit  Iniemaiionaly  §  181.) 

§  24.  But,  suppose  that  the  vanquished  power,  while  the 
conqueror  is  actually  taking  forcible  possession  of  a  part  of  its 
territory,  should  send  its  agent  with  the  retreating  army, 
and,  as  the  hostile  force  advances  its  standard  from  district 
to  district,  should  deliver  to  individual  subjects  title  deeds  of 
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the  territory  at  the  moment  it  was  about  to  fall  into  the  pos- 
Bession  of  the  advancing  foe,  with  the  evident  intention  to 
deprive  him  of  the  fruits  of  his  conquest.     Must  the  conque- 
ror recognize  such  grants  as  valid ;  and  if  not,  how  shall  he 
draw  the  line  of  distinction  between  them  and  other  titles 
issued  by  the  same  authority  after  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  and  before  actual  conquest  ?    The  want  of  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  such  grantees,  as  well  as  on  the  part  of 
the  grantor,  would  deprive  them  of  the  rights  of  bona  fide 
purchasers.     The  destinction  between  such  titles  and  those 
acquired  in  good  faith  and  granted  in  good  faith,  and  in  the 
ordinary  exercise  of  the  rights  of  original  sovereignty,  is 
abundantly  manifest.    The  fraudulent  intent  vitiates  the  entire 
transaction,  and  renders  the  titles  mere  nullities,  and  the 
conqueror,  both  during  military  occupation  and  after  com- 
plete conquest  by  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  may  refuse  to 
recognize  them,  unless  by  some  express  treaty  stipulation  he 
has  agreed  to  regard  them  as  vaKd.    But  it  must  be  obsei*ved 
that  the  same  rule  applies  to  grants  made  prior  to  the  war; 
if  not  bona  fide^  the  conqueror  is  not  bound  to  recognize  them 
as  valid.     The  fact  of  the  conqueror  being  in  possession  of 
a  part  of  the  country,  or  even  of  its  capital,  produces  no  effect 
upon  the  part  which  remains  in  the  possession  of  the  former 
sovereign.     This  question  has  been  discussed  in  another  sec- 
tion.    {Mass  V.  JRiddle  ^  Co.^  6  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  857 ;    WUd- 
many  Int.  LaWy  vol.  1,  pp.  168,  164  ;   GrotvaSy  de  Jut.  Bel.  ac 
Pac,  lib.  2,  cap.  22,  §  13 ;  Bynkershoeky  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.y 
lib.  1,  cap.  6.) 

§  25.  Again,  suppose  a  belligerent  should,  after  a  declara- 
tion  of  war,  and  in  anticipation  that  a  particular  portion  of 
its  territory  will  necessarily  fall  into  the  power  of  the  other 
party,  transfer  it  to  a  neutral '•for  the  manifest  purpose  of 
depriving  his  enemy  of  an  opportunitj'  to  acquire  it  by  con- 
quest: is  the  latter  bound  to  recognize  the  validity  of  such 
transfer?  Every  sovereign  and  independent  state  has  an 
undoubted  right  to  alienate  any  part  of  its  own  territory,  so 
long  as  it  retains  the  ownership  and  dominion ;  and  other 
sovereign  states  have  an  equal  right  to  acquire  such  owner- 
ship and  dominion  by  any  of  the  modes  recognized  in  inter- 
national law.    But  a  mere  treaty-cession  of  a  province  or 
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territory  by  one  power  to  another,  can  never  operate,  by 
itself,  as  an  immediate  and  complete  transfer  of  the  owner- 
ship and  dominion  of  the  land,  or  of  the  allegiance  of  its 
inhabitants.  To  produce  such  effect,  a  solemn  delivery  of 
the  possession  by  the  ceding  power,  and  an  assumption  of 
the  dominion  and  government  by  that  to  which  the  cession 
is  made,  are  indispensable*  Until  then,  the  territory  cod* 
tinues  to  belong  to  the  original  sovereigu  owner,  and  its 
inhabitants  remain  the  subjects  of  the  power  to  which  their 
allegiance  was  due  prior  to  such  treaty-cession.  Such  ceded 
territory  is,  therefore,  still  liable  to  conquest  as  the  territory 
of  the  enemy.  But  suppose  the  transfer  be  completed  by  a 
formal  delivery  of  the  possession  to  the  neutral  grantee,  and 
the  assumption  by  him  of  the  dominion  and  government  of 
the  ceded  territory  ?  If  the  transaction  is  evidently  mala  fiii 
and  the  transfer  is  made  with  the  manifest  intent  to  defraud 
the  belligerent  of  the  rights  of  conquest,  the  pretended  own- 
ership of  the  neutral  sovereign  will  not  be  recognized  by  the 
conqueror.  Moreover,  such  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  neu- 
tral to  hold  territory  for  the  benefit  of  one  of  the  parties  to 
a  war,  and  in  fraud  of  the  belligerent  rights  of  the  other 
party,  is  regarded  as  a  violation  of  neutral  duty,  and  as  an 
act  of  hostility  toward  the  party  whose  rights  he  thus  attempts 
to  defeat  Such  transfers  of  territory  by  a  belligerent  to  a 
neutral  are  mere  nullities,  for  fraud  vitiates  the  transactions 
of  states  as  well  as  of  individuals.  But  the  general  right  of 
neutrals  to  purchase  the  property  of  belligerents,  flagrvaiie 
bdio,  if  the  sale  be  bonafidCj  is  universally  conceded.  The 
character  of  each  transaction  must  be  decided  upon  its  own 
merits,  and  the  determination  of  the  question  belongs  to  the 
political  power  of  the  state.  Although  the  transfer  may 
have  been  made  with  the  evident  intent  to  defraud  the  bel- 
ligerent of  the  rights  to  which  he  is  entitled  by  the  laws  of 
war,  nevertheless,  policy  may  induce  him  to  treat  it  as  a 
InmcL  fide  transaction,  rather  than  to  involve  himself  in  hos- 
tilities with  the  pretended  purchaser.  {Heffkry  Droit  Interna- 
tionalj  S 181 ;  Dwer,  Oi  Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  437,  488 ;  The 
Fanuiy  5  Bob.  Rep.,  p.  97 ;  The  Johanna  EmeUa^  29  Eng.  Law 
and  Equity  Rep.,  p.  562 ;  Cushingy  Opmians  of  Atfys  Gen% 
vol.  6,  p.  688.) 
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§  26.  We  have  next  to  coneider  the  effect  of  militaiy  occu- 
pation upon  incorporeal  things  and  rights,  as  debts,  etc.  Of 
these  it  has  been  jastly  remarked :  ^'  They  cannot  in  them- 
selves be  the  subject  of  actual  possession ;  they  are  not  ezter* 
nal  things  on  which  the  conqueror  can  lay  his  armed  hand. 
They  are  rights  which  exist  in  mental  apprehension  as  con- 
nected with  a  given  subject  to  which  they  are  attached, 
and  with  a  material  object  upon  which  they  can  be  exercised. 
Therefore,  the  Roman  law  philosophically  said,  ipmm  jus 
obligaiionea  incorporale  esty  and  again,  vec  possideri  videiur  jus 
ificarporale.*'  It  is,  therefore,  only  by  the  actual  possession 
of  corporeal  thing  to  which  the  incorporeal  right  attaches 
that  the  conqueror  can  be  considered  as  occupying  the  latter; 
but,  if  he  possess  himself  of  the  former,  he  is  considered  to 
be  in  possession  of  both.  A  distinction,  however,  is  made 
between  incorporeal  rights  attached  to  a  corpore(d  thing  and 
those  attached  to  a  person.  Man,  it  is  said,  as  the  subject  of 
rights,  cannot  be  compared  to  a*  thing ;  his  rights  do  not,  so 
to  speak,  hang  upon  him  as  they  hang  upon  a  piece  of  land ; 
they  rather  proceed  from  him ;  they  constitute  his  intellectual 
or  spiritual  property,  which  cannot,  by  the  agency  of  what 
Grotius  calls  a  nitdum  factum^  be  separated,  without  his  con- 
sent, from  his  person.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  when  a 
person  to  whom  certain  riglits  belong  is  captured  by  an 
enemy,  such  capture  gives  to  the  captor  only  the  corporeal 
and  actual  things  in  the  possession  of  the  prisoner;  the  pos- 
session of  the  creditor's  person  does  not  give  a  jits  exigendi 
of  his  debts.  It  therefore  follows,  that  incorporeal  things, 
such  as  debts,  do  not  accrue  to  the  conqueror  as  a  conse- 
quence of  his  possession  of  the  person  who  is  entitled  to 
them.  The  rule  was  somewhat  difierent  when  prisoners  of 
war  were  made  slaves.  But  may  not  debts  accrue  to  the 
conqueror  from  his  possession  of  the  instruments  or  docu- 
ments which  contain  the  legal  statement  of  the  obligation 
of  the  obligor,  as  promissory  notes,  mortgages,  etc.  ?  We 
have  shown  in  a  preceding  chapter  that  such  documents  are 
only  evidences  of  debts,  but  not  the  debts  themselves,  and 
that  the  mere  fact  of  their  possession  does  not  of  itself  au- 
thorize the  possessor  to  exact  payment  from  the  promisor. 
The  original  creditor  may  be  entitled  to  recover  his  debt 
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though  these  instruments  be  lost  or  destroyed.  {DigestSj  i.  t 
viii.,  1 ;  xli.  t.  lii.,  4,  s.  27 ;  xli.,  t.  ii.,  3 ;  Bninleyer^  Diss,  de 
Occvpaiione  Bellica^  Argent^  1702;  Pfeiffer^  Das  Reehi  der 
Kreigseroberuvg^  eic.j  pp.  44-60  ;  Phillimorey  on  Int.  LaWj  vol. 
3,  §§  645-548 ;  Burlamaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens.^ 
tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  3,  §  14 ;  Puffendorf,  De  Jure  Nat.  et  GenL, 
lib.  8,  cap.  6,  §  22 ;  Hefter,  Droit  International,  §  134 ;  Real, 
Science  du  Government,  tome  5,  ch.  2,  sec.  5.) 

§  27.  We  will  next  consider  the  eflfect  of  a  military  occu- 
pation of  a  state  upon  debtso  wing  to  its  government.  Does 
such  conquest  of  the  state  carry  with  it  the  incorporeal  rights 
of  the  state,  such  as  debts,  etc.  ?  In  other  words,  do  these 
rights  so  attach  themselves  to  the  territory  that  the  military 
possession  of  the  latter  carries  with  it  the  right  to  possess  the 
former  ?  There  are  two  distinct  cases  here  to  be  considered ; 
Jirst,  where  the  imperium  of  the  conqueror  is  established  over 
the  whole  state,  (victoria  universalis;)  and  second,  where  it  is 
established  over  only  a  part,  as  the  capital,  a  province,  or  a 
colony  (victoria  particularis.)  As  has  already  been  stated,  all 
rights  of  military  occupation  arise  from  actual  possession,  and 
not  from  constructive  conquests ;  they  are  de  facto,  and  not 
de  jure  rights.  Hence,  by  a  conquest  of  part  of  a  country, 
the  government  of  that  country,  or  the  state,  is  not  in  the 
possession  of  the  conqueror,  and  he,  therefore,  cannot  claim 
the  incorporeal  rights  which  attach  to  the  whole  country  as 
a  state.  But,  by  the  military  possessions  of  a  part,  he  will 
acquire  the  same  claim  to  the  incorporeal  rights  which  attach 
to  that  part,  as  he  would,  by  the  military  occupation  of  the 
whole,  acquire  to  those  which  attach  to  the  whole.  We  must 
also  distinguish  with  respect  to  the  situations  of  the  debts, 
or  rather  the  locality  of  the  debtors  from  whom  they  are 
owing,  whether  in  the  conquered  country,  in  that  of  the 
conqueror,  or  in  that  of  a  neutral.  If  situated  in  the  con- 
quered territory,  or  in  that  of  the  conqueror,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  conqueror  may,  by  the  rights  of  military  occu- 
pation, enforce  the  collection  of  debts  actually  due  to  the 
displaced  government,  for  the  de  facto  government  has,  in 
this  respect,  all  the  powers  of  that  which  preceded  it.  But 
if  situated  in  a  neutral  state,  the  power  of  the  conqueror, 
being  derived  fix)m  force  alone,  does  not  reach  them,  and  he 
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cannot  enforce  payment  It  rests  with  the  neutral  to  decide 
whether  he  will,  or  will  not,  recognize  the  demand  as  a  legal 
one,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  he  will  regard  the  govern- 
ment of  military  occupation  as  sufficiently  permanent  to  be 
entitled  to  the  rights  of  the  original  creditor.  He  owes  the 
debt,  and  the  only  question  with  him  is,  who  is  entitled 
to  receive  it  ?  In  deciding  this  question  he  will  necessarily 
be  determined  by  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  will  probably  delay  his  action  till  all  serious  doubts  are 
removed.  {Real^  Science  du  Gouvemmeniy  tome  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  6 ; 
Wolfitis,  Jus  Gentium,  cap.  7,  §§  838,  864 ;  Vattel,  Droit  des 
GenSy  liv.  3,  ch.  14,  §  213 ;  Burlamaquiy  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des 
GenSy  tome  5,  pt  4,  ch.  8 ;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3, 
§§  549-656 ;  Lauterbach,  CoUeg.  Pandect.,  lib.  49,  t.  15,  §  7 ; 
Pfeiffer,  Dos  Becht.  der  Kreigseroberung,  pp.  109, 160 ;  Heffter, 
Droit  International,  §  134.) 

§  28.  K  the  debt,  from  whomsoever  owing,  be  paid  to  the 
government  of  military  occupation,  and  the  conquest  is  after- 
ward made  complete,  no  question  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
payment  cah   subsequently  arise.    But  should  the  former 
sovereign  or  government,  after  a  lapse  of  time,  be  restored, 
and  the  debtor  has  received  his  discharge,  may  the  original 
creditor  demand  a  second  payment  ?    The  burthen  of  proof, 
in  such  a  case,  lies  upon  the  debtor ;  and  in  order  to  render 
the  payment  valid,  and  make  it  operate  as  a  complete  dis- 
charge of  the  debt,  he  must  show:  1st,  that  the  sum  was 
actually  paid,  for  an  acquittance  or  a  receipt,  without  actual 
payment,  is  no  bar  to  the  demand  of  the  original  creditor; 
2d,  that  the  debt  was  actually  due  at  the  time  when  it  was 
paid ;  8d,  that  the  payment  has  not  been  delayed  by  a  mora 
on  the  part  of  the  debtor,  which  had  thus  operated  to  defeat 
the  claim  of  the  original  creditor.     If  the  debtor  be  a  citizen  of 
the  conquered  country,  or  a  subject  of  the  conqueror,  ho  must 
also  show :  4th,  that  the  payment  was  compulsory, — the  effect 
of  a  vis  major  upon  the  debtor, — ^not  necessarily  extorted  by 
the  use  of  physical  force,  but  paid  under  an  order,  the  diso- 
bedience of  which  was  threatened  with  punishment.    If  the 
debtor  be  a  neutral  or  stranger,  he  cannot  plead  compulsion 
as  a  justification  of  his  making  payment  to  the  conqueror, 
but  he  must  also  show :  5th,  that  the  constitutional  law  of  the 
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state  recognized  the  payment,  as  made  by  him,  to  be 
in  other  words,  that  it  was  made  in  good  faith,  and  to  the 
de  facto  authority  authorized  by  the  ftindamental  laws  to 
receive  it.  It  is  not  a  necessary  condition,  but  it  is  a  snb- 
stantive  defense  against  the  original  creditor,  that  the  money 
has  been  applied  to  his  benefit ;  thus,  in  the  case  of  a  state 
creditor,  if  the  money  has  been  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the 
state, — ^if  there  has  been  what  the  civilians  term  a  versio  m 
rem^ — the  payment  will  be  regarded  as  valid.  {PMlimorty  On 
Int.  Lawy  vol.  3,  §§  167,  168 ;  Khiber^  JEurop.  Vclkerreeht, 
§§  268,  269 ;  Pfdffer^  Dos  Becht  der  Kreigseroberung,  pp.  161- 
164 ;  WolfiiL3f  Jus  Gentiuniy  cap.  7,  §  840 ;  Vattdj  Droit  des  GeM^ 
liv.  8,  ch.  6,  §  77 ;  J.  Voety  Com.  ad  Pandecias^  lib.  19,  tit  2, 
§  28 ;  Beffier,  Droit  International,  §  184.) 

§  29.  The  earliest  historical  example  of  the  effect  of  mili- 
tary occupation  or  conquest,  on  the  payment  or  cancelling  of 
debts  due  the  conquered  state,  is  that  of  the  hundred  talents 
borrowed  by  the  Thessalonians  from  Thebes,  and  remitted 
by  Alexander,  as  has  been  stated  in  another  chapter.  This 
case,  however,  belongs  rather  to  complete  conquests,  than  to 
mere  military  occupation ;  for  the  debt  not  being  paid,  but 
remitted,  as  a  gifty  the  validity  of  the  gift  could  be  sustained 
only  on  the  ground  that  Alexander  had  become  so  entirely 
and  absolutely  master  of  Thebes,  as  to  constitute  him  the 
heir  and  universal  successor  to  the  defunct  and  extinguished 
state.  In  the  civil  war  between  Ccesar  and  Pompey,  the 
former  remitted  to  the  city  of  Dyrrachium,  the  payment  of 
a  debt  which  it  owed  to  Caius  Flavins,  the  friend  of  Decios 
Bratus.  The  jurists  who  have  commented  on  this  transac- 
tion, agree  that  the  debt  was  not  legally  discharged ;  lst« 
because  in  a  civil  war  there  could  be,  properly  speaking,  no 
occupation  ;  and  2d,  because  it  was  a  private  and  not  a  public 
debt.  Another  classical  example  was  that  of  the  confiscation 
of  Rhodian  houses  and  debts  within  the  Syrian  dominions, 
by  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria;  but  this  was  settled  by  the 
peace  which  provided  for  the  status  quo  ante  belhan.  {PhUHr 
more.  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §§  661-663 ;  QuintiUany  InsL  OraLy 
lib.  6,  cap.  10 ;  Puffendorfy  De  Jur.  Nat.  et  Grenty  lib.  8,  cap. 
6,  §  23;  Grdtiusy  De  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.y  lib.  8,  cap.  8,  §4; 
Albericus  GentiUsy  deJvre  BeULj  lib.  3,  cap.  5;  CoceeiuSy  Gro- 
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tius  Misiratusy  t.  8.,  pp.  202, 286;  VcUid,  Droit  des  Gens,  liT.  8, 
ch.  14,  §  212 ;  PobfbiuSj  Htstor.  JSxerptae  LegcUianeSy  cap.  35 ; 
PfeiffeTy  Doa  Becht  der  Kreigserohenmgy  pp.  166-180 ;  Heffter^ 
DroU  Iniemathnalj  §  184 ;  TlY^man,  Neber  den  Bmddsa  Amph.^ 
p.  185 ;  KamptZj  LiUratwr^  etc^  §  807.) 

§  80.  The  first  example  in  modem  times,  referred  to  hy 
jurists,  occurred  in  1849.  A  Fleming  lent  a  Frenchman  a 
thousand  crowns ;  the  latter  contrived  to  delay  the  payment 
until  war  broke  out  between  Flanders  and  France,  and  then 
paid  the  money  into  the  French  treasury.  After  the  peace 
the  Fleming  again  demanded  his  debt,  but  the  Frenchman 
defended  himself  by  alleging  the  payment  to  the  royal  trea- 
sury. He,  however,  was  condemned  to  pay  back  so  much  of 
the  thousand  crowns  as  he  should  be  proved  to  have  expen- 
ded to  his  own  benefit;  in  other  words,  the  court  of  his  own 
country  relieved  him  only  to  the  extent  of  the  sum  actually 
paid  to  the  sovereign  of  the  debtor.  The  fraudulent  mora 
does  not  seem  to  have  entered  into  the  judicial  investigation 
of  this  case.  In  a  war  between  Pisa  and  Florence,  toward 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  former  compelled,  by 
threats  of  punishment,  its  subjects,  who  were  debtors  to  Flo- 
rentine subjects,  to  pay  their  debts  into  the  Pisan  treasury. 
A  Pisan  debtor,  named  Ludovicns,  who  had  so  paid  his  debt, 
was  nevertheless  sued  for  it  by  his  Florentine  creditor;  the 
question  was  referred  to  Philip  Decius,  a  Milanese  jurist  of 
the  highest  reputation,  who,  reciting  the  premises,  concludes  : 
'*Ex  quibus  omnibus  concludo  et  indubitanterexistimo,  quad 
Ludovicns  mediante  tali  solutione  fuerit  liberatus."  In  the 
year  1496,  when  Charles  Vm.  of  France  overrun  Italy,  and 
temporarily  replaced  the  house  of  Anjou  upon  the  throne  of 
Naples,  the  debts  due  to  the  state  from  the  opposite  faction 
were  called  in,  as  a  means  of  enriching  the  Angevin  party. 
Some  of  the  debtors  paid  honestly  the  full  amount  of  their 
debts ;  others  paid  a  portion,  and  obtained  a  receipt  in  full ; 
others  again  obtained  a  written  discharge,  without  paying 
anything.  Four  months  afterward,  Ferdinand  of  Arragon 
was  restored  to  power,  and  the  French  and  Angevins  driven 
out ;  and  the  validity  of  these  payments  and  receipts  was 
sharply  contested.  The  opinion  of  Matthacus  de  Affictis,  a 
jurist  of  the  highest  authority,  was  invoked,  which  concladed 
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in  the  following  words :  "  Prima  conclusion  quod  illi  debitores 
regum  de  ArregoniS,  qui  fuerunt  in  mor&solvendi  dictis  regibuB 
pecuniam  debitam  in  genere,  et  jussu  reyia  Caroli  et  suorum 
officialium  solverunt  ipsis  donotariiB  non  sunt  UberaH^  ct  tenen- 
tur  solvere  dictis  regibus,  veris  creditoribus.    Segunda  eon- 
clusio  sit  ista,  quod  illi  debitores  qui  non  faerunt  in  morfi  sol- 
vendi  dictis  creditoribus,  sed  jussi  fuerunt  ab  officialibus  re^s 
Franciae,  quod  soivant  illis  Gallis,  virtute  largitatis  regis,  et 
ipsi  fecerunt,  quidquid  eis  fuit  possibile,  ut  non  solver  en  t,  et 
realiter  eis  solverunt  propter  jussum  poenalem,  et  isti  sunt 
liberaiL     Tertia  conclusio  sit  esta,  quod  si  debitor  fuit  in  morS, 
sed  erat  infra  tempus  purgandi  moram,  et  infra  illud  tempus 
sed  exactus  ab  illis  Gallis  jussu  magistratiis,  tune  solvendo 
Oallis  perinde  habetur,  ac  si  non  esset  in  mora,  et  sic  erit  tibe- 
ratus.     Quaria  conclusio  sit  ista,  quod  debitor,  qui  solvit  Gallis 
illam  pecuniam  debitam  regibus  de  Arragonia  virtute  jussus 
magistratus,  cui  nonpotuitresistere,  et  pecuniam  illam  debitam 
post  diem  solutionis  faciendi  erat  solitura,  quod  ipsi  debitores 
penes  se  retinebant  pro  expeusis,  occurentibus  in  administra- 
tione  officii  nomine  regio,  si  ipsam  pecuniam  Gallis  solverunt, 
sunt  liberatiy  etiam  quod  fuerunt  in  mora.     Quinta  conclusio 
sit  ista,  quod  illi  debitores,  qui  solutionem  probant  per  confes- 
sionem  Gallorum  publicam  vel  privatam,  ita  quod  non  probant 
veram  numerationem  pecuniae  eis  factum,  non  sunt  UberatL,  sed 
debent  solvere  veris  creditoribus,  quantum  cunque,  ostende- 
rint  dictum  jussum.     Sexla  conclusio^  quod  illi  debitores,  qui 
se  concordaveruent,  et  non  ostendunt  reram  solutionem  in 
totum  vel  in  partem,  non  sunt  liberaiL    Exitus  rei  approbavit 
istas  conclusiones.*'     The  case  of  the  debtors  of  the  Prince 
of  Hesse-cassel,  which  has  furnished  such  a  fruitful  subject 
for  discussion  by  modern  jurists,  belongs  rather  to  complete 
conquests  than  mere  military  occupation,  and  will,  therefore, 
be  considered  in  the  next  chapter.     The  only  additional  case 
in  modern  times,  to  which  we  shall  here  refer,  occurred 
during  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  the  republic 
of  Mexico.     The  Messrs.  Laurents,  British  subjects  domi- 
ciled in  Mexico,  had  purchased  of  the  Mexican  government, 
in  1847,  certain  church  property,  the  sale  of  which  had  been 
previously  authorized  by  a  law  of  the  Mexican  congress. 
The  contract  of  sale  was  duly  signed  by  the  Laurents  as  pur- 
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chasers,  and  by  the  agents  of  the  government  as  the  sellers, 
and  the  purchase  money  deposited  in  the  hands  of  a  banker, 
to  await  the  execution  of  the  conveyance  by  the  proper  gov- 
ernment officer.  By  some  neglect  the  instrument  had  not 
been  signed,  but  the  purchasers  were  in  possession  of  the 
property,  and  the  money  still  remained  on  deposit  when  the 
city  of  Mexico  was  captured  by  the  American  forces.  This 
money  was  seized  and  confiscated  by  General  Scott  as  the 
property  of  the  Mexican  government.  On  the  return  of 
peace  the  church  reclaimed  the  property,  and,  on  suit,  recov- 
ered its  possession  from  the  Messrs.  Laurents,  not  on  the 
ground  of  a  de&ult  of  payment,  but  of  illegality  of  sale. 
The  Laurents  then  made  reclamation  against  the  United 
States  for  the  money  confiscated,  as  British  subjects,  before 
the  joint  commission  of  the  two  governments.  The  com- 
missioners being  unable  to  agree,  the  case  was  referred  to  the 
umpire,  who  decided  that,  according  to  the  rules  of  interna- 
tional law,  the  claimants  were,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  to 
be  regarded  as  Mexican  citizens,  and  not  British  subjects. 
Their  claim  was,  therefore,  rejected.  {Paponius,  JRecueil 
JCArrttSy  liv.  5,  tit  6,  arret  2 ;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  8, 
SS  665-569 ;  Commission  of  Claims  beticeen  U.  S.  and  G.  Britain^ 
pp.  120-160 ;  PhiUp  Uecius,  dmsilia^  cap.  25 ;  Maiihaeus  de 
AffliciiSy  Deeisiones  Nap.y  Dec.  150 ;  PfeiffcTy  Das  Secht  der 
Kriegserberungy  pp.  191-192.) 
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CHAPTER   XXXIII. 


RIGHTS    OF  COKPLBTB  COHQUBST. 


CONTENTS. 

}  1.  Conqaest,  how  completed — {2.  Acquisition  of  parts  of  a  state — {3.  Sab* 
jugation  of  an  entire  state  —  {4.  RetroactiTe  effect  of  confirmation  of  con- 
quest—  {5.  Transfer  of  personal  allegiance  hj  conquest —  {6.  The  assent 
of  the  subject  required — {7.  Such  assent  determined  by  domicil  —  {8. 
Reason  of  this  rule  —  1 9.  Application  to  naturalised  citizens  and  foreign 
sntgects  —  { 10.  Rule  yaried  by  treaty  and  by  municipal  law —  {11.  Right 
to  citizenship  under  new  sorereignty  —  {12.  English  law  on  this  subject  — 
{13.  American  decisions — {14.  Laws  of  the  conquered  territory — {15. 
Conquered  territory  under  British  laws —  {16.  Under  the  United  States — 
{  17.  Laws  of  conquered  state,  how  affected  by  the  new  soTereignty — {18, 
How  affected  by  laws  of  military  occupation — {  19.  What  laws  of  new 
soyereignty  extend  over  it —  {  20.  Conquests  and  discoyeries  —  {  21.  Laws 
contrary  to  fundamental  principles  of  new  sovereignty  —  ]  22.  American 
decisions  —  {  23.  Reyenue  laws  in  California  —  {  24.  Conquest  changes 
political  rightSi  but  not  rights  of  property — {  25.  Titles  to  real  estate  — 
{26.  Necessity  of  remedial  laws  for  such  titles — {  27.  Effect  of  conquest 
on  the  property  of  the  state  —  {  28.  Alienated  domains  of  Hesse-Casiel  — 
{29.  Debts  of  Hesse-Cassel. 

§  1.  As  already  remarked,  the  conqueror's  title  to  immov- 
able property  takeu  from  the  enemy,  may  be  completed  in 
various  ways,  as,  by  a  treaty  of  peace  or  of  cession,  by  entire 
subjugation  and  the  incorporation  with  the  conquering  state, 
by  civil  revolution  and  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants,  or  by 
the  mere  lapse  of  time  and  the  inability  of  the  former  sove- 
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reignty  to  recover  its  lost  possessions.    "We  will  proceed  to 
consider  these  different  modes  of  confirmation.     The  title  to 
conquered  territory  is  made  complete  by  a  treaty  of  peace, 
either  by  express  provisions  of  cession,  or  by  the  implied 
condition  of  uti  'possidetis.    If  the  stipulation  of  cession  is 
introduced  in  the  treaty,  it  is  usual  to  require  of  the  con- 
queror certain  stipulations  with  respect  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ceded  conquered  territory,  in  order  to  secure  to  them 
rights  not  guarantied  by  the  positive  law  of  nations.    But 
the  conqueror's  title  is  equally  made  complete  by  the  silent 
operation  of  a  general  treaty  of  peace,  for,  as  the  principle 
of  uti  possidetis  is  the  basis  of  every  such  treaty,  unless  the 
contrary  is  expressed,  the  conquered  territory  remains  with 
the  conqueror,  and  his  title  cannot  afterward  be  called  in 
question.    But,  a  treaty  is  not  the  only  mode  in  which  the 
rights  of  conquest  are  confirmed  and  made  valid.    If  the 
state  to  which  the  conquered  territory  belonged  is  entirely 
subjugated,  and  its  power  destroyed,  the  title  of  the  con- 
queror is  considered  complete  from  the  date  of  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  former  sovereign  owner.    In  this  case  there  could 
be  no  treaty  of  cession  or  confirmation,  for,  by  supposition, 
the  former  owner  no  longer  exists  as  a  sovereign  state;  it, 
therefore,  can  neither  confirm  nor  call  in  question  the  con- 
queror's title.     So,  also,  if  the  state  to  which  the  conquered 
territory  belonged  be  so  weakened  by  the  war  as  to  afiTord 
no  reasonable  hope  of  ever  being  able  to  recover  its  lost  ter- 
ritory, but,  from  pride  or  obstinacy,  it  refuses  to  make  any 
formal  treaty  of  peace,  although  destitute  of  the  requisite 
means  of  prolonging  the  contest;  the  conqueror  is  not  obliged 
to  continue  the  war  in  order  to  force  the  other  party  into  a 
treaty.    He  may  content  himself  with  the  conquest  already 
made,  and  annex  it  to,  or  incorporate  it  with,  his  own  ter- 
ritory.   His  title  will  be  considered  complete  from  the  time 
he  proves  his  ability  to  maintain  his  sovereignty  over  his  con- 
quest, and  manifesiSy  by  some  authoritative  act,  as  of  annexa- 
tion or  incorporation,  his  intention  to  retain  it  as  a  part  of  his 
own  territory.    Both  of  these  requisites — ability  to  maintain 
and  intention  to  retain — are  necessary  to  complete  the  conquest ; 
and  the  latter  must  be  manifested  by  some  unequivocal  act. 
as  annexation  or  incorporation,  made  by  the  sovereign  author- 
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itj  of  the  conquering  state.    Without  some  such  authoritive 
act,  the  conquered  territory  is  held  by  the  rights  of  militaiy 
occupation  only,  and  not  as  a  complete  conquest.    Bo  far  as 
neutrals  are  concerned,  it  belongs  to  the  conquering  state, 
but  does  not  form  a  part  of  it    It  is  held  by  the  right  of 
possession  and  not  by  complete  title,  and  is  therefore  subject 
to  the  rights  of  postliminy.    Again,  if  the  conquest  be  accom- 
panied by  a  civil  revolution  and  a  change  of  internal  govern- 
ment, as  where  a  colony  or  province  revolts  against  the  former 
sovereign,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  conqueror,  estab- 
lishes its  own  independence,  and  unites  itself  to  the  con- 
queror, the  sovereignty  of  the  former  owner  may  be  regarded 
as  extinguished  by  the  act  of  separation,  independence  and 
voluntary  annexation  or  incorporation,  and  without  a  treaty 
of  peace,  or  of  cession.     The  new  internal  government  so 
organized  and  recognized,  acts  for  itself,  independently  of  its 
former  sovereign.     Such  cases,  however,  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence.   In  whatever  way  the  conquest  is  completed,  the 
institutions  of  the  conquering  power  usually  require  some 
definitive  act  in  order  to  annex  or  incorporate  the  conquered 
territory,  so  as  to  complete  the  conquest  and  perfect  the  title. 
In  such  cases  no  alienation  to  a  third  party  can  be  made 
complete  till  the  conquest  itself  is  perfected  by  such  definitive 
act.     Thus,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  when  war  is 
•duly  declared,  may  conquer  and  take  possession  of  foreign 
territory,  but  the  joint  action  of  the  president  and  senate  is 
required  to  complete  it  by  treaty,  and  congress  alone  can 
.annex  it,  or  incorporate  it  into  the  union.     Without  such 
:act  of  treaty  confirmation,  or  of  lawful  annexation  or  incor- 
iporation,  the  title  to  any  conquest  made  by  the  United  States 
would  still  be  considered  in  international  law  as  incomplete. 
«(WiWma7i,  Int.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  162;    Valtelj  Droit  des  Gens^ 
liv.  3,  ch.  13,  §  201 ;    Wheaton^  JElem.  Int.  LaWj  pt.  2,  ch.  4, 
S  5;  Flemmingy  et  al,  v.  Page^  9  Howard  Rep.,  p.  603;  JRealj 
Science  du  Gouvemementj  tome  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  5;  HefftcTy  Droit 
Iniemationaly  §§  69,  133,  178,  185 ;  Phillimorey  On  InL  Law^ 
vol.  3,  §§  568,  et  seq.;  Riquelmey  Derecho  Pub.  InUy  lib.  1,  tit, 
1,  cap.  12 ;  KamptZy  Liicratury  etc.y  §  812 ;   CocceiuSy  Grotius 
Mlus.y  lib.  1,  cap.  4,  §15;  Shawm anny  Die  PechtL  VerhaUnxsse; 
Grotius y  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.y  lib.  3,  ch.  6,  §  4;  Mccrman^  Vm 
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Dem  Rechi  tier  JErobertmg^  passim ;  jtlubeVy  Droit  des  Gens 
Mod.y  §  256;  MarUnSy  Precis  da  Droit  des  Gens^  §  277 ;  Sirer/j 
Iteeueilj  etc.y  xvii.  1,  217;  xxx.  1,  280;  Siquelme^  Derecho  Pub. 
InLj  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  12 ;  Puffendorfy  De  Jure  Nat,  ei  Geni.j 
lib.  8,  ch.  6,  §  20 ;  The  Boedes  Lust,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  pp.  283- 
261 ;  The  Flotina,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  450.) 

§  2.  The  conqueror  who  acquires  a  province  or  town  from 
the  enemy,  acquires  thereby  the  same  rights  which  were 
possessed  by  the  state  from  which  it  is  taken.  If  it  formed 
a  constituent  part  of  the  hostile  state,  and  was  fully  and 
completely  under  its  dominion,  it  passes  into  the  power  of 
the  conqueror  upon  the  came  footing.  It  is  united  with  the 
new  State  upon  the  same  terms  on  which  it  belonged  to  the 
old  one ;  that  is,  with  only  such  political  rights  as  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  new  state  may  see  fit  to  give  it.  It 
retains  no  political  privileges  or  immunities,  but  may  acquire 
those  it  never  possessed  before.  In  political  rights  it  may 
be  the  gainer  or  the  loser  by  the  change ;  if  from  being  a 
part  of  an  absolute  monarchy  it  becomes  a  part  of  a 
republic,  its  liberties  will  be  enlarged,  or,  if  the  reverse,  they 
will  be  restricted.  But  such  restriction,  in  any  case,  must 
be  in  conformity  with  the  rights  of  conquest  and  the  laws  of 
war.  When  New  Mexico  formed  a  part  of  the  Mexican  Re- 
public, it  enjoyed  the  right  of  representation  in  the  Mexican 
congress;  on  the  conquest  of  that  territory  by  the  arms  of  the 
United  States,  under  Gen.  Kearny,  a  clause  was  introduced 
into  the  new  organic  law  for  sending  a  representative  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  This  part  of  the  organic 
law  was  disapproved  by  the  president,  and  even  without  such 
disapproval,  it  was  utterly  inoperative,  for  this  right  of  repre- 
sentation was  a  political  right,  which  was  lost  by  the  veiy 
act  of  conquest,  and  could  be  restored  to  it  only  by  the 
action  of  congress,  after  its  permanent  incorporation  into  the 
conqnering  republic.  The  case,  however,  is  difterent  where 
the  enemy  possessed  only  a  quasi-sovereignty,  or  limited 
political  rights,  over  the  conquered  province  or  town.  The 
conqueror  acquires  no  other  rights  than  such  as  belonged  to 
the  state  against  which  he  has  taken  up  arms.  "War,** 
says  Vattel,  "authorizes  him  to  possess  himself  of  what 
belongs  to  his  enemy.     If  he  deprives  that  enemy  of  the 
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sovereignty  of  a  town  or  province,  he  acquires  it,  such  as  it 
is,  with  all  its  limitations  and  niodifications.  Acoordinglj, 
care  is  usually  taken  to  stipulate,  both  in  particular  capitu- 
lations and  in  treaties  of  peace,  that  the  towns  and  countries 
ceded  shall  retain  all  their  liberties^  privileges  and  immuniiies" 
But  where  such  conquered  provinces  and  towns  have  them- 
selves taken  up  arms  against  him,  thus  making  them- 
selves directly  his  enemies,  the  conqueror  may  regard 
them  as  vanquished  foes,  and  treat  them  precisely  as 
he  would  treat  other  conquered  territory.  {Vattelj  DroU 
des  Gens.,  liv.  8,  ch.  18,  §  199;  Grotius,  de  Jwr.  Bel.  ac 
Pac,  lib.  8,  ch.  8,  §  2 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §§  131,  et 
seq.;  Hiquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  12 ;  Peal, 
Science  du  Gouvemement,  tome  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  5 ;  Cross  v.  Harri- 
son, 16  How.  Rep.,  p.  194;  American  Ins.  Co.  v.  Canter,  1 
Peters  Rep.,  p.  642 ;  Marcy  to  Kearny,  Jan'y  11th,  1847,  Ex. 
Doc,  No.  17,  31st  Cong.,  Ist  sess.  H.  R.) 

§  3.  If  the  hostile  nation  be  subdued  and  the  entire  state 
conquered,  a  question  arises  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
conqueror  may  treat  it  without  transgressing  the  just  bounds 
established  by  the  rights  of  conquest.  If  he  simply. replaces 
the  former  sovereign,  and,  on  the  submission  of  the  peo- 
ple, governs  them  according  to  the  laws  of  the  state,  they 
can  have  no  cause  of  complaint.  Again,  if  he  incorporate 
them  with  his  former  states,  giving  to  them  the  rights,  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  his  own  subjects,  he  does  for  them 
all  that  is  due  from  a  humane  and  equitable  conqueror  to 
his  vanquished  foes.  But  if  the  conquered  are  a  fierce, 
savage  and  restless  people,  he  may,  according  to  the  degree 
of  their  indocility,  govern  them  with  a  tighter  rein,  so  as  to 
curb  their  "  impetuosity,  and  to  keep  them  under  subjection." 
Moreover,  the  rights  of  conquest  may,  in  certain  cases,  jus- 
tify him  in  imposing  a  tribute  or  other  burthen,  either  a  com- 
pensation for  tibe  expenses  of  the  war,  or  as  a  punishment 
for  the  injustice  he  has  sufiered  from  them.  But  if  he 
attempts  to  reduce  the  conquered  people  to  a  state  of  abso- 
lute subjection,  or  slavery,  there  is  no  complete  conquest,  for 
the  state  of  warfare  between  that  nation  and  himself  is  per- 
petuated. The  Scythians  s^d  to  Alexander  the  Great: 
"  There  is  never  any  fiiendship  between  the  master  and  the 
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elave*  In  the  midst  of  peace,  the  rights  of  wiur  still  subsist" 
(  VaM,  Drini  des  Gens.,  liv.  3,  ch.  13,  §  201 ;  2  Qirtius,  Bis- 
tcrtfy  He,  liv.  7,  cap.  8 ;  Grotius,  de  Jvr.  Bel.  ac  Pae.,  lib.  8, 
ciq>B.  8, 15 ;  Puffendorf,  de  Jur.  Nat  et  Oent.,  lib  8,  cap.  6,  § 
24 ;  Beal,  Sdenee  da  QofUxerMmaii,  tome  5,  ch.  2,  sec.  5 ;  Hxff^ 
tsTj  DreU  IrUernatianal,  §  124;  Abegg.  Uniersucbungen,  etc., 
p.  86.) 

§  4.  We  have  already  remarked,  that  when  one  belligerent 
acquires  military  possession  of  territory  belonging  to  an 
enemy,  the  sovereignty  and  dominion  of  the  latter  is  sus- 
pended. If  such  possession  be  retained  till  the  completion  or 
confirmation  of  the  conquest,  the  temporary  dominion  thus 
acquired  by  the  conqueror  becomes  full  and  complete,  j^fenwm 
dominium  et  utile.  Moreover,  this  confirmation  or  completion 
of  the  conquest  has,  so  far  as  ownership  is  concerned,  a 
retroactive  eflfect,  confirming  the  conqueror's  title  from  the 
date  of  the  conquest,  and,  therefore,  making  definitively  valid 
his  acts  of  ownership — alienation  included — during  his  milij 
tary  occupation.  But  it  can  hardly  be  said,  that  the  con- 
firmation of  the  conqueror's  title,  by  such  retroactive  efiTecty 
changes  the  previous  legal  condition  of  the  conquered  terri- 
tory, and  especially  in  its  external  relations.  That  is,  the 
confirmation  of  the  conquest  does  not  make  it  a  part  of  the 
conquering  state  during  the  time  it  was  held  simply  under 
the  rights  of  military  occupation.  Thus,  the  duties  imposed 
on  foreign  goods,  imported  into  such  territory  during  mili- 
tary occupation,  may  have  been  very  difiTerent  from  those 
which  the  conqueror  could  have  imposed  upon  the  same 
goods,  when  imported  into  his  own  state ;  if  the  confirmation 
of  the  conquest  made  such  territory,  in  all  respects,  a  part  of 
the  conquering  state,  from  the  date  of  its  military  occupation, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  refund  the  difference  between  the 
collections  made  in  it,  as  simply  a  foreign  conquered  terri- 
tory, and  those  which  could  have  been  made  in  it,  as  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  conquering  state.  This  could  hardly  be 
claimed.  The  true  theory  is,  that  the  retroaction  of  complete 
conquest  only  goes  so  far  as  to  give  permanency  to  the  acts 
of  the  conqueror,  done  during  military  occupation.  (WtW- 
man,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  162;  Cross,  et  cd.  v.  Harrison,  16 
Howard  Rep.,  p.  164 ;  Vide  Ante,  chapter  xxii.) 
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§  5.  It  is  a  general  rale  of  international  law  that,  oo  the 
transfer  of  territory  by  complete  conquest  or  cession,  the  alle* 
^ance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  conqnered  or  ceded  territoTy, 
is  transferred  to  the  new  sovereign.  Even  the  perpetual 
allegiance  of  the  English  common  law  yields  to  treaty,  and 
it  is  held  that  when  the  king  cedes  by  treaty,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ceded  territory  become  aliens.  In  the  absence  of 
express  treaty  stipulations,  or  legislation  by  the  conqueror, 
the  relations  between  the  conquered  and  the  conqueror,  are 
determined  by  the  law  of  nations,  which  establishes  the  gene- 
ral rule,  that  the  allegiance  of  the  conquered  is  transferred 
to  the  new  sovereign.  It  was  held  by  the  early  civilians  that 
such  transfer  of  allegiance  was  absolute  aud  unconditional, 
unless  otherwise  provided  by  some  treaty  stipulation ;  but 
the  rule,  as  now  understood  and  interpreted,  is  more  liberal 
and  just  towards  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  territory. 
Burlamaqui  very  justly  remarks  that,  "the  end  of  a  just  war 
does  not  always  demand  that  the  conqueror  should  acquire 
an  absolute  and  perpetual  right  of  sovereignty  over  the  con- 
quered. It  is  only  a  favorable  occasion  of  obtaining  it,  and 
for  that  purpose  there  must  be  an  express  or  iacU  conseiU  of 
the  vanquished.  Otherwise,  the  state  of  war  still  subsisting, 
the  sovereignty  of  the  conqueror  has  no  other  title  than  that 
of  force,  aud  lasts  no  longer  than  the  vanquished  are  unable 
to  throw  oft' the  yoke."  It  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  that  on  mere  military  conquest,  the  conquered  may, 
but  do  not  necessarily,  cease  to  be  regarded  as  aliens  to  the 
government  of  the  conqueror;  that  mere  military  occupation 
does  not,  of  itself,  transfer  the  allegiance  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  territory  so  occupied  absolutely  and  unconditionally, 
to  the  conqueror.  It  only  suspends  their  allegiance  to  their 
former  sovereign,  and  imposes  on  them  a  temporary  or  liniiied 
allegiance  to  the  government  of  military  occupation.  If  the 
conquest  is  surrendered  to  the  former  owner,  the  temporary 
allegiance  of  the  inhabitants  ends  with  the  temporary  sove- 
reignty of  the  conqueror,  and  the  former  owner,  in  recover- 
ing his  sovereignty,  recovers  his  claim  to  the  allegiance  oi 
the  inhabitants,  aud  resumes  the  duty  of  protecting  them. 
But,  if  the  conquest  is  confirmed,  the  allegiance  to  the  former 
sovereign  is  entirely  severed,  and  that  to  the  conqueror 
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remains  as  it  is,  or  becomes  absolute,  according  to  the  rela- 
tions which  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  territory  hold 
towards  the  new  sovereignty,  ( Vattd^  Droit  des  Gens^  liv.  8, 
ch.  18,  §  200 ;  GroHuSy  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.^  lib.  3,  cap.  8 ; 
JBurlamaqidj  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  GenSj  tome  4,  pt.  2,  ch.  8 ; 
Puffendorfy  de  Jur.  Nat.  et  Geni.j  lib.  8,  cap.  6,  §  24 ;  F lemming 
et  al.  V.  Page^  9  Howard  Rep.,  p.  608 ;  Am.  1*^3.  Co.  v.  Cbn- 
ter^  1  Peters  Rep.,  p.  542 ;  Doe  d.  Thoman  v.  Acktam,  2  Bam- 
well  k  Cress  Rep.,  p.  795 ;  Woodeson,  vol.  1,  lect.  14,  p.  882, 
cited,  2  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  290 ;  United  States  v.  Perchman^  7 
Peters  Rep.,  p.  86 ;  Inglis  v.  The  S.  S.  Harbour^  8  Peters  Rep., 
p.  122 ;  Lucas  v.  Strotkery  12  Peters  Rep.,  p.  486 ;  Campbell  v. 
HdUj  1  Cowper  Rep.,  p.  208 ;  Talbot  v.  Janseriy  8  Dallas  Rep., 
pp.  152,  158 ;  Lynch  V.  Clarke^  1  Sandford  Rep.,  pp.  644,  t>46 ; 
M'llvane  v.  Coze's  Lessee^  4  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  211 ;  JRaynevaly 
Inst,  du  Droit  Nat.y  etc.y  liv.  8,  ch.  20 ;  WestlakSy  Private  Int. 
LaWy  §27;  Biquelmey  Derecho  Pub.  Int.y  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  1.) 

§  6.  The  role  of  public  law,  with  respect  to  the  allegiance 
of  the  inhabitants  of  a  conquered  territory,  is,  therefore,  no 
longer  to  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  it  is  absolutely  and 
tinconditionally  acquired  by  conquest,  or  transferred  and 
handed  over  by  treaty,  as  a  thing  assignable  by  contract,  and 
without  the  assent  of  the  subject.  On  the  contrary,  the 
express  or  implied  consent  of  the  subject  is  now  regarded  as 
essential  to  a  complete  new  allegiance.  The  ligament  which 
bound  him  to  the  former  sovereign  is  dissolved  by  the  trans- 
fer of  the  territory,  for  that  sovereign  can  no  longer  afibrd 
him  any  protection  in  that  territory.  But  he  is  still  an  alien 
to  the  new  sovereign,  and  owes  to  him  only  that  kind  of 
allegiance  called  in  law,  local  or  temporarj/y  and  which  is  due 
from  any  alien,  while  resident  in  a  foreign  country,  for  the 
protection  which  is  afforded  him  by  the  government  of  such 
country.  If  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  conquered  terri- 
tory choose  to  leave  it  on  its  transfer,  and  to  adhere  to  their 
former  sovereign,  they  have,  in  general,  a  right  to  do  so. 
None  but  an  absolute  and  tyrannical  sovereign  would  force 
them  to  remain  and  become  his  unwilling  subjects.  By 
doing  so  he  holds  them  in  a  kind  of  slaveiy,  and,  as  justly 
remarked  by  Burlamaqui,  continues  the  state  of  war  between 
him  and  th  The  rule  of  international  law  with  respect 

OTYl. 
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to  the  trsDfifer  of  the  allegiance  of  the  iahabitanta  of  eoo* 
quered  territory,  as  established  by  the  present  usage  of 
nations,  is  more  fully  and  correctly  stated  by  Chief  Joetice 
Marshal,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  snppeme  court  of 
the  United  States,  as  follows :  ^'  On  the  transfer  of  terrttoiy, 
the  relations  of  its  inhabitants  with  the  former  sovereign  are 
dissolved ;  the  same  act  which  transfers  their  country,  fron^ 
fers  the  aUegiance  of  those  who  remain  in  U.''  The  allegiance 
of  those  who  do  not  remainj  of  course,  is  not  so  transferred 
with  the  territory.  In  other  words,  they  do  not,  by  the 
transfer  of  the  country,  become  the  citizens  or  subjects  of 
the  conqueror,  nor  has  he  acquired  any  '^absolute  and  per- 
petual right  of  sovereignty  "  over  them.  There  is  no  "  con- 
sent," either  '^  express  or  tacit,"  on  their  part,  in  order  to 
make  the  transfer  of  allegiance  complete  and  binding. 
{Puffendorf.  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.,  lib.  7,  cap.  7,  §§  8,  4 ;  VaUd, 
Droit  des  Gens^  liv.  8,  ch.  13,  §  200 ;  Burlamaqui^  Droit  de  la 
Nat.  etdes  GenSy  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  8;  Am.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Quil^r, 
1  Peters  Rep.,  p.  642;  F lemming,  et  al.  v.  Page,  9  Howard 
Eep.,  p.  608 ;  Inglis  v.  The  S.  S.  Harbour,  8  Peters  Rep., 
p.  122 ;  M^Ilvaine  v.  Coze's  Lessee^  4  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  211 ; 
Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  181 ;  Eiquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int., 
lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  1 ;   Wesilake,  Private  Int.  Law,  §  27.) 

§7.  From  the  rule  of  international  law,  as  thus  announ- 
ced by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  it  is  deduced  that  the  transfer 
of  territory  establishes  its  inhabitants  in  such  a  position  tow- 
ard the  new  sovereignty,  that  they  may  elect  to  become,  or 
not  to  become,  its  subjects.  Their  obligations  to  the  former 
government  are  cancelled,  and  they  may,  or  may  not,  become 
the  subjects  of  the  new  government,  according  to  their  own 
choice.  If  they  remain  in  the  territory  after  its  transferi 
they  are  deemed  to  have  elected  to  become  its  subjects,  and 
thus  have  consented  to  the  transfer  of  their  alle^uce  to  the 
new  sovereignty.  If  they  leave,  sine  animo  revertendi,  they 
are  deemed  to  have  elected  to  continue  aliens  to  the  new 
sovereignty.  The  status  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  con- 
quered and  transferred  territory,  is  thus  determined  by  their 
own  acts.  This  rule  is  the  most  just,  reasonable  and  conve- 
nient, which  could  be  adopted.  It  is  reasonable  on  the  part 
of  the  conqueror,  who  is  entitled  to  know  who  become  hii 
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subjects,  and  who  prefer  to  coDtinne  aliens ;  it  is  very  conve- 
nient for  those  who  wish  to  become  the  subjects  of  the  new 
state  ;  and  is  not  unjust  toward  those  who  determine  not  to 
become  its  subjects.  According  to  this  rale,  domicUj  as 
understood  and  defined  in  public  law,  determines  the  ques- 
tion of  transfer  of  allegiance,  or  rather,  is  the  rule  of  evidence 
by  which  that  question  is  to  be  decided.  {FoeliXy  Droit  InU 
Priviy  §§  35,  86;  Am.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Canter j  1  Peters  Eep.,  p, 
542;  M'llvaine  v.  Cdxe's  Lessee^  4  Cranch.  Eep.,  p.  211; 
Jnglis  v.  The  S.  S.  Harbour,  3  Peters  Rep.,  pp.  122-126 ; 
Riquelme^  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  1 ;  Westhzke, 
Private  Int.  Law,  §  27 ;  Doe  v.  Acklam,  2  Ba.  and  Ores.  Rep., 
p.  779;  Doe  v.  Mulchester,  6  Ba.  and  Ores.  Rep.,  p.  771 ;  Doe 
V.  Arkwright,  5  C.  and  P.  Rep.,  p.  575 ;  Jepson  v.  Biera,  3 
Kuapp  Rep.,  p.  130 ;  In  Re  Bruce,  2  C.  and  J.  Rep.,  p.  436 ; 
Com.  V.  Dcvreaux,  13  Sim.  Rep.,  p.  14 ;  Thompson  v.  Adv. 
Gen%  13  Sim.  Rep.,  p.  152 ;  12  CI.  and  F.  Rep.,  p.  1.) 

§  8.  This  rule  of  evidence,  with  respect  to  the  allegiance  of 
the  inhabitants  of  ceded  conquered  territory,  may  be  incon- 
venient to  those  who  do  not  become  subjects  of  the  new  sove- 
reignty, as  it  requires  them  to  change  their  domicil;  but  it 
is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  those  who  elect 
to  become  subjects  of  the  new  government,  and  especially 
necessary  for  determining  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  gov- 
ernment which  acquires  their  allegiance,  and  is  bound  to 
afford  them  its  protection.  It  would  not  do  to  leave  the 
status  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  acquired  territory,  uncei-tain 
and  undetermined,  and  to  suffer  a  man's  citizenship  to  con- 
tinue an  open  question,  subject  to  be  disputed  by  any  person 
at  any  time,  and  to  change  with  his  own  intentions  and  reso- 
lutions, as  might  best  suit  his  convenience  or  interest.  The 
reasonableness  of  the  rule  is  manifest,  and  its  necessity  obvi- 
ous ;  and  the  inconvenience  to  those  who  refuse  allegiance 
to  the  new  state,  is  unavoidable  in  a  public  law.  If  we 
abandon  the  old  principle  of  a  forcible  and  absolute  transfer 
of  allegiance,  and  adopt  that  of  an  express  or  implied  con- 
sent, it  is  necessary  to  adopt  some  rule  of  evidence  by  which 
that  consent  is  to  be  determined ;  and  we  know  of  none  bet- 
ter than  that  of  domicil,  as  laid  down  by  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States,  and  approved  by  the  best  writers  ou  pub- 
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lie  law.  (Am,  Ins.  Co.  v.  Canter  ^  1  Peters  Rep.,  p.  542 ;  Jtf' JI- 
vaine  v.  Coxe*s  Lessee^  4  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  211 ;  Inglis  v.  Tht 
8.  S.  Harbour,  3  Peters  Rep.,  pp.  122-126 ;  Biqudme^  Lkrtr 
cho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  1 ;  Westlakt,  Private  Interna- 
tianal  Law,  §  27 ;  Foelix,  Droit  Int.  PrivL,  §§  36,  36.) 

§  9.  This  modern  and  more  benign  construction  of  the 
law  of  nations,  with  respect  to  the  allegiance  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  conquered  or  ceded  territory,  as  announced  by  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  avoids  all  questions  of  the  right  of  the  one 
state  to  transfer,  and  of  the  other  to  claim,  the  allegiance  of 
subjects  of  neutral  states  who  are  naturalized  or  domiciled  in 
the  territory  transferred  by  conquest  or  treaty.  All  are  alike 
aliens  to  the  new  sovereignty,  if  they  elect  to  continue  so, 
and  all  become  its  subjects,  if  it  consents  to  receive  them, 
and  they,  by  remaining  in  the  transferred  territory,  signify 
their  election  to  become  such.  The  new  state  has  the  same 
undoubted  right  to  receive  the  voluntary  allegiance  of  the 
subjects  of  a  neutral  power,  who  are  naturalized  or  domi- 
ciled in  the  acquired  territory,  as  of  the  subjects  of  that  power 
when  they  voluntarily  enter  the  state  and  become  its  citizens 
by  the  ordinary  modes  of  naturalization.  The  former  govern- 
ment, by  the  act  of  cession  or  confirmation  of  conquest,  has 
relinquished  all  its  claim  to  the  allegiance  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  transferred  territory,  whether  natives,  naturalized  citi- 
zens, or  domiciled  aliens.  The  old  state,  by  the  transfer  of 
the  territory,  relinquishes  its  claim  to  the  allegiance  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  the  new  state,  by  their  tacit  consent,  receives 
them  as  its  subjects.  The  neutral  state  can  no  more  com- 
plain of  the  conqueror,  for  receiving  as  citizens,  its  subjects 
who  were  naturalized  by  the  conquered  state,  than  it  had  to 
complain  of  the  latter  for  naturalizing  them.  Naturalization 
by  conquest  and  incorporation,  can  no  more  be  comp>Iained 
of  than  naturalization  by  any  other  mode,  so  long  as  it  is  vol- 
untary on  the  part  of  the  person  naturalized.  And  the  trans- 
fer of  allegiance,  by  the  rule  of  domicil,  or  animo  manendi, 
in  the  conquered  territory,  is  certainly  voluntary  on  the  part 
of  those  who  so  remain.  {Am.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Canter^  1  Peters 
Rep.,  p.  642;  M*^lvaine  v.  Coxe's  Lessee,  4  Cranch.  Rep., 
p.  211;  Ivglis  v.  The  S.  8.  Barbour,  8  Peters  Rep.,  pp.  122- 
126 ;  Dubois  Case,  1  Martin  Rep.,  p.  286 ;   United  States  v. 
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Laveriy^  ei  al^  Martin  Rep.,  p.  747 ;  Westlakcj  Private  Int. 
Law,  §  27 ;  FoeliXy  Droit  Int.  Privl,  §  86 ;  Pothier,  Traiii  des 
PersonneSy  tit.  2,  sec.  1.) 

§  10.  The  inconveniences  to  those  who  do  not  transfer 
their  allegiance,  arising  from  making  the  law  of  doroicil  the 
rule  of  evidence  by  which  to  determine  the  consent  of  the 
conquered,  may  be  avoided  by  treaty  stipulations,  or  by  the 
municipal  laws  of  the  conqueror.  Provisions  are  sometimes 
made  in  treaties  for  special  modes  by  which  the  inhabitants 
of  ceded  territory  shall  exercise  their  right  of  election  other- 
wise than  by  domicil,  such  as  judicial  declarations  and  pub- 
lic registrations  of  intentions.  Thus,  in  the  eighth  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo,  between  the  United  States 
and  the  republic  of  Mexico,  in  1848,  it  was  provided  that 
Mexican  citizens  established  in  the  ceded  territory  might 
retain  the  character  of  Mexicans  by  declaring  their  inten- 
tions to  that  effect,  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the 
exchange  of  ratifications  ;  but  without  such  declaration 
within  such  time,  they  were  to  be  considered  as  having 
elected  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States.  But  no 
provisions  of  this  kind  were  made  in  the  treaties  by  which 
Louisiana  and  Florida  were  acquired ;  it,  therefore,  became 
necessary,  in  deciding  questions  of  citizenship,  in  the  absence 
of  any  special  modes,  to  resort  to  the  general  rule  of  interna- 
tional law,  which  makes  domicil  the  evidence  of  assent  or 
refusal,  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  to  transfer  their  alle- 
giance to  the  new  sovereignty.  In  the  treaties  of  1814  and 
1815,  by  which  certain  portions  of  territory  acquired  since 
1791  by  France,  were  receded  to  the  allies,  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  inhabitants  of  such  territory  who  wished  to  remain 
in  France  might  become  Frenchmen  by  declaring  their  inten- 
tion within  a  specified  time.  But  this  stipulation  was 
objected  to  by  French  publicists  as  being  harsh  and  illiberal, 
because  it  assumed  that  the  national  character  of  the  inhabi- 
tants was  forcibly  changed  by  the  transfer  of  the  territory, 
leaving  them  no  option  to  retain  by  domicil  in  French  terri- 
tory their  character  of  Frenchmen.  ( U.  S.  Statutes  at  Largey 
vol.  8,  pp.  202,  256;  Am.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Cautery  1  Peters  Rep., 
p.  542 ;  FoeliXy  Droit  Int.  Priviy  §§  35,  38 ;  Westhke,  PrivaU 
Int.  LaWy  §  27 ;  Pothiery  Traiii  des  PersonncSy  tit.  2,  sec.  l.j 
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§  11.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  conquered  territory  who  remain  in  it,  become 
citizens  of  the  new  state ;  for  justice  would  seem  to  require 
that  the  rights  of  citizenship  should  be  given  them  in  return 
for  their  allegiance.  But  this  general  rule  of  justice  must 
yield  to  the  conditions  upon  which  the  conquered  are  incor- 
porated into  the  new  state,  and  to  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  institutions  and  municipal  laws  of  the  conqueror.  It 
could  not  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  conquering  state 
would  modify  or  change  its  laws  and  political  institutions  by 
the  mere  act  of  incorporating  into  it  the  inhabitants  of  a  con- 
quered territory.  The  inhabitants  so  incorporated,  therefore, 
may,  or  may  not,  acquire  all  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  new 
government,  according  to  its  constitution  and  laws.  It  may, 
and  sometimes  does,  happen,  that  a  certain  class  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  conquered  territory  are,  by  the  laws  of  the  new 
state,  precluded  from  ever  acquiring  the  full  political  rights 
of  citizenship.  This  is  the  necessary  and  unavoidable  result 
of  the  different  systems  of  law  which  prevail  in  different 
states.  Thus,  certain  persons  who  were  citizens  of  Mexico, 
in  California  and  New  Mexico,  on  the  transfer  of  those  ter- 
ritories to  the  United  States,  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe- 
Hidalgo,  never  have  and  never  can  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Such  citizenship  is  repugnant  to  the  federal 
constitution  and  federal  organization.  Nevertheless,  they 
may  be  citizens  of  California  or  New  Mexico,  according  to 
the  local  constitutions  and  laws  which  those  countries  have 
already  adopted,  or  which  they  may  hereafter  adopt.  {Dred 
Scott  V.  Sandfordy  19  Howard  Rep.,  p.  393 ;  JhWot  v.  Jansm^ 
3  Dallas  Rep.,  pp.  153, 154 ;  Am.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Canterj  1  Peters 
Rep.,  p.  542.) 

§  12.  As  has  already  been  remarked,  the  laws  of  different 
countries  with  respect  to  the  relations  between  the  conque- 
ror and  the  inhabitants  of  an  acquired  conquered  territory, 
are  very  different.  The  rules  of  English  law  on  this  subject 
are,  that  **  a  country  conquered  by  the  British  arms  becomes 
a  dominion  of  the  king  in  the  right  of  his  crown,  *  »  * 
that  the  conquered  inhabitants  once  received  under  the 
king's  protection,  become  subjects,  and  are  to  be  univer- 
sally considered  in  that  light,  not  as  enemies  or  aliens." 
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Although  they  owe  the  allegiance  of  subjects,  and  are 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  subjects,  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  are  entitled  to  all  the  political  rights  of  an  Englishman 
in  England.  They  have  the  rights  of  British  subjects  m  ike 
conquered  terriiory^  but  not  necessarily  the  political  rights  of 
British  subjects  m  other  parts  of  the  empire.  It  is  said  that, 
^'  an  Englishman  in  Ireland,  Minorca,  the  Isle  of  Man,  or 
the  plantations,  has  no  privilege  distinct  from  the  natives.'* 
But  an  Englishman  in  Minorca  has  not  the  political  rights 
of  an  Englishman  in  England.  The  inhabitants  of  a  con* 
quered  territory  are  therefore  British  subjects,  with  the  local 
rights  of  British  subjects,  but  not  with  all  the  rights  of  Eng- 
lishmen  in  the  realm.  (WtZimnn,  Int.  Lawyvol.  1,  p.  162; 
The  Flotiruiy  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  450 ;  Campbell  v.  HaUy  1  Cowper 
Rep.,  p.  204 ;  Oalvin^s  Case^  Coke  Rep.,  part  7 ;  Callet  v.  Lard 
Keithj  2  East  Rep.,  p.  260 ;  EUmkard  v.  GuWy,  4  Mod.  Rep., 
p.  226.) 

§  13.  The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  seems  to 
have  based  its  decisions  upon  the  same  general  principles. 
The  sixth  article  of  the  treaty  by  which  Spain  ceded  the  Flo- 
ridas  to  the  United  States,  is  as  follows :  "The  inhabitants 
of  the  territories  which  his  catholic  majesty  cedes  to  the  Uni 
ted  States,  by  this  treaty,  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  union 
of  the  United  States,  as  soon  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  the  federal  constitution,  and  admitted  to  all  the 
privileges,  rights,  and  immunities,  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States."  In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  on 
this  clause.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  remarks:  "This  treaty 
is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  admits  the  inhabitants  of  Florida 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges,  rights,  and  immunities, 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
inquire,  whether  that  is  not  their  condition,  independent  of 
treaty  stipulation.  They  do  not,  however,  participate  in 
political  power;  they  do  not  share  in  the  government,  till 
Florida  shall  become  a  state."  The  word  citizen  is  here  used 
in  its  more  extended  sense,  as  understood  in  the  law  of 
nations,  including  men,  women  and  children,  and  not  in 
the  more  restricted  meaning  attached  to  it  in  municipal  law ; 
that  is,  a  person  who,  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
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United  States,  has  a  right  to  vote  for  representatives  in  con- 
gress  and  other  public  officers,  who  is  qualified  to  fill  ofllces 
under  the  federal  government,  and  who  may  sue  {^nd  be'sued 
as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  There  can  be  little  or  no 
doubt  that  the  inhabitants  of  Florida,  as  intimated  by  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  were  entitled,  without  the  treaty  stipula- 
tion, to  the  "privileges,  rights  and  immunities"  of  citizens, 
in  tliis  more  extended  sense  of  the  term ;  but  their  right  to 
be  incorporated  in  the  union  and  participate  in  political 
power,  was  derived  from  the  treaty,  and  not  a  necessary  con* 
sequence,  under  the  law  of  nations,  of  the  transfer  of  their 
country  and  of  their  allegiance.  Their  political  power  under 
the  federal  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
resulted  from  the  admission  of  Florida  into  the  union  as  a 
state,  and  the  political  rights  of  citizenship  of  the  United 
States  thereby  acquired,  were  determined  and  limited,  with 
respect  to  age,  sex,  color,  and  condition,  by  our  institutions 
and  laws.  It  must  also  be  remarked  that  a  man  may  become 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  without  being  a  citizen  of  any 
particular  state,  or  may  become  a  citizen  of  a  particular  state 
without  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  {U.  S.  SiatuUs 
at  Large  J  vol.  8,  pp.  256,  257 ;  American  Ins.  Go.  v.  Canter ^ 
1  Peters  Rep.,  p.  642 ;  Talbot  v.  Jansen^  8  Dallas  Rep.,  pp. 
152,  153 ;  Lynch  v.  Clarke^  1  Sandford  Rep.,  pp.  644-646 ; 
Dred  Scott  v.  Sandford,  19  Howard  Rep.,  pp.  405,  406.) 

§  14.  "  The  laws  of  a  conquered  country,"  says  Lord  Mans- 
field, "continue  in  force  until  they  are  altered  by  the  con- 
queror; the  absurd  exception  as  to  pagans,  mentioned  in 
Calvin's  case,  shows  the  universality  and  antiquity  of  the 
maxim.  For  tbat  distinction  could  not  exist  before  the  chris- 
tian era,  and  in  all  probability  arose  from  the  road  enthusiasm 
of  the  crusades.*'  This  may  be  said  of  the  municipal  laws 
of  the  conquered  country,  but  not  of  its  political  laws,  or  the 
relations  of  the  inhabitants  with  the  government.  The  rule 
is  more  correctly  and  clearly  stated  by  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, as  follows :  "  On  the  transfer  of  territory,  it  has  never 
been  held  that  the  relations  of  the  inhabitants  with  each 
other  undergo  any  change.  Tbeir  relations  with  their  for- 
mer sovereign  are  dissolved,  and  new  relations  are  created 
between  them  and  the  government  which  has  acquired  their 
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territory; — the  law,  which  may  be  denominated  political,  is 
necessarily  changed,  although  that  which  regulates  the  inter- 
course and  general  conduct  of  individuals,  remains  in  forco 
mitil  altered  by  the  newly  created  power  of  the  state. "    This  is 
now  a  well  settled  rule  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  is  universally 
admitted.    Its  provisions  are  clear  and  simple,  and  easily 
understood ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  distinguish  between  what 
are  political  and  what  are  municipal  laws,  and  to  determine 
when  and  how  far  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  conqueror 
change  or  replace  those  of  the  conquered.    And  in  case  the 
govei:nment  of  the  new  state  is  a  constitutional  government, 
of  limited  and  divided  powers,  questions  necessarily  arise 
respecting  the  authority,  which,  in  the  absence  of  legislative 
action,  can  be  exorcised  in  the  conquered  territory  after  the 
cessation  of  war,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace. 
The  determination  of  these  questions  depends  upon  the  insti- 
tutions and  laws  of  the  new  sovereign,  which,  though  con- 
formable to  the  general  rule  of  the  law  of  nations,  afiect  the 
construction  and  application  of  that  rule  to  particular  cases. 
{Bex  v.  Vaugimn,  4  Burr.  Rep.,  p.  2500 ;  CalvbCs  Case,  Coke 
Rep.,  part  7 ;  Camphdl  v.  HaUy  1  Cowper  Rep.,  p.  209 ;  Am. 
Ins.  Co.  V.  Canter  J 1  Peters  Rep.,  p.  542 ;  Blankard  v.  Galdy, 
2  Balkeld  Rep.,  p.  411 ;  AtCy  GenH  v.  Stewart,  2  Meriv.  Rep., 
p.  164 ;  Sprague  v.  Stone,  Doug.  Rep.,  p.  38 ;  Sheddon  v.  Good- 
rich,  8  Vesey  Rep.,  p.  482 ;  Mostyn  v.  Fabrigas,  1  Cowper 
Rep.,  p.  165 ;  Smith  v.  Brown,  2  Salkeld  Rep.,  p.  666 ;  Evelyn 
V.  Forster,  8  Vesey  Rep.,  p.  481 ;  Clark,   Colonial  Law,  p.  4 ; 
JBotoyer,  Universal  Public  Law,  ch.  16,  p.  158 ;  Bwrge,  Commen- 
taries,  vol.  1,  pp.  31,  82 ;  Morley,  Digest  of  Indian  cases,  pp.  169, 
170.) 

§  15.  It  seems  to  bo  a  well  settled  principle  of  English  law, 
that  a  country  conquered  by  British  arms,  becomes  a  domin- 
ion of  the  king,  in  right  of  his  crown,  and  therefore  ueces* 
sarily  subject  to  the  legislature, —  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain ;  that  the  king,  without  the  concurrence  of  parlia- 
ment, may  change  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  political  form  of 
the  government  of  a  conquered  dominion,  and  alter  the  old, 
or  introduce  new  laws  into  the  conquered  country ;  but  that 
all  this  must  be  done  subordinate  to  his  own  authority  in 
parliament,  that  is,  subordinate  to  legislation ;  and  that  he 
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tbat  He  cahnpl;^  tor  insta.^Qe^^  es^ie^mpi  tbe  inha))it|UQta  qI.  tba 
conquered  territory  from,  the  pQwei^  pf  ^arliamcat,  or  tJjA 
laws  of  tracle,|  or  give  tliem,  privilege  cxplusive  of  l^W  other 
Bi;bj  ects.    Thns^  Ireland  irecei ved.  the,  la^^a  of  ^glaod  bj  th«^ 
charters  and  commands  of  Henjry  If,.^  John^  Heniy  JJJL^^ 
Sdward  L^  aqd  the  siibs^quent  ki.^gSi  without  thQ,ii;4^ifpq8^'* 
tion  of  the  parliament  of  Ijn^land«    The^  Sjame  is  sf^  qf 
Wales,    Berwick,.    Qrapcpny,    Qujiciuup,,  Cal^s,^   GihiaUwv» 
Minorca,  etp.    Bo,  pf  Ke w  York. ;  after,  its  .cpAquestfytiWr  t^ 
Dutch  J  Charlasi  II.  chw^e4  its  co»3txtutiou.apd.poiUtiqiJ,gQT*^ 
ernment  "by  letters  patent  to  thje  I)uke  of  Yort    If^  the.Iqn^ 
comes  to  a  kingdom^  by  cpnquest,  he  may  chaQg!^  wHt.  altei; 
the  laws  of  that  kipgdom ;  but  if  he  cpmes,  tp  it  by  title  and 
descent,,  he  cannot  change  the  laws  of  hipi^elf  withput.  tha 
consent  of  parliament    Th^  constitutions,  of  most^SUtgliah 
provinpes,  i^in^ediately  under  the  king,.haye  amcia^qot  fronx, 
grants,  but  from  commissions  to  goverpors.to  call  aasembli^9«. 
Ill  1722,  Sir  Philip  Yorke.aRd,Sir.01ep[x,ept^!earge  reported, 
oh  the  assembly  of  Jamaica's  withholdipg  the,  uauaj  suppUei^ 
that  *^  If  Jamaica  was  still  tp  be  cpusidered  a  cofi^Meredislcaidp 
.the  Arii^had  a  ri^ht  to  levy  tsvxep  upo|l.th^  inhabitants  ;.biutif 
it  wi^  to  be.  considered  in,  the  sftiae  light  as  the  oth^r  cfiianissi 
np  tax  could  be  imposed  on  the  inhabitants  but  by  an  assem- 
bty  of  the  inland,  or  by  aji  act  of  parliamenL''    They  considered, 
says  Lord.  Mansfieldi  the  distinction  in  law  as  clea^,  and  mt 
indisputable  consequence  of  the  island  being  in  the  oue  stat^. 
or  in  the  other.    Whether  it  remait^^d  a  conquest,  or.wittL 
Q^tade  a.cplpny,^  they  did  not  e;caniine.    A  masiqi  of  co.Qtfi> 
tutional  law,  as  declared  by  all  the  judges  in  Calvin's  case,. 
and  which  to  such  men,  in  modern  times,  as  Sir  Philip  Yorke 
and  Sir  Clement  Wearge,  took  for  granted,  will  require  some 
authorities  to  shake.    But,  on  the  other  side,.no  bopk,.no  say- 
ing, no  opinion  has  been  cited,  and  no  instance  in  any  period 
of  history  produced,  where  a  doubt  has  been  raised  concern- 
ing it.    {Campbell  y.  Hall,  1  Cowper  Rep.,  p.  205 ;  Ifabrigas  v. 
Mostyrtj  1  Cowper  Rep.,  p.  165 ;  CalvirCs  Case,  Coke  Rep., 
part  7 ;  CdUett  v.  Lord  Keith,  2  East.  R^p.,  p,  260 ;  Blankardv. 
OMdy^  2  Salkeld.  Rep.,  p.  411 ;  ,BoxDyer,  XTni^^sai  Public  Law. 
ch.  16,p.  158.) 
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I W.  Thb  Vi^tt  0^  the  king  16  cliaftge  the  laws  of  a  poq- 
^iiied  tfeWtory,  ifter  the  war,  results,  according  to  the  deci* 
iibtib  of  fin^lish  ^^Otirts,  i^m  his  constitutional  power  to  make 
k  treaty  of  p^ace,  and  cbnseiiuently  to  yield  up  the  conquest, 
or  to  r^tiiib  it  Upotl  whdtevei*  terms  he  pleases,  provided  tliose 
tetrhs  are  not  ^li  VidlKtlotl  6f  fundamental  principles.    JBut 
the  Pi^sidetit  of  th6  tTiilted  Stifttes  can  make  no  treaty  with- 
6tlt  the  eoticdtrende  of  tt^^o-thirds  of  the  senate,  and  his  autho* 
rity  over  (^^ded  ^otocfu^t'ed  leiritdiy,  thougn  derived  from  the 
1A#  'Of  hatlotifr,  Is  limit6d  hy  th6  Constitution  and  subordinate 
to  the  Ibcm  of  eofa^^^s.    It,  ho^^ever,  is  Well  sdttled  by  th^ 
fltlpteme  court,  that,  to  donstitutidn&l  coinmander-inN^hief,  he 
id  tothori^ed  to  fortii  a  civil  or  military  government  for  the 
conquered  territory  ddnng  the  war,  and  that  when  such  ter- 
ritory is  ceded  to  the  tJnited  States,  as  a  conquest^  the  exist- 
ing goveriiment,  so  established,  does  not  cease  as  a  matter  of 
course  ot  ^  tt  cdlf  s^qti^nce  of  the  restoration  of  peace ;  that^ 
<m  ibe  cotttrttry,  such  gOVomiiient  is  rightfully  continued 
flftei^  the  peace,  Atid  tift  congress  legislates  otherwise ;  bu^ 
that  the  President  mdy  virtually  dissolve  this  government  by 
withdrfttHng  the  oficers  who  ^minister  it ;  provided^  he  does 
not  thereby  neglect  his  constitutional  obligation  <^  to  take 
caM  thdt  the  laws  be  fstithfully  executed. "    He  is  bdund,  for 
eJtampte,  to  prevent  the  landing  of  foreign  goods  in  the 
United  6tiktt6s  otit  of  Aiiy  ctolldction  district  and  without  the 
paytA^tit  of  duties,  add  to  do  this  he  must  eniploy  the  con,- 
stittrtiO^al  meliiiis  alt  his  didpodal    £ie  may  do  this  through 
the  got^emmi^ilt  tehich  he  had  established  during  the  war,  by 
the  right  of  cOk^qtl^st,  aiid  Which  e^tistled'  w^en'  that  conquest 
wafl  rtttifldd  by  peace,  6^,  if  he  dissolve  that  fovernment,  the 
cbnstitQtiOtfal  dbligatioifi  i^etnfiiins  to  he  penormed  by  btlxer 
ifleantf.    Sb  lottg  as  that  govethtiient  continueei,  with  the^ 
expresb  6t  itnplii^d  s&tictSbh  of  the  president,  if  represents 
thd  soVi^ignty  of  th^  TTnftl^dS'f^es,  and  has  the  legal  autho- 
rity t<y  eflfotiSe  «ttd  extectite  thdfeWs  which  extJcnd  over  suot 
tcffritory.    Ootigifesll  nCi^y,  stt  siny"  time,  put  an  end  to  tlxis 
govemmeirt  df  thei  coiiqtiered' territory,  and  organize  a  new 
oii€i ;  Of  It  mby  perthit  thd  ^eo^le  of  siich  territory  to  {oxn^  <a' 
cMstittttion;  KUd^  admit  it  ar  a  xieW  state  into  the  union.   The 
pcwex^  of  dotigress^oV^  stbh  t^irritbry  ii  clearly  exclusive  aad 
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universal,  and  their  legislation  is  subject  to  no  other  control 
or  limit  than  the  stipulations  of  cession  and  the  constitution. 
But,  connected  with  these  general  rights  and  powers  of  con« 
gress,  there  are  also  obligations  and  duties.    These  are  to  be 
ascertained  from  the  law  of  nations,  the  stipulations  of  ces- 
sion, and  the  principles  of  the  federal  constitution.    But  so 
long  as  neither  congress  nor  the  President  direct  otherwise, 
the  government  established  during  the  war,  and  existing  on 
the  restoration  of  peace,  continues  with  the  implied  consent 
of  both.     "  The  right  inference,"  says  Mr.  Justice  Wayne, 
in  delivering  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  supreme  court, 
^^  from  the  inaction  of  both,  is,  that  it  was  meant  to  be  con- 
tinued until  it  had  been  legislatively  changed.    No  presump- 
tion of  a  contrary  intention  can  be  made.    Whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause  of  delay,  it  must  be  presumed  that  the 
delay  was  consistent  with  the  true  policy  of  the  government" 
California  and  New  Mexico  were  acquired  by  conquest,  con- 
firmed by  cession.    During  the  war  they  were  governed  as 
conquered  territory  under  the  law  of  nations,  and  in  virtue 
of  the  belligerent  rights  of  the  United  States  as  the  con- 
queror, by  the  direction  and  authoritv  of  the  president,  as 
commander-in-chief.    By  the   ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe-Hidalgo,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1848,  they  became 
a  part  of  the  United  States,  as  ceded  conquered  territory. 
The  civil  governments,  established  in  each  during  the  war, 
and  existing  at  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  continued  in 
operation  after  that  treaty  had  been  ratified.     California,  with 
the  assent  and  cooperation  of  the  existing  government,  formed 
a  constitution,  which  was  ratified  by  its  inhabitants,  and  a 
state  government  was  put  in  full  operation  in  December, 
1849,  with  the  implied  assent  of  the  President,  the  ofiicers  of 
the  existing  government  of  California  publicly  and  formally 
surrendering  all  their  powers  into  the  hands  of  the  newly 
constituted  authorities.     The  constitution  so  formed  and 
ratified  was  approved  by  congress,  and  California  was,  on  the 
9th  of  September,  1850,  admitted  into  the  union  as  a  state. 
New  Mexico  also  formed  a  constitution,  and  applied  to  con- 
gress for  admission  as  a  state ;  the  application  was  not  granted ; 
but,  on  the  9th  of  September,  1850,  New  Mexico  and  the 
part  of  California  not.included  within  the  limits  of  the  new 
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state  were  organized  into  territories,  with  new  territorial 
governments,  which  took  the  place  of  those  organized  during 
the  war,  and  existing  on  the  restoration  of  peace.  {Oampbdl 
V.  Sally  1  Cowper  Kep..  p.  204 ;  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large^  vol.  9, 
pp.  446, 452, 458 ;  OrosSj  ei  al,  v.  Harrison^  16  Howard  Rep.,  p. 
164 ;  Dunlop,  Digest  of  Laws  of  JJ.  8.y  pp.  1288-1250 ;  Brightly, 
IHgest  of  Laws  of  V.  8.,  pp.  105,  698,  890;  Story,  On  the  Con- 
stitutiony  b.  8,  ch.  81,  §  668 ;  Dred  Scott  v.  Sandford,  19  How. 
Rep.,  p.  898.) 

§  17.  It  seems  to  be  a  well  established  rule  of  the  law  ot 
nations,  that,  on  the  cession  of  a  conquered  territory  by  a 
treaty  of  peace,  the  inhabitants  of  such  territory  are  remitted 
to  the  municipal  laws  and  usages  which  prevailed  among 
them  before  the  conquest,  so  far  as  not  changed  by  the  con- 
stitution or  political  institutions  of  the  new  sovereignty, 
and  the  laws  of  that  sovereignty  which  propria  vigore 
extend  over  them.  This  leads  us  to  enquire,  firsts  whether 
the  municipal  laws  in  force  prior  to  the  conquest,  and  sus- 
pended or  changed  during  the  'war,  are  revived  ipso  facto  by 
the  treaty  of  peace ;  and  second,  what  laws  of  the  new  sov- 
ereignty are  considered  as  extending  over  the  acquired  terri- 
tory immediately  on  its  cession,  and  without  any  special  pro* 
visions  to  that  efiect,  either  in  the  laws  themselves,  or, 
as  enacted  by  the  legislative  power.  It  has  already  been 
shown  that,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  English  courts, 
the  laws  of  the  conquered  territory  must  be  subordinate  to 
the  British  constitution,  as  the  king  himself  cannot  there 
establish  laws,  or  confer  privileges  contrary  to  fundamental 
principles.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  federal 
constitution  is  extended  over  conquered  territory  which,  by 
confirmation  or  cession,  becomes  a  part  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  true  that  the  territory  acquired  as  a  conquest  is  to  be  pre- 
served and  governed  as  such,  until  the  sovereignty  to  which 
it  has  passed,  legislate  for  it,  or  gives  it  the  authority  to  legis- 
late for  itself.  In  conquests  made  by  England,  this  may  be  done 
by  the  commands  or  letters-patent  of  the  king,  and  in  those 
made  by  the  United  States,  by  the  law  of  congress.  In  the 
former  case,  the  local  government  acting  under  royal  autho- 
rity, represents  the  crown,  and  must  act  in  subordination  to 
parliament,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  British 
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tohstanti&ik  In  t&e  latter  oa>e,  tlm  locil  gotVTMiMt,  %dQ^ 
under  th«  direotioB  of  tlie  phisiddni,  ^rMMti  tii«  ftimfi^ 
hlgaty  of  the  United  States^  to  wbidi  tiie  tenitorf  has  palMd« 
And,  as  tliat  BoveHBigtity  is  the  TThited  States,  tittder  ih^  Afle^ 
ral  oonatitotion,  no  powers  tan  b^  ekereieed  in  thatt  territorf^ 
either  by  the  president  or  by  eongreks,  ^leb  «rd  oppoiii 
to  the  federal  ooastitotioti)  And  it  aecesl^arily  folloWe  thmtM 
inhabitants  oi  mjch  tenitoiy,  acquire^  immediately  <m  ill 
becoming  a  part  of  the  United  States,  the  privileges,  righti, 
and  immnnities  guaranteed  by  the  constitution.  Thej  do 
not,  indeed,  thereby  acquire  the  political  rights  of  citizoM^ 
entitling  them  to  vote  for  representatives  in  congress,  or  to 
sue  and  be  sued  in  the  federal  courts;  but  they  thereby  become 
privileged  as  subjects  of  the  United  States,  and  no  powers 
opposed  to  the  federal  constitution  can  be  exercised  over 
them ;  they  owe  an  allegiance  to  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  are  entitled  to  its  protection.  {fiabriiCa  Cm^ 
Coke  Bep.,  part  7;  Cam'phdl  v.  SaUj  1  Cowper  B^.,  p.  204; 
CrosSj  et  al  v.  Harrison^  16  Howard  Bep«,  p.  165 ;  Dred  8eoU 
V.  Sandford,  19  Howard  Rep.,  p.  293.) 

§  18.  We  have  already  remarked^  that  the  relations  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  conquered  termtorjr,  inter  se,  are  not,  hi 
genera],  changed  by  the  act  of  conquest  and  milftarf  occupa- 
tion; nevertheless,  that  the  conqueror,  exereididg  the  powciv 
of  a  cfe  facto  government,  may  suspend  or  alter  the  municipal 
laws  of  the  conquered  territory,  aiid  maike  new  ones  in  tlietr 
stead.  Such  changes  are  of  twa  kinds,  viz:  those  which 
relate  to  a  suspeneion  of  civil  rights  and  civil  lemedieF,  and 
the  substitution  of  miliUiy  laws,  and  military  conits  and 
proceedings ;  and  those  which  rehufce  to  the  iotrodaotioo  of 
new  municipal  laws^  and  new  legal  reme^cs  and  civil  pro* 
ceedings.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  the  war  ceases; 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  conquered  territory  cease  to  be 
govevned  by  the  code  of  war.  Although  the  gfovemmenl  of 
military  occupation  may  continue^  the  mlee  of  its  «itborily 
ate  essentially  changed.  It  no  longer  adminiaterB  the  ]wsn 
of  ws^,  but  only  those  of  peaioe.  The  governed  are  nalonger 
sul]||ect  to  the  severity  of  the  code  militairy^  but  are  remitted 
to  their  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities,  undee  the  code 
civih    Henne,.  any  la^a^  rules^.  oar  regulations  introducei  by 
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i^ioge,  upp^  t^  ciyU  rigbts  of  tfeL«i  ioIUtbitiiDt^  neooBantil j 
c^9«bwith,  tbi9.war  ijk  whiqib  they  1)^<I  tih€ap'Oi%iii>.aDd  from 
wbiel^  tberv  djeri\^^  Ui^ir^  i^Mse^  Bot  i£  thifl  gareriHiiaDty 
4iuiog!  military'  occnfAtioii^  hm  gntnted  to  tfad.  faifaAbitaiiitB 
cg^ta,  whicb,  ^Qy.cUd.  iLOt  poesosa-  undev-  tiifiir  foraier  laws,  qo 
if  it  baa  a^I^shf^  feiTO^i^  iniiniei{)i|l  lami  dcMaad  odionaiand 
f3q;)r^8iy^,---*aa9  for  Qmftple,  laiwar  ccmfeiriog^  prliriiegea  cf 
sukiftl^  o(r  diatiDj^iabiBgi  betwoeo  the  oivil  rigibtBi  of  okatea 
a^d  c^esir-thciiia  witl  aot  be  reitived  aiianecaeaary  oo]i8e<» 
qic^foiciQ.of  paiicq*.  Tb^y  xsaj^  boweroTi  be  renrivod  aaaicon^* 
aeqjqe^Mof  tb^  i^Pftitationa  aiad  lawaofijtfao'new  80T«reigiit7^ 
and.  eFeii  rij^blsi  aiidJmmQaitiles^  not  aaapendad  or  infringed 
donqg  t^Ou  wafTi  naay  entiirejj  oea^ci  om  tba  treatj  off  peaoe^ 
a^,a  c;oja8^iieiMi.€^.Qf:  tbe.Qeeoioci^  and.tbe  introductioni  of  the 
cjrvil  gov^nuuept,  and  civil  jnriapvndencei  of  tbe  new  sdt^ 
^^igA*  {BawycTf  Univ0rs(^l  i\iblic  Jmw^  ch«  16,  p.  1S6 ;  J^afr»^ 
rijr^  V.  MoAtjft^,  X  Cowper.  Bl^ik,  p*  165';  Gardiner  v.  JV22, 1 
Jacob  apd.  Walker;  B^p.,  p.  27;  FUmadng^  et  aL  v.  Pa^ 
9  Howard  Bep^,  p»  6Q3;.  Am^  Ins.  Co.  y*  QmUry  1  Peters 
B^p^  p»  542 ;  Qro8$^  ei  cd.  v«  Burrism^  16  Howard  Bep*,  p. 
165 ;.  He  fiery  Droit  Intematumal,  §  185.) 

§-19^.  We  will  next  consider  what  laws  of  the  new  sovereign 
extend  over  the  ceded  conquered  territory  without  legislative 
aetioni  or  any  special  provisions  to  that  effect  in  the  laws 
tbei&selvea#  When  a;  country  which  has  been  conquered^  is 
ced(^  to  the  conqueror  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  plentan  et 
utik:  dornimim  of  the  oonqu^epcir  will  be*  considered  as  having 
ejdatedirom  the  beginning  of  the  rCQaquest.  When  it  is  said, 
that  the  law  political  ceasefi  on  the  coaquest,  and  that  tbe 
law  manicipal  continues  till  changed  by  the  .will  of  the  con* 
querpr,  it  is  npt  meant  that  these  latter  laws,  proprio  vigare^ 
rftmain  in  force,  but  that,  it  is  presumed,  the  new  political 
apvereigQ  has  adopted  and  continued  them  as  a  matter  of 
convenififiee.  They  do  not  derive  any  force  from  the  will  of 
tbe,  conquered,  for  the  person  capable  of  having  and  express- 
ing a.  will —  the  body  politic,  or  law*making  power  of  the 
q^nqjuesedr-^  is  extinguished  by  the  conquest.  When,  there- 
fonei  we;  came  to  .pix>nQUQCfi)upoa  the  force  of  a  law  of  the 
Cf)iiqpa^  people  after,  the   conqtiieat;,  and  to  distanoiae- 
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whether  it  has  been  tacitly  adopted  by  the  conqueror,  we 
must  look  to  the  character  of  its  provisions,  and  compare 
them  with  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  conquering  state; 
that  is,  with  the  will  of  the  conqueror  as  expressed  by  himself 
in  similar  matters.  Whatever  is  in  conflict  with,  or  directly 
opposed  to  such  expressions  of  his  will,  we  cannot  presume 
to  have  been  adopted  by  his  tacit  consent.  Hence,  Lord 
Coke  says,  if  a  christian  king  should  conquer  an  infidel 
country,  the  laws  of  the  conquered,  ipso-factOy  cease,  because 
it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  a  christian  king  has  adopted 
the  laws  of  an  infidel  race.  But,  where  there  is  no  such 
conflict  in  the  institutions  and  laws  of  the  two  countries, 
those  of  the  conquered  which  regulate  personal  relations, 
commercial  transactions,  and  property  in  all  its  modes  of 
transfer  and  acquisition,  are  presumed  to  have  been  adopted 
as  a  matter  of  convenience.  This  rule  of  international  law 
is  both  reasonable  and  just.  Each  case  must  rest  upon  its 
own  basis,  and  be  judged  of  by  its  own  circumstances.  From 
this  view  of  the  jurisprudence  of  the  conquered  country,  we 
must  determine  what  laws  of  the  acquired  territory  remain 
in  force,  and  what  laws  of  the  conqueror,  propria  v^fore^ 
extend  oveij  such  territory.  {Calvin's  Case^  Coke  Rep.,  pt  7; 
Gardiner  v.  JFelly  1  Jacob  &  Walk.  Rep.,  p.  22 ;  CrosSj  et  oL  v. 
Harrison^  16  Howard  Rep.,  p.  165;  CoUet  v.  Lord  Keith,  2 
East.  Rep.,  p.  260 ;  Blankard  v.  Guldt/j  4  Mad.  Rep.,  p.  226.) 

§  20.  The  English  courts  make  a  distinction  between  ceded 
or  conquered  territory,  and  territory  acquired  by  discovery, 
or  occupancy,  and  peopled  by  the  discoverer.  British  colon- 
ists are  considered  as  carrying  with  them  such  laws  of  their 
sovereign  as  are  beneficial  to  the  colony  and  applicable  to 
the  new  condition  of  the  colonists;  but  penal  laws,  inflicting 
forfeitures  and  disabilities,  laws  of  tithes,  bankruptcy,  mort- 
main, and  police,  do  not  extend  to  colonics  not  m  esse.  And 
laws  passed  after  the  settlement  of  a  discovered  or  occupied 
country  do  not  affect  such  colony,  without  special  provisions 
to  that  efiect,  unless  they  relate  to  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
of  the  sovereign  with  regard  to  foreign  relations,  navigation, 
trade,  revenue,  and  shipping.  But  the  rule  is  different  with 
respect  to  territory  acquired  by  cession  or  conquest,  for  the 
municipal  laws  of  such  territory  at  the  time  of  its  acquisitioii 
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remain  till  changed  by  competent  authority,  and  the  snbjectB 
of  the  new  sovereignty  who  enter  such  newly  acquired  ter- 
ritory do  not,  in  general,  carry  with  them  the  laws  of  their 
sovereign;  but  with  respect  to  th^ir  rights  and  relations 
mUr  se^  they  are  in  the  same  condition  as  the  inhabitants  of 
such  territory;  that  is,  they  are  governed  by  the  laws  and 
usages  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  or  session. 
*^  Whoever  purchases,  lives,  or  sues  there,  puts  himself  under 
the  laws  of  the  place ;  an  Englishman  in  Ireland,  Minorca, 
the  Isle  of  Man,  or  the  Plantations,  has  no  privilege  distinct 
from  the  natives."  (JDwarris  on  SiatuteSy  pp.  905,  527,  906 ; 
Atfy  Gen'l  v.  Stewart^  2  Meri v.  Rep.,  p.  143 ;  Dames  v.  Painierj 
Freeman  Rep.,  p.  175 ;  Hall  v.  Campbell^  1  Cowper  Rep.,  p. 
208;  Blackstone^  Com.,  vol.  1,  p.  102;  Bomyer,  Universal  PuJbUc 
LaWy  ch.  16,  p.  158 ;  Clarke^  Colonial  Law,  p.  4.) 

§  21.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  general  principal  of 
English  common  law — ^that  the  inhabitants  of  territory 
acquired  by  cession  or  conquest,  are  governed  in  their  rela- 
tions inter  se,  by  the  municipal  laws  of  such  territory  in  force 
at  the  time  of  the  cession  or  conquest,  and  that  statutes  pre- 
viously passed  do  not,  in  general,  extend  proprio  vigcre  over 
such  territory ;  nevertheless,  it  is  equally  true  that  ^ome  of  the 
laws  of  the  new  sovereignty  do  extend  over  such  newly  acquired 
territory,  and  that  the  existing  municipal  laws  of  such  terri- 
tory are,  in  some  degree,  modified  and  changed  by  the  acts  of 
acquisition,  and  without  any  special  decree,  or  statute,  of  the 
executive  or  legislative  departments  of  the  new  sovereignty. 
Thus,  any  municipal  laws  existing  in  such  territory,  which 
are  in  violation  of  treaty  stipulations  with  foreign  nations, 
or  of  the  general  laws  of  trade,  navigation  and  shipping,  or 
which  give  privileges  exclusive  of  other  subjects^  are  not 
only  void  in  themselves,  but  the  king  even  cannot  intro- 
duce any  which  are  contrary  to  fundamental  principles. 
However  absurd  the  exception  as  to  pagans,  mentioned  in 
Calvin's  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of 
the  general  rule,  that  the  laws  of  the  conquered  territory 
which  are  contraiy  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  conqueror,  cease,  on  the  complete  acquisi- 
tion of  the  conquered  territory,  because  they  are  opposed 

to  the  already  expressed  wiU  of  the  conqueror.    AU  other  mu- 
st 
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fa!dj>al  laws  odoAinue  in  fbrce  (31  ehiBtnged  by  the  same  ^will 
fitibsequendy  dJEJyressed ;  that  is,  the  king  himself  may  chas^ 
tib^se  lawBy  or  he  may,  by  his  chart&rs  and  comnumds^  antho- 
tize  the  'conquered  country  to  do  60.  Such  aatiiority  is 
derived  directly  from  the  crown,  and  without  the  interposi- 
tion of  parliament.  (BciwytT^  Universal  Public  Imjd^  ch.  16 ; 
Campbell  v.  Mall^  1  Cowper  Bep.,  p.  206 ;  Fciniffoa  v.  Mostyn^ 
1  Cowper  Rep.,  p.  165;  Qaril&ner  v.  FeUj  1  Jacob  k  W«Jk. 
Rep.,  pp.  27,  86,  tfote;  Atfy  GetiH  v.  Stewart^  2  Merirale 
Rep.,  p.  169.) 

§  22.  The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  where  ques- 
tions of  this  kind  have  come  before  that  tribunal,  have 
adopted  the  decisions  of  the  English  courts,  so  far  as  appli- 
cable to  our  system  of  government.  While  recognizing  the 
general  principle  that  the  laws  of  the  conquered  territoiy 
'remaili  in  force  after  the  cession,  they  distinctly  assert  that 
^the  ceded  territory  becomes  instantly  bound  and  privileged 
by  the  laws  Which  congress  has  previously  passed  to  nuse 
revenue  from  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage ;  and.  that  such 
territory  is  subject  to  the  acts  of  congress,  previously  made 
to  regulate  foreign  commerce  with  the  United  States,  with- 
out other  special  legislation  declaring  them  to  be  eo.  And 
although  congress  may  not  have  established  collection  dis- 
tricts or  custom  houses,  or  authorized  the  appointment  of 
officers  to  collect  the  revenue  accruing  upon  the  importation 
of  foreign  dutiable  goods  into  that  territory,  nevertheless,  it 
may  be  legally  demanded  and  lawfully  received  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  government,  which  was  organized  in  such  terri- 
i^ry  by  the  right  of  conquest,  and  existing  at  the  date  of  the 
cession.  California  became  a  part  of  the  United  States  as  a 
ceded  conquered  territory,  by  the  treaty  which  was  ratified 
on  tiie  30th  of  May,  1848 ;  but  the  act  of  congress,  including 
'8au  Francisco  within  one  of  the  collection  districts  of  the 
United  States,  was  not  passed  till  the  3d  of  March,  1849, 
and  the  collector  au&orized  by  law  to  be  appointed  for  that 
.port  did^not  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  till  tiie  13th 
Of  November,  1849.  The  ratification  of  the  tareaty  was  not 
offi«iially  announced  in  Galifomia  till  the  17th  of  August, 
1848.  The  dvil  government  of  California,  which  had  been 
'organized'  during  -the  war,  ^by  right  of  conquest  and  military 
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ooGopatioa,  continued  tp  coUect  duties  xmd^  the  war  UfiS 
till  ofllcially  notified  of  the  ratificatiaa  of  the  treaty  of  peace ; 
it  then  declared  that  ^^  the  tariff  o£  duties  for  the  collection 
of  military  contribiitioii9  will  imniediately  cease,  and  the 
revenue  laws  and  tariff  of  the  United  States  will  Ipe  suhsti- 
tnted  in  its  place/'  and  continued  tp  enforce  these  laws  and 
to  collect  the  revenue  accruing  tinder  them  upon  the  impor* 
tation  of  foreign  dntiable  goods  into  California,  until  the 
18th  of  I^ovember,  1849,  when  the  collelbtor,  duly  appointed 
under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  congress,  entered  upon  his 
duties.  The  importers  of  such  dutiable  goods  denied  the 
legality  of  these  coUeotionSi  and  protested  against  the  exac- 
tion of  duties,  aud  subsequently  brought  suit  against  the 
officers  of  the  civil  government  to  recover  the  moneys  so 
collected,  with  interest.  The  legality  of  the  acts  of  these 
officers  was  sustained  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States ;  and  Mr.  Justice  Wayne, 
in  d^vering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said,  that  the  officers, 
in  coercing  the  |>ayment  of  dutiable  goods  landed  in  CaU- 
foraia,  ^^had  acted  with  most  commendable  integrity  and 
intelligence."  {Oross^  elal.  v.  Masri&on^  16  B)oward  Sep.,  p. 
201;  JDmbp,  Digest  of  Laws  of  U.  S.j  pp.  1214,  1215; 
BrighHyy  Digtsi  of  Lam  of  U.  &,  p.  115;  U.  S.  StatuJUs  ot 
Largt,  vol.  9,  p.  400.) 

§  2d.  There  is  one  point  in  this  decision  deserving  of  par- 
ticular notice,  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  laws  which 
extend,  proprio  vigore^  over  ceded  conquered  territory.  A 
statute  law  of  the  United  States,  when  no  time  is  fixed  in  the 
law  itself  takes  effect  in  every  part  of  the  Union  from  the 
very  day  it  is  passed.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  operation 
of  existing  revenue  laws  over  newly  acquired  territory,  which, 
though  a  part  of  the  United  States,  is  not  within  the  Union. 
As  already  remarked,  nearly  three  months  elapsed  between 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  cession  and  its  official 
Announcement  in  California.  During  tiiat  interval,  tonnage 
and  impost  duties  were  imposed  and  ooUepted  according  to 
the  wot  tariffs  instead  of  the  tariff  of  the  United  States.  If 
the  revenue  laws  extended  over  C^ifornia,  eo  tMtento,  on  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  by  which  that  territory  was  acquired, 
these  duties  were  unlawfully  coUeofeed.    It  was  so  claimed 
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by  those  who  had  paid  them,  and  suit  was  brought  for  their 
recoveiy.  But  Mr.  Justice  Wayne,  in  delivering  the  opinion 
of  the  supreme  court  on  this  question,  remarked :  "  It  will 
certainly  not  be  denied  that  these  instructions  [imposing  the 
war  tariff]  were  binding  upon  those  who  administered  the 
civil  government  in  Calfomia,  untSl  they  had  notice  from 
their  own  government  that  a  peace  had  been  finally  con- 
cluded. Or  that  those  who  were  locally  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion, or  who  had  property  there,  were  not  bound  to  comply 
with  those  regulations  of  the  government,  which  its  function- 
aries were  ordered  to  execute.  Or  that  any  one  would  claim 
a  right  to  introduce  into  the  territory  of  that  government 
foreign  merchandise,  without  the  payment  of  duties  which 
had  been  originally  imposed  under  belligerent  rights,  because 
the  territory  had  been  ceded  by  the  original  possessor  and  enemy  to 
the  conqueror.  Or  that  the  mere  fact  of  a  territory  having 
been  ceded  by  one  sovereignty  to  another,  opens  it  to  a  free 
commercial  intercourse  with  all  the  world,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  until  the  new  possessor  has  legislated  some  terms 
npon  which  that  may  be  done.  There  is  no  such  commer- 
oial  liberty  known  among  nations,  and  the  attempt  to  intro* 
duce  it  in  this  instance,  is  resisted  by  all  of  those  considera- 
tions which  have  made  foreign  commerce  between  nations 
conventional.  The  treaty  that  gives  the  right  of  commerce, 
is  the  measure  and  rule  of  that  right  Vatlely  liv.  1,  ch.  8, 
§  93.  The  plaintiffs  in  this  case  claim  no  privilege  for  the 
introduction  of  their  goods  into  San  Francisco,  between  the 
ratifications  of  the  treaty  with  Mexico  and  the  official 
announcement  of  it  to  the  civil  government  in  California, 
other  than  such  as  that  government  permitted  under  the 
instructions  of  the  government  of  the  United  States.''  {KaUj 
Com.  on  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  pp.  454-459 ;  Mathews  v.  Zane^ 
7  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  104 ;  The  Ann,  1  Gkdlison  Rep.,  p.  62 ; 
Cross,  et  al.  v.  Harrison,  16  Howard  Rep.,  pp.  191, 192.) 

§  24.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that,  in  the  transfer  of 
territory  by  conquest  or  cession,  the  political  rights  of  itB 
inhabitants  may  be  essentially  changed.  » This  results  from 
a  difference  in  the  powers  and  character  of  governments,  as 
depending  npon  their  constitutions  or  frindamental  laws.  The 
new  government  may  not  be  capable  of  receiving  or  exercise- 
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ing  ftll  the  powers  of  the  old  one,  or  it  may  not  extend  to  the 
governed  all  the  political  rights  which  they  enjoyed  under 
the  former  sovereign.  But  a  change  of  sovereignty  is  not, 
in  modem  times,  permitted  to  effect  any  change  in  the  rights 
of  private  property.  What  was  the  property  of  the  former 
sovereign  hecomes  the  property  of  the  new  one,  and  what 
waa  the  property  of  individuals  before,  remains  private  pro- 
perty, notwithstanding  the  conquest  or  cession.  ^^The 
modem  usage  of  nations,"  s^s  Chief  Jilstice  Marshall,  speak- 
ing of  the  transfer  of  a  country  from  one  govemmeot  to 
another,  ''which  has  become  a  law,  would  be  violated;  that 
sense  of  justice  and  of  right  which  is  acknowledged  and  felt 
by  the  whole  civilized  world,  would  be  outraged,  if  private 
property  should  be  generally  confiscated,  and  private  rights 
annulled.  The  people  change  their  allegiance ;  their  rela- 
tion to  the!r  ancient  sovereign  is  dissolved ;  but  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other,  and  their  rights  of  property,  remain 
undisturbed."  The  rule  of  international  law,  thus  clearly 
enunciated  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in 
1833,  has  since  been  repeatedly  recognized  in  the  decisions 
of  the  same  tribunal.  {United  States  v.  Perchmariy  7  Peters 
Bep.,  p.  87 ;  MUchel  v.  The  U.  &,  9  Peters  Eep.,  p.  734 ; 
Strother  v.  Lucas,  12  Peters  Rep.,  p.  38 ;  New  Orleans  v.  The 
U.  S.y  10  Petere  Rep.,  pp.  720,  729 ;  JRiquelme,  Derecho  Pub. 
InL,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  12.) 

§  25.  As  the  new  state  merely  displaces  the  former  sove- 
reignty, and  acquires,  by  cession  or  complete  conquest,  no 
claim  or  title  whatever  to  private  property,  whether  of  indi- 
viduals, municipalities,  or  corporations,  and,  as  it  assumes 
the  duties  and  obligations  of  the  former  sovereign  with 
respect  to  private  property  within  such  acquired  territory,  it 
is  consequently  bound  to  recognize  and  protect  all  private 
rights  in  lands,  whether  they  are  held  under  absolute  grants 
or  inchoate  titles,  for  property  in  land  includes  every  class 
of  claim  to  real  estate,  from  a  mere  inceptive  grant  to  a  com- 
plete, absolute,  and  perfect  title.  A  mere  equity  is  protected 
by  the  law  of  nations  as  much  as  a  strictly  legal  title.  In 
the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  ^^  The  term  *  property/ 
as  applied  to  lands,  comprehends  every  species  of  title,  incho- 
ate or  complete.    It  is  supposed  to  embrace  those  rights 
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wUiok  lie  m  eontvaet;  t&oie  wMdh  are  elaoatoiy  ( tm  weU  m 
tfadae  which  are  exeouted.  Ia  this  respect  the  relation  of 
the  inhabitants  to  their  government  is  not  changed.  The 
new  government  takes  the  place  of  that  which  has  passed 
away/'  (Soulard  ei  al.  v.  The  UrvUed  SiateSy  4  Peters  Sep.,  p. 
512 ;  Miichelei  oL  v.  The  UmUd  SUUts^  9  Peters  Rep.,  p.  788; 
United  Staies  v.  IWehmany  7  Peters  Bep.,  p,  51 ;  ChmeUau*$ 
heirs  ▼.  The  Uniied  States^  9  Peters  Rep.,  pp.  137, 147.) 

§  26.  There  can  be  tio  qnestion  of  the  correctness  of  the 
tule  of  international  law  as  thus  laid  down  by  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  and  repeated  in  numerous  decisions  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  ft  not  unfrequently  happens, 
however,  that  much  injustice  and  inconvenience  will  result 
to  the  owners  of  property  in  a  ceded  or  conquered  territory, 
by  the  transfer  of  themselves  and  their  property  from  one 
system  of  laws  to  another  very  different  from  the  first,  and 
wholly  inadequate  to  afford  remedies  for  a  violation  of  the 
rights  of  property.  And  as  the  law  of  nations  and  the  usage 
of  the  civilized  world  impose  upon  the  hew  sovereignty  the 
duty  to  tnaintain  and  protect  the  property  of  the  conquered 
inhabitants,  it  is  bound  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  clothe 
equities  with  a  legal  title,  so  as  to  bring  them  within  the 
scope  of  legal  remedies  under  its  own  laws.  It  is  with  this 
view  that  congress  has  usually  passed  remedial  acts  for  the 
ascertainment  and  recognition  of  lands  of  private  ownership 
in  territories  acquired  by  the  United  States.  Although  the 
mainteniance  of  such  property  may  be  fully  guaranteed  by 
the  law  of  nations  and  the  stipulation  of  treaties,  yet,  in  order 
to  place  it  under  the  careful  guardiaashiip  of  our  municipal 
laws,  it  is  necessary  to  invest  with  a  new  attribate  of  a  lajftd 
title,  without  which  the  owuer  may  he  unable  either  lo 
maintain  his  own  possession  or  eject  an  intruder.  For 
example,  a  right  or  title  to  lands  which,  un4er  Spanish 
or  Mexican  law,  is  abundantly  suffieient  for  the  aecnrit;f 
and  protection  of  the  owner  in  his  rights,  may  be  utterly 
useless  for  such  purposes  under  our  laws,  as  it  jieitii^ 
secures  him  in  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  his  pro- 
perty, nor  enables  him  to  bring  a  suit  to  (^ect  an  aggtes- 
sor.  A  refusal  or  neglect  to  pass  the  neoesaaty  ireme- 
dial  >acts  in  such  cases  so  as  to  invest  equUA^  with.sufih 


le^ai  attributes  as  will  place  all  prlTate  property,  of  wkatso- 
ever  description,  under  the  guardianship  of  >our  laws,  would 
be  a  violation  of  the  obligations  imposed  upon  us  by  the  law 
of  nations  and  the  usage  of  the  civilized  world.  A  delay  in 
applying  such  remedies  is  often  equivalent  to  a  denial  of 
justice,  or  a  confiscation  of  private  property,  and  is,  therefore, 
a  breach  of  public  law  and  a  violation  of  national  faith.  ( U. 
S.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  10,  p.  63;  United  States  v.  JRea4ing, 
18  .Howard  Rep.,  p.  8.) 

1 27.  It  follows,  fi*om  the  principles  laid  down  in  this  and 
tiie  preceding  chapters,  that  complete  conquest,  by  whatever 
mode  it  may  be  perfected,  carries  withdt  all  the  rights  of  the 
former  government;  or,  in  other  words,  the  conqueror,  by 
the  completion  of  his  conquest,  becomes,  as  it  were,  the  heir 
and  universal  successor  of  the  defunct  or  extinguished  state. 
As  his  rights  are  no  longer  limited  to  mere  occupation,  or  to 
what  he  has  taken  physically  into  his  possession*  they  extend 
not  only  to  the  corporeal  property  of  the  state,  as  real  estate 
and  movables,  but  also  to  its  incoxporeal  property,  as  debts, 
etc.  And  as  his  imperium  has  become  established  over  the 
whole  state,  he  is  considered,  in  law,  as  in  possession  of  the 
ikingSj  (corpora,)  and  the  r^hia  (jura,)  to  things  which  apper- 
tain to  such  impermnty  and  may  use  and  dispose  of  them  as 
his  own.  It  was  on  this  ground  that  the  validity  of  Alexan- 
der's gift  to  the  Thessalonians  was  principally  sustained,  and 
those  who  advocated  the  claim  of  Thebes,  did  so,  mainly,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  conquest  was  not  complete,  and  that 
the  absolute  and  entire  dominion  over  the  universal  succes- 
soiship  to  Thebes,  had  not  accrued  to  Alexander.  Jurists 
have  much  more  difficulty  in  agreeing  upon  the  question  of 
the  completion  of  the  conquest,  prior  to  the  restoration  of 
the  former  sovereign,  than  upon  the  legal  consequences  to  be 
deduced  from  the  conquest  when  complete ;  and  it  is  only 
in  case  of  a  restoration  that  any  question  arises  with  respect 
to  the  right  of  the  conqueror  to  dispose  of  either  the  domains 
or  debts  of  the  conquered  slate.  (FkUlmore^  On  Int.  LaWy 
vol.  a,  §§  661,  662 ;  Fuffendorf,  de  Jur.  Nat.  et  Oent.,  lib.  8, 
oi4>.  6,  §  28 ;  Bynktrshoekj  QmesU  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  1,  cap.  7 ; 
GroiiuSy  de  Jvcr.  Bd.  ae  Pae.,  lib.  8,  cap.  8,  §  2 ;  ffeffter,  Droit 
Jtdtmaiianal^  §§  136, 186 ;  Kampta,  lAteratur  des  Volker,,  §  812 ; 
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OocceiuSj  Grotbis  lUus.^  \ih.  1,  cap.  4,  §  15;  SehwartZj  De  Jwr, 
Victoris^  eic.y  thes.  27.) 

§  28.  When  the  allied  powers  of  Europe  overthrew  the 
dynasty  of  IJ^apoleon,  and  restored  to  the  countries  which  he 
had  subdued,  their  legitimate  sovereigns,  no  general  provi- 
sion was  made  in  the  peace  of  Paris  for  the  protection  of 
rights  acquired  under  the  de  facto  rulers,  (the  amnesty  provi- 
ded for  in  the  27th  article  being  limited  in  its  extent,)  never- 
theless, reason,  good  sense,  and  the  law  of  nations,  were 
generally  allowed  to  prevail,  and  rights  and  titles  so  acquired^ 
were  left  undisturbed.  The  only  exceptions  were  confined 
to  one  or  two  small  German  states,  and  these  were  consid- 
ered as  most  discreditable  to  the  petty  sovereigns  who  made 
them.  The  most  noted  of  these  was  the  prince  of  Hesse- 
cassel,  who  was  driven  from  the  electorate  in  1806,  and  not 
restored  till  about  the  beginning  of  1814.  His  countiy  had 
remained  about  a  year  under  the  military  government  of 
l^apoleon,  and  was  then  incorporated  into  the  newly  formed 
kingdom  of  Westphalia,  of  which  Jerome  Bonaparte  was 
recognized  as  king,  by  the  peaces  of  Tilsit  and  Schonbronn. 
On  his  return  to  his  hereditary  dominions,  in  1814,  the  prince 
refused  to  recognize  the  validity  of  the  alienations  of  the 
domains  of  his  country,  which  had  taken  place  under  the 
de  facto  governments,  since  his  expulsion,  in  October,  1806 ; 
the  purchasers  of  these  lands  were  deprived  of  their  posses- 
sions which  they  had  purchased  and  paid  for  in  good  fidth, 
and  which  had  been  delivered  to  them  with  every  formality 
of  law.  The  supreme  court  of  appeal,  in  Cassel,  was  stopped 
by  an  inhibitorium  from  taking  cognizance  of  the  matter, 
and  the  unfortunate  proprietors  were,  in  some  instances, 
driven  from  their  possessions  by  a  troop  of  the  elector's  hus- 
sars. They  appealed  in  vain  for  protection  to  the  congress 
of  Vienna;  Prussia,  through  the  mouth  of  her  chancellor, 
Prince  Yon  Hardenberg,  declared  in  their  favor;  but  the 
other  nations  represented  in  that  congress,  gave  no  heed  to 
the  complaints  made  against  a  prince  whom  they  had  just 
restored  to  power.  Resort  was  then  had  to  the  g^rman  con- 
federation but  this  modem  Amphictyonic  assembly,  either 
could  not,  or  would  not,  interfere  between  a  sovereign  prince 
and  his  own  subjects.    Public  jmists^  however,  have  notfidied 
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to  condemn  the  conduct  of  the  elector,  as  contrary  to  law  and 
j  UBtice.  His  pretext  for  denying  the  validity  of  these  aliena- 
tions, was  mainly  founded  upon  the  ^^Uzde  captivis  ei  postlimu 
fttb"  of  the  Roman  law;  but  it  was  readily  shown  that  this 
law  could  not  be  applied  directly,  and  that  the  argument 
deduced  from  its  dmlogy  was  adverse  to  his  position.  He  vir- 
tually acknowledged  the  weakness  of  his  case,  by  refusing 
to  arbitrate  the  question,  or  even  to  permit  his  own  courts  to 
take  cognizance  of  it.  {PhiUimorey  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §§ 
578,  574;  Ffdffer^  Dos  Rechi  des  Kreigserobermg^  p.  287; 
Heffler^  J>roit  International,  §§  185,  186 ;  Schweikartj  Napoleon 
find  die  Curh.^  pp.  60,  et  seq. ;  Rotteck  und  Welcker^  Staats  Lexi" 
kon,  verb.  Domainenkaufer  ;  Conversationes  Lexikon,  verb7Domr 
ainzmerhmf ;  Koch,  Hist,  de  Traitis  de  Paiz,  tome  3,  p.  864 ; 
JEnegdopasdia  Americana,  verb.  Domainy  digest,  xlix.  t.  xv.  12,  8.) 

§29.  The  Prince  of  Hesse-Casseyalso  denied  the  validity 
of  the  payment  or  cancellation  of  the  debts  which  were  owing 
to  his  government  in  1806,  and  which  had  been  paid  or  alien- 
ated prior  to  his  restoration.  Being  absolute  lord  over  his 
subjects,  who  were  exceedingly  poor,  he  had  enriched  him- 
self by  selling  their  valor  and  lives,  to  fight  the  battles  of 
other  sovereigns,  and  the  gold  thus  acquired  had  been 
invested  in  his  own  name,  as  sovereign,  in  loans  and  mort- 
gages, to  the  inhabitants  of  other  states.  On  the  conquest 
of  Hesse-Cassel,  by  Napoleon,  these  debts  were  confiscated, 
and  made  payable  only  to  the  treasury  of  what  was  called 
the  "  domaine  extraordinaire.''  And  when  the  greater  part  of 
this  Electorate  was  incorporated  into  the  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia, a  compact  was  entered  into  at  Berlin,  between  king 
Jerome  and  Napoleon,  for  the  division  and  adjustment  of  the 
debts  owing  to  the  extinguished  electorate.  The  Bonapartes 
had  no  difficulty  in  collecting  those  due  from  the  subjects  of 
their  newly-acquired  dominions,  for  there  force  could  be 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  compel  payment;  but  where  the 
debtors  resided  in  other  states,  the  payment  was  in  a  mea- 
sure voluntary,  and  even  where  the  debtors  were  willing  to 
pay,  a  difficulty  occurred  in  releasing  the  mortgages,  as  the 
record  could  be  canceled  only  by  the  authority  of  the  creditor 
therein  named.  To  remove  this  difficulty  in  the  Duchy  of 
Mecklenburg,  the  duke  issued  an  order,  circular  rescript^  on 
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the  15th  of  Jane,  1810,  M^ich,  after  reeiting  the  eoifJete 
conqtteBt  of  HeBse^Caasel  bj  Napoleon,  and  the  eztiogiiish- 
ilneot  of  the  former  sovereignty,  directed  the  court  of  regit* 
tnstion  to  record,  as  extinguished,  those  mortgages  in  favor  of 
Hesse-Cassel  on  estates  in  that  duchy,  fer  which  a  discharge 
or  receipt  had  been  given  by  Napoleon,  ot  by  his  appointee 
for  that  purpose.  Among  the  estates  so  mortgaged  and 
released,  were  those  of  a  certain  count  Van  Hahn,  whose 
case  acquired  much  celebrity  and  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
fact  and  the  law.  After  the  death  of  the  count  aud  the  res- 
toration of  the  prince  of  Hesse-Cassel,  the  latter  instituted  pro* 
ceedings  a6  a  creditor  against  his  estate,  denying  the  validity 
of  the  payment  and  the  legality  of  the  discharge  of  the  mort- 
gage. The  first  tribunals,  (the  university  of  Breslan  in  1824, 
and  that  of  Kiel  in  1881,)  decided,  in  substance,  that  the  prinos 
might  recover  that  portion  of  the  debt  which  had  not  been  ^idu- 
ally  paid  to  Napoleon,  and  no  more.  Both  parties  being  diassr 
tisfied  with  this  judgment,  an  appeal  was  taken  to  another 
university,  (tribunal,)  which  learned  body  delivered  at  great 
length  the  reasons  of  their  final  decision,  which  was,  in  sub- 
stance, that  all  the  debts  to  Hesse-Cassel,  for  which  dis- 
charges had  been  given  in  full  by  Napoleon,  whether  the  whole 
sum  had  been  actually  paid  or  noi^  were  validly  and  efiectually 
canceled,  and  that  the  debtors  could  not  be  called  upon  to 
pay  a  second  time.  These  learned  jurists  drew  a  broad  dis- 
tinction between  the  acts  of  a  transient  conqueror  on  mere 
military  occupation,  and  those  of  one  whose  rights  and  titles 
had  been  ratified  by  the  public  acts  of  the  state,  and  recog- 
nized in  treaties  with  foreign  powers.  The  judgments  of 
the  tribunals  of  Breslau  and  Kiel,  were  based  on  the  suppo> 
sition  that  the  conquest  was  only  a  temporary  one ;  but  the 
learned  judges  said  it  was  impossible  to  consider  the  return 
of  the  prince  of  Hesse-Cassel  as  a  contiuuation  of  his  former 
government.  They  rejected  the  consideration  of  the  justice 
or  injustice  of  the  war,  in  which  the  electorate  had  been  con- 
quered, nor  did  they  attach  any  importance  to  the  fact,  that 
the  prince  had  carried  away  with  him,  and  retained  possession 
of,  the  instruments  containing  the  written  acknowledgment  of 
the  debtor.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  decision  virtually 
confirms  the  validity  of  the  alienation   of  domains  made 
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bj  the  de  facto  governments  of  the  conquests  of  Kapoleon. 
{Schweckartj  Napoleon  und  die  Curh.^  pp.  8-104 ;  Pfdffery  Daa 
Bechi  der  Kriegserobervng^  pp.  240-252  ;  Heffier^  Droit  Iniema- 
tional,  §§  186, 188 ;  Botieck  und  Wehker,  Staatt's  Lexikon,  tit. 
Domainenkaufer;  ZacharicBy  ueber  die  Verpftichtung^  eic.y  b.  iv,  p. 
104 ;  ConversaUons  Lexikonj  tit.  Dominen;  Encyclopedia  Ameri- 
cana^ Ht.  domain;  PhiUimoref  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  8,  §§568-572.) 
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{ 1.  Peace  the  end  and  object  of  war — {  2.  Power  to  make  war  does  not  necet- 
■arilj  imply  that  to  make  peace — {  3.  Laws  of  different  states — {  4.  Power 
of  a  prisoner  of  war  to  treat — {  5.  Alienation  of  territory  and  priTate  pro- 
perty— {  6.  Dutj  of  compensation — {  7.  Allies  and  associates,  in  regard 
to  a  treaty  of  peace — {  8.  General  character  and  effects  of  snch  treaty — 
{9.  Implied  amnesty — {10.  New  grievances  from  same  canse  —  {11. 
Claims  unconnected  with  causes  of  the  war — {  12.  Principle  of  nti  pos- 
seditis — { 13.  Treaties  of  peace  bind  the  whole  state — { 14.  When  obliga- 
tions commence  —  {15.  Upon  indiyidnals — {16.  Indiyidnals  liable  for 
ciyil  damages — {  17.  Gonstnictiye  and  actual  knowledge  of  peace — {18. 
Recaptures  after  treaty  of  peace — { 19.  In  what  condition  things  are  to  be 
restored  —  {20.  Unpaid  military  contributions — {21.  Effect  of  coercion  on 
yalidity  of  treaty — {  22.  Effect  of  peace  on  former  treaties — {  23.  Breach 
of  a  treaty  of  peace — {24.  Delays ,  etc.,  in  carrying  treaty  into  effect — 
{  26.  War  for  new  cause  or  for  breach  of  treaty  of  peace. 

§  1.  It  has  been  laid  down  as  ^^  an  unquestionable  proposi- 
tion of  international  law  that  there  is  a  legal  as  well  as  a 
moral  necessity  that,  with  the  ceasing  of  the  causes  which 
justified  the  inception  of  the  war,  the  war  itself  should 
cease."  Yattel  enforces  the  obligation  to  seek  peace  as  the 
end  of  war,  and  argues  that  no  matter  how  just  the  war  may 
have  been  at  the  commencement,  it  must  not  be  continued 
beyond  its  lawful  object,  which  is  to  procure  justice  and 
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fMifely,  and  the  moment  an  equitable  compromise  can  be 
procured,  it  should  cease.  The  obligation  to  accept  a  peace 
suffidmUy  safe^  is  also  strenuously  argued  by  Grotius.  Other 
writers  say  that  when,  by  use  of  the  legal  means  of  war,  the 
invaded  right  has  been  obtained  or  secured,  the  injury 
redressed,  or  the  threatened  danger  averted,  the  aimorrruil 
state  of  war  must  cease,  and  the  normal  state  of  peace 
must  be  reestablished.  Some,  who  advocate  the  general 
right  of  external  intervention,  deem  it  a  most  proper 
occasion  to  exercise  that  right,  when  a  war,  though 
lawfully  begun,  is  unlawfully  continued  beyond  the  just 
objects  of  its  inception.  There  are  three  ways  by  which  a 
war  may  be  concluded  and  peace  restored:  1st,  By  the 
unconditional  submission  of  one  belligerent  to  another ;  2d, 
By  a  de  facto  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  a  de  facto  renewal 
of  the  relations  of  peace,  by  both  belligerents;  and  8d, 
By  a  formal  treaty  of  peace.  We  shall  here  discuss  only 
the  latter.  ( Yaiid^  Droit  des  Gens^  liv.  4,  ch.  1,  §§  6,  7,  9 ; 
Grotius^  De  Jur.  Bd.  ac  Pat\j  lib.  8,  ch.  25,  §  8 ;  PhUlimore^ 
On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  8,  §§  509,  et  seq.;  BeUo^  Derecho  Inter- 
national,  pt  2,  cap.  9,  §  6 ;  Burlamaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nat  ei 
des  GenSy  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  14 ;  Aliericus  GentiUsy  De  LegOf 
tionibuSy  lib.  8,  cap.  1 ;  Zouchy  De  Jure,  etc.y  part  2,  sec.  9 ; 
WolfiuSy  Jus  GentiuMy  cap.  8 ;  KamptSy  Literatur  des  VoelLy 
§§821,  831;  Kenty  Com.  on  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  165;  Wild- 
many  Jnt.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  189 ;  Baynevaly  InsL  du  Droit  Nat.^ 
etc.y  liv.  8,  ch.  21 ;  HeffteVy  Droit  Intemacionaly  §  179.) 

§  2.  The  power  to  declare  war  does  not  necessarily  include 
that  of  making  a  treaty  of  peace.  These  two  powers  are 
intimately  connected,  and  the  latter  would  seem  naturally  to 
follow  the  former.  They  are,  therefore,  generally  associated 
together,  though  not  always.  In  unlimited  monarchies  both 
reside  in  the  sovereign ;  and  even  in  limited  or  constitutional 
monarchies,  both  may  be  vested  in  the  crown,  yet  the  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty  of  peace  may  be  such  as  to  require  its 
ratification  by  other  authorities  of  the  state.  For,  fdthough 
the  state  may  have  intrusted  to  the  prudence  of  her  ruler  the 
general  authority  to  determine  on  war  and  peace,  yet  this 
power  may  be  limited  in  many  particulars  by  the  fundamen- 
tal law  or  constitution.    A  nation  has  the  free  disposal  of  its 
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own  domeatio  affiiirs  and  form  of  goveramient,  and  its 
eign  power  of  making  war  and  peace  may  be  iptrosted  to  a 
eingle  per»on^  or  it  m^y  be  divided  among  a  number  of  pe^ 
sons.  (  Wheatm^  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  4,  §  1 ;  KerUf  Com. 
on  Am,  LaWf  vol.  1,  p.  165;  Chitij/j  Com.  JjxWy  vol.  l,p.  878; 
JderUn^  Repertoire,  verb.  Declaration  de  Querre ;  Meffier,  JOroU 
Intemaeicnaly  §§  81,  et  seq.;  Vattel,  DroH  dee  Gens,  !!▼.  4^ 
cb.  2,  §  10 ;  The  JHoop,  1  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  196.) 

§  8.  ThuB,  Francis  L,  of  France,  attempted  by  the  treaty  of 
Madrid,  to  cede  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  the  province  of 
Burgundy ;  but  the  states-general,  under  the  constitution  of 
the  old  French  monarchy,  declared  that  the  king  had  no 
authority  to  alienate  any  part  of  the  kingdom  by  a  treaty  of 
peace.  The  cession  of  the  province  of  Burgundy  was,  there- 
■fore,  annulled,  as  contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
kingdom.  Under  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIV.  the  old  feudal 
constitution  of  France  was  abolished,  and  all  the  powen 
of  government  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  king.  Of 
the  dififerent  constitutions  established  in  France  since  the 
revolution  of  1789,  some  have  limited  the  power  of  conclu- 
ding a  peace,  while  others  have  vested  it  in  the  crown  vrith- 
out  any  nominal  limitation.  Nevertheless,  so  long  as  the 
chambers  exercise  a  legislative  authority,  they  necessarity 
exercise  an  influence  on  the  treaty-making  power,  in  their 
right  to  refuse  the  passage  of  laws  to  carry  such  treaties  into 
effect.  In  Great  Britain,  the  treaty-making  power,  as  a 
branch  of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  has,  in  theoiy,  no 
limits ;  but  in  the  practical  administration  of  the  constitu- 
tion this  power  is  limited  by  the  general  controlling  authority 
of  parliament,  which  body  can  compel  the  crown  to  make 
pea^^e  by  withholding  the  suppliee  necessary  for  carrying  on 
the  war,  and  its  approbation  is  necessary  to  carry  into  effiset 
a  treaty  by  which  the  existing  territorial  arrangements  of  the 
empire  are  altered.  In  confederated  governments,  as  abead^ 
stated,  the  treaty-making  power,  and  its  extent,  must  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  confederation  and  the  forma&>n  and 
character  of  the  government  By  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  president  has  the  exclusive 
power  of  making  treaties  of  peace,  which,  when  ratified  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  beeome  die  evpveme 
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l$i^  ef  tbe  landy  and  have  the  effect  of  repealing  all  other 
laws  of  congress,  or  of  the  states,  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
their  stipulations.  But  congress  may,  at  any  time  compel 
the  president  to  make  peace  by  refusing  the  means  of  carry- 
ing on  the  war,  and  its  approbation  is  necessary  for  the  pas- 
sage of  any  laws  which  might  be  required  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  stipulations  of  such  treaty.  ( Wkeaton^  JSlem.  Int. 
LaWy  pt.  4,  ch.  4,  §  2 ;  Story^  On  the  OmstUution,  b.  8,  ch.  87 ; 
BellOj  JDereeho  Iriiernaeionalj  pt  2,  cap.  9,  §  6;  Chitty^  Com. 
LaWj  vol.  1,  p.  878;  Blackstme^  Com.y  vol.  1,  p.  257;  Tht 
Boap^  1  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  196.) 

§4.  A  question  much  discussed  in  former  times,  was, 
whether  a  prisoner  of  war  can  make  a  treaty  of  peace  ?  On 
this  subject  Vattel  remarks :  "  Every  legitimate  government, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  established  solely  for  the  good  and 
welfare  of  the  state.  This  incontestible  principle  being  once 
laid  down,  the  making  of  peace  is  no  longer  the  peculiar  pro- 
vince of  the  king ;  it  belongs  to  the  nation.  Now,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  a  captive  prince  cannot  administer  the  government, 
or  attend  to  the  management  of  public  afiairs.  How  shall 
he,  who  is  not  free,  command  a  nation  ?  How  can  he  gov- 
ern it  in  such  a  manner  as  best  to  promote  the  advantage  of 
the  people,  and  the  public  welfare  ?  He  does  not,  indeed, 
forfeit  his  rights ;  but  his  captivity  deprives  him  of  the  power 
of  exercising  them,  as  he  is  not  in  a  condition  to  direct  the 
use  of  them  to  its  proper  and  legitimate  end.  He  stands  in 
the  same  predicament  as  a  king  in  his  minority,  or  laboring 
under  a  derangement  of  his  mental  faculties.  In  such  cir- 
cnmstances,  it  is  necessary  that  the  person  or  persons  whom 
tbe  laws  of  state  designate  for  the  regency,  should  assume 
the  reins  of  government.  To  them  it  belongs  to  treat  of 
peace,  to  settle  the  terms  on  which  it  shall  be  made,  and  to 
bring  it  to  a  conclusion,  in  conformity  to  the  laws.  The 
captive  sovereign  may  himself  negotiate  the  peace,  and  pro- 
mise what  personally  depends  on  him ;  but  the  treaty  doe^ 
not  become  obligatory  on  the  nation  till  ratified  by  itself,  or 
by  those  who  are  invested  with  the  public  authority  during 
the  prince's  captivity,  or,  finally,  by  the  sovereign  himself 
after  his  release."  ( Yaiid^  Droit  des  GenSy  lib.  4,  ch.  2,  §  13 ; 
WolJiuSy  Jus  Gentiurriy  §  982 ;  Belloy  Derecho  lniemacio7ialy  pt.  2, 
cap.  9,  §  6.) 
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§  5.  Another  question  of  mncfa  greater  practical  di£ScaIty, 
is  the  limitation  of  the  treaty-making  power,  expressed  or 
implied,  in  the  fundamental  law  or  constitution  of  the  state. 
The  general  authority  to  make  treaties  of  peace,  necessarily 
implies  the  power  to  stipulate  the  conditions  of  peace ;  and 
among  these  may  properly  be  involved  the  cession  of  the 
territory  and  other  property  of  the  state,  as  well  as  the  right 
of  sovereignty  or  jus  eminens  over  private  property.      "  !£, 
then,"  says  Wheaton,  ''there  be  no  limitation  expressed  in 
the  fundamental  laws  of  a  state,  or  necessarily  implied  from 
the  distribution  of  its  constitutional  authorities,  on  the  treaty* 
making  power  in  this  respect,  it  necessarily  extends  to  the 
alienation  of  public  and  private  property,  when   deemed 
necessary  for  the  national  safety  or  policy.'*     ''  There  can  be 
no  doubt,"  says  Kent,  '^  that  the  power  competent  to  bind 
the  nation  by  treaty,  may  alienate  the  public  domain  and 
property  by  treaty.    If  a  nation  has  conferred  upon  its  execu- 
tive department,  without  reserve,  the  right  of  treating  and 
contracting  with  other  states,  it  is  considered  as  having  inves- 
ted it  with  all  the  power  necessary  to  make  a  valid  contract 
That  department  is  the  organ  of  the  nation,  and  the  aliena- 
tions by  it  are  valid,  because  they  are  done  by  the  reputed 
will  of  the  nation.    The  fundamental  laws  of  a  state  may 
withhold  from  the  executive  department  the  power  of  trans- 
ferring what  belongs  to  the  state ;  but  if  there  be  no  express 
provision  of  that  kind,  the  inference  is  that  it  has  confided 
to  the  department  charged  with  the  power  of  making  tresr 
ties,  a  discretion  commensurate  with  all  the  great  interests, 
wants  and  necessities  of  the  nation.    A  power  to  make  trea- 
ties of  peace,  necessarily  implies  a  power  to  decide  the  terms 
on  which  they  shall  be  made ;  and  foreign  states  could  not 
deal  safely  with  the  government  on  any  other  presumption. 
The  power  that  is  entrusted  generally  and  largely  with  autho- 
rity to  make  valid  treaties  of  peace,  can,  of  course,  bind  the 
nation  by  alienation  of  part  of  its  territory ;  and  this  is 
equally  the  case,  whether  that  the  territory  be  already  in  the 
occupation  of  the  enemy,  or  remains  in  the  possession  of  the 
nation,  and  whether  the  property  be  public  or  private."    The 
right  of  making  peace,  says  Yattel,  ''  authorizes  the  sove- 
reign to  dispose  of  things  even  belonging  to  private  persons, 
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and  tho  eminent  domain  gives  him  this  right."  ( Vattel,  Droit 
des  Gens,  liv.  1,  ch.  20,  §  244 ;  ch.  21,  §  262 ;  liv.  4,  ch.  2, 
§§  11,  12 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  166, 167  ;  Wkea- 
toTiy  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  4,  §  2 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Interna- 
cional,  pt  2,  cap.  9,  §  6 ;  Real,  Science  du  Gouvemement,  tome  5, 
ch.  8,  sec.  6 ;  Grotius,  De  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  8,  ch.  20,  §  7; 
The  Schooner  Peggy,  1  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  108 ;  Ware  v.  HUtm, 
8  Dallas  Rep.,  p.  199.) 

§  6.  With  respect  to  the  duty  of  the  state  to  make  compen- 
sation to  individuals,  and  the  limits  to  that  duty,  the  remarks 
of  Wheaton  are  peculiarly  appropriate  and  just.    "  The  duty," 
he  says,  "of  making  compensation  to  individuals,  whose  pri- 
vate property  is  sacrificed  to  the  general  welfare,  is  inculcated 
by  public  jurists,  as  correlative  to  the  sovereign  right  of  aliena- 
ting those  things  which  are  included  in  the  eminent  domain ; 
But  this  duty  must  have  its  limits.    No  government  can  be 
supposed  to  be  able,  consistently  with  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  community,  to  assume  the  burden  of  losses  produced 
by  conquest,  or  the  violent  dismemberment  of  the  state. 
Where,  then,  the  cession  of  territory  is  the  result  of  coercion 
and  conquest,  forming  a  case  of  imperious  necessity  beyond 
the  power  of  the  state  to  control,  it  does  not  impose  any  obliga- 
tion upon  the  government  to  indemnify  those  who  may  suffer 
a  loss  of  property  by  the  cession."     The  history  of  the  state 
of  New  York  furnishes  a  strong  illustration  of  this  rule  of 
public  law.    The  people  of  the  territory  now  composing  the 
state  of  Vermont,  separated  from  New  York  and  erected  that 
territory  into  a  separate  and  independent  state.    Individual 
citizens  whose  property  would  be  sacrificed  by  the  event, 
claimed  compensation  of  New  York.     The  claim  was  rejected 
on  the  ground  that  the  independence  of  Vermont  was  an  act 
of  force  beyond  the  power  of  New  York  to  control,  and  equi- 
valent to  a  conquest  of  that  territory.    ( Wheaton,  Ekm.  Int. 
Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  4,  §  2 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  178, 
179 ;  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac,  lib.  8,  cap.  20,  §  7 ;    Vattel, 
DroU  des  Gens.,  liv.  1,  ch.  20,  §  244 ;  liv.  4,  ch.  2,  §  12.) 

§  7.  "  The  principal  party,"  says  Vattel,  "in  whose  name 
the  war  was  made,  cannot  justly  make  peace,  without  inclu* 
ding  his  allies."    The  same  author  remarks,  that  states  which 
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have  been  associated  in  a  war,  or  have  directly  taken  part  in 
it,  are  respectively  to  make  their  treaty  of  peace  each  for 
itself;  but  that  the  alliance  obliges  them  to  treat  in  concert 
Such  was  the  practice  at  Nimegnen,  Beiswick,  and  Utrecht ; 
at  Vienna,  in  1814,  and  at  Paris,  in  1856,  the  allies  and  asso- 
ciates in  the  wars  concluded  by  these  conventions,  signed 
to&rether,  treaties  of  peace.  As  associates  in  a  war  ally  them- 
selves  together  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  wfr.  it  is 
right  and  proper  that  they  should  act  in  concert  in  making 
a  treaty  of  peace.  But  as  each  engages  in  the  war  for  him- 
self and  on  his  own  responsibility,  each  should  be  allowed  to 
make  his  own  treaty  of  peace.  To  determine  in  what  cases 
an  associate  in  the  war  may  detach  himself  from  the  alliance, 
and  make  his  own  separate  and  particular  peace,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  difficult  solution.  It  has  been  alluded  to  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter,  and  is  particularly  discussed  by  Vattel.  Asso- 
ciations and  alliances  in  war,  as  already  stated,  oblige  the 
parties,  as  a  general  rule,  to  treat  in  concert  But  if  any  one 
should  insist  upon  prosecuting  the  war  beyond  the  object  of 
the  association,  the  others  may  very  properly  make  peace 
for  themselves.  And  any  one  may  make  a  separate  peace 
for  himself,  if,  by  so  doing,  he  does  not  violate  his  obliga- 
tions, expressed  or  implied,  toward  his  associates.  His  right 
to  separate  himself  from  his  allies  depends  entirely  upon  the 
nature  and  object  of  the  alliance,  and  the  obligations  he  has 
incurred  by  joining  others  in  the  war  against  a  common 
enemy.  {Vattel^  Droit  des  QenSy  liv.  2,  chs.  12  and  15 ;  liv.  3, 
ch.  6 ;  liv.  4,  ch.  2,  §  16 ;  Kentj  Com,  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p. 
169;  Wildman^  InU  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  168;  Puffendorffy  de  Jiar. 
Nat.  et  QenLy  liv.  8,  cap.  9,  §  5.) 

§  8.  Every  treaty  of  peace,  according  to  Yattel,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  compromise.  Were  strict  and  rigid  justice  to 
be  insisted  on,  it  would  be  impossible  ever  to  make  a  treaty 
of  peace.  Not  only  the  character  of  the  original  cause  of 
the  war  would  have  to  be  determined,  in  order  to  settle  the 
question  as  to  which  of  the  belligerents  was  in  the  wrong, 
but  also  all  of  the  operations  of  the  war  itself,  and  the 
expenses  incurred  and  damages  suffered  by  each  party. 
This  would  be  impossible;  no  other  expedient,  therefore, 
remains  but  to  compromise  all  the  claims  and  grievances  on 
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both  sides,  by  a  convention  as  fair  and  equitable  as  circnm- 
stancea  will  admit  of,  all  parties  agreeing  upon  what  terms 
their  several  pretensions  are  to  be  regarded  as  withdrawn  or 
extinguished.  The  general  effect  of  a  treaty  of  peace  is  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  to  abolish  the  subject  of  it.  "  It 
leaves  the  contracting  parties,"  says  Vattel,  "without  any 
right  of  committing  hostility,  either  on  account  of  the  subject 
matter  which  gave  rise  to  the  war,  or  of  anything  that  was 
done  during  its  continuance ;  therefore  they  cannot  take 
np  arms  again  for  the  same  subject.  Accordingly,  in  such 
treaties,  the  contracting  parties  reciprocally  engage  to  pre- 
serve perpebwl  peace,  which  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  they 
promised  never  to  make  war  on  each  other  for  any  cause 
whatever.  The  peace  in  question  relates  to  the  war  which 
it  terminates ;  and  it  is  in  reality  perpetual,  inasmuch  as  it 
does  not  allow  them  to  renew  the  same  war  by  taking  up 
arms  again  for  the  same  subject  which  had  originally  given 
birth  to  it."  {PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  509;  Grotius^ 
de  JvT.  Bel.  ac  Pae.,  lib.  8,  cap.  20,  §  19 ;  Vaiidy  Droit  dea 
GenSj  liv.  4,  ch.  2,  §  19 ;  Kentj  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p. 
168 ;  The  Eliza  Ann,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  249 ;  The  Molly,  1  Dod. 
Bep.,  p.  896.) 

'  §  9.  It  is  the  usual  practice  to  introduce  a  leading  article 
in  a  treaty  of  peace  declaring  an  amnesty  or  a  perfect  oblivion 
of  what  is  past;  but  although  the  treaty  should  be  silent  on 
this  sabject,  the  amnesty  is,  by  the  very  nature  of  peace, 
necessarily  implied  in  it.  A  treaty  of  peace  puts  an  end  to 
all  claims  for  indemnity  for  tortious  acts  committed  during 
the  war  under  the  authority  of  one  government  against  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  another,  unless  they  are  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  its  stipulations.  All  personal  complaints  of 
losses  sustained  or  injuries  committed  by  subjects  of  the 
belligerent  powers  during  the  war  are,  as  a  general  rule, 
silenced  and  extinguished  by  the  treaty  of  peace.  There  are, 
however,  certain  exceptions  to  this  rule,  in  cases  where  a 
valid  claim  may  be  subsequently  made  from  peculiar  trans- 
actions during  the  war,  as  in  cases  of  ransom  bills,  of  con- 
tracts made  by  prisoners  of  war  for  subsistence,  and  of  trade 
carried  on  under  a  license.  So,  also,  in  cases  of  debts  con- 
tracted, or  injuries  committed  during  the  war  by  such  belli- 
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gerent  snbjecte  in  a  neatral  conntry.  In  all  these  cases  the 
remedy  may  be  asserted  sabsequently  to  the  peace.  Although 
private  rights  existing  before  the  war  may  not  be  remitted 
by  a  treaty  of  peace,  the  presumption  is  otherwise  as  to  the 
rights  of  kings  and  nations.  (Groiiua^  de  Jur.  BeL  ae  Pclc^ 
lib.  3,  cap.  20,  §  19;  Wheaton,  Elem.  InL  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  4^ 
§  3;  Vattel  Droit  dea  Gens,  liv.  4,  ch.  2,  §§  19-21 ;  The  Eliza 
Aim,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  249 ;  The  Molly,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  896 ; 
Kent,  Com.  oil  Am,  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  168;  Wildman,  InL  Law^ 
vol.  1,  p.  142 ;  Biquelme,  JDerecho  Pub.  InL,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap. 
13 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Iniemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  9,  §  6 ;  Heffkr^ 
Droit  International,  §  180;  Kluber,  Droit  des  Ger^s  Mod.,  §  826; 
Panda,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  p.  582.) 

§  10.  But  while  a  treaty  of  peace  extinguishes  the  original 
stibject  of  the  war,  it  does  not  prevent  new  complaints  from 
the  same  contested  right.  The  grievances  which  originally 
kindled  the  war  are  settled,  but  new  grievances  arising  from 
the  same  right  or  claim,  may  form  a  new  cause  of  war, 
equally  just  with  the  former.  The  remarks  of  Wheaton 
and  Kent  on  this  point  are  clear  and  positive,  and  their  lan« 
guage  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  Vattel.  "  The  peace," 
says  Wheaton,  "  relates  to  the  war  which  it  terminates ;  and 
is  perpetual,  in  the  sense  that  the  war  cannot  be  revived  for 
the  same  cause.  This  will  not,  however,  preclude  the  right 
to  claim  and  resist,  if  the  grievances  which  originally  kindled 
the  war  be  repeated, — for  that  would  furnish  a  new  ipjury, 
and  a  new  cause  of  war,  equally  just  with  the  former.  If  an 
abstract  right  be  in  question  between  the  parties,  on  which 
the  treaty  of  peace  is  silent,  it  follows  that  all  previous  com* 
plaints  and  injury,  arising  under  such  claim,  aro  thrown  into 
oblivion  by  the  amnesty,  necessarily  implied,  if  not  expressed ; 
but  the  claim  itself  is  not  thereby  settled  either  one  way  or 
the  other.  In  the  absence  of  express  renunciation  or  recog^ 
pition,  it  remains  open  for  future  discussion."  "  Peace,"  saya 
Kent,  *'  leaves  the  contracting  parties  without  any  right  of 
committing  hostility,  for  the  very  cause  which  kindled  the 
war,  or  for  what  has  passed  in  the  course  of  it.  It  is,  there- 
fore, no  longer  permitted  to  take  up  arms  for  the  same  cause. 
But  this  will  not  preclude  the  right  to  complain  and  resist, 
if  the  same  grievances  which  kindled  the  war  be  renewed 
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and  repeated,  for  thai  would  fomiBh  a  taew  injtirf,«iid  aliew 
oaueiB  of  war  equally  jnat  with  the  former  wdr.  If  an  abstract 
right  be  in  question  between  the  parties,  the  right,  for  instance^ 
to  impress  at  sea  one's  own  istihjects,  from  the  merchant  ves- 
sets  of  the  other,  and  the  parties  make  peace  withont  taking 
aiij  notice  of  the  question,  it  follows  of  coarse,  that  all  past 
grievances,  damages  and  injury,  arifiling  under  sueh'claim,  are 
tiirowh  into  oblivion  by  the  amnesty  which  every  treaty 
implies,  but  the  claim  itself  is  not  thereby  settled,  either  one 
way  or  the  other.  It  remains  open  for  future  discussion, 
because  the  treaty  wantcki  an  express  concession  or  renunci- 
ation of  the  claim  itself."  ( Vatielj  Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  4,  ch.  2, 
§§  19,  20;  y/KeatoTiy  EUm.  Int.  Law,  pt  4,  ch.  4,  §  8;  Keni^ 
Oom.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  168, 169 ;  JRiquelmCj  JDerecho 
Pub.  InL,  lib.  1,  tit  2,  cap.  18.) 

§  11.  A  treaty  of  peace  does  not  extinguish  claims  uncon- 
nected with  the  cause  of  the  war.  Debts,  existing  prior  to 
the  war,  and  injuries  committed  prior  to  the  war,  but  which 
made  no  part  of  the  reasons  for  undertaking  it,  remain  entire, 
and  the  remedies  are  revived.  "The  treaty  of  peace,"  says 
"Wheaton,  "  does  not  extinguish  claims  founded  upon  debts 
contracted,  or  injuries  inflicted  previously  to  the  war,  and 
unconnected  with  its  causes,  unless  there  be  an  express  stipu- 
lation to  that  effect.  Nor  does  it  atffect  private  rights  acquired 
antecedently  to  the  war,  or  private  injuries  unconnected  with 
the  causes  which  produced  the  war.  Hence,  debts  previously 
contracted  between  the  respective  subjects,  though  the  remedy 
for  their  recovery  is  suspended  during  the  war,  are  revived 
on  the  restoration  of  peace,  unless  actually  confiscated  in  the 
mean  time,  in  the  rigorous  exercise  of  the  strict  rights  of 
war,  contrary  to  the  milder  practice  of  recent  times."  {Oro- 
tius,  de  Jur.  Bd.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  8,  cap.  20,  §§  16,  18 ;  Wkeaian, 
EUski.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  4,  §  8 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law, 
vol.  1,  p.  169 ;  WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  142,  148 ;  The 
MoUy,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  894.) 

§  12.  A  treaty  of  peace  leaves  eveiy  thing  in  the  state  in 
which  it  finds  it,  unless  there  be  some  express  stipulations  to 
the  contrary.  The  existing  state  of  possession  is  maintained, 
except  so  far  as  altered  by  the  terms  oi  the  treaty.    If 
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nothing  be  said  abont  the  conquered  country  or  places,  they 
remain  with  the  possessor,  and  his  title  cannot  afterwards  be 
called  in  question.  The  intervention  of  peace  covers  all 
defects  of  title,  and  vests  a  lawful  possession  in  the  purdiaser, 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  quiets  the  title  of  the  hostile  captor 
himself.  This  general  rule  is  applied,  without  exception,  to 
personal  property  or  real,  and  is  called  the  principle  of  vU 
possidetis.  {Kenty  Com.  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  169 ;  WhtaUm, 
Elem.  Int.  LaWj  pt  4,  ch.  4,  §  4;  Grotius,  de  Jur.  BeL  ac  Pac.^ 
lib.  3,  cap.  6,  §§  4,  5;  Vaiid,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  13, 
§§  197, 198 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  282;  Kbiber, 
Droit  des  Gens  Mod.,  §§  254-259;  Mabltf,  Droit  de  FMarope, 
tome  1,  ch.  2,  p.  144;  The  FoUina,  1  Dodson's  Sep.,  p.  452; 
Riqudme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  18;  JBelto,  Dereeho 
IntemacioTud,  pt.  2,  cap.  9,  §  6 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  181.) 

§  18.  Treaties  of  peace  are  equally  valid,  whether  made 
with  the  authorities  which  declared  the  war,  or  with  a  new 
ruling  power  or  de  facto  government  Other  nations  have  no 
right  to  interfere  with  the  domestic  affairs  of  any  particular 
nation,  or  to  judge  of  the  title  of  the  party  in  possession  of 
the  supreme  authority.  They  are  to  look  only  to  the  fact  of 
possession,  and  the  power  conferred  upon  such  authorities, 
by  the  then  existing  plan  of  government,  or  fundamental 
law.  Treaties  of  peace,  made  by  the  competent  authorities 
of  such  governments,  are  obligatory  upon  the  whole  nation, 
and,  consequently,  upon  all  succeeding  governments,  what- 
ever may  be  their  character.  ^^  If  the  treaty  requires  the  pay- 
ment of  money,  to  carry  it  into  effect,"  says  Kent,  "and  the 
money  cannot  be  raised  but  by  an  act  of  the  le^slature,  the 
treaty  is  morally  obligatory  upon  the  legislature  to  pass  the  * 
law,  and  to  refuse  it  would  be  a  breach  of  public  faith.  The 
department  of  the  government  that  is  intrusted  by  the  con 
stitution  with  the  treaty-making  power,  is  competent  to  bind 
the  national  faith  in  its  discretion  ;  for  the  power,  to  make 
treaties  of  peace,  must  be  coextensive  with  all  the  exigencies 
of  the  nation,  and  necessarily  involves  in  it  that  portion  of 
the  national  sovereignty,  which  has  the  exclusive  direction 
of  diplomatic  regulations  and  contracts  with  foreign  powers. 
All  treaties  made  by  that  power,  become  of  absolute  efficacy, 
because  they  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land."     (Kent,  Com. 
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fm  Am.  Lam^  voL  1,  pp.  165, 166 ;  Vatidj  Droit  des  GenSy  liv. 
4,  ch.  2,  §  14 ;  BdlOj  Derecho  IrdervacUmalj  pt.  2,  cap.  9,  §  6  ; 
Hefftevy  Droit  International^  §  84.) 

§  14.  A  treaty  of  peace  binds  the  contracting  parties  from 
the  moment  of  its  conclusion,  unless  otherwise  provided  in 
the  treaty  itselfl    Hence,  all  hostilities  are  to  cease  from  the 
time  that  the  belligerent  powers  are  restored  to  the  normal 
relations  of  peace,  and  no  rights  of  war  can  be  subsequently 
acquired,  or,  (properly  speaking,)  exercised,  by  the  parties  to 
the  trealy.    It  also  follows,  that  if  territory  be  ceded  by  such 
treaty,  the  ceding  sovereignty  can  exercise  no  authority  in 
the  ceded  territory,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  except 
for  municipal  purposes,  and  any  grants  of  land,  or  of  fran- 
chises to  be  enjoyed  in  the  territory  so  ceded,  are  utterly  null 
and  void.    But  when  is  the  treaty  to  be  considered  as  con- 
cluded, (in  the  absence  of  any  stipulation  on  this  point,)  at 
the  time  of  its  signature,  or  of  its  ratification  ?    Upon  this 
question,  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion,  although  the 
weight  of  authority  is,  that  no  public  treaty  begins  to  ope- 
rate till  it  has  passed  through  all  the  necessary  forms  and 
been  ratified.    It  may  have  a  retroactive  effect,  ard  relate 
back  to  the  time  of  signing,  if  so  provided  in  the  treaty  itself, ' 
but  not  otherwise  ;  so,  also,  the  time  when  it  begins  to  ope- 
rate may  be  postponed  to  a  date  subsequent  to  its  ratification, 
but  not  unless  it  is  so  specially  provided  in  the  treaty.    But 
the  act  of  ratification  may  operate  with  retrospective  effect, 
to  confirm  the  treaty  according  to  the  terms  of  its  provisions. 
{Wheaton^  Elem.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  4,  ch.  4,  §  5 ;  Kent^  Com.  on 
Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  170 ;   Vattel^  Droit  des  GenSj  lib.  8,  §§  24, 
25  ;  Rayneval^  Inst,  du  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome  2,  p. 
118 ;  PhilUmorey  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  517 ;  •  Wildman,  Int. 
LaWy  vol.  1,  pp.  145,  et  seq. ;  GrotiuSy  de  Jur.  BeUac  Pac.y  liv. 
8,  chs.  20,  21 ;  PandOy  Derecho  Pub.  Int.y  p.  588 ;  Bylton  v. 
Brovoriy  1  Wash.  Rep.,  p.  812 ;  Baine,  et  al.  v.  Schooner  Speed- 
welly  2  Dallas  Rep.,  p.  40 ;  The  United  States  v.  Reynes,  9  How- 
ard Rep.,  p.  127 ;  Davis  v.  The  Police  Jury,  etc.y  9  Howard 
Rep.,  p.  280 ;  The  ElsebCy  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  189 ;  The  Eliza 
Annty  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  244 ;  Riqtielme,  Derecho  Pub.  InUy  lib.  1, 
tit.  1,  cap.  18 ;  BeUoy  Derecho  ^Intemacionaly  pt.  2,  cap,  9,  §  6 ; 
MefftcTy  Droit  IniemacianaU  §  188 ;  Pistoye  et  Duverdj/y  des  PriseSy 
tit  8,  ch.  8.) 
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S 15.  Although  a  treaty  of  peace  bipds  the  goirarnmeotB 
of  the  contracting  powere  from  the  moment  of  its  eoncla- 
eion,  (unless  otherwise  provided,)   so  that  no  belligereDt 
right   cai;    afterward   be   lawfully  exercised,   it  does  not 
afiept  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  such  powers  so  as  to  ren- 
der them  crindTwUy  responsible,  and  liable  to  punishment  for 
acts  of  hostility,  till  they  have  actual  or  constructive  knowl- 
edge of  the  peace.    The  treaty  is  a  law  to  the  subjects  of  tiie 
contracting  parties,  by  which  their  relations  to  each  other 
are  changed ;  and  no  one  is  punishable  for  the  breach  of  a 
law  till  it  is  promulgated.    A  seizure  jure  beUi  made  in  time 
of  peace  is  a  wrongful  act,  and  the  injured  party  is  entitled 
to  restitution,  and  the  government  of  the  captor  is  boond 
to  repair  the  wrong  which  was  committed,  through  igno- 
rance, by  its  subject;  but  the  subject  is  not  afiected  with 
guilt  by  reason  of  acts  of  hostility  subsequent  to  the  date  of 
the  treaty  of  which  he  had  not  been  notified.    In  order  to 
guard  against  inconveniences  from  the  want  of  due  know- 
ledge of  a  treaty  of  peace  it  is  usual  to  fix  the  periods  at 
which  hostilities  are  to  cease  at  different  places,  and  between 
different  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude  upon  the  high  seas, 
and  also  to  provide  for  the  restitution  of  all  property  taken 
at  such  places  after  the  peace  went  into  operation,  but  by 
parties  acting  in  ignorance  of  it.    {Kaity  Com.  on  Am^  Law. 
vol.  1,  p.  170 ;   Wheaion^  Mem,  Int.  Laic^  pt.  4,  ch.  4,  §  6; 
VaiUl,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  12,  §§  156, 157 ;  PhilUmare^  On 
Int.  IxtWy  vol.  8,  §§  518,  519;  Emerigonj  Traiti  des  Assurances^ 
ch.  12,  sec.  22 ;   Wildman^  Int.  LaWy  vol.  1,  pp.  158,  et  seq.; 
Hylton  V.  Brown,  1  Wash.  Rep.,  pp.  342,  851 ;  BeUo,  Dereeho 
International,  pt.  2,  cap.  9,  §  6 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  i 
183 ;  Mautefeuille,  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  13 ;  Pistoye  et  Du- 
verdy,  Des  Prises,  tit.  3,  ch.  3 ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Mai  iiime,  liv. 
1,  tit.  3,  §  37.) 

§  16.  But  while  all  agree  that  individuals  are  not  ertmi- 
nally  responsible  for  acts  of  hostility  committed  after  the  date 
of  the  peace,  so  long  as  they  are  ignorant  of  it,  there  seems 
to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  among  publicists  whether  they 
are  responsible  civUiter  in  such  cases.  Grotius  says  they  are 
not  liable  to  answer  in  damages,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
government  to  restore  what  has  been  captured  and  nol 
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destroyed.  "But  the  latter  opinion  seems  to  be,"  says 
Wheaton,  "that  wherever  a  capture  takes  place  at  sea,  after 
the  fiignatare  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  mere  ignorance  of  the 
fact  will  not  protect  the  captor  from  civil  responsibility  in 
damages ;  and  that  if  he  acted  in  good  faith,  his  own  govern- 
ment must  protect  him  and  save  him  harmless.  When  a 
place  or  country  is  exempted  from  hostility  by  articles  of 
peace,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  give  its  subjects  timely 
notice  of  the  fact,  and  it  is  bound  in  justice  to  indemnify  its 
officers  and  subjects  who  act  in  ignorance  of  the  fact.  In 
such  a  case  it  is  the  actual  wrong-doer  who  is  made  respon- 
sible to  the  injured  party,  and  not  the  superior  commanding 
officer  of  the  fleet,  unless  he  be  on  the  spot,  and  actually  par- 
ticipating in  the  transaction.  Nor  will  damages  be  decreed 
by  the  prize  court,  even  against  the  actual  wrong-doer,  after 
a  lapse  of  a  great  length  of  time."  The  case  of  the  Ameri- 
can ship  Mentor^  which  was  taken  and  destroyed  off  Dela- 
ware Bay,  by  British  ships  of  war,  in  1788,  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  but  before  the  fact  had  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  either  of  the  parties,  has  given  rise  to  much  discus- 
sion. The  opinion  of  Sir  Wm.  Scott  in  that  case,  forms  the 
substance  of  the  foregoing  remarks  of  Mr.  Wheaton.  This 
claim  against  Admiral  Digby  was  decided  in  1799.  A  claim 
had  previously  been  made  against  the  actual  wrong-doer,  and 
rejected  by  the  English  prize  court.  In  discussing  this  case 
Chancellor  Kent  remarks :  '^  It  would  seem  from  that  case 
that  the  American  owner  was  denied  redress  in  the  British 
admiralty,  not  only  against  the  admiral  of  the  fleet  on  that 
station,  but  against  the  immediate  author  of  the  injury.  Sir 
William  Scott  denied  the  relief  against  the  admiral,  and  ten 
years  before  that  time,  relief  had  equally  been  denied  by  his 
predecessor,  against  the  person  who  did  the  injury.  If  that 
decision  was  erroneous,  an  appeal  ought  to  have  been  pre- 
sented. We  have  then  the  decision  of  the  English  high 
court  of  admiralty,  denying  any  relief  in  such  a  case,  and 
an  opinion  of  Sir  William  Scott,  many  years  afterwards,  that 
the  original  wrong-doer  was  liable.  The  opinions  cannot 
otherwise  be  reconciled,  than  upon  the  ground  that  prize 
courts  have  a  large  and  equitable  discretion,  in  allowing  or 
withholdmg  relief  according  to  the  special  circamstancea  ot 
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tlie  individnal  case;^  and  tbut  there  is  bo  fixed  orhiflexifble 
and  general  role  oa  the  8ml)|eet"  {Kent,  Oom.  <m  Am.  Lma, 
voL  ly  p.  171;  Wheataiij  Mem.  ^.  Law,  pt  4,  ch.  4,  i  5; 
The  Meni^^  I  BkA^.  Sep.,  p.  179;  PhUlimore,  On  BiL  Xm, 
vd.  8^  §  519;  Belloy  Derecko  IkUrnaeimaly  pt  2,  eap.  9,  (6; 
^ildmoofiy  ItkL  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  169;  Mfffter^  JDroU  Inttma- 
Umd^  §  188.) 

§  17.  When  the  treaty  of  peace  contains  an  express  stipu- 
lation that  hostilities  are  to  cease  in  a  given  place  at  a  ce> 
tain  tune,  and  a  capture  is  made  previous  to  the  expiration 
of  the  period  limited,  but  with  a  knowledge  of  the  peace  on 
the  part  of  the  captot,  it  has  been  a  question  among  writers 
on  public  law  whether  the  captured  property  should  be 
restored.  "  The  better  and  the  more  reasonable  opinion  is," 
says  Kent,  "  that  the  capture  would  be  null  though  made 
before  the  day  limited,  provided  the  captor  was  previously 
informed  of  the  peace ;  for,  as  Emerigon  observes,  since  con- 
structive knowledge  of  the  peace,  after  the  time  limited  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  renders  the  capture  void,  much 
more  ought  actual  knowledge  of  the  peace  to  produce  that 
effect."  Wheaton  coincides  in  this  view,  but  remarks  that 
it  may  be  questionable  Whether  anything  short  of  an  official 
notification  from  his  own  government  would  be  sufficient,  in 
such  a  case,  to  affect  the  captor  with  the  legal  consequences 
of  actual  knowledge.  This  point  was  extensively  discussed 
in  the  French  prize  courts,  in  the  case  of  the  capture  of  the 
British  ship  Swineherd  by  the  French  privateer  Bellona  in 
1801,  but  the  particular  case  was  decided  on  the  ground  that 
the  king's  proclamation  of  peace  was  unaccompanied  by  any 
French  attestation,  and  was  not  that  sufficient  and  indubi- 
table evidence  to  the  French  cruiser  of  the  feet  of  peace,  upon 
which  he  ought  to  have  acted.  {Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol. 
r,  pp.  172, 178 ;  Wkeaion,  JElem.  Int.  Laio,  pt.  4,  ch.  4,  §  5; 
VaUitj  Ttaiti  des  PriseSy  ch.  4,  §§  4,  6 ;  Merlin,  Repertoire,  verb. 
Prises  MizritimeSy  §6;  Emerigon,  Traiti  d' Assurance,  ch.  12, 
i  19 ;  Abreu,  Traiti  des  Prises,  pt  2,  ch.  11 ;  The  John,  Com. 
of  Claims  between  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain,  p.  427 ;  PhUti- 
more.  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §§  620,  521 ;  WOdman,  Int.  Law, 
vol.  1,  pp.  146-159 ;  BeUo,  JDerecho  Intemaeional,  pt.  2,  cap. 
9,  86;  JkOussif,  DroU Maritifne,  liv.  1,  tit  8,  §87.) 
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§  18,  Another  qaeation  has  arisen  wHh.respeqt  to  the  vali- 
dity  of  a  recapture  of  a  prize,  after  peace,  bat  without  a  know- 
ledge of  ity  and  before  the  prize  had  been  carried  mfra  pre^ 
sidioy  and  condemned.  In  the  case  of  a  British  ves^I  cap* 
tured  by  an  American  privateer  during  the  war,  and  recap* 
tured  while  at  sea  by  a  British  ship  of  war,  after  peace  by  the 
treaty  of  Ohent  in  1814,  but  in  ignorance  of  it,  it  was  decided 
in  a  British  vice-admiralty  court,  that  tho  possession  of  the 
vessel  by  the  American  privateer  was  a  lawful  possession, 
and  that  the  British  cruiser  could  not,  aft;er  the  peace,  law- 
fully use  force  to  divest  this  lawftil  possession.  The  restora- 
tion of  peace  put  an  end,  for  the  time  limited,  to  all  force, 
and  then  the  general  principle  applied,  that  things  acquired 
in  war  remain,  as  to  title  and  possession,  precisely  as  they 
stood  when  the  peace  took  place.  {Phillimarey  On  Ini,  Law^ 
vol.  8,  §  622 ;  Wheaton^  Ekm.  Jni.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  4»  §  6  ^  Kenij 
Conu.  on  Am,  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  178,;  The  Legal  Tender ^  cited 
Wheaton's  Dig.,  p.  802 ;  The  Sophie,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  188 ; 
Valiny  Traiii  des  Prises^  ch.  4,  §§  4,  5 ;  Mnerigony  Traiii  cC As- 
surances, ch.  12,  §  19.) 

§  19.  Things  stipulated  to  be  restored  by  the  treaty  Are  to 
be  restored  in  the  condition  in  which  the  treaty  found  them, 
unless  there  be  an  express  stipulation  to  the  contrai^.  A 
fortress  or  town  is,  therefore,  to  be  restored  as  it  was  when 
taken,  so  &.r  as  it  still  remains  in  that  condition  when  the 
peace  is  concluded.  There  is  no  obligation  to  repair  a  dis* 
mantled  fortress,  nor  to  restore  the  form^  condition  of  a  ter- 
ritory which  has  been  ravaged  by  the  operations  of  war.  On 
tb<a  other  hand^  to  dismantle  a  fortification  or  to  lay  waste  a 
countiy,  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  would  ba  an  act  of 
perfidy.  A  conqueror  may,  however,  demolish  new  works 
fsonstructed  by  himself,  but  not  repairs  made  by  him  in  old 
works  which  he  himself  had  iqjured  during  the  war.  The 
remarks  of  Yattel  on  this  subject  have  been  approved  and 
adopted  by  subsequent  writers :  ^^  Those  things,''  he  says, 
^^of  which  the  restitution  is,  without  ftirther  explanation, 
simply  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  are  to  be  restored  in 
the  same  state  in  which  they  were  taken ;  for  the  word  reM^ 
tutUm  naturally  implies  that  everything  should  be  replaced  ii^ 
its  fonner  condition.    Thus,  the  restitution  of  a  thing  is  to 
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be  accompanied  with  that  of  all  the  rights  which  were 
annexed  to  it  when  taken.  Bat  this  rule  mast  not  he 
extended  to  compromise  those  changes  which  may  have  been 
the  natural  consequences  and  efiects  of  the  war  itself  and  of 
its  operations."  The  products  of  things  restored  or  ceded  by 
the  treaty  of  peace,  are  due  from  the  time  the  restoration  or 
cession  of  the  things  themselves  takes  effect  or  is  due.  But 
all  products  which  were  due  or  collected  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  restitution  or  cession,  are  not  to  be  delivered  up,  unless 
otherwise  specially  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  for  the  fruits 
belong  to  the  proprietor  of  the  thing,  and  the  possession  of 
things  taken  in  war  is  accounted  a  lawful  title,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  conditions  of  peace.  "  For  the  same  reason," 
says  Vattel,  ^^  the  cession  of  a  fund  does  not  imply  that  of 
the  produce  anteriorly  due.  This  Augustus  justly  main- 
tained against  Sextus  Pompeius,  who,  on  having  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus given  to  him,  claimed  the  imposts  of  the  former 
years."  (VatUlj  Droit  des  OenSy  liv.  4,  ch.  8,  §§30,  81; 
AppiaUj  De  BeL  Civ.y  lib.  5 ;  Groiius,  de  Jut.  BeL  ac  P<ie.y  lib. 
2,  cap.  29,  §  22 ;  BellOj  Derecho  Iniemacionaly  pt  2,  cap.  9,  §  6 ; 
Wheatorij  JElem.  Int.  LaWj  pt.  4,  ch.  4,  §  6.) 

§  20.  The  same  rule  is  laid  down  by  Yattel,  with  respect  to 
contributions  levied  upon  the  territory  or  inhabitants  ceded 
or  restored  by  the  treaty  of  peace.  "  To  raise  contributions," 
he  says,  ^'  is  an  act  of  hostility,  which,  on  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  is  to  cease.  Those  before  promised,  and  not  yet  paid, 
are  due,  and  may  be  required  as  a  debt  But,  in  order  to 
obviate  all  difficulty,  it  is  proper  that  the  contracting  parties 
should  clearly  and  minutely  explain  their  intentions  respect- 
ing matters  of  this  nature ;  and  they  are  generally  careful  to 
do  so."  But  the  correctness  of  the  rule,  as  thus  applied  to 
territory  restored  by  the  treaty,  may  very  well  be  doubted. 
There  is  a  broad  distinction  between  military  and  civU  rights ; 
the  latter  are  acquired  by  contract,  conveyance,  or  other  tftfe, 
and  are  evidenced  by  the  ordinary  proofs  of  title ;  while  the 
latter  are  acquired  by  capture  or  conquest,  and  are  evidenced 
by  possession  alone — ^they  begin  and  end  with  possession.  If 
the  conquest  is  restored  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  right  of 
possession  is  terminated,  and  with  it  all  the  incidental  rights 
of  military  occupation,  such  as  the  right  of  levying  and  col- 
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looting  militarj  contribntions.  The  principle  of  uH  posstdetia 
being  the  basis  of  every  treaty  of  peace,  unless  otherwise 
specially  provided  in  the  treaty  itself,  it  follows  that  the  con- 
qaeror  (the  treaty  being  silent  on  this  point,)  is  entitled  to 
all  the  contributions  which  he  has  collected,  by  the  right  of 
military  occupation,  of  the  belligerent  territory  now  surren- 
dered ;  but  not  to  those  which  he  has  levied  but  failed  to  col- 
lect His  rights  over  the  inhabitants  of  such  territory  are 
mUitary  rights,  and,  consequently,  terminate  with  the  right  of 
possession,  i.  e.,  with  the  treaty  of  peace  which  restores  the 
conquest.  ( Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens^  liv.  4,  ch.  8,  §  29 ;  Dupovr 
eeauy  translation  of  Bynkershoek,  p.  116,  note ;  WTieatorij  Elem. 
Ml  Law^  pt.  4,  ch.  4,  §  4 ;  Vide  Ante^  chapters  xxxii  and  zxxiii ; 
JSeffter,  Droit  International,  §§  176,  et  seq.;  Bello^  Derecho  Inter- 
naeionaly  pt.  2,  cap.  9,  §  6.) 

§  21.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  general  obligations 
of  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  have  shown  that  when  made  by 
competent  authority,  it  is  binding  upon  the  whole  state.  The 
question  has  been  raised,  how  far  the  plea,  that  the  treaty  of 
peace  was  obtained  through  intimidation,  or  extorted  by 
by  force,  may  dispense  with  its  observance.  Yattel  says,  that 
such  a  plea  will  not  invalidate  a  treaty,  or  dispense  with  its 
observance :  "  First,  were  this  exception  admitted,  it  would 
destroy,  from  the  very  foundations,  all  the  security  of  treaties 
of  peace ;  for  there  are  few  treaties  of  that  kind  which  might 
not  be  made  to  afford  such  a  pretext  as  a  cloak  for  the  faith- 
less violation  of  them."  But,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  same  author,  there  may  be  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  forced  submission  to  conditions  equally  offen- 
sive to  justice  and  to  all  the  duties  of  humanity.  If  a  rapa- 
cious and  unjust  conqueror  subdues  a  nation  and  forces  her 
to  accept  of  hard,  ignominious,  and  insupportable  conditions, 
necessity  obliges  her  to  submit ;  but  this  apparent  tranquility 
is  not  a  peace ;  it  is  an  oppression  which  she  endures  only  so 
long  as  she  wants  the  means  of  shaking  it  off,  and  against 
which  men  of  spirit  rise  on  the  first  favorable  opportunity. 
When  Fernando  Cortes  attacked  the  empire  of  Mexico,  with* 
out  any  shadow  of  reason,  without  even  a  plausible  pretext, — 
if  the  unfortunate  Montezuma  could  have  recovered  his  lib- 
erty by  submitting  to  the  iniquitous  and  cruel  conditions  of 
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recdvioig  SpftnislsL  gtiinrtsocis  into  his  t<ywiui  and  biB  eaphtl,  of 
paying  en  immense  tribute,  and  obeying  the  commands  of 
the  king  of  Spidn^-^will  any  man  pretend  to  assert  that  he 
Tf  ould  not  hare  been  juetifiable  in  seizing  a  conrenient  oppop* 
tunily  to  recoTer  hie  rights,  to  emancipate  his  pec^^ie,  and  to 
expel  or  exterminate  the  Spanish  hotde  of  g^edy,  inaoleut^ 
and  eruel  Qsnrpers  ?  No  I  snch  a  monstrons  abmrdity  on 
never  be  serionsly  maintained.  Although  the  law  of  natare 
aims  at  protecting  the  sa&ty  and  peace  of  natioae,  by  enjoin- 
ing the  faithful  obseryanee  of  promises,  it  does  not  &vor 
oppressors."  ( Vatidj  Droii  des  Gfens^  liv<  4,  ch.  4,  §  87 ;  Jhif 
fendmf^  jDe  Jure  Not.  et  Oeni.^  lib.  8,  cap.  8,  §  1 ;  S^Ur,  Drmt 
International,  §§  86,  98,  Qd;  Burlamaqui,  DroU de  laNoLetdu 
Gens,  tome  6,  pt  4,  ch.  14 ;   WUdnum^  Jnl  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  140.) 

§  22.  A  treaty  of  peace  may  revive  former  treaties  by 
express  stipulation,  or,  in  certain  cases,  without  any  stipula- 
lation  whatever.  As  a  general  rule,  the  obligations  of  trea- 
ties are  dissipated  by  war,  and  they  are  regarded  as  extin> 
guished  and  gone  forever,  unless  expressly  revived  by  the 
treaty  of  peace.  But  this  rule  is  by  no  means  universal. 
"Where  treaties  contemplate  a  pennanent  arrangement 
of  national  rights,"  says  Kent,  '^or  which,  by  their  terms, 
are  meant  to  provide  for  the  event  of  an  intervening 
war,  it  would  be  against  every  principle  of  just  inter- 
pretation to  hold  them  extinguished  by  the  event  of  war. 
y  They  revive  at  peace,  unless  waived,  or  new  and  repugnant 
stipulations  be  made."  {Kent,  Com.  an  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  p. 
177 ;  VaUd,  DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  10,  §  174 ;  GrotiuSy  de 
Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  3,  cap.  25 ;  HeinecciuSj  JSlem.  Jur,  NaL  et 
Gent.,  lib.  2,  cap.  9 ;  Sutton  v.  Sutton,  1  Russell  and  Milne 
Bep,,  p.  663 ;  The  S.  for  P.,  the  Gospel  v.  New  Mavenj  8 
Wheaton  Bep.,  p.  494 ;  PbUUmore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §§  531, 
et  seq.,  Wheatm^  Ulern.  Int.  Law,  pt  3,  ch.  2,  §§  9-11 ;  lUgiuelr 
me,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  13.) 

S  28.  <*  The  breach  of  a  treaty  of  peace,"  says  Vattel,  **«)n- 
eists  in  violating  the  engagements  annexed  to  it,  either  by 
doing  what  it  prohibits,  or  by  not  doing  what  it  prescribes. 
Now,  the  engagements  contracted  by  trea^  may  be  violated 
in  three  different  ways, — ^by  a  conduct  that  is  repugnant  to 
to  the  natore  and  essence  of  every  treaty  of  peace  in  gene- 
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ml,— bjppoeeedingB  whioh  are  incompatible  wi&  the  psr- 
ticvlar  nature  of  the  treaty  in  qnestioD,— *  or,  fLnallj,  bj  the 
violation  of  any  aitiele  expressly  contained  in  iV*  These 
difiereftt  modes  lotf  which  a  trqaty  of  peace  may  be  violated, 
are  diecneeed  by  Yettel  at  considerable  length.  We  shall 
alhide  here  only  to  the  last,  that  is,  how  far  the  breach  of  a 
eiogle  article  is  a  breach  of  the  whole  treaty.  The  violation 
of  any  one  article  of  a  trealy  •of  peace,  abrogates  tibe  whole 
tveaty,  if  the  injured  party  eo  elects  to  consider  it ;  for  all 
the  articles  are  dependent  on  each  other,  and  one  is  to  be 
deemed  a  condition  of  the  other.  It  is  sometimes,  however, 
ejq>re88ly  stipulated  that  if  one  article  be  broken,  the  pthBis 
ahall  nevertheless  be  continued  in  force.  But,  without  such 
stipulation,  the  injured  party  may  regard  the  violation  of  a 
single  article  as  overthrowing  the  whole  treaty.  *^  We  have 
a  strong  instance  in  our  own  history,"  says  Eent^  *^of  the 
annihilation  of  treaties  by  the  act  of  the  injured  party.  In 
1798,  the  congress  of  the  United  States  declared  that  the 
treaties  with  France  were  no  longer  obligatory  on  the  United 
States,  as  they  had  been  repeatedly  violate4  on  the  part  of  the 
Prench  government,  and  all  just  claims  for  reparation 
refused."  Publicists  very  properly  distinguish  between  a 
void  and  a  voidable  treaty.  If  the  treaty  be  violated  by  one 
of  the  contending  parties,  either  by  proceedings  incompajti- 
ble  with  its  general  spirit,  or  by  a  specific  breach  of  any  one 
of  its  articles,  it  becomes  not  absolutely  void,  but  voidable 
at  the  election  of  the  injured  party.  If  he  prefers  not  to 
come  to  a  rupture,  the  treaty  remains  valid  and  obligatp^. 
He  may  waive  or  remit  the  infraction  committed,  or  he  ]Qa(y 
demand  a  just  satisfaction.  ( Wheaion^  JSlem.  Int.  Law^  pt  4 
ch.  4,  §  7 ;  Keni^  Com.  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,KP*  ^76,  176;  Qr^h 
iiuSy  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.y  lib.  2,  cap.  15,  §  16 ;  Vaiid^Drwtd^M 
Oens,  liv.  4,  ch.  4,  §§  88, 48,  54 ;  Burlamaquiy  Droit  dela  NaL  el 
des  GenSj  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  14 ;  BeHo,  Derecho  Internacionalj 
pt.  2,  cap.  9,  §  6 ;  Hefterj  Droit  International^  §  184.) 

§24.  Affected  delays  in  performing  the  conditions  of  a 
treaty  of  peace,  are,  says  Yattel,  equivalent  to  an  express 
denial,  and  differ  from  it  only  by  the  artifice  with  which  he, 
who  practices  them,  seeks  to  palliate  his  want  of  fiEuth ;  he 
adds  fraud  to  perfidy,  and  actually  violates  the  article  which 
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he  fihould  falfill.  Bnt>  if  a  real  impediment  stands  in  the  way, 
time  must  be  allowed,  for  no  one  is  bound  to  perform 
impossibilities.  If  the  obstacle  be  utterly  in surmoon table, 
the  other  party  should  accept  of  an  indemnification,  if  the 
case  will  admit  of  it,  and  the  indemnification  be  practicable. 
But  if  no  equivalent  can  be  offered,  the  intervening  impos- 
sibility undoubtedly  cancels  the  particular  obligation.  ( Voir 
idj  Droit  des  OenSy  liv.  4,  ch.  4,  §§  50,  51 ;  BaynevaU  InM. 
du  Droit  NaLj  eic.^  liv.  4,  chs.  28-26 ;  BeUo,  Derecko  InkmO' 
eionaly  pt.  2,  cap.  9,  §  6  ;  Heffier^  Droit  IniemcUional^  §  184.) 

§  25.  "  There  is,"  says  Kent,  "  a  very  material  and  impor- 
tant distinction  made  by  the  writers  on  public  law,  between 
a  new  war  for  some  new  cause,  and  a  breach  of  a  treaty  of 
peace.  In  the  former  case,  the  rights  acquired  by  the  treaty 
subsists,  notwithstanding  the  new  war;  but  in  the  latter  case, 
they  are  annulled  by  the  breach  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  on 
which  they  were  founded.  A  new  war  may  interrupt  the 
exercise  of  the  rights  acquired  by  the  former  treaty,  and, 
like  other  rights,  they  may  be  wrested  from  the  party  by  the 
force  of  arms.  But  then  they  become  newly  acquired  rights, 
and  partake  of  the  operation  and  result  of  the  new  war.  To 
recommence  a  war  by  breach  of  the  articles  of  a  treaty  of 
peace,  is  deemed  much  more  odious  than  to  provoke  a  war 
by  some  new  demand  and  aggression ;  for  the  latter  is  sim- 
ply injustice,  but,  in  the  former  case,  the  party  is  guiltj^both 
of  perfidy  and  injustice."  {Kenty  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1, 
p.  175  ;  GrotiuSy  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac,  lib.  8,  cap.  20,  §§  27,  28 ; 
Vaitel^  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  4,  ch.  4,  §  42 ;  The  Schooner  Sophie, 
6  Rob.  Bep.,  p.  148 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap. 
9,  §  6 ;  Beal,  Science  du  Gouvemement,  tome  5,  ch.  3,  sec  5 ; 
Hoser,  J.  J.  VertMcht  Abhandl,  No.l ;  Heffter,  Droit  Intemor 
tional,  §  184.) 
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§  1.  The  jus  post/immii  was  a  fiction  of  the  Roman  law 
by  which  persons,  and,  in  some  cases,  things,  taken  by  an 
enemy  were  restored  to  their  original  legal  status  immediately 
on  coming  under  the  power  of  the  nation  to  which  they  for- 
merly belonged.  "  Postliminium  fingit  mm  qui  captus  est^  in 
jJC  cwije  semper  fuisse.''  With  respect  to  persons,  the  right  of 
postliminy  bad  a  double  effect,  passive  and  active.  Pasme, 
inasmuch  as  the  returned  son  fell  again  under  the  power  of 
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his  parent,  and  the  retamed  slave  under  the  power  of  hia 
master;  and,  octfre,  inasmuch  as  the  returned  person  claimed 
to  exercise  his  original  rights  over  other  persons  or  things. 
To  produce  this  passive  effect,  the  only  requisite  was  the 
simple  return  of  the  individual ;  but  to  produce  the  active 
effect,  the  individual  must  have  returned  l^cdb/  and  for  the 
purpose  of  regaining  his  rights.  The  jus  poaUmimi  was 
denied  to  those  who  illegally  returned  to  their  country 
during  an  armistice,  to  deserters,  to  those  who  had  surren- 
dered in  battle,  to  those  who  had  been  abandoned  by  their 
country,  or  who  had  been  the  subject  of  a  deditio^  either 
during  the  war,  or  at  the  time  of  making  peace.  With 
respect  to  things  taken  by  the  enemy,  the  Soman  law  con- 
sidered them  as  withdrawn  from  the  cats/gory  of  legal  rela-  ^■ 
tions  during  the  period  of  the  enemy's  possession  of  them. 
If  retaken  by  their  former  owner,  they  become  his  by  the 
recapture ;  but,  if  retaken  by  the  state  they  were  considered 
as  booty,  or  prize  of  war,  the  original  right  of  property  being 
extinguished  by  the  intervening  hostile  possession.  But, 
certain  things  were  excepted  from  this  rule,  as  real  property, 
horses,  vessels  used  for  purposes  of  war,  etc. ;  and  to  tliese 
the  jus  postilimifdi  was  accorded.  This  general  maxim  of  the 
Roman  law,  although  not  in  all  its  details,  is  engrafted  into 
modern  international  jurisprudence,  and  is  fully  recognized 
as  an  incident  to  the  state  of  war,  and  contributes  essentially 
to  mitigate  its  calamities.  [Phittimorey  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  3, 
§403;  Jusiiniany  Institutes^  lib.  1,  tit.  12,  §5;  VatoJ,  DnM 
des  Gensj  liv.  3,  ch.  14,  §  204 ;  KerU,  Com.  an  Am.  Law^ 
vol.  1,  p.  108;  Wheatonj  Elem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  15; 
Klubery  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  256,  et  seq. ;  Martens^  Precis  du 
Droit  des  Gens,  §  483.) 

§  2.  The  right  of  postliminy  is  founded  upon  the  duty  of 
every  state  to  protect  the  persons  and  property  of  its  citizens 
against  the  q[>eratious  of  the  enemy.  When,  therefore,  a 
subject  who  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  is  rescued 
by  the  state  or  its  agents,  he  is  restored  to  his  former  rights 
and  condition  under  his  own  state,  for  bis  relations  to  his 
own  country  are  not  changed  either  by  the  capture  or  the 
rescue.  8o,  of  the  property  of  a  subject  recaptured  from  the 
enemy  by  the  state  or  its  agents ;  it  is  no  more  the  property 
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of  the  itote  than  it  isms  before  itfcll  into  the  haadiB^f  the 
«neniy ;  it  most,  therefore,  be  lestored  to  its  former  owner. 
3Biit  ily  by  the  w«ll  eBtablished  rales  of  public  ktw,  the  title 
to  the  captcrred  property  has  become  vested  in  the  first 
.captor,  the  former  owner  cannot  claim  its  restoration  from 
the  Tecaptor,  beoanse  his  original  title  has  been  extingnished. 
The  jus  postlmim  of  the  Roman  law  applied  almost  exclu- 
lively  to  questions  of  private  rights,  but  the  principles  of 
natural  jnstioe  embodied  in  that  law  are  applicable  to  states 
aa  well  as  to  individiMis,  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other. 
It  has,  therefore,  been  held  in  modem  tinges  to  extend  not 
only  to  individuals  of  the  same  state,  but  also  to  individuals 
of  different  states,  and  to  the  international  relations  of  states 
tiiemselves.  {PhUKmorey  On  M.  Law,  vol.  8,  §§  589,  540 ; 
Vaiiel,  DroU  dee  0ms,  liv.  8,  eh.  14,  §  205;  Martens,  Precis  du 
Droit  des  Gens,  §  288 ;  Heffier,  Ihoii  International,  §§  187,  et 
aeq.;  VoetyOd  Pandect,  tit.  4,  p.  642;  Pfeiffer,  Das  Beeht  der 
Kreigseroberung,  pp.  40,  et  seq. ;  Bello,  Dereeho  Intemacional, 
pt.  2,  cap.  4,  $  8;  Kbd>er,  DroU  des  Gens,  §§  268,  259.) 

§  3.  Postliminy  is  considered  as  taking  effect  the  moment 
that  the  persons,  or  property  taken  on  land  by  an  enemy, 
come  within  their  sovereign's  territory,  or  within  places 
tinder  his  command,  or  into  the  hands  of  his  officers  or 
agents.  But,  in  cases  of  prize  and  maritime  recapture  the 
question  of  restoration  usually  involves  that  of  military 
salvage  which  must  be  determined  by  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction.  Vessels  and  goods  taken  by  the  enemy  as 
prizes,  and  recaptured  by  the  principal  belligerent,  or  his 
allies,  mnst,  therefore,  be  brought  infra  praesidia,  and  adju- 
dicated precisely  the  same  as  in  case  of  a  prize.  {Vaitel, 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  14,  §  206;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law 
▼oL  1,  p.  108;  Wheaion,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  17; 
Bynkershoek,  Quaest.  Jur.  Pkd>.,  lib.  1,  cap.  6 ;  Bello,  Dereeho 
Jntemaciotud,  pt  2,  cap.  4,  §  8 ;  Heffier,  DroU  International, 
§  188;  Pando,  Dereeho  Pub.  Int.,  p.  409.) 

§  4.  The  right  of  postliminy  belongs  exclusively  to  a  state 
of  war,  and  no  longer  exists  after  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
of  peace.  The  intervention  of  peace  cures  all  defects  of 
title  to  property  of  every  kind,  acquired  in  war,  and  such  title 
cannot  be  subsequently  defeated  in  fevor  of  the  original 
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owner,  not  even  in  the  hands  of  a  neutral  possessor,  who  him- 
self becomes  an  enemy.  Sach  property  may  be  liable  to  cap- 
tare  as  booty,  or  prize  of  war,  the  same  as  any  other  property 
of  that  neutral,  now  an  enemy,  but  it  is  not  affected  by  the 
right  of  postliminy.  By  the  principle  of  uti  poasidetiSf  which,, 
as  already  stated,  applies  to  every  treaty  of  peace,  unless 
otherwise  specially  stipulated,  all  captured  property  is  tacitly 
conceded  to  the  possessor,  and,  if  recaptured  in  a  subsequent 
war,  it  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  capture,  but  not  to  those  of 
postliminy.  Nevertheless,  there  are  many  cases,  where,  the 
treaty  of  peace  being  silent,  and  the  principle  of  uH  possidetis 
not  applicable,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  the  jus  postUmin% 
in  order  to  determine  the  true  condition  of  things  ai  the  time 
of  the  treaty ;  or  the  moment  they  were  freed  from  the  pres- 
sure of  the  captor's  force,  as  an  enemy;  in  other  words,  whether, 
when  the  captor  ceases  to  be  an  enemy,  the  thing  captured 
legally  becomes  his  property,  or  returns  to  the  former  owner. 
Hence,  the  very  intimate  connection  between  treaties  of 
peace  and  the  rights  of  postliminy.  {Bello^  Dereeho  Iniema- 
ticnaly  pt.  2,  cap.  4,  §  8 ;  Manning^  Law  of  Nations^  pp.  142, 
148 ;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  689 ;  Vatiel^  Droit  des 
Oens^  liv.  3,  ch.  14,  §216;  Kenty  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p. 
Ill ;  Wkeaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  4,  §  4 ;  The  Purisima 
Concepcionj  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  45 ;  The  Schooner  Sophia,  6  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  188 ;  Reffier^  Droit  International,  §  188.) 

§  5.  It  is  a  general  rule  of  international  law,  that  allies  in 
war  niake  but  one  party  with  the  principal;  the  cause  being 
common,  the  rights  and  obligations  are  the  same.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  when  persons  and  things  belonging  to  one  of 
the  allies,  which  have  been  taken  by  the  enemy,  fall  into  the 
hands  of  another  ally,  they  are  subject  to  the  right  of  post* 
liminy,  and  must  be  restored  to  their  former  condition.  The 
recapture  by  an  ally,  is  regarded  the  same  as  a  recapture  by 
the  principal,  and  vice  versa.  So,  also,  with  respect  to  terri- 
tory, persons  and  things  brought  within  the  territory  of  one 
ally,  are  affected  by  the  rights  of  postliminy  precisely  the 
same  as  if  brought  within  the  territory  of  their  own  sove- 
reign. But,  if  the  ally  does  not  become  an  associate  in  the 
war,  or  a  co-belligerent,  and  merely  furnishes  the  succors  stipu- 
lated by  treaty,  without  coming  to  a  rapture  with  the  enemy, 
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his  dominione  are  regarded  as  neutral,  and  are  governed  by 
the  laws  of  neutrality.  {Heffter^  Droit  Intemationaly  §  188; 
Vattel,  DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  14,  §§  207,  208 ;  Kent,  Com. 
on  Am.  Law,  voL  1,  p.  109 ;  Bynkershoekf  Quaeat  Jur.  Pub.,  lib. 
1,  cap.  5.) 

§  6.  The  right  of  postilimny,  with  respect  to  things,  do  not 
take  efiect  in  neutral  countries,  because  the  neutral  is  bound 
to  consider  every  acquisition  made  by  either  party  as  a  law- 
ful acquisition,  unless  the  capture  itself  is  an  infringement 
of  his  own  neutral  jurisdiction  or  rights.  If  one  parly  were 
allowed  in  a  neutral  territory  to  enjoy  the  right  of  claiming 
goods  taken  by  the  other,  it  would  be  a  departure  from  the 
duty  of  neutrality.  Neutrals  are  bound  to  take  notice  of  the 
military  rights  which  possession  gives,  and  which  is  the  only 
evidence  of  right  acquired  by  military  force,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  civil  rights  and  titles.  The  fact  must  be  taken 
for  the  law.  But  with  respect  to  persons,  it  takes  effect,  not 
only  in  the  territory  of  the  nation  to  which  such  persons 
belong,  and  in  that  of  his  allies,  but  also  in  a  neutral  coun- 
try;  so  that  if  a  belligerent  brings  his  prisoners  into  a  neu- 
tral territory  he  loses  all  control  of  them.  So,  if  prisoners 
escape  from  their  captors,  and  reach  a  neutral  territory,  they 
cannot  be  pursued  and  seized  in  such  territory,  and  conse- 
quently, are  restored  to  their  former  condition.  Prisoners  of 
war  who  have  given  their  parole,  may,  or  may  not,  claim  the 
right  of  postliminy  or  reaching  a  neutral  country,  or  coming 
again  under  the  power  of  their  own  nation  according  to  the 
terms  of  their  parole.  If  left  entirely  free  to  return  to  their 
own  country,  subject  to  certain  stipulated  conditions,  such 
as  not  to  serve  again  for  a  certain  period,  or  during  the  war, 
these  conditions  are  not  changed  by  recapture  or  rescue. 
But  if  they  have  only  promised  not  to  escape,  or  to  remain 
within  certain  limits  assigned  to  them,  if  they  are  rescued 
by  their  own  party,  or  the  place  of  their  confinement  falls 
into  the  hands  of  their  own  nation  or  its  allies,  they  are 
released  from  their  parole,  and,  by  the  right  of  postliminy, 
are  restored  to  their  former  state.  So  if,  by  the  incidents  of 
the  war,  prisoners,  not  free  to  return  to  their  own  country, 
are  brought  into  neutral  territory,  they  are  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  that  right.    But  it  must  be  remembered^  that  priao- 
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nerfr  brought  inta  nentral  ports  on  board  »  fofeign  ahip  of 
<jyftr>  or  any  priae  of  hers,  are  not  entitled  to  the  right  of 
postlinuoy,  because  such  vessels  in  neutral  ports  have  a  right 
of  exterritoriality^  and  such  prisoners  are  not  regarded  as 
within  neutral  jurisdiction.  ( WheaUm^  EUm.  Int.  Jmd,  pt  4^ 
ch.  4,  §  4;  PMlimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §§  404,  405;  VaUeli 
Droit  des  Qen^,  liv.  3,  ch.  7,  §  132;  ch.  14,  §§  208,  210;  Bjpir 
kerahoek,  QuaesL  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  caps.  15,  16;  Kent,  Com.  on 
Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  109;  Duponceatiy  Translation  of  Synker- 
shoeky  note,  pp.  116,  117;  PolybiuSy  HistyWh.  8,  cap.  8;  Cushr 
ing,  Opinions  of  XJ.  S.  At(ys  GerCl,  vol.  7,  p.  123;  Bdlo,  Dere- 
cho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  4,  §  8 ;  Heffter,  Droit  InUmationalf 
§§  189, 190;  CocceiuSy,  Grotius  lUus.,  lib.  8,  cap.  8,  §  9;  The 
Sophia,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  138;  The  Pwrisshna  Concepcion,  6  Bob. 
Rep.y  p.  45 ;  The  Amistad  de  Bues,  5  Wheat  Rep.,  p.  390.) 

§  7.  Naturally,  property  of  all  kinds  is  recoverable  by  the 
right  of  postliminy,  and  there  is  no  intrinsic  reason  why 
movables  should  be  excepted  fix>m  the  rule.  Bucfa,  indeed, 
was  the  ancient  practice,  and  by  the  jus  po^minii  of  the 
Romans,  certain  articles,  on  being  recovered  from  the  enemy, 
were  required  to  be  restored  to  their  former  ownersw  Bat 
the  difficulty  of  recognizing  things  of  this  nature,  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  and  the  endless  disputes  which  would 
spring  from  a  revendication  oi  them,  have  introduced  a  con* 
trary  practice  in  modem  times ;  and  the  title  of  the  former 
owner  to  all  booty  is  considered  as  completely  divested  by  a 
firm  possession  of  the  captor  of  twenty-four  hours.  Some 
apply  the  same  rule  to  cases  of  prize,  while  others,  as  has 
already  been  shown,  require  the  sentence  of  a  competent 
court.  ( Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  14,  §  209 ;  Kent, 
Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  108;  Wheaton,  JSlem.  InL  Law, 
pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  17 ;  PhUlimore,  On  InU  Law,  vol.  8,  §  686 ;  CkUfy, 
Law  of  Nations,  pp.  94,  96  ;  Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib. 
1,  tit.  1,  cap.  12 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemaeional,  pt.  2,  cap.  4, 
§  8  ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  190 ;  Teztor,  J^fnopsu  Juris 
Genu,  18,  102 ;  Cicero,  Topica,  cap.  8.) 

§  8.  Real  property  is  easily  identified,  and  is  not  of  a  tran- 
sitory nature ;  it  is,  therefore,  considered  to  be  completely 
within  the  right  of  postliminy.     The  rule,  however,  cannot 
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be  frequently  applied  to  the  ease  of  mere  private  property, 
which)  hy  the  gederal  role  of  modern  nations,  is  exempt  from 
oonfiscation*  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  general  rule, 
a&d  wherever  private  real  property  has  been  confiscated  by 
the  enemy,  and  again  comes  into  the  possession  of  the  nation 
to  which  the  individaal  owner  belongs,  it  is  subject  to  the 
right  of  postliminy.  The  efibct  of  complete  conquest  and 
retrocession  will  be  considered  in  another  paragraph.  Gro- 
tius  proposed  the  question  with  respect  to  the  immovable 
property  belonging  to  a  prisoner  of  war,  but  situate  in  a  neu- 
tral counti^<  But  Vattel  summarily  disposes  of  it  with  the 
just  remark,  that  nothing  belonging  to  a  prisoner  can  be  dis- 
posed  of  by  the  captor,  unless  he  can  seize  it  and  bring  it 
within  his  own  possession.  But  the  rule  becomes  of  great 
practical  importance  when  applied  to  questions  arising  out  of 
alienations  of  real  property  belonging  to  the  government, 
made  by  the  opposite  belligerent  while  in  the  militaiy 
occupatiot)  of  the  country*  We  have  already  stated,  that 
the  purchaser  of  any  portioki  of  the  national  domain  in  the 
occupatiou  of  an  enemy,  previous  to  the  confirmation  or  con- 
summation of  the  conquest,  takes  it  at  the  peril  of  being 
evicted  by  the  original  sovereign  owner  when  he  is  restored 
to  his  dominions.  But  if  the  victor  be  so  firmly  established 
in  possession,  that  opposition  to  his  rule  is  overcome  or  vir- 
tually ceases,  or  if  the  conquest  is  accompanied  by  internal 
revolution  and  a  recognition  of  the  new  government,  in 
other  words,  if  the  conquest  is  legally  complete,  alienations 
of  the  public  domain  will  not  be  annulled,  even  though  the 
former  sovereign  should  be  restored.  ( Vaitely  Droit  des  Gens^ 
liv.  8,  ch.  14,  §  212 ;  Kent^  Com.  on  Am.  LaWj  vol.  1,  pp.  108, 
109 ;  WheatOHj  EUm.  Int.  Law^  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  17 ;  J.«6cr, 
FolUical  Eihks,  b.  2,  §  86 ;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8, 
§§406,  639-674,  583;   Vide  anU,  chapters  xxxii.  and  xxxiii.) 

§  9.  Towns,  provinces,  and  territories,  which  are  retaken 
fhym  the  conqueror  during  the  war,  or  which  are  restored  to 
their  former  sovereign  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  are  entitled  to 
the  right  of  postliminy,  and  the  original  sovereign  owner  on 
recovering  his  dominion  over  them,  whether  by  force  of 
arms  or  by  treaty,  is  bound  to  restore  them  to  their  former 
ftate.    In  other  words,  he  acquires  no  new  rights  over  them 
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either  by  the  act  of  recapture  or  of  restoration.  The  con- 
qaeror  loses  the  rights  which  he  bad  acquired  by  force  of 
arms ;  but  those  rights  are  not  transferred  to  the  former  sove- 
reign, who  resumes  his  dominion  over  them  precisely  the 
same  as  though  the  war  had  never  occurred.  He  rules,  not 
by  a  newly  acquired  title  which  relates  back  to  any  former 
period,  but  by  his  ancient  title,  which,  in  contemplation  of 
law,  has  never  been  divested.  The  places  which  are  recon- 
quered or  restored,  therefore  returns  to  him  with  the  rights 
and  privileges  which  they  would  have  possessed  if  they  had 
never  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  enemy.  But  if  the  con- 
quered provinces  and  places  are  confirmed  to  the  conqueror 
by  the  treaty  of  peace,  or  otherwise,  they  can  claim  no  right 
of  postliminy.  Their  condition  is  established  by  the  rights 
of  conquest  and  the  will  of  the  conqueror.  The  right  or  title 
of  the  new  sovereign  is  not  that  of  the  original  possessor, 
and  therefore  is  not  subject  to  the  same  limitation  or  restric- 
tion. It  had  its  origin  in  force,  and  is  confirmed  by  treaty, 
incorporation,  length  of  possession,  or  otherwise.  It  dates 
back  to  the  actual  conquest,  but  not  to  any  period  anterior 
to  the  conquest.  The  relations  between  the  conquered  and 
the  conqueror  are  therefore  very  difierent  from  those  which 
existed  between  the  conquered  and  their  former  sovereign. 
They  have,  in  their  new  condition,  such  rights  only  as  belong 
to  them  by  the  general  law  of  nations,  and  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  of  cession,  or  such  others  as  may  be  given  to 
them  by  the  will  of  the  conqueror.  K,  however,  the  provin- 
ces and  places  have  not  themselves  been  considered  as 
having  been  in  a  hostile  attitude  to  the  conqueror,  he  is 
regarded  as  merely  replacing  the  former  sovereign  in  his 
rights  over  them.  They  are  regarded  as  acquired  by  con- 
quest, rather  than  as  actually  conquered,  and,  in  such  cases,  the 
acquisition  or  change  of  sovereignty  is  not  usually  attended 
by  loss  of  rights.  But  in  whatsoever  way  the  conquest  is  com- 
pleted it  operates  as  an  entire  severance  of  the  relations 
between  the  conquered  territory  and  the  former  sovereignty. 
A  subsequent  restoration  of  such  territory  to  its  former 
sovereign  is  regarded  in  law  as  a  retrocession^  and  carries 
^ith  it  no  rights  of  postliminy.  When  the  inhabitants 
^^  such  conquered  territory  become  a  part  of  the  new  state 
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they  must  bear  the  consequence  of  the  transfer  of  their  alle- 
giance to  a  new  sovereign ;  and,  should  they  subsequently 
fall  into  the  power  of  their  foi'mer  sovereign,  he  is,  in  turn, 
to  be  regarded  as  a  conqueror,  and  they  cannot  claim,  as 
against  him,  any  rights  of  postliminy.  The  correctness  of 
the  principle  of  international  law,  as  stated  above,  is  never 
disputed ;  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  determining  when 
the  conquest  is  complete,  or  in  drawing  the  precise  line 
between  absolute  conquest  and  mere  military  occupation. 
This  distinction  has  been  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapters. 
{Heffter,  Broil  Iniernaticmly  §  188 ;  Chiityy  Law  of  IfaiionSy 
pp.  95,  96 ;  Bynkershoekj  Qiuiest  Jur.  JPub.^  lib.  1,  cap.  16 ; 
BeUoj  Derecho  Intemationaly  pt  2,  cap.  4,  §  8 ;  BdynevaJL^  InsL 
du  Droit  NaL^  liv.  8,  ch.  18 ;  Vaitel,  Droit  des  GrenSy  liv.  8, 
eh.  14,  §§  218,  214;  ia6er,  PolUical  Ethics,  b.  2,  §  86 ;  Whea^ 
ion,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §  18 ;  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  16 ;  Vide 
ante  chapters  xxxii.  and  zxxiii.) 

§  10.  A  state  is  sometimes  entirely  subjugated  and  its  per- 
sonality extinguished  by  a  compulsory  incorjioration  into 
another  sovereignty.  As  the  towns,  provinces  and  territo- 
ries of  which  it  was  composed  now  become  subordinate  por- 
tions of  another  society,  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to 
the  new  state  result  from  the  will  of  the  new  sovereign.  If, 
by  a  subsequent  revolution,  the  extinguished  state  resumes 
its  independence,  and  again  becomes  a  distinct  and  substan- 
tive body,  its  constituent  parts  may  resume  their  former  rela- 
tions, or  assume  new  positions  and  rights,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  society  which  is  recognized,  and  the  consti- 
tution or  government  which  it  adopts.  This  is  a  question  of 
local  public  law,  rather  than  of  international  jurisprudence. 
But  if  the  subjugated  state  is  delivered  by  the  assistance  of 
another,  the  question  of  postliminy  may  arise  between  the 
restored  state  and  its  deliverer.  There  are  two  cases  to  be 
considered :  first,  where  the  deliverance  is  eftected  by  an  ally» 
and  second,  where  it  is  effected  by  a  friendly  power  unallied. 
In  either  case,  the  state  so  'delivered,  is  entitled  to  the  right 
of  postliminy.  If  the  deliverence  be  effected  by  an  ally^  the 
duty  of  restoration  is  strict  and  precise,  for  an  ally  can  claim 
no  right  of  war  against  its  co-ally.  If  the  deliverance  be 
effected  by  a  state  unallied  but  not  hostile,  the  reestablish- 
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tn^nt  of  tixe  redcned  fiation  in  its  former  rights  is  certaisly 
tbe  morftl  doty  of  the  deliverer.  He  ean  claim  no  rights  of 
conquest  against  the  friendly  state  which  he  rescnes  firdm 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  How  much  stronger,  then,  is 
the  duty  of  restoration  where  the  deliverance  is  effected  with 
the  concurrence  and  assistance  of  the  snhjugated  people,  and 
tinder  the  expectation  oti  their  part  of  recovering  their 
ancient  rights  and  privileges.  A  denial  of  the  right  of  post- 
liminy, in  such  a  case  would  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations 
and  a  breach  of  public  morality.  {Puffendorf^  dt  Jur.  Nat.  et 
Gentry  lib:  8,  cap.  6,  §  26 ;  Vaiiel^  Droit  des  Geniy  \\v.  8,  eh. 
14,  §  218 ;  WheaioA^  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  p.  490 ;  PMIitmart^ 
On  Int.  Law^  vol.  1,  §  125 ;  Bynkershoeky  Quaest.  Jur.  Pui., 
lib.  1,  cap.  16.) 

§  11.  The  history  of  Genoa  furnishes  an  illustration  df  this 
principle.  The  ancient  republic  of  Genoa  had  been  sub- 
verted, in  consequence  of  the  French  inVasion  and  conquest 
of  Italy,  and  was  annexed  to  the  French  empire  in  1805.  In 
1814  the  city  of  Genoa  was  surrendered  tb  the  British  titK>p8, 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Bentinck,  who  iesued  a  procla- 
mation on  the  26th  of  April,  stating  ^'  that  considering  the 
general  desire  of  the  Genoese  seems  to  be  to  retam  to  that 
ancient  form  of  government  under  which  it  enjoyed  liberty, 
prosperity,  and  independence;  and  considering,  likewise,  that 
this  desire  seems  to  be  conformable  to  the  principles  recog- 
nized by  the  high  allied  powers,  of  restoring  to  all  their 
ancient  rights  and  privileges,"  and  declaring  ^'tliat  the 
Genoese  state,  as  it  existed  in  1797,  with  such  modifications 
as  the  general  wish,  the  public  good,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
original  constitution  seem  to  require,  is  reestablished." 
Nevertheless,  by  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  of 
the  80th  of  May,  1814,  the  states  of  G^noa  were  ceded  to  the 
king  of  Sardinia.  The  provisional  government  of  Genoa 
remonstrated  against  this  cession,  and  appealed  to  the  guar- 
rantee  of  its  independence  contained  in  the  treaty  of  Aix*la- 
Chapelle,  1745.  The  conduct  of  England  was  severely  cen- 
sured in  parliament  at  the  time,  and  has  since  been  con- 
demned by  publicists  generally.  (Wheaiany  JEfiM.  Law  of 
NationSy  pp.  487,  488 ;  Kiubery  Acien  dea  Wiener  OongreaseSy  b. 
7,  SS  420-438 ;  Madmtosh^  MieceL  WorkSy  pp.  508-^24 ;  PMt^ 
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UmoTtj  On  Int  Law,  vol.  1,  §  244 ;  Alison,  Hist  of  Europej 
vol.  4,  pp.  370,  503 ;  Boiieck,  Hist  of  the  World,  vol.  4,  p.  248  j 
Annual  Register ,  British,  1814,  p.  191 ;  Hansard,  Parliamentary 
Debates,  vol.  30,  pp.  894,  et  eeq.) 

§  12.  Having  coneidered  the  law  of  postliminy  applicable 
to  the  retaking  of  movable  and  immovable  property  cap- 
tured  on  land,  it  remains  to  examine  its  application  to  the 
retaking  of  prizes,  or  property  captured  at  sea, — what  was 
called  in  latin,  recuperatio,  and  is  known  in  English  law,  as 
recapture.  There  is  a  manifest  difficulty  in  applying  the  right 
of  postliminy  to  maritime  recaptures,  on  account  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  time  when  the  title  of  the  original  pro- 
prietor is  completely  divested.  If  all  nations  had  adopted 
the  principle,  that  condemnation,  by  a  competent  court  of 
prize,  was  necessary,  in  all  cases,  to  effect  a  change  of  own- 
ership, the  rules  of  postliminy  applicable  to  prizes,  would  be 
the  same  in  all  countries ;  but  as  this  principle  has  not  been 
universally  adopted,  there  is  not^  in  practice,  any  well  estab- 
lished rule  of  maritime  recapture.  Difierent  text-writers 
have  advocated  different  principles,  and  different  legislators 
have  enacted  different  laws,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  prize 
courts  of  different  countries  have  adopted  different  rules  of 
decision.  (Philimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  407 ;  Wheaton, 
Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch-  2,  §  12 ;  The  Santa  Cruz,  1  Rob. 
Sep.,  pp.  68-63 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Iniemadonal,  pt.  2,  cap.  6,  § 
6 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  191 ;  HautefeuiUe,  De3  Nations 
Neutres,  tit.  13,  ch.  8 ;  Jovffroy,  Droit  Maritime,  p.  813;  FoehlSj 
Seerecht,  etc.,  b.  4,  §§  609,  et  seq. ;  Kaltenbom,  Seerecht,  etc.,  b. 
8,  p.  878 ;  DaUoz,  Bepertoire,  verb.  Prises  Maritime,  sec.  8 ; 
Pistaye  et  Duverdy,  Des  Prises,  tit.  7 ;  Manning,  Law  of  iVb- 
iions,  p.  141.) 

1 18.  It  is  remarkable,  says  Phillimore,  that  of  all  the 
ancient  codes  of  maritime  law, — the  Consolato  del  Mare,  the 
R61e  des  judgemens  d'Oleon,  the  laws  of  Wilsby,  the  ancient 
Statutes  of  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  the  Hans-Towns, 
— the  Consolato  del  Mare  alone  deals  with  the  case  of  recap- 
tures. The  doctrine  of  perductio  ivjra  praesidia,  as  constitu- 
ting a  sufficient  conversion  of  property,  is  there  expressed,  but 
not  in  terms  very  intelligible  in  themselves.  These  terms, 
however,  have  been  satisfSustorily  explained  by  (^(rotius  and 
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Barbeyrac,  and  the  whole  snbject  has  been  most  ably 
cussed  by  Bynkershoek.  Nevertheless,  it  was  left  unsettled 
whether  the  right  of  postliminy  should  apply  to  all  maritime 
recaptures,  or  only  to  ships ;  whether  they  must  be  taken 
infra  praesidia  of  the  captor,  or  whether  the  bringing  infra 
praesidia  of  a  neutral  was  sufficient  to  change  the  property ; 
moreover,  it  was  often  a  matter  of  dispute  what  should  be 
understood  by  the  phrase  infra  praesidia.  This  state  of  the 
question  led  to  various  treaty  stipulations  and  municipal  sta- 
tutes, by  which  the  subject  of  recapture  was  regulated  with 
respect  to  the  contracting  parties  and  their  own  subjects; 
and  with  respect  to  countries  with  which  the  recaptor  had 
no  treaty  in  relation  to  the  application  of  postliminy  to  such 
cases,  the  courts  have  sometimes  adopted  the  rule  of  recipro- 
city. Sir  William  Scott  consideres  this  the  most  liberal  and 
rational  rule  which  can  be  applied.  ^^To  the  recaptured/' 
he  says,  ^^  it  presents  his  own  consent,  bound  up  in  the  legis- 
lative wisdom  of  his  own  country ;  to  the  recaptor,  it  cannot 
be  considered  as  injurious,  where  the  rule  of  the  recaptured 
would  condemn,  whilst  the  rule  of  the  recaptor  prevailing 
among  his  own  countrymen,  would  restore,  it  brings  an  obvi- 
ous advantage;  and  even  in  case  of  immediate  restitution, 
under  the  rules  of  the  recaptured,  the  recapturing  country 
would  rest  secure  in  the  reliance  of  receiving  reciprocal  jus- 
tice in  its  turn.  It  may  be  said,  what  if  this  reliance  should 
be  disappointed  ?  Redress  must  then  be  sought  from  retali- 
ation ;  which,  in  the  disputes  of  mdependont  states,  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  vindictive  retaliation,  but  as  the  just  and 
equal  measure  of  civil  retribution.  This  will  be  their  ulti- 
mate security,  and  it  is  a  security  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
trust  For  the  transactions  of  states  cannot  be  balanced  by 
pdnute  arithmetic ;  something  must,  on  all  occasions,  be  has- 
jarded  on  just  and  liberal  presumption."  {PhiUimore^  On  JnL 
JLaWj  vol.  8,  §  409;  WheaUnij  Elena.  Int.  LaWy  pt  4,  ch.  2,  §  12; 
The  Santa  Qrw,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  pp.  68-63 ;  Qoss,  et  aL  v.  Wiih^ 
erSy  2  Bur.  Rep.,  p.  698 ;  BeUoj  Derecho  Intemacionalj  pt.  2, 
cap.  j5,  §  6 ;  Meffter^  Droit  IntemoHanaly  §  191 ;  HoMtefeuUUy 
Dea  Nations  NisutreSj  tit.  18,  ch.  8;  J-isioye  ei  Duoerdy^  Des 
Prises,  tit.  7;  Loccenius,  JDe  Jure  Maritime^  lib.  2,  cap.  4; 
JDaUoZj  Beperioirtj  verb.  Prises  Maritimes^  see.  8.) 
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§  14.  Every  power  is  obliged  to  conform  to  the  law  of 
nations,  relative  to  postliminy,  where  the  interest  of  neutrals 
are  concerned,  unless  otherwise  regulated  by  treaty  stipu- 
lations. But  such  conventions  or  treaty  stipulations  esta- 
blish a  factitious  right,  which  relates  only  to  the  contract- 
ing parties,  and  cannot  bind  others.  So,  with  respect  to 
allies,  two  allies  may  enter  into  an  agreement  by  which 
the  rights  of  postliminy  may  be  restricted  or  extended,  as 
hetween  themselves,  but  such  agreement  can  in  no  way  afiect 
the  rights  of  postliminy  of  the  third  co-ally,  who  is  not  a 
party  to  it.  His  rights  and  duties  in  that  respect,  are  gov- 
erned and  regulated  by  the  rules  of  postiiminy,  which  are 
recognized  and  established  by  the  law  of  nations.  But,  in 
many  cases,  as  already  remarked,  there  is  no  recognized  and 
well  established  rule  of  international  law,  which  can  be 
applied.  So  of  municipal  laws,  they  may  modify  the  right 
of  postliminy  in  its  application  to  cases  arising  between  the* 
subjects  of  the  same  belligerent  state,  but  they  cannot  change 
it  so  as  to  prejudice  the  absolute  rights  of  citizens  of  other 
states,  whether  allies  or  neutrals.  In  other  words,  municipal 
statutes  cannot  deprive  the  subject  of  an  ally  of  the  benefit 
of  postliminy,  in  case  of  recapture,  nor  take  from  the  subject 
of  a  neutral  state  what  he  holds  by  a  title,  which  is  regarded 
as  valid  by  the  law  of  nations.  They  may,  however,  give  to 
both,  certain  benefits  of  postliminy,  which  they  could  not  claim 
under  the  well  established  principles  of  the  law  of  nations  as 
absolute  rights.  Such  has  been  the  general  character  of 
the  modifications  of  postliminy  which  have  been  made,  or 
attempted,  by  municipal  laws  and  regulations.  {Bello,  Dere- 
cho  Intemacionaly  pt  2,  cap.  4,  §  8;  cap.  5,  § 6 ;  KerUj  Com.  on 
Am.  LaWj  vol.  1,  p.  Ill ;  Wheaton^  XJlem.  Int.  Law^  pt  1,  ch. 
1,  §  12 ;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  14,  §  222 ;  Heffier^ 
Droit  IniemationcUj  §  191.) 

• 

§  15.  The  British  prize  act,  section  nine,  provides  that,  ^'Any 
ship,  vessel,  goods  or  merchandise  belonging  to  any  of  her 
miyesty's  subjects  captured  by  any  of  her  migesty's  enemies, 
and  afterwards  recaptured  from  the  enemy  by  any  of  her 
majesty's  ships  or  vessels  of  war,  shall  be  adjudged  by  the 
decrees  of  the  court  of  admiralty,  to  be  restored  to  the  owner 
or  proprietor  thereoi^  upon  payment  for,  and  in  lieu  o^  sal- 
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rage  of  one-eighth  part  of  the  trne  value  of  the  said  ship, 
vessel,  goods,  or  merchandize,  respectively,  and  such  salvage 
of  ODC-eighth  shall  he  divided  and  distributed  in  such  man- 
ner and  proportion  as  is  hereinbefore  directed  in  cases  of 
prize ;  provided,  nevertheless,  that  if  any  such  ship  or  vessel 
captured  and  recaptured  as  aforesaid  shall  have  been  by  her 
majesty's  enemies  set  forth  or  used  as  a  ship  or  vessel  of  war, 
it  shall  not  be  restored  to  the  former  owner  or  proprietor 
thereof,  but  shall  be  adjudged  lawful  prize  for  the  benefit  of 
the  captors/*  It  has  been  shown  elsewhere,  that,  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  British  prize  courts,  property  captured  in 
War  is  not  deemed  to  be  changed  so  as  to  debar  the  owner 
or  captor,  till  there  has  been  a  sentence  of  condemnation; 
and  therefore,  until  that  period,  the  title  of  the  original  owner 
is  not  divested,  and  he  is  entitled  to  restitution,  in  the  hands 
,  of  .whomsoever  he  may  find  the  property.  But  if  such  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  has  passed,  it  is  a  sufficient  title  to  a 
vendee,  and  would  also  have  entitled  a  recaptor  to  condem- 
nation of  the  property,  if  the  statute  did  not  step  in,  and,  as 
to  British  subjectSy  revive  the  jus  postliminii  of  the  original 
owner,  on  payment  of  salvage.  This  principle  of  ownership 
would  extend  to  allies  and  neutrals  the  benefit  of  postliminy 
till  after  condemnation,  if  the  courts  had  not  engrafted  on  it 
the  rule  of  reciprocity  already  alluded  to.  The  United  States 
by  the  act  of  March  8d,  1800,  have  enacted — "  That  when 
any  vessel  other  than  a  vessel  of  war  or  privateer,  or  when 
any  goods  which  shall  hereafter  be  taken  as  prize  by  any 
vessels,  acting  under  authority  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  shall  appear  to  have  before  belonged  to 
any  person  or  persons,  resident  within  or  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States,  or  under  authority,  or  pre- 
tence of  authority,  from  any  prince,  government  or  state, 
against  which  the  United  States  have  authorized,  or  shall 
authorize,  defence  or  reprisals,  auch  vessel  or  goods  not 
having  been  condemned  as  prize  by  competent  authority 
before  the  reei^ture  thereof,  the  same  shall  be  restored  to 
the  former  owner  or  owners,  he  or  they  paying  for,  and  in 
lieu  of,  salvage,  if  retaken  by  a  public  vessel  of  the  Unitod 
States,  one-eighth  part,  and  if  retaken  by  a  private  veseel  of 
ti&e  United  States,  one-eixth  part,  of  the  true  value  of  the 
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yeysd  oTigQods  bo  to  be  reBtooedy  allowing  mi  .e^ceptiiig  a}l 
imports  and  public  duties  to  vwhicli  the  same  may  Ue  l^ble. 
And  if  the  vessel  so  retaken  shall  ,appear  to  have  been  set 
forth  and  armed  as  a  vessel  of  war,  before  such  capture  or 
afterwards,  and  before  the  retaking  thereof  as  aforesaid,  the 
former  owner  or  owners,  on  the  restoration  thereof,  shall  b^ 
adjudged  to  pay  for,  and  in  lieu  of  salvage,  one  moiety  of 
the  true  value  pf  such  vessel  of  war  or  privateer."  The 
second  section  pf  this  act  extends  the  foregoing  provisions 
to  the  recapture  of  property  claimed  by  the  United  States, 
allo^ving  a  salvage  of  one-sixth  in  case  of  recapture  by  a  pri- 
vate vessel,  and  one-twelfth  if  by  a  public  vessel.  Sectio^ 
^hird  extends  the  provisions  of  the  first  section  to  the  resto- 
i:;atiQn  of  recaptured  property  claimed  by  alien  friends,  the 
amount  of  salvage  to  be  paid  being  such  proportion  of  the 
true  value  of  the  vessel  or  goods  so  to  be  restored,  as  by  the 
law  or  usage  of  the  prince,  government  or  state,  within 
whose  territory  such  former  owner  or  owners  shall  be  so 
resident,  shall  be  required,  on  the  restoration  of  any  vessel 
or  good3  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  upder  like  circum- 
stances of  recapture,  niade  by  the  authority  of  such  foreign 
prince,  government  or  state,  and  where  no  such  law  or  usage 
shall  be  known,  the  same  salvage  shall  be  allowed  as  is  pro- 
vided by  the  first  section  of  this  act."  But  the  act  was  not 
to  apply  to  cases  where  the  foreign  government  would  not 
restore  the  vessels  or  goods  of  citizens  pf  the  United  States 
under  like  circumstances.  It  is  thus  s^^n  that  the  municipal 
laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  recaptures  are  essen- 
tially difiTerent  from  the  British  &tati^tes  oni  the  same  sut^ect, 
and  that  they  conform  to.the  true  principles  of  the  jus  posU 
liminii  as  iQodified  by  the  rule  of  reciprpcity.  (WJ\eaU>n^ 
Mem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  4,  oh.  2,  §12 ;  Keni^^Com.  on  Am.  Law^yoX. 
1,  pp.  Ill,  112;  Chiiiy^  Law  of  NationSyjpp.  99,  etjseq.;  Chiify, 
Com.  LofjOy  p.  43&;  PhUlmore,  on  Int.  Ldwyyoi.  3,  §§  418, 419; 
British  Statutes,  1,7  Yioe,  c.  18;  48  Geo.  iii.,.  c.  160;  45  Geo. 
iii.,  c.  72 ;  Goss,  et  al.  v.  Withers,  etoL,  2  Burr.  Bep.,  p.  693; 
U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  .2,  p.  16;  The  Adelaide,  9  Cranch. 
Rep.,  p.  244 ;  Marshal,  On  Insurance,  b.  1,  ch.  12,  §  8 ;  The 
Sedulous,  1  Dod.  Bep.,  p.  258;  Le  Caux  v.  Eden,  Doug.  Bep., 
pp.  618,  616;  The  Mad  Oyen,l  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  185;  The  Santa 
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OruZj  1  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  50 ;  The  Fanny  and  EhnvrcL,  Edw.  Bep., 
p.  117 ;  The  Purisima  Qmcepcum^  6  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  46 ;  The 
Victories  Ewd.  Bep.,  p.  97 ;  HdtUefeuiUe^  Des  Nations  Neutres^ 
tit  8,  ch*  3.) 

§  16.  The  same  proyisions  are  made  in  the  British  and 
Ameriean  statutes,  with  respect  to  the  selling  forth  as  a  vessel 
of  tvaVy  prior  tq  the  capture.  "We  know  of  no  American  deci- 
sion as  to  what  constitutes  such  setting  forih^  but  the  meaning 
of  the  term  has  been  fully  settled  by  adjudications  in  the 
British  prize  courts.  It  has  been  decided  that  a  commission 
of  war  is  sufficient,  if  there  be  guns  on  board ;  that  where 
the  vessel  has  been  fitted  out  as  a  privateer,  after  capture, 
although  when  recaptured  she  was  navigating  as  a  merchant 
vessel,  it  is  conclusive  against  her,  and  the  title  of  the  former 
owner  is  considered  as  forever  extinguished.  So,  where  she 
has  been  employed  in  the  military  service  of  the  enemy,  by 
authority  of  the  government,  although  she  be  not  regularly 
commissioned;  and  the  order  of  the  commander  of  a  single 
ship,  will  be  presumed  to  have  been  given  by  competent 
authority.  But  the  mere  fact  of  employment  in  the  militaiy 
service  of  the  enemy,  is  not  a  sufficient  setting  forth  as  a  ves- 
sel of  war.  Where  a  ship  was  originally  armed  for  the  slave 
trade,  and,  after  capture,  an  additional  number  of  men  were 
put  on  board,  but  where  there  was  no  commission  of  war 
and  no  additional  arming,  it  was  held  not  to  be  a  setting  forth 
as  a  vessel  of  war,  under  the  act.  Lord  Stowell  observed, 
that  the  act  was  drawn  with  the  intention  of  expressing  the 
sense  and  meaning  of  international  law,  with  respect  to  what 
constitutes  a  vessel  of  war.  ( WAea/on,  Elem.  Int,  LaWy  pt. 
4,  ch.  2,  §  12 ;  PhUlmKyre,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  420 ;  VaUn, 
Sur  V  Ordonnancey  tome  2,  p.  262 ;  WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2, 
pp.  279,  et  seq. ;  The  HaratiOy  6  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  820 ;  The  Cey- 
Imy  1  Dod.  Bep.,  i).  165 ;  The  Actif  Edw.  Bep.,  p.  185 ;  The 
Santa  BrigadOy  8  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  56 ;  The  Georgiana,  1  Dod. 
Bep.,  p.  897 ;  The  Nostra  Sonora  de  Rosarto,  8  Bob.  Bep.,  p. 
10 ;  The  Progress,  Edw.  Bep.,  pp.  210,  222.) 

§  17.  Although  the  letter  of  the  French  ordinances,  pre- 
vious to  the  revolution,  condemned,  as  good  prize,  French 
property  recaptured  after  being  twenty-four  hours  in  possession 
of  the  enemy,  whether  the  same  be  retaken  by  public  or  private 
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anned  vessels;  yet  it  was  the  constant  practice  to  restore 
euch  property  when  recaptured  by  the  king's  ships.  By  the- 
ordinance  of  June  16th,  1779,  all  French  property  recaptured 
after  twenty-four  hours  possession  by  the  enemy  was  con- 
demned to  the  crown,  the  king  in  council  regulating  the 
amount  of  salvage  to  be  allowed  the  recaptors  according  to 
circumstances.  The  Arrete  du  2  Prairial  An.  XI.,  which 
was,  in  part,  a  reproduction  of  the  ordinances  of  1681,  pro*- 
vided  that  if  the  recapture  be  made  by  a  public  ship  of  war 
{bdtiment  de  VeicUy)  it  shall  be  restored  to  the  original  proprie- 
tors, on  payment  to  the  recapturing  crew,  of  the  thirtieth 
part  of  the  value  if  the  twenty-four  hours  have  not  elapsed, 
and  of  the  tenth  part  if  they  have  elapsed ;  all  the  expenses 
incident  to  the  recapture  to  be  borne  by  the  recaptured  ves* 
sel.  If  the  recapture  be  made  by  a  privateer  before  the 
twenty-four  hours  have  elapsed,  she  is  entitled  to  one-third 
of  the  value  of  the  recaptured  ship  and  cargo ;  and,  if  after 
the  twenty-four  hours  possession,  to  the  whole.  The  law 
applicable  to  the  recapture  of  a  French  vessel  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  recapture  of  the  vessel  of  an  ally.  The 
laws  of  Spain  with  respect  to  recaptures,  have  generally 
agreed  almost  entirely  with  those  of  France.  In  1801,  she 
made  a  rule  with  respect  to  the  property  of  friendly  nations, 
that  where  the  recaptured  ship  is  not  laden  for  the  enemy's 
account,  it  is  to  be  restored  upon  the  payment  of  a  salvage 
of  one-eighth  if  recaptured  by  public  ships,  and  one-sixth  if 
by  privateers ;  provided,  that  the  nation  to  which  such  pro- 
perty belongs  has  adopted,  or  agrees  to  adopt,  a  similar  con- 
duct towards  Spain.  The  rule  with  respect  to  recaptures  of 
Spanish  property  was  the  same  as  the  French  rule  with  respect 
to  recaptures  of  French  privateers.  On  the  5th  of  February, 
1814,  Spain  concluded  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  with 
respect  to  recaptures,  by  which  restoration  is  to  be  made  on 
the  payment  of  the  specified  salvage,  without  reference  to 
the  time  the  ship  has  remained  in  the  captor's  hands,  or 
whether  it  has  been  brought  into  the  port  of  the  captor  or 
been  condemned.  Portugal,  in  her  ordinances  of  1704  and 
1796,  adopted  the  French  and  Spanish  law  of  recaptures. 
But  in  May,  1797,  she  revoked  her  former  rule  by  which 
twenty-four  hours  possession  by  the  enemy  divested  the  pro- 
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perty  of  the  former  oTmer,  and  allowed  restitiition  after  that 
time,  an  salvage  of  one-eighth  if  recaptured  by  apnbHcsbip, 
and  one-fifth  if  by  a  privateer.  The  ancient  law  ot  Denmark 
condemned  after  twenty-four  hours  possession  by  the  enemy, 
and  restored  if  the  property  had  been  a  less  time  in  the 
enemy's  possession,  upon  the  payment  of  a  salvage  of  one* 
half  the  value  of  the  properly  recaptured.  But  the  ordi- 
nance of  1810  restored  Danish,  or  allied  property,  without 
regard  to  the  time  it  had  been  in  the  enemy's  possession,  on 
the  payment  of  salvage  of  one-third  the  Talue.  Witih  respect 
to  Sweden,  the  ordinance  of  Charles  XI.,  enacted,  *^that  in 
case  a  ship  belonged  to  Swedish  aubjects,  after  having  been 
taken  by  the  enemy,  should  be  retaken,  the  recaptor  shall 
bave  two-thirds  of  its  value,  and  a  third  shall  be  restored  ta 
the  proprietor,  without  respect  to  the  time  during  which  it 
may  have  been  in  the  enemy's  hands."  The  ordinance  of 
17^,  made  the  same  provisions,  only  changing  the  rate  of 
salvage  to  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  property  reci^tured. 
There  were  many  and  great  variations  in  the  laws  promul- 
gated,  at  difierent  times,  by  the  states-general  of  the  United 
Provinces.  The  ordinance  of  1659,  without  making  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  times  of  recapture  and  the  quality  of  the 
recaptors  allows  a  salvage  of  only  one-^ninth  of  the  vessel  and 
cargo.  But  the  ordinance  of  1677,  directs,  with  respect  to 
privateers,  that  a  salvage  of  one-fifth  shall  be  allowed  in  case 
of  recapture  before  the  property  had  been  forty-eight  hours 
in  the  enemy's  possession,  of  one-third  if  more  than  forty*eight 
and  less  than  ninety-six  hours,  and  one-half  if  beyond  that 
time.  It  was  understood  that  the  ordinance  of  1659  was 
continued  in  force  with  respect  to  recaptures  made  by  ships 
of  war.  It  is  thus  seen,  that  the  states-general  allowed  resto- 
ration in  all  cases,  the  rates  of  salvage  being  difierent  accord- 
ing to  character  of  the  recaptor  and  the  length  of  time  the 
captured  property  had  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
enemy.  It  is  thus  shown  that  the  municipal  laws  of  diffi&i^ 
ent  nations,  with  respect  to  the  application  of  the  right  of 
postliminy  to  maritime  recaptures,  are  very  difiSsrent ;  some 
still  adhering  in  part  to  the  rigorous  rule  of  the  ancients  that 
twenty-four  hours  possession  by  the  enemy  completes  the 
capture,  and  that  a  recapture  i^r  that  length  of  IliQe  is  a 
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good  -pntt  of  *«raf ;  while  othel«  have  reloited  the  rtile  vwith 
respect  to  recaptnres  by  pulblic  vessels,  but  enforce  it  as  to  ' 
those  made  by  privateers;  while  others,  again,  enforce  it 
with  respect  to  th^  property  of  thdir  oWn  citizens,  but  relax 
it  with  respect  to  foreign  nations,  on  the  ground  of  recipro- 
city. (Phillimore^  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §§  418,  418;  Wheatcnj 
JJlem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  12;  The  Santa  Oniz,  1  Rob. 
Eep.,  pp.  58-68;  HauiefeuilU,  Des  Nations  Neutrea,  tit.  18> 
-ch.  8 ;  Emerigon,  Traitides  Assurances,  ch.  12,  sec.  23 ;  BellOy 
JDerecho  Intemaeionalj  pt.  2,  cap.  6,  §§  6,  7 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Inter- 
nacionalj  §  192 ;  Valin^  Com.  eur  V  Ord,  liv.  8,  tit.  9,  §  3 ;  Azuniy 
Droit  Mer,  pt.  2,  ch.  4,  §  11 ;  Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  Des  Prises^ 
tit.  7  ;  Abreu  y  Bertodano,  CoUecion,  etc.,  pt.  2,  p.  871 ;  DaUoz^ 
Sepertoire,  verb.  Prises  MarUimes,  sec.  8;  Manmng,  Law  of  ■ 
NalianSy  p.  141 ;  Martens,  Essai  sur  Amiaieurs,  pp.  49,  200 ; 
Bynkershoekj  Quxust  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  eap.  6.) 

S 18.  It  appears  from  the  foregoing  s3^nopsis  of  the  laws  of 
recapture,  that  there  is  no  uniform  or  fixed  rule  as  to  the 
qiuinium  of  salvage  allowed-  in  cases  of  recapture  of  a  foreign 
vessel  or  foreign  goods,  the  rates  being  difi:erent  in  different  y^ 
countries,  and,  even  in  the  same  couutiy,  in  different  cases. 
Tn  the  United  States,  by  the  act  of  March  8d,  1800,  the 
amount  of  salvage  is  regulated  by  the  law  and  usage  which 
the  goverbment  to  which  the  person  claiming  the  vessel  or 
goods  belongs,  applies,  under  like  circumstances,  to  the  ves. 
sels  and  goods  of  the  United  States ;  and  where  no  such  law 
or  usage  shall  be  known,  the  same  salvage  is  allowed  as  in 
case  of  recapture  of  the  property  of  our  own  citizens.  In 
England,  it  is  left,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  courts  to  deter- 
mine what  is  fit  and  reasonable.  In  France,  and  other  states 
on  the  contment,  the  rate  of  salvage  varies  with  the  length 
of  time  the  property  recaptured  had  been  in  the  enemy's 
possession.  A  distinction  is  also  made  in  the  rate  of  salvage 
allowed  to  a  privateer  and  to  a  government  vessel,  the  allow- 
ance to  the  former  being  usually  much  larger  than  to  the 
latter.  It  being  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  assist  his  fellow 
citizens  in  war,  and  to  retake  their  property  out  of  the  ene- 
my's possession,  non-commissioned  vessels  are  usually  dlowed 
the  same  amount  of  salvage  on  a  recapture  as  commissioned 
vessels.    (Manning^  Law  of  Nations^  p.  141 ;  Wheatony  EUm. 
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goods  fvom  aa  enemy,  and  the  latter  iois  asBistanee  reudered 
to  a  vessel  or  its  cargo  derelict  at  sea.  Thas,  if  a  vessel  be 
captured  going  in  distress  into  an  enemy's  port,  and  is 
thereby  saved,  it  is  merely  a  case  of  civil  and  not  of  militaiy 
salvage.  The  same  salvors,  however,  may,  in  some  cases,  be 
entitled  to  both  these  kinds  of  salvage ;  thus,  where,  npon  a 
recapture,  the  parties  have  entitled  themselves  to  a  mUUary 
salvage  under  the  prize  law,  the  court  msy  also  award  them, 
in  addition,  a  eivU  salvage,  if  they  have  ^ubsecjuently  ren- 
dered extraordinary  services  in  rescuing  the  vessel  m  distress 
from  the  perils  of  the  sea.  ( Wildmany  Int.  Law^  vol.  2,  p. 
292;  WTieaionj  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt  4,  ch.  2,  §  12 ;  The  Louisa, 
1  Dodson  Rep.,  p.  317 ;  The  Franklin^  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  147 ; 
The  Shr  Francis,  2  Hagg.  Rep.,  p.  156 ;  The  Sir  Peter,  2  Dod. 
Rep.,  p.  78 ;  2%e  Beaver,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  292.) 

§  22.  The  following  special  rules  respecting  militaiy  sal- 
vage, are  collected  by  Mr.  Wheaton,  from  the  decisions  of 
English  and  American  courts  of  prize.  If  a  convoying  ship 
recaptures  one  of  the  convoy,  which  has  been  previously  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy,  the  recaptors  are  entitled  to  salvage; 
but  a  mere  rescue  of  a  ship  engaged  in  the  same  common 
euterprize,  gives  no  right  to  salvage.  Military  salvage  will 
not  be  allowed  in  any  case  where  the  property  has  not  been 
actually  rescued  from  the  enemy.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  enemy  should  have  actual  possession ;  it  is  sufficient  if 
the  property  is  completely  under  his  dominion:  nor  is  it 
necessary  that  the  recaptors  should  have  actual  possession ; 
it  is  sufficient  if  the  prize  be  actually  rescued  from  the  grasp 
^^  *      )  of  the  hostile  captor.    Where  a  hostile  ship  is  captured,  and 

;.v  '^^fTj^  afterward  recaptured  by  the  enemy,  and  again  recaptured 
tnf    *  fi^™  ^^^  enemy,  the  original  captors  are  entitled  to  restitu- 

fl^^^  '  tior^^n  paying  salvage,  but  the  last  captors  are  entitled  to 

the  whole  rights  of  prize,  for  by  the  first  recapture,  the  right 
of  the  original  captors  is  entirely  divested.  Where  the  ori- 
ginal captors  have  abandoned  their  prize,  and  it  is  subse- 
quently captured  by  other  parties,  the  latter  are  solely  enti- 
tled to  the  property.  But  if  the  abandonment  be  involun- 
tary, and  produced  by  the  terror  of  superior  force,  and  espe- 
cially if  produced  by  the  act  of  the  second  captors,  the  rights 
of  the  original  captors  are  completely  revived.    Where  the 
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original  captor  abandons  bis  prize,  w^etber  voluntarily  or 
tbrougb  terror,  and  it  is  then  recaptured,  it  is  restored  on 
payment  of  salvage,  for  tbe  original  owner  never  bad  tbe  ani' 
mus  delmqUendL  ^'As  to  receptors^  altbougb  tbeir  rigbt  of 
salvage  is  extinguisbed  by  a  subsequent  bostile  recapture,  and 
regular  sentence  of  condemnation,  divesting  tbe  original 
owners  of  tbeir  property,  yet  if  the  vessel  be  restored  upon 
such  recapture,  and  resume  ber  voyage,  either  in  consequence 
of  judicial  acquittal,  or  a  release  by  the  sovereign  power,  the 
recaptors  are  redintegrated  in  their  right  of  salvage.  And 
recaptors  and  salvors  have  a  legal  interest  in  the  property, 
which  cannot  be  divested  by  other  subjects,  without  au  adju- 
dication in  a  competent  court;  and  it  is  not  for  the  govern- 
ment's ships  or  officers,  c^  for  other  persons,  on  tbe  ground 
of  superior  authority,  to  dispossess  them  without  cause.  In 
all  cases  of  salvage  where  tbe  rate  is  not  ascertained  by  posi- 
tive law,  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  tbe  court,  as  well  upon 
recaptures  as  in  other  cases.  (  Wheaiony  Elem.  InL  Law^  pt. 
4,  ch.  2,  §  12 ;  The  Wight,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  815 ;  The  £e1k, 
1  Edwards  Rep.,  p.  66 ;  The  FrankUn,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  147 ; 
The  Edward  and  Mary,  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p^  805 ;  The  Pensamento 
JFeliXy  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  116 ;  The  Astrea,  1  Wheaton  Rep.,  p. 
125 ;  The  Lord  Nelson^  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  79 ;  The  migeniia,  1 
Dod.  Rep.,  p.  404 ;  The  Mary,  2  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  128 ;  The 
John  and  Jane,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  216 ;  The  Gage,  6  Rob.  Rep., 
pw  278 ;  The  CharloiU  Caroline,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  192 ;  The  Blen^ 
denhall,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  414 ;  The  AppoUo,  8  RoK  Rep.,  p. 
808 ;  TaUoi  v.  Seaman,  1  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  1 ;  The  Barbara,  8 
Rob.  Rep.,  p.  171 ;  The  Helen,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  224 ;  The  PoUj/y 
4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  227,  note ;  The  Mary  Ford,  8  Dallas  Rep., 
p.  188 ;  The  Adventurer,  8  Oranch.  Rep.,  p.  827 ;  1  Wheaton 
Rep.,  p.  128,  note ;  Hudson  v.  Guestier,  4  Cranch.  Rep.,  p. 
298;  6  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  281;  The  Louisa,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p. 
817 ;  The  Sedulous,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  258 ;  Bynkershoek,  QuaesL 
Jut.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  6 ;  PhUUmare,  On  InL  Law,  vol.  8, 
§§422-429;  Valin,  Sur  V  Ordonnance,  toniQ  2,  pp.  257-259; 
VaUn,  TraiU  des  Prise,  ch.  6,  §  1 ;  Pothier,  De  Proprieti,  No. 
99 ;  Azuni,  Droit  Maritime,  etc.,  pt.  2,  ch.  4,  §§  8,  9 ;  Emerigmj 
TraiU  des  Assurances,  ch.  17,  sec.  7 ;  Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  Des 
Prises,  tit  7 ;  DaUoz,  Repertoire,  verb.  Prises  Mariiime,  sec.  8.) 
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§  28.  K  the  original  capture  was  unlawful,  the  recaptor, 
eays  Emerigon,  acquires  no  property  in  the  recapture.  Thus, 
the  French  bark  Yictoire,  chased  by  an  English  privateer^ 
took  refuge  under  the  castle  of  the  island  of  Majorca,  and 
was  taken  by  the  privateer  while  at  anchor  within  pistol 
«hot  of  the  castle.  Some  days  after,  the  bark  was  recaptured 
by  another  French  vessel.  The  original  capture  was  held  to 
have  been  unlawful  and  void,  for  having  been  made  in 
neutral  territory,  and,  consequently,  in  violation  of  the  law 
of  nations.  The  recaptor,  however,  received  a  large  salvage 
for  the  recapture,  probably  as  a  fair  compensation  for  his 
trouble,  time,  danger  and  expense  in  the  rescue.  This  prin- 
ciple is  applied  to  the  recapture  of  neutral  property,  that  is,  of 
property  neutral  to  both  of  the  belligerents.  If  the  original 
capture  was  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  the  recaptora 
from  the  possession  of  the  enemy  acquire  no  right  of  propertj^ 
whatsoever.  This  is  the  universally  received  doctrine  of  the 
law  of  nations.  "A  belligerent,"  says  Story,  "by  recapturing 
neutral  property,  (neutral  to  all  the  belligerents,)  has  done 
no  meritorious  service,  and  is  not  entitled  even  to  any 
salvage.  Nay,  the  recaptors  may  be  held  responsible  in 
damages  for  the  act,  unless  there  was  a  real  danger  of  con- 
demnation to  the  neutral  by  the  original  captors,  from  their 
lawless  disregard  of  the  law  of  nations;  and,  if  there  waa 
>«  such  danger,  then  the  recaptors  are  entitled  to  salvage  only." 
{De  Gassy ^  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  3,  §  80 ;  Emerigon^  TraUl 
des  Assurances,  ch.  12,  sec.  28;  VaUriy  Com.  star  V  Ordonncmeey 
art.  8,  tit.  des  prises ;  Story,  MisceUUmeous  Writings,  pp.  580, 
et  seq. ;  Azvni,  Maritime  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  277-286 ;  Merlaij 
Repertoire,  verb.  Prise  MarUme,  §  8,  art.  4;  MiUer  v.  The 
Resolution,  2  Dallas  Rep.,  p.  1 ;  TaJbot  v.  Seaman,  1  Cranch. 
Rep.,  p.  1;  The  War  Ouskan,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  299;  BeOo^ 
Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  5,  §  7;  Hdutefeuillej  Des 
NatioTis  Neutres,  tit.  18,  ch.  8 ;  DaJloz,  Repertoire,  verb.  Prises 
MariJtimes,  sec.  8 ;  Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  Des  Prises,  tit  7.) 

§  24.  Emerigon  discusses  at  considerable  length  the  effect 
of  a  recapture  of  the  ransom  bill  and  hostage.  Is  the 
recaptor  entitled  to  retain  the  hostage,  and  to  demand  the 
price  of  the  ransom  ?  A  privateer  out  of  Quemsey  which 
had  ransomed  a  French  bark  coming  from  Bayonne,  was 
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afterward  taken,  with  the  hostage  and  ransom  hill  on  hoard, 
hy  the  French  corvette  Amaranthe.  The  admiral  declared 
the  prize  good,  and  decreed  the  ransom  to  the  king,  who,  hy 
his  ordonnance,  annulled  the  hill  and  discharged  the  owners 
of  the  hark  from  the  payment  of  the  ransom.  Yalin  main- 
tains that  the  ransom  hill  and  hostage  represent,  each  sepa- 
rately and  in  solidoy  the  ransomed  vessel ;  so  that  the  recap- 
tare  of  the  privateer  with  one  or  the  other  on  hoard,  suffices 
to  deprive  her  of  all  claim  and  title  under  the  ransom  hill, 
and  transfers  her  rights  to  a  n|w^wner.  But,  if  the  priva- 
teer has  remitted  the  hill  to  her  owner,  and  at  the  same  time 
sent  the  hostage  on  shore,  the  owner  will  then  he  entitled  to 
payment  of  the  ransom  money,  although  the  privateer  should 
he  afterward  taken.  Emerigon  quotes  Olea  to  prove,  that 
the  ransom  hill  is  neither  the  vessel  ransomed  nor  the  ransom 
itself — that,  although  proof  of  the  ohligation,  it  is  not  the 
obligation  itself.  With  respect  of  the  hostage,  he  cannot 
become  a  prisoner  of  war  to  his  own  countrymen.  He, 
therefore,  is  of  opinion  that  the  ransom  bill  captured  in  this 
case  is  valueless,  and  that  the  hostage  recovers  his  liberty. 
The  rights  of  the  enemy's  privateer  have  vanished  with  his 
defeat ;  and  that  the  French  privateer  has  no  claim  beyond 
^  the  actual  booty  he  has  made.  But  if  the  ransom  bill  was 
accompanied  by  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  by  the  captain  of 
the  ransomed  vessel,  and  this  bill  has  been  negotiated  in 
good  faith  to  the  order  of  a  third  party /or  value  received^  it  is 
to  be  paid  by  the  owners  of  the  ransomed  vessel,  notwith- 
standing the  liberation  of  the  hostage  found  on  board  of  the 
captured  privateer.  {JEmerigoriy  TraiU  dea  AssuranceSy  ch.  12, 
sec.  23;  Valin^  Traiii  dea  Prises^  ch.  11,  sees.  2,  8;  Merlmj 
Hepertoire^  verb.  Prise  Maritime^  §  3,  art.  4;  Bella,  Derecho 
Iniemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  5,  §  9 ;  DaUoZy  Repertoire,  verb.  Prises 
Maritimes,  sec.  3;  De  Oussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  8,  tit  8, 
§§  29,  30.) 

§  25.  The  same  author  discusses  the  question  of  recapture 
of  a  vessel  hy  her  own  crew.  He  says  that,  those  who  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  an  enemy,  simply  reenter  into  all  their  rights, 
and  recover  their  first  condition.  That,  it  being  the  duty  ot 
the  captain  and  crew  of  a  captured  vessel  to  retake  her, 
when  possible,  they  cannot  claim  her  hy  the  right  of  reco- 
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vQiy  w\^  BO  reta]^eq<  By  thit)wiiig  off  tbe  yoke  <^  Ae 
captor,  they  have  merely  i^ndei^ed  themselves  master  of  their 
own  veasely  aod  reeotei\ed  upon  their  fonner  rights,  bnt  have 
acquired  no  new  rights  of  property  in  the  recovered  vessel 
or  cargo.  But,  in  a  case  decided  in  the  British  court  of 
admiralty,  large  salvage  was  decreed  for  such  recapture. 
The  circumstances,  however,  were  somewhat  peculiar,  and 
perhaps  formed  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  vessel 
was  American,  a  portion  of  the  crew  were  British  seamen, 
working  their  passage  home.  They  assisted  in  i^capturing 
the  vessel  from  the  enemy,  and  were  allowed  salvage  on  the 
property  brought  into  a  British  port,  it  being  held  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  it  was  no  part  of  their  duty  as  sea- 
men to  attempt  the  recapture,  and  that  they  would  not  have 
been  guilty  of  desertion  if  they  had  declined  it.  The  act  of. 
recapture  was,  therefore,  on  their  part,  a  voluntary  act.  {Em/d-- 
rigon,  TraUi  des  Assurances^  ch.  12,  sec.  25 ;  VcUid,  Droit  du 
Gem,  liv.  3,  chs.  18  and  14,  §§  213,  228 ;  JBeUo,  Derecho  Inter- 
naUmolj  pt.  2,  cap.  5,  §  8 ;  Valine  Com.  sur,  V  Ord,,  art.  8 ; 
Sir^y  Mecueilj  e/e.,  an.  12,  pt.  2,  p.  6 ;  Valine  Traiid  des  Prises^ 
oh.  6,  §  1,  Ko.  18 ;  IkkUoZy  Bepertoirey  verb.  Prises  MariiifiuSy 
B^c.  9 ;  Wildman,  Inkmational  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  293 ;  The  7\cp 
Friends,  1  Bob*  Bep.,  p.  271 ;  De  Oussy,  Droit  JUaritimt,  liv.  1, 
tit  8,  §  30.) 

§  26.  Captures  by  pirates  being  unlawful,  no  title  can  pro- 
perly rest  either  in  the  captors  or  their  vendees,  and,  in  case 
of  recapture,  the  original  owner  is,  on  principle,  entitled  to 
complete  restitution.  But  on  account  of  the  risk  incurred 
and  benefit  conferred,  courts  have  usually  allowed  a  pretty 
large  salvage  to  the  recaptors,  where  not  regulated  by  muni- 
cipal law.  Some  states  have  left  this  matter  of  salvage  for 
rescue  jfrom  pirates  discretionary  with  the  courts,  while  others 
have  regulated  it  by  law  or  ordinance.  The  French  law  of 
2  Prairial  An.  xi.,  allows  to  the  recaptor,  a  salvage  of  one- 
third  the  value  of  the  ship  and  cargo.  The  Spanish  ordi- 
uaoce  put  the  possession  by  a  pirate  upon  the  same  footing 
as  by  a  privateer,  the  title  to  properly  being  changed  by 
twenty-four  hours  possession,  and,  consequently,  if  recaptured 
after  that  period,  no  restitution  could  be  claimed,  but  if 
b^ore,  restUution  on  payment  of  a  salvage  of  one-third  the 
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sifidue.  Sudi  w»0  also  the  former  usage  fof  <HallaDd  and 
Venice,  which  was  justified  on  the  ground  of  public  utility, 
as  an  inducement  to  attack  pirates.  The  salvage  for  recap- 
ture fn>m  pirates  in  Gi^eat  Britain,  is  also  one-third  the  valve 
of  the  captured  property.  With  respect  to  restitution  and 
«alvage  in  case  of  the  recapture  from  pit^tes  of  the  property 
qf  ali^n  friends,  the  rule  of  reciprocity  is  usually  followed. 
Hautefeuille  objects  to  the  allowance  of  salvage  in  such 
oases,  or  at  least  to  so  large  a  salvage  as  one-third  of  the 
value,  and  refers  with  approbation  to  the  treaty  of  1783, 
between  the  United  States  and  Sweden,  by  which  it  was 
agreed  that  property  retaken  from  pirates,  by  a  ship  of  war 
or  privateer,  should  be  restored  entire  to  the  true  proprietor. 
{Brovmy  GvU  and  AdmirdtUy  Law^  vol.  2,  ch.  3,  p.  461 ;  Locce- 
niuSy  de  Jur.  Marit.,  lib.  2,  cap.  2,  No.  4 ;  Qrotius^  de  Jur.  JBel^ 
ac  Pac.y  lib.  3,  cap.  9,  §  17 ;  Wheaion^  JSlem,  Int.  LanOy  pt.  4, 
ch.  2,  §  12 ;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §§  411,  412 ;  The 
Calypso^  2  Hagg.  Rep.,  p.  213 ;  Vcdin^  Com.  sur  V  Ordonnance, 
liv.  3,  tit.  9,  §  10 ;  Pothier^  Traiti  de  Proprkti^  No.  .101 ;  Hau- 
tefewlU^  Des  Nations  NueireSj  tit.  13,  ch.  8 ;  DaUoz,  Repertoire, 
verb.  Prises  MarUimeSy  sec.  3 ;  De  Gassy ^  Droit  Maritime^  lib. 
1,  tit.  3,  §  30.) 

§  27.  The  rules  of  joint  capture,  given  in  a  preceding  chap- 
ter, are  equally  applicable  to  joint  recapture.  It  is  held  in 
England,  that  although  the  prize  act  only  mentions  recap- 
tures by  ships  and  boats,  it  does  not  intend  to  exclude  those 
made  by  the  assistance  of  land  forces.  Where  an  island  was 
taken  by  a  joint  naval  and  military  force,  the  ships  recap- 
tured were  held  liable  to  be  adjudged  under  this  act,  and  to 
be  condemned  to  the  captors,  or*to  be  restored  on  payment 
of  salvage,  as  the  case  might  be.  Moreover,  a  land  force 
may  be  entitled  to  sustain  a  claim  of  salvage  for  recapture  of 
vessels  in  a  maritime  port,  without  the  cooperation  of  a  naval 
force,  where  the  recapture  is  a  .necessary  and  immediate 
result  of  a  military  operation  directed  to  the  capture  of  the 
place  within  whose  port  the  property  is  lying.  Thus,  where 
the  delivery  of  captured  English  vessels  resulted  from  the 
reoccupation  of  Oporto  by  the  allied  army  under  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  which  was  effected  by  military  operations  and 
a  battle  fought  in  the  neighborhood  for  that  object,  the  army 
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was  held  to  be  entitled  to  salvage.  It  was  also  held  that  this 
claim  of  salvage  would  attach  upon  property  landed  and 
warehoused  by  the  enemy,  where  it  remained  to  be  reclaimed 
by  the  owners  on  the  recapture  of  the  place,  and  was  resumed 
and  returned  on  board  as  parts  of  the  cargoes  of  the  vessels 
so  recaptured.  ( WUdmany  Int.  Law,  voL  2,  p.  287 ;  The  Cey- 
lon, 1  Dod.  Eep.,  pp.  116, 119 ;  The  Progress^  Edw.  Rep.,  p. 
210 ;  The  Wansiead,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  268 ;  The  Spankler,  1  Dod. 
R«p.,  pp.  360,  861 ;  The  Lorathy  ioster,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  88.) 

§  28.  But  a  distinction  is  made  where  vessels  of  the  same 
country  are  recaptured  in  native  ports  by  a  native  army  alone, 
or  with  the  cooperation  of  allied  forces.  Thus,  in  the  case 
of  Oporto,  it  was  held  that  althoagh  salvage  was  due  for  the 
recapture  of  English  vessels  in  that  port,  none  could  be 
allowed  for  the  Portuguese  vessels  recaptured  at  the  same 
time.  By  the  reoccupation  of  the  port  by  the  forces  of  the 
state,  the  rights  of  the  former  sovereign  were  restored,  and 
his  subjects  were  entitled  to  receive  their  property  back  as  it 
stood  before  the  irruption  of  the  enemy.  The  whole  would 
revert  instantly  to  the  former  owners,  on  the  well  established 
principle  of  postliminy.  "  The  history  of  the  world  has  pro- 
duced no  instance  in  which  a  claim  of  salvage  for  the  rescue 
of  a  capital  city,  by  the  native  army,  has  been  made  and 
allowed,  and,  therefore,  on  principle  and  practice,  the  claim 
is  not  sustainable.  That  is  the  state  of  the  transaction  in 
its  simplest  form.  But,  suppose  allies  be  cooperating  with 
the  native  army  in  the  recapture,  in  that  case  the  army  com- 
ing as  allies,  and  associated  with  the  native  army,  compose 
part  of  the  same  body ;  they  are  pursuing  the  same  objects, 
and  stand  in  every  respect  on  the  same  footing ;  they  would 
have  the  same  rights  and  no  more,  and  the  proportion  of 
force  can  make  no  difference.  The  whole  together  must  be 
considered  as  one  army  in  every  respect,  where  native  pro- 
perty is  concerned ;  and*  if  the  native  army  would  not  be 
entitled  to  salvage,  the  armies  of  the  allies  can  claim  none.*' 
{Hefter,  Droit  International,  §  187,  et  seq.;  WUdman,  Int.  Imd, 
vol.  2,  p.  288 ;  The  Progress^  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  219.) 
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§  1.  "As  all  nations,"  says Vattel,  "are  interested  in  main- 
taining the  faith  of  treaties,  and  causing  it  to  be  eveiywhere 
regarded  as  sacred  and  inviolable,  so  likewise  they  are  jnsti* 
liable  in  forming  a  confederacy  for  the  purpose  of  repressing 
him  who  disregards  it."  *  *  *  "Such  a  sovereign  deserves 
to  be  treated  as  an  enemy  of  the  human  race."  The  fore- 
going remarks  of  Vattel,  with  respect  to  nations  combining 
together  for  the  punishment  of  a  state  which  violated  ito 
treaty  stipulations,  are  not  sustained  by  later  authorities. 
A  plain  and  indisputable  violation  of  a  treaty  is,  undoubt- 
edly, a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations.  While  a  treaty 
imposes  on  the  one  hand  a  perfect  obligation,  it  produces 
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on  the  other  a  perfect  right.  To  violate  a  treaty  is,  therefore, 
to  violate  a  perfect  right  of  him  with  whom  it  was  contracted. 
Moreover,  such  violations  are  injurious  to  other  states  who 
are  not  parties  to  the  treaty,  for,  in  the  words  of  Vattel,  "we 
can  no  longer  depend  on  the  conventions  to  be  made,  if  those 
that  are  made  are  not  maintained."  lEfevertheless,  they  can- 
not be  classed  with  piracy,  or  violence  to  the  person  of  an 
ambassador.  One  who  openly  violates  the  obligations  of  a- 
treaty,  will  incur  the  disgrace  of  infamy  and  the  reproach  of 
mankind,  but,  so  far  as  penal  consequences  are  concerned,  it 
is  only  the  injured  party  who  is  justified  in  resorting  to  open 
and  solemn  war  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  punishment. 
( Vatiel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  15,  §§  221,  222 ;  WheaUm, 
JElem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  4,  §  8 ;  PMUimorCj  On  Int.  Law, 
vol.  2,  §  44 ;  Kenty  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  181 ;  Hiqudmey 
Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit-  1,  oap.  15;  Heffter,  Droit  Inter- 
nationcdy  §  104.) 

§  2.  The  use  of  an  oath,  in  treaties,  does  not  constitute  a  npw 
obligation,  nor  does  it  strengthen  the  obligation  already  con- 
tracted. The  moBt  that  could  ever  he  said  of  it  was,  that  it 
gave  some  additional  solemnity  to  the  act,  and  imposed  a 
personal  obligation  upon  the  sovereign  who  took  the  oath,  or 
gave  commission  to  another  to  swear  for  him.  It  could  nei* 
ther  give  validity  to  an  invalid  treaty,  nor  a  preeminence  to 
one  treaty  above  another.  The  custom,  once  generally  re- 
ceived, of  swearing  to  treaties,  has  now  entirely  passed  away. 
"Even  children,"  says  Vattel,  "know  that  an  oath  does  not 
constitute  the  obligation  to  keep  a  promise  or  treaty ;  it  only 
gives  additional  strength  to  that  obligation,  by  calling  God 
to  bear  witness.  A  man  of  sense,  or  a  man  of  honor,  does 
not  think  himself  less  bound  by  his  word  alone,  by  his  faidi 
once  pledgedj  than  if  he  had  added  the  sanction  of  an  oath." 
The  most  modem  example  of  the  use  of  the  oath,  was  in  the 
alliance  between  France  and  Switzerland,  in  1777.  Asseve- 
rations at*6  sometimes  used  in  engagementsor  treaties  between 
sovereigns ;  such  as,  we  promise  in  the  most  sacred  manner;  tdth 
good  faith;  solemnly;  irrevocably  ;^and  pledge  owt  royal  words^  etc. 
These  are  now  regarded  as  mere  forms  of  expression,  show- 
ing that  the  parties  entered  into  the  engagement  with  reflec- 
tion, deliberation,  and  a  ftiU  knowledge  of  what  they  were 
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doing.  The  Words  ttdded  Nothing  to  the  obligation  of  the 
treaty.  Bat  the  fertiial  and  deliberate  manner  in  which  trea- 
ties are  noi>^  made  and  ratified,  render  such  forms  of  expres- 
sion entirely  saperflnons.  Even  a  tacit  engagement  is  as 
much  binding,  as  one  made  in  express  terms.  Thus,  every- 
thing which  is  necessarily  understood  in  a  treaty,  and  with- 
out which  its  stipulationi^  cahnot  be  carried  out,  is  equally 
dbligatory  with  the  stipulations  themselves.  ( VaiUl^  Droit 
des  Gens,  liv.  2,  chi  15,  §§  225,  229 ;  PhMimore,  On  Int.  Law^ 
vol.  2,  §  54 ;  Wenck,  Jus.  Gentium,  pp.  805,  806 ;  Rigudrne, 
Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  I,  tit.  1,  cap.  15 ;  Beffter,  Droit  Inter- 
national, §  96.) 

§  8.  Martens  says,  that  in  of der  to  make  a  treaty  obliga- 
tory, the  following  five  things  are  necessarily  supposed :  Ist, 
That  the  parties  have  power  to  contract.  In  other  words, 
that  the  person  or  authority  making  the  treaty,  or  ratifying 
it,  had  full  power  for  that  purpose.  2d,  That  they  have  con- 
sented. The  form  of  such  consent  is  entirely  unimportant, 
provided  it  is  fully  and  clearly  declared.  8d,  That  they  have 
(Consented  freely.  The  consent  must  have  been  a  voluntary 
act  of  the  contracting  party.  The  plea  of /ear,  however, 
cannot  be  opposed  to  the  validity  of  treaties  between  nation 
and  nation,  except,  at  most,  in  cases  where  the  injustice 
of  the  violence  employed  is  so  manifest  as  not  to  leave  the 
least  doubt.  4th,  That  the  consent  is  mutual.  5th,  That 
the  execution  is  possible.  The  last  two  requisites  are  too 
plain  to  require  explanation  or  comment.  {Martens,  Precis 
da  Droit  des  Gens,  §  48 ;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  12, 
§§  157,  et  seq. ;  PhiUimore,  On  Irit  lAiio,  vol.  2,  §45;  J?t- 
qudmje,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  15 ;  Heed,  Science  du 
Gowemement,  tome  5,  ch.  8,  sec.  7.) 

§4.  The  popes  at  one  time  claimed  the  authority  to 
absolve  sovereigns  from  their  engagements  said  to  annul  the 
obligations  of  treaties,  under  whatsoever  solemnities  they 
might  be  contracted.  Yattel  mentions  a  number  of  instanoeB 
where,  he  says,  they  have  undertaken  to  break  the  treaties 
of  sovereigns,  'Ho  unloose  K  contracting  power  from  hia 
engagements,  and  to  absolve  him  from  the  oaihs  by  which 
he  had  confirmed  them."    «    ♦    4c    « ^ho  doea  iK>t  acl« 
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that  these  daring  acts  of  the  popes,  which  were  formerly  very 
frequent,  were  violations  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  directly 
tended  to  destroy  all  the  bands  that  could  unite  mankind, 
and  to  sap  the  foundations  of  their  tranquility,  and  to  render 
the  pope  sole  arbiter  of  their  affidrs."  {PhUUmorCy  On  InL 
Law,  vol.  2,  §  54 ;  VaUel,  Droit  des  Gens.,  liv,  2,  ch.  16,  §  223; 
Scdignax;,  Hist.  ofPolandy  vol.  4,  p.  112 ;  De  Thoru,  MisL  de  sm 
Temporis,  lib.  17 ;  Bougeau,  Mist.  deT.de  WestphaliCj  voL  6,  p. 
413 ;  Choisy,  Hist,  de  Chas.  T.,  p.  282 ;  Heffler,  DroU  Jniema^ 
tional,  §  94.) 

§6.  "  Unhappy  experience,"  says  Vattel,  "  having  shown 
that  the  faith  of  treaties,  sacred  and  inviolable  as  it  ought  to 
be,  does  not  always  afford  a  sufficient  assurance  that  they 
shall  be  punctually  observed, —  mankind  have  sought  for 
securities  against  perfidy, —  for  methods,  whose  efficacy 
should  not  depend  on  the  good  faith  of  the  contracting 
parties.  A  guarantee  is  one  of  those  means.  When  those, 
who  make  a  treaty  of  peace,  or  any  other  treaty,  are  not 
perfectly  easy  with  respect  to  its  observance,  they  require 
the  guarantee  of  some  powerful  sovereign.  The  party 
who  guarantees  promises  to  maintain  the  conditions  of 
the  treaty  and  to  cause  it  to  be  observed."  The  guarantee 
may  be  to  all  the  contracting  parties  equally,  or  only  to  one 
of  them.  It  is  an  agreement  to  cause  the  fulfillment  of  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty,  but  it  in  no  way  affects  the  condi- 
tions themselves ;  the  party  guaranteeing,  therefore,  has  no 
right  to  interfere  between  the  contracting  parties,  and  decide 
upon  the  interpretation  which  should  be  given  to  its  stipu- 
lations. But  if  called  upon  by  one  of  these  parties  for 
assistance  to  enforce  the  treaty  against  the  other,  he  must 
judge  for  himself  whether  such  assistance  is  justly  due  as 
against  the  party  complained  of.  We  have  pointed  out, 
in  another  chapter,  the  distinction  between  guarantee  and 
surety,  where  the  engagements  relate  to  things  to  be  done 
by  the  party  for  whom  the  obligation  is  contracted.  Some- 
times one  of  the  contracting  parties  puts  some  of  its  pro- 
perty or  possessions  into  the  hands  of  another,  for  the  secu- 
rity of  its  promises,  debts,  or  engagements.  Movable  things 
thus  remitted  are  called  pledges,  towns  and  provinces  are 
given  in  paion  or  mortgaged,  and  if  the  revenues  are  ceded  as 
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an  equivalent  for  l^e  interest  of  the  debt,  it  is  the  fiEu^  called 
antichresis.  Bat  these  securities  have  no  effect  upon  the  obli- 
gations of  the  treaty.  The  party  giving  the  security  is  no 
more  excusable  for  refusing  or  neglecting  to  perform  his 
engagements  than  if  no  securities  whatever  had  been  given. 
(  Vattd,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  16,  §§  285,  241 ;  PhiUimarej 
On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  2,  §§  55,  et  seq. ;  QvMher,  Europ.  Volker- 
rechi,  b.  2,  p.  154 ;  Biquebne,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap. 
15 ;  Khiber,  Droit  des  Gens  Mod.,  §  156 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Inter- 
tionalj  §§  96,  97 ;  Beai,  Science  du  Gouvememenij  tome  5,  ch.  S, 
sec.  8 ;  Hdneccias,  Elem.  Juris.,  p.  209.) 

§  6.  Questions  have  sometimes  arisen  with  respect  to  the 
duration  of  the  guarantee,  and  the  withdrawal  or  release  of 
the  security.  The  guarantee  naturally  subsists  until  the 
stipulations  guaranteed  are  performed,  unless  a  certain  time 
has  been  agreed  upon  for  its  termination.  A  general  and 
indefinite  treaty  of  guarantee  may  be  changed  or  modified 
the  same  as  any  other  treaty.  As  soon  as  the  debt  is  paid, 
or  the  particular  engagement  is  accomplished  for  which  the 
security  was  given,  the  security  ends,  and  the  pledge  should 
be  returned,  or  the  towns  or  provinces,  held  in  pawn  or  under 
mortgage,  should  be  restored  in  the  same  condition  in  which 
they  were  received,  so  far  as  depends  upon  the  holder.  But 
this  is  not  always  done  by  those  who  thus  hold  the  possession ; 
"the  temptation,"  says  Vattel,  "is  delicious;  they  have 
recourse  to  a  thousand  quibbles, — a  thousand  pretenses,  to 
retain  an  important  place,  or  a  country  under  their  obedience. 
The  subject  is  too  odious  for  us  to  allege  examples ;  they 
are  well  enough  known,  and  sufficiently  numerous,  to  con- 
vince every  sensible  nation  that  it  is  very  imprudent  to  make 
over  such  securities.  But  if  the  debt  be  not  paid  at  the 
appointed  time,  or  if  the  treaty  be  not  fulfilled,  what  has 
been  given  in  security  may  be  retained  and  appropriated,  or 
the  mortgage  seized,  at  least  until  the  debt  be  discharged,  or 
a  just  compensation  made.  The  house  of  Savoy  had  mort- 
gaged the  country  of  Vaud  to  the  cantons  of  Berne  and  Fri- 
bourg;  and  these  two  cantons,  finding  that  no  payments  were 
made,  had  recourse  to  arms,  and  took  possession  of  the  coun- 
try. The  duke  of  Savoy,  instead  of  immediately  satisfying 
their  just  demands,  opposed  force  to  force,  and  gave  them  still 
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iQrther  gn>nn^  of  eomplaint;  ^herekfre^  ^e  eantond,  finilly 
Bttoeessflil  in  the  contest,  have  since  retained  poseession  of 
that  fine  country,  as  well  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  as  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  to  obtain  a  just  indemni«> 
fication."  ( VaOd,  DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  16,  §$  243,  244; 
Ouniher,  Europ.  VoUcerrechtj  b.  2,  p.  154 ;  KlubeTj  I>mi  des 
Qens  Mod.,  §  156 ;  Garden^  De  DiplomatU,  liv.  4,  sec  1,  §  1 ; 
MquebrUy  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib*  1,  tit  1,  cap.  15;  He/fter, 
DroU  Intematumaly  §§  96,  97 ;  Seal,  Science  du  Gomemenunij 
tome  5,  ch.  8,  sec.  8.) 

§  7.  Treaties  may  be  dissolved,  or  their  stipulations  may 
terminate  in  various  ways.  Some  expire  by  their  own  limi- 
tation, while  others  are  terminated  by  war  between  the  con- 
tracting parties;  some  are  permanent  in  their  nature,  and 
although  their  operation  may  be  suspended  daring  war,  they 
Mvive  on  the  return  of  peace,  unless  expressly  abrogated  or 
altered  by  a  new  compact;  while  others  again  have  reference 
to  both  peace  and  wi»^,  or  exclusively  to  a  state  of  war,  and 
consequently  continue  in  force,  notwithstanding  am  entire^ 
interruption  of  pacific  relations  between  the  contracting 
parties^  Thus,  treaties  made  for  a  fixed  period  of  time,  of 
for  a  specified  object,  expire  on  the  termination  of  the  tim«^ 
designated,  or  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  specified. 
Treaties  of  alliance,  of  succor  and  subsidy,  of  commerce 
and  navigation— in  fine,  all  stipulations  having  reference 
exclusively  to  pacific  relations,  cannot  be  construed  to  sub- 
sist after  such  relations  have  become  hostile.  Nor  is  a  posi- 
tive declaration  of  war  necessary  to  produce  this  result  In 
our  difficulties  with  France,  in  1798-9,  no  public  war  was 
declared,  but  the  two  states  were  regarded  as  in  hostile  r^a- 
tion  to  each  other,  and  subsisting  treaties  were  held  to  be 
dissolved.  Stipulations,  which  relate  to  boundaries,  to  the 
tenure  of  property,  to  public  debts,  etc.,  and  which  are  per- 
manent in  their  nature,  are  suspended  by  war,  but  revive  as 
soon  as  hostilities  cease.  The  treaties  of  1788  and  1794, 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  respecting 
confiscations  and  alienage,  were  of  a  permanent  character, 
and  the  supreme  court  held  that  they  were  not  abrogated  by 
the  war  of  1812,  i^though  their  enforcement  was,  for  the 
time  being,  suspended.    Stipulations  relating  to  prizes,  priso- 
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BBTB  of  waf,  blockades,  contraband,  etc.^  are^  unaffected  hy  ai 
dbclafation  of  war  between  the  contracting  parties,  and  can 
only  be  annulled  by  new  treaties,  or  in  the  manner  provided 
in  the  instruments  themfselves.  ( Vattely  Dpoit  des  O-en^^^  liv« 
2,  ch.  12,  §§  183^197 ;  *  Wheatan^  JSlem.  InU  LaWy  pt  8,.  ch.  2^ 
§§  9,  10;  Keni^  C&m.  mh  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  177;  BiquebMj 
Dtrecho  Pub.  InLy  lib.  1,  tit  1,  cap.  15 ;  Beffter,  Droit  InUr* 
national,  §§  98,  99  ;  WUdman,  InL  Law,  vol,  1,  p.  176 ;  Mar- 
ienSy  Precis,  du  Droit  des  Oens.,  §  58 ;  Garden,  De  Diplomatie, 
liv.  4,  sec.  1,  §  1 ;  Benton,  Thirty  Icears,  etc.,  vol.  1,  p.  487  ;» 
Bos  V.  Tingify  4  Dallas  Rep.,  p.  37 ;  Webster's  Works,  vol.  4,: 
p.  162.) 

§  8.  Sut  thd  obli^ion^  of  tfed.tiet»,  e\ren  where  seme  of 
their  stipulations  are,  in  their  terme,  perpetual,  expire  in 
case  either  of  the  contracting  parties  loses  its  existence  as  an 
independent  state,  or  in  case  its  internal  constitution  is  soi 
changed  ae  to  render  the  treaty  inapplicable  to  the  new  con*- 
dition  of  thingSi  With  respect  to  alliances,  Vattel  remarks, 
that  "  when  a  people  are  forced  to  receive  laws,  they  maj 
legally  renounee  their  preceding  treaties,  if  he,  with  whom: 
they  are  constrained  to  enter  into  an  alliance,  requires  it 
from  them.  As  they  then  lose  a  part  g£  their  sovereignty, 
their  ancient  treaties  &11  with  the  powers  that  had  concluded 
them.  This  is  a  necessity  that  cannot  be  imputed  to  them, 
and  since  they  had  a  right  to  submit  themselves  absolutely, 
and  to  renounce  all  sovereignty,  if  it  became  necessary  for 
their  preservation ;  by  a  much  stronger  reason  they  have  a 
right,  under  the  same  necessity,  to  abandon  their  allies. 
But  a  generous  people  will  try  every  resource  before  they  will 
submit  to  so  severe  and  humiliating  a  law."  ( Vattel,  Droit  des 
Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  12,  §  176 ;  Wheaton,  Ekm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  8, 
ch.  2,  §  10 ;  WHdman,  InU  Law,  vol.  1,  ch.  4.) 

§  9.  A  distinction  must  be  made  between  obligations  and 
debts  already  incurred,  and  those  which  would  be  incurred 
if  the  treaty  had  not  been  terminated  before  its  time  by  such 
a  change  in  the  circumstances  of  one  of  the  contacting  par- 
ties as  to  render  it  inapplicable.  A  change  of  condition,  as 
the  partial  loss  of  its  sovereignty  and  independence, —  will 
not,  in  general,  release  such  a  state  from  obligations  already 
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incurred,  although  it  may  prevent  any  new  ones  fix>m  occor- 
ring  oat  of  the  same  instrument,  the  stipulations  of  which 
are  no  longer  applicable  or  obligatory.  {WkeaJUmy  EUm. 
Int.  LaWy  pt  8,  ch.  2,  §  10 ;  PhiUimore^  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  1, 
§  187 ;  SuareZy  de  LegibuSy  etc.y  p.  109 ;  BeUOy  Derecho  Iktemor 
tumcUy  pt  1,  cap.  9,  §  8 ;  Hefflery  Droit  InternaHonaly  §§  98,  99 ; 
Kbibefy  Droit  dea  GenSy  Mod.y  §  165,  note  a.) 

§10.  *•  Treaties  of  every  kind,"  says  Kent,  "are  to 
receive  a  fair  and  liberal  interpretation,  according  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  contracting  parties,  and  to  be  kept  with  the  most 
scrupulous  good  faith.  Their  meaning  is  to  be  ascertained 
by  the  same  rules  of  construction  and  course  of  reasoning 
which  we  apply  to  the  interpretation  of  private  contracts.*' 
The  same  general  rule  is  laid  down  by  Wheaton,  but  he  adds: 
^'  Such  is  the  inevitable  imperfection  and  ambiguity  of  all 
human  language,  that  the  mere  words  alone  of  any  writing, 
literally  expounded,  will  go  a  very  little  way  toward  explain- 
ing the  meaning.  Certain  technical  rules  of  Interpretation 
have,  therefore,  been  adopted  by  writers  on  ethics  and  public 
law,  to  explain  the  meaning  of  international  compacts,  in 
cases  of  doubt"  These  rules  are  most  fully  expounded  by 
Qrotius,  Vattel,  Rutherforth  and  Paley.  We  will  give  a 
brief  outline  of  the  principles  of  interpretation,  as  laid 
down  by  these  authors.  {Kenty  Cam.  on  Am.  LaWy  voL  1, 
p.  174;  Wheatony  EUm.  InL  LaWy  pt  8,  ch.  2,  §  17;  PhUJi- 
morCy  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  2,  §§  64,  et  seq.) 

§  11.  Grotius  has  devoted  an  entire  chapter  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  difficult  and  ambiguous  terms.  He  sets  out  with 
the  saying  of  Cicero,  that,  "  When  you  promise,  we  must 
consider  rather  what  you  mean,  than  what  you  say."  But 
as  inward  motives  are  not  in  themselves  discernible,  we  can 
determine  what  they  were  only  from  the  words  used,  and  conr 
jectures  drawn  from  other  parts  of  the  treaty,  and  from  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  particular  case.  These,  he 
says,  must  sometimes  be  considered  together,  and  some- 
times separately.  Words  are  not  to  be  strictly  constmed 
according  to  their  etymology,  but  according  to  their  com- 
mon use,  as,  ^'Use  is  the  judge,  the  law,  and  rule  of 
speech."    Technical  words,  or  terms  of  art,  are  to  be  con- 
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Btraed  according  to  their  meaning  in  such  art.  Conjec- 
tures are  to  be  drawn  from  the  subject  matter,  the  effect  of 
the  terms  used,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
engagement  was  entered  into.  He  divides  things  promised 
into  three  classes,  fcmorabUy  odiouSj  and  mixed.  Favorable 
promises  are  those  which  carry  in  them  an  equality  and  a 
common  advantage;  odious  promises  are  those  where  the 
charge  and  burthen  is  all  on  one  side ;  and  mixed  promises 
are  those  which  partake  of  both  characters,  but  in  which  the 
&vorable  predominates.  In  the  first,  he  says,  the  words  must 
be  taken  in  their  full  propriety,  as  they  are  generally  under- 
stood, and  if  ambiguous,  they  must  be  allowed  their  largest 
sense.  In  the  second,  the  words  are  to  be  taken  in  a  stricter 
sense,  whether  they  have  reference  to  subject  matter,  time, 
or  circumstances.  In  the  third  kind  of  promises,  the  words 
BUre  to  be  taken  according  to  the  character  of  the  particular 
stipulation  in  which  they  occur,  or  of  the  particular  matter 
or  circumstance  to  which  they  refer.  These  distinctions  are 
particularly  commented  on  by  Vattel.  {GrotiuSy  de  Jur.  Bel. 
ae  Pae.y  lib.  2,  cap.  16 ;  Smithy  Com.  on  Stat,  and  Com.  Law^ 
ch.  12.) 

§  12.  Vattel  lays  down  several  maxims  for  the  interpretation 
of  treaties,  which  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows :  Ist,  It  is 
not  allowable  to  interpret  what  has  no  need  of  interpretation, 
for  when  a  treaty  is  conceived  in  clear  and  precise  terms, 
and  the  sense  is  manifest,  and  leads  to  no  absurdity,  there 
can  be  no  reason  for  refusing  the  sense  which  is  naturally 
presented  and  manifest.  To  go  elsewhere  in  reach  of  con- 
jectures, is  to  endeavor  to  elude  it.  2d,  If  he  who  could,  and 
ought  to  have  explained  himself  clearly,  has  not  done  so,  he 
cannot  be  allowed  to  introduce  subsequent  restrictions  for 
his  own  benefit.  Pactionem  obscuram  its  nocerey  in  quorum 
fuU  potestate  legem  assertius  coTiscribere.  8d,  JSTeither  of  the 
contracting  powers  is  allowed  to  interpret  the  treaty  at  his 
own  pleasure.  4th,  As  the  party  which  made  the  promise 
ought  to  have  known  his  intention,  what  he  has  sufficiently 
declared  must  be  taken  for  true  against  him.  5th,  The 
interpretation  should  be  made  according  to  the  rules  estab- 
lished for  determining  the  sense  in  which  the  parties  natur- 
ally understood  it  when  the  treaty  was  entered  into.    He 
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next  proceeds  to  lay  dowxi  ihe  following  parttealar  rolfis  on 
wMch  the  iuterpretatioa  ought  to  be  formed,  in  order  to  fae 
jwrt  aii4  right  let,  We  must  seek  !to  dificover  the  thoo^its 
of  the  pairtiee  who  chrew  up  the  treaty,  and  mteiprBt  it  aecosd- 
ijQgly.  Thus,  we  must  gi\^e  to  a  difiposition  the  fiill  extent 
properly  implied  in  the  terms,  if  such  tippears  to  have  been 
the  intention  of  the  parties ;  but  its  signtficatioia  should  be 
restrained,  if  it  is  probable  that  the  parties  at  the  time  so 
understood  it.  2d,  'So  mental  resen^ons  can  be  admitted. 
8d,  Common  expressions  and  terms  are  to  be  taken  accord- 
ing to  common  custom.  4th.  Tecbnical  terms,  or  terms 
proper  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  are  genei^ally  to  be  int^pr^ed 
according  to  the  definition  given  to  them  by  persons  versed 
in  such  art  or  science.  5th,  We  should  give  to  equivocal 
^^pr^sions  the  sense  most  suitable  to  the  subject  or  matter 
to  which  they  relate.  6th,  The  same  term  is  not  necessarily 
to  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  wherever  it  appears  in  tbe 
same  instrument  7th,  Every  int^retation  that  leads  to 
an  absurdity  should  be  rejected.  8th,  An  interpretation 
that  would  render  a  treaty  null  and  without  effect  should  be 
rejected.  9th,  Vague  and  obscure  expressions  should  be 
interpreted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  agree  with  the  terins 
which  are  clear  and  without  ambiguity.  lOtb,  The  whole 
treaty  must  be  considered  together,  and  an  interpretation 
given  to  each  particular  expression* so  as  to  agree  with  the 
tenor  of  the  whole  instrument.  11th,  The  words  of  a  par^ 
should  be  construed  in  accordance  with  the  general  reasons 
and  motives  of  the  agreement.  12th,  The  interpretation 
may  be  restrictive  or  extensive  according  to  reasons  and 
probable  intention  of  the  contracting  parties.  The  fore- 
going is  a  brief  statement  of  the  rules  laid  down  and  dis- 
cussed at  great  length  by  Vattel.  ( Vaitel^  Droit  des  Gens^ 
liv.  2,  ch.  17,  §§  263-298 ;  Smith,  Com.  on  Stat,  and  Con.  Ldzw, 
cb.  12;  Story,  Com.  on  the  Cosiitution,  vol.  1,  ch.  5;  Rigudnu^ 
Derecho  Pub,  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  15;  BeUo,  Derecho  Inter- 
nacioncd,  pt.  2,  cap.  10,  §  3.) 

§  IS.  Where  treaties  or  treaty  stipulations  are  in  ooUiaran 
or  opposition,  that  is,  where  two  promises  are  not  contradic- 
tory in  themselves,  but  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  fulfil  both  at  the  same  time,  Vattel  laya  down 
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the  following  rulee  for  d^^nnining  -which  shall  imn  the 
prefeorence.  1st,  If  what  is  pennitted  is  iocompatibte  with 
"what  is  preambedy  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred.  2d^  What 
is  pa*mitted  must  yield  to  what  is  forbidden.  8d,  What  is 
ordained  must  yield  to  what  is  forbiddea.  4th,  Other  things 
being  equal,  that  of  the  most  recent  date  is  to  be  preferred. 
£th,  A  special  promise  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  general  one. 
6th,  What,  from  its  nature,  cannot  be  delayed  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  what  may  be  done  at  another  time.  7th,  When 
two  promises  or  duties  are  incompatible,  that  of  the  highest 
honesty  and  utility  is  to  have  the  preference.  8th,  K  we 
cannot  perform  at  the  same  time  two  promises  to  the  same 
person,  he  may  select  which  he  prefers.  9th,  The  stronger 
obligation  has  the  preference  over  the  weaker;  and  10th, 
What  is  promised  under  the  higher  penalty,  has  the  prefer- 
•ence  over  one  with  the  lesser  penalty,  or  with  no  penalty  at 
all.  ( Vatiel,  DroUdes  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  17,  §§  311-322 ;  Pufen- 
darf,  de  Jure  GenLj  lib.  6,  cap.  12,  §  23 ;  PhiUimore,  On  InL 
Jjaw,  vol.  2,  §§  96,  et  seq. ;  GroiiiiSy  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.^  lib. 
2,  cap.  16,  §  29 ;  Euiherforih,  Institutes,  b.  2,  ch.  7 ;  The  Bin- 
^erode  Jacob,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  pp.  89,  90 ;  Bichardson  v.  Anderson, 
1  Camp.  Rep.,  p.  65,  note ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  186, 
note ;  Biqiulme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  15;  BeHop 
Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  10,  §  5.) 

§  14.  Rutherforth  has  discussed  this  subject  with  his  usual 
perspicuity  and  ability,  but  in  a  manner  somewhat  difiuse. 
We  will  attempt  but  a  brief  outline  of  his  remarks,  referring 
the  reader  to  his  chapter  on  interpretation,  the  perusal  of 
which  will  aftbrd  both  pleasure  and  profit.  A  promise,  he 
says,  gives  us  a  right  to  whatever  the  promiser  designed  or 
intended  to  make  ours.  But  his  design  or  intention,  if  it  be 
considered  merely  as  an  act  of  his  mind,  cannot  be  known  to 
any  one  besides  himself.  When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  his 
design  or  intention  as  the  measure  of  our  claim,  we  must 
necessarily  be  understood  to  mean  the  design  or  intention 
which  he  has  made  known  or  expressed  by  some  outward 
work ;  because  a  design  or  intention,  which  does  not  appear^ 
can  have  no  more  eftect,  or  can  no  more  produce  a  claim, 
than  a  design  or  intention  which  does  not  exist.  H^ice,  the 
way  to  ascertain  our  claims,  as  they  arise  from  promises  or 
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contracts,  is  to  collect  the  meanisg  and  intention  of  tlie 
promiser  or  contractor,  from  some  outward  signs  or  marks. 
The  collecting  of  a  man's  intention  from  such  signs  or  marks 
is  called  inierpretatian.  {Butherfcrthy  Instituies^  b.  2,  ch.  7,  §  1 ; 
Smiih,  Com.  en  SiaL  and  Con,  Law^  ch.  12.) 

§  15.  The  remarks  of  Dr.  Paley,  in  his  work  on  Moral  and 
Political  Philosophy,  are  well  worthy  of  attention,  being  as 
applicable  to  questions  of  international  law  as  to  questions 
in  ethics.  He  says :  "  Where  the  terms  of  promise  admit  of 
more  senses  than  one,  the  promise  is  to  be  performed  in  that 
sense  in  which  the  promiser  apprehended  at  the  time 
that  the  promisee  received  it."  "It  is  not  the  sense  in 
which  the  promiser  actually  intended  it,  that  always  gov- 
erns the  interpretation  of  an  equivocal  promise,  because, 
at  that  rate,  you  might  excite  expectations  which  you  never 
meant,  nor  would  be  obliged  to  satisfy.  Much  less  is  it  the 
sense  in  which  the  promisee  actually  received  the  promise ; 
for,  according  to  that  rule,  you  might  be  drawn  into  engage- 
ments which  you  never  designed  to  undertake.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  the  sense,  (for  there  is  no  other  remaining,)  in 
which  the  promiser  believed  that  the  promisee  accepted  the 
promise.  This  will  not  differ  from  the  actual  intention  of 
the  promiser,  where  the  promise  is  given  without  collusion 
or  reserve ;  but  we  put  the  rule  in  the  above  form  to  exclude 
evasion  in  cases  in  which  the  popular  meaning  of  a  phrase, 
and  the  strict  grammatical  signification  of  the  words  differ; 
or,  in  general,  wherever  the  promiser  attempts  to  make  his 
escape  through  some  ambiguity  in  the  expressions  which  he 
used.  Zemures  promised  the  garrison  of  Sebastia,  that  if 
they  would  surrender,  no  blood  should  be  shed.  The  garri- 
son surrendered, —  and  Zemures  buried  them  all  alive.  Now 
Zemures  fulfilled  the  promise  in  one  sense,  and  in  the  sense, 
too,  in  which  he  intended  at  the  time ;  but  not  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  garrison  of  Sebastia  actually  received  it,  nor  in 
the  sense  in  which  Zemures  himself  knew  that  the  garrison 
received  it;  which  last  sense,  according  to  our  rule,  was  the 
sense  in  which  he  was,  in  conscience,  bound  to  have  per- 
formed it."  {PaUj/y  Moral  and  Pol.  PkUosopki/y  h.  3,  pt.  1, 
ch.  5 ;  Chitij/y  On  QmtraciSy  p.  73.) 
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§  16.  Many  efforts  have  been  made  by  other  writers  to  lay 
down  precise  and  positive  rules,  and  to  frame  formulae  for 
the  various  modes  of  interpretation.  In  order  to  facilitate 
this,  a  nomenclature  of  classes,  modes  and  species  of  con- 
struction has  been  attempted,  and  numerous  cases,  actual  or 
possible,  have  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose*  of  elucidating 
these  definitions,  and  of  exhibiting  the  application  of  these 
rules.  Thus,  Leiber  distinguishes  between  interpretation 
and  construction,  dividing  the  former  into  close,  extensive, 
extravagant,  limited  or  free,  predestinated,  and  authentic ; 
and  the  latter  into  close,  comprehensive,  transcendant,  and 
extravagant.  The  classifications,  rules,  and  arbitrary  formu- 
lae which  he  has  given  under  these  heads,  are  more  calcula- 
ted to  astonish  and  puzzle  the  reader,  as  a  metaphysical  curi- 
osity, than  to  afford  any  real  assistance  in  the  interpretation 
or  construction  of  treaties  or  laws.  The  same  remark  is 
applicable,  in  a  qualified  sense,  to  the  numerous  rules  of  the 
learned  Domat.  Others,  again,  as.  Mackelday  and  Philli- 
limore,  have  adopted  a  more  simple  classification,  and  fewer 
and  more  general  rules;  but  their  distinctions,  although 
exceedingly  ingenious,  are  of  very  little  practical  utility. 
{Leiber,  Legal  and  Pol.  SermeneuiicSy  pp.  120,  144,  167-172 ; 
Domat,  Loix  Civiles,  liv.  prel.  tit.  l,*8ec.  2;  Story,  On  the 
Constiiution,  vol.  1,  ch.  6 ;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  pt. 
6,  ch.  8;  Sedgwick,  On  Stat,  and  Const.  Laws,  pp.  226-896; 
Smith,  On  Stat,  and  Const.  Construction,  ch.  12 ;  Savigny,  £>as 
Obligationen  JRechi,  b.  2,  p.  189 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1, 
pp.  177,  et  seq. ;  Rayneval,  Inst,  du  Droit  Nat.,  liv.  8,  ch.  24 ; 
Riqudme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  liv.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  16 ;  Bello,  Dere- 
cho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  10,  §  8 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Interna- 
iional,  §  96 ;  Panda,  Derecho  Int.^  pp.  280,  et  seq.) 

§  17.  The  best  modern  writers  on  interpretation  have  con- 
fined themselves  to  stating  the  general  principles  which  are 
to  guide  us  in  ascertaining  the  true  meaning  of  a  treaty,  law 
or  contract,  avoiding  all  metaphysical  distinctions,  minute 
subdivision  of  terms,  and  the  use  of  arbitrary  formulae.  Of 
this  character  are  the  rules  laid  down  by  Story,  in  his  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  He 
regards  some  of  the  rules  of  Vattel  as  erroneous,  but  speaks 
in  high  terms  of  those  given  by  Rutherforth,  a  summary  of 
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which  is  found  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  Savigny 
regards  the  civil  law  rules  of  interpretation — ^which  are  sub- 
stantially those  of  Doraat — as  affording  little  aid  beyond  that 
which  an  intelligent  and  dispassionate  consideration  of  each 
particular  case  would  furnish.  Sedgwick  thinks  it  "  as  vain 
to  attempt  to  frame  positive  and  fixed  rules  of  interpretation 
as  to  endeavor,  in  the  same  way,  to  define  the  mode  by 
which  the  mind  shall  draw  conclusions  from  testimony." 
*  *  "Nor  do  I  believe  it  easy  to  prescribe  any  system  of 
rules  of  interpretation  for  cases  of  ambiguity  in  written  lan- 
guage, that  will  really  avail  to  guide  the  mind  in  the  decision 
of  doubt."  (Sixyry^  On  the  Constitution^  vol.  1,  ch.  6 ;  Savignyj 
Das  Obligationen  Secht,  b.  2,  p.  189 ;  Smith,  On  Stat,  and  Con. 
Construction^  ch.  12 ;  Sedgwick^  On  Stat,  and  Con.  Laves,  ch.  6 ; 
Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  177,  et  seq.;  Rixpielme,  Dereeho 
Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  15 ;  Heffier,  Droit  International, 
§95.) 

§18.  But  while  we  fully  agree  with  Savigny  and  Sedgwick, 
that  metaphysical  classifications,  minute  subdivisions,  and 
arbitrary  formulae,  are  not  calculated  to  facilitate  the  inter- 
pretation and  construction  of  laws,  it  must  not  be  inferred 
that  all  rules  established  for  that  purpose  should  be  rejected. 
On  the  contrary,  general  rules,  which  restrain  from  latitudi- 
narian  construction,  and  from  extravagant  and  false  interpre- 
tation, have  received  the  approval  of  the  most  learned  jurists 
and  most  distinguished  publicists  pf  all  ages.  Indeed,  the 
very  necessity  and  importance  of  such  rules,  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  constitutional  and  statutory  laws,  have  led  some 
authors  into  the  extravagant  nomenclature  and  minute  clas- 
sification which  are  here  objected  to.  Sedgwick,  notwith- 
standing his  objection  to  rules,  very  justly  remarks  that 
"there  must  be  some  general  principles  to  control "  the  con- 
struction and  interpretation  of  laws,  the  subject  being  too 
important  "  to  be  left  to  the  mere  arbitrary  discretion  of  the 
jndiciary." 

And  if  the  necessity  of  well  established  rules  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  laws  be  generally  admitted,  it  certainly  will 
hardly  be  denied  that  such  rules  are  equally  important  in 
connection  with  international  jurisprudence.  Some  of  the 
bloodiest  wars  that  have  been  infiicted  upon  the  human  race 
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have  originated  in  a  conflict  of  opinions  respecting  the  inter- 
pretation of  treaty  stipulations.  Moreover,  it  not  unfre- 
qnently  happens,  that  when  one  nation  seeks  an  excuse  for 
quarrelling  with  another,  or  for  encroaching  upon  another's 
rights,  some  old  and  long  forgotten  treaty  is  brought  forth 
from  the  dusty  archives,  or  some  new  interpretation  is  intro- 
duced, with  the  corresponding  allegations  of  a  violation  of 
its  stipul8c4%is.  It  is  not  pretended  that  any  rules  of  inter- 
pretation, however  complete  or  well  established  they  may  be, 
will  entirely  prevent  such  conflicts  and  aggressions ;  never- 
theless, they  will  greatly  contribute  toward  such  a  result,  or, 
at  least,  will  prevent  the  real  aggressor  in  an  unjust  war 
from  escaping  the  odium  which  should  attach  to  one  who 
disturbs  the  peace  of  nations,  under  the  cloak  of  a  false 
interpretation  of  treaty  stipulations.  {Sedgwick^  On  SiaU  and 
Con*  Laws,  ch.  6 ;  Smith,  On  SiaL  and  Con.  Consiructionj  ch.  12 ; 
Vatiel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  17,  §  262 ;  Wheaton,  Bist. 
Law  of  Nations,  p.  170 ;  Riquelme,  Derecho  Pub,  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit. 
1,  cap.  15 ;  BellOy  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  10.) 


THE   END. 
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